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INTRODUCTION 

The previous volume narrated the expansion ofBntish power down 
to the conquest of the Panjab and the Second Burmese War, and the 
development of the administrative system down to 1818 under the 
guidance of Cornwallis in Bengal and of Munro in Madras It thus 
displayed the expansion of British India almost to its modern limits, 
but dealt only with the earliest British attempts to build up a workable 
method of government The present volume, m the first place, carries 
this latter development from 1818 down to the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny This period, in which the supremacy of the East India 
Company was virtually uncontested, displayed great activity and 
produced notable reforms The belief that the Company’s govern- 
ment was obscurantist or reactionary lacks foundation Without 
exception the governors-general took high views of their obligations, 
while many of the Company’s servants regarded themselves as pre- 
eminently the servants of India Under them the administrative 
system took its final shape, with many local variations necessitated 
by variations in the land tenures of the British provinces, and this new 
system, in strong contrast with the system onginally introduced by 
Cornwallis, was based upon the plan of securing the fullest and most 
detailed knowledge of social and economic conditions In almost 
every province district administration embraced large elements of 
personal government, and many collectors of the period were till 
recent times remembered with reverence in the districts which they 
had ruled As has been well said, had the Company’s government 
perished m the Mutiny, the later period of its rule would have been 
long remembered as a golden age But the development of good 
district government was by no means the sole achievement of that 
generation. Sati and thagi were suppressed, and female infanticide 
greatly lessened, while the introduction of the railway and the tele- 
graph, the extension of irrigation, the conservation of forests, the 
spread of missionary activity and the growth of western education 
.brought India into contact of a new and fruitful kind with the external 
world 

India’s first answer to these beneficent changes was the Mutiny. 
In ultimate analysis that movement was a Brahman reaction against 
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influences which, given free play, would revolutionise the mental, 
moral, and social condition of the country It acted through the sepoy 
army because that was the only organised body through which 
Brahman sentiment could express itself, it acted through the Bengal 
section of the sepoy troops because that alone included numerous 
Brahmans and because its disciphne was far more relaxed than that 
of either the Madras or the Bombay sepoys But this weapon was 
broken by the very use to which it was put The sepoys lost coherence 
with the loss of their English officers With the exception of Tantia 
Topi no Indian leader of note emerged Except m Oudh the sepoys 
found no popular support India indeed still had no common con- 
sciousness It was disunited, cloven into numberless mutually indif- 
ferent or even hostile sections by caste, creed and distance, just as it 
had always been Therefore the force of the Mutiny was broken 
before help arrived from England, and when help at last came, the 
Mutiny was quickly crushed If on the one hand it bequeathed to 
the survivors heart-breaking memories of slaughtered women, of 
broken trust, of wholesale executions, on the other the fact of its sup- 
pression exposed India to the more intense application of those 
westernising forces which had provoked its occurrence The 
Company vanished, but the queen’s government took its place and 
rapidly tightened the control exercised from London Foreign 
policy, almost completely limited to the protection of India from the 
Russian menace, was more closely than ever knit up with European 
politics And the centre of interest tended to shift from external 
policy to internal development India reached a higher degree 
of union than it had ever before known Under the pressure of 
political fact the Indian states ceased to be the dependent but 
external allies of 1858 and became integral parts of a new empire 
of India At the same time a new social phenomenon emerged The 
spread of western education in the cities of India and the growing 
demand for administrative and professional services created a new 
class of society — educated m western knowledge and possessed of 
professional qualifications This new class was essentially urban and 
almost exclusively Brahman In English it possessed a common 
vehicle of thought Railways and telegraphs brought the cities of, 
India into new and intimate relations The nse of an Indian press 
gave voice to common interests and aspirations Hence emerged a 
new sense of unity, limited to a single class and not as yet touching 
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rural India, but diffused throughout every city of the land The 
British government had in fact created the conditions under which 
nationalist sentiment could arise The purposes contemplated from 
afar by Company’s servants like Thomas Munro were being realised 
by the servants of the crown 

This political was accompanied by a great economic development 
Indian finance was handled by a succession of remarkably able men 
with prudence and foresight Debt was incurred mainly for productive 
works which increased the wealth of the country m a degree incom- 
parably greater than their cost Irrigation, railways, agricultural 
improvements, co-operative credit, all helped to create an India m 
which wealth was more widely diffused than it had been for many 
centuries, and permitted the development of a famine policy which 
gradually ended that great scourge of humanity 

Such were two of the three mam developments which mark out 
the two generations which followed the Indian Mutiny The third 
consisted of a series of efforts, still actively continuing, to tiansform 
into an organic state the inorganic despotism which the crown had 
inherited from the Company, and the Company from the former 
Indian governments It was the greatest political experiment ever 
attempted It had no precedent The peoples of Asia had created 
great civilisations, and formed themselves into strong, well-knit and 
durable social groups, but their political organisation had seldom 
risen above the primitive community of the village In this respect 
the history of the Aryan invaders of India is most instructive They 
seem to have carried with them the same political gifts as their 
breUiren displayed m classical Greece and Rome They belonged 
to the stock which created the science and the art of politics At the 
dawn of history they dimly appear in India organised in modes which 
might well have developed into an active political life But their 
tribal institutions and self-governing townships withered and decayed 
under the Indian sun The kings and emperors who arose after them 
were ever limited in their action by social and religious influences 
but never shared their power with political institutions Therefore 
when the rising middle class of Indians began to demand political 
reform, and when the British government began to consider how best 
to give effect to this demand, neither side could turn for guidance to 
oriental political experience and were compelled to base their plans 
on the alien ideas of the west Hence the purelv British form taken 
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alike by the demands of the Indian National Congress and the 
provisions of the various statutes designed to change the nature of 
political power in India. 

Such IS the subject-matter of the following pages. It presses closely 
on the events of to-day 

Inccdis per ignes 
Suppositos cinen doloso 

Perhaps the more accurate and sober the statement, the less likely it 
IS to win general approval But the present work may at least claim 
to gather together m a single volume not only a wealth of personal 
knowledge and expeiience but also the information scattered through 
a multitude of blue-books, of statutes, of acts of the Indian legis- 
latures, to present the views of pohcy uttered both by governors- 
general and secretaries of state and by Indian political leaders, above 
all at the present moment it aspires to show clearly and firmly the 
historical background, without some knowledge of which political 
decisions become matters of mere sentiment and chance 


H H D. 


September 1932 
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CHAPTER I 


IMPERIAL LEGISLATION AND THE SUPERIOR 
GOVERNMENTS, 1818-1857 

The imperial legislation relating to India in the first half of the 
nineteenth century is above all remarkable for the consistency of its 
course and the steady development of the policy which it was designed 
to promote From the great India act of 1784 down to the statute 
which at last in 1858 abolished the administrative functions of the 
East India Company, there was a gradual, persistent evolution, in- 
spired by a common group of ideas, directed to a common object, and 
founded on principles in oiigin free alike from heady enthusiasm and 
obstinate feai of reformation The principles were derived from Burke, 
but gicatly modified by Whig traditions Buike, of course, though 
long a follower of the pai ty, had never been a real Whig He lacked 
the background — the oidcrly conduct of a great estate — which was 
essential to the foi mation of the true Whig character His zeal and 
sympathy were not balanced by the practical experience of directing 
men and man«iging great affaiis He was a poor judge of character, 
unable to detect the shallowness of Francis, and a poor judge of events, 
unable to gauge the natuie of Indian developments Neither his 
mistaken enthusiasm, nor Fox’s party spirit, nor Sheridan’s venal 
rhetoric, was in fact capable of forming a system on which the nation’s 
Indian affairs might well and wisely be conti oiled That was left to 
men who, no longer of the pai ty, had carried with them much more 
of Its spiiit than remained behind The ideas and purposes of the 
legislation carried through by Pitt and Dundas and Buckinghamshire 
have aheady been desciibed ^ But it will be convenient here to begin 
with the ideas of 1813, for these appear and reappear not only in 
legislative pimciples but also in the actual administration of the period, 
so that they foim the most appropriate introduction to the present 
volume 

The most notable expression given to the ideas current in 1813 was 
assuredly the great speech delivered by Lord Grenville,^ to which 
even foi ty years later men turned back for inspii ation and guidance. 
Like his succcssois, he was struck by the strangeness of the task On 
precedents we can heie have no reliance The situation is new; the 
subject on which we are to legislate knows no example. Our former 
njeasures would be deceitful guides ” Nor had the time come for any 
final regulation of this most perplexing matter Three points, he 

^ Vide V, qi3 $qq , supra 

* Hansard, xxv, 10 sqq 
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said, required special attention. The fiist was the need of declaring 
the sovereignty of the British crown in India, as 

the only solid basis on which we can either discharge our duties or maintain our 
rights The British crown is de facto sovereign in India How it became so it is 
needless to enquire This sovereignty cannot now be renounced without still greater 
evils, both to that country and to this, than even the acqmsition of power has ever 
yet produced It must be maintained That sovereignty which we hesitate to 
assert, necessity compels us to exercise 

But it should be exercised first to provide for the welfare of the Indian 
population, next, but ranking far below the fiist, to promote t-he 
interests of Great Britain In Grenville’s eyes there was no conflict 
between the two “Puisued with sinceiity and on the piinciples of 
a just and liberal policy, there exists between them a close connection, 
a necessary and mutual dependence ” Oppression must be pi evented, 
light and knowledge must be diffused The government must be 
separated “from all intermixture with meicantile interests” But it 
would be fatal to the constitution of Great Britain if the Company’s 
patronage were evei vested in the crown or exci ciscd by any political 
party. Perhaps, he suggested, wiiteis might be chosen “by fiee com- 
petition and public examination from our great schools and univei- 
sities ” 

The act then passed was far less comprehensive than the speaker 
desired The Company was again entrusted for a furthei period of 
twenty years with the administration of the Indian teriitoiies Its 
trade was continued But it lost the monopoly of the Indian trade, 
British-born subjects were to be admitted under less aibitrary le- 
strictions, the sovereignty of the Biitish crown was asset ted, and 
provision was made for the development of an educational policy 
Then with an easier conscience the legislature abandoned for twenty 
years the difficult and unfamiliar study of Indian problems One might 
suppose that the words of Grenville had been forgotten But it was 
not so The general ideas which he expressed continued to doqjmate 
the minds of legislators not only in 1833, but in 1853 as well The 
sovereignty of the crown was not only asset ted but was remfoiced 
The Company was maintained in its functions, but its structure was 
transformed, and its mercantile interests eliminated Great efforts 
were made to improve the administration m India, and at last the 
method of selecting the administrative seivicc fiist advocated by 
Grenville was adopted 

But this consistency of effort exhibited also the delects of its qualities 
Admirable as were the ideas of Grenville in their tune and place, they 
were liable to exhaustion by the development of affaii s The time was 
to come when they would be inadequate guides, when they wouhl 
need to be replaced by a new set of ideas, when the changes intro- 
duced by this consistent policy would require recognition But un- 
luckily the act of 1853 exhibits no inclination to set off on a new 
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departure. Its changes were few, stereotyped, imperfect. The motive 
powers of the ideas underlying it were in fact exhausted, and no new 
ideas were as yet powerful enough to take their place 

Neither of the acts of 1833 and 1853 was in any way intended to 
be definitive The need of caution was still deeply felt As Macaulay 
said in the debates on the bill of 1833, “We are trying to give a 
good government to a people to whom we cannot give a free govern- 
ment”. Even James Mill, that zealot of representative institutions, 
had declared them to be utterly out of the question Therefore 

we have to engraft on despotism the natural fruits of liberty In these circumstances. 
Sir, It behoves us to be cautious even to the verge of timidity Wc are walking 
in darkness — we do not distinctly see whither we are going It is the wisdom of 
a man so situated to leel his way, and not to plant his foot till he is well assured that 
the ground before him is firm ^ 

Twenty years latei he was still the advocate of reform with caution 
“Such a bill”, he declared, “ought to make alterations, and yet it 
ought not to be final The bill ought to be a large yet cautious step 
in the path of pi ogress ”2 He seems not to have noticed that the steps 
were becoming shorter, or that the rate of pi ogress was slowing down 
The ideas underlying the bill of 1833 were most clearly expressed 
in the speech of Charles Grant, afterwards Lord Glenelg, and at 
that time president of the Board of Control The first point which 
he emphasised was the need of abolishing the Company’s trading 
activities and reducing it to a purely admiiusti ative body. The union 
of the characters of soveieign and trader, he observed, was “calcu- 
lated to give a false impiession of the character of the government” ® 
In the second place he put the need of impiovement m the govern- 
mental machinery in India The presidency of Foit William was 
overgrown and should be divided into two Pei haps the governor- 
general should not be required to supeivise the whole conduct of 
affairs and at the same time to administer a particular government, 
certainly he ought to be invested with higher powers of control over 
the suboidinate presidencies In the third place the laws should be 
amended, the legislatuies improved, the anomalous and conflicting 
judicatures refoimed Slaveiy should be abolished, and Europeans 
admitted freely into the country * 

To a laige extent these projects were cairied into law. “This 
political monstei of two natures — subject m one hemisphere, sovereign 
in anothei ”,® was made much less anomalous by being lequired with 
all convenient speed after 12 April, 1834, to close down its commercial 
business, and to pension or otherwise provide for its commercial 
seivants, undei the supeimtendence of the Board of Control® Its 
capital became a charge on the territorial revenues and provision was 

* Id€m, cxxviii, 741 

* Idernj XVIII, 727 sqq 
« 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85, ss 4, 6 


1 Hansard, 3rd Ser xix, 51 2- 13 

* Idem, xviii, 705 

* Macaulay, idem, xix, 509 
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made for its repayment m forty years, or earlier should the govern- 
ment of the Indian terntories be taken away from it.^ This was in 
fact making leisurely provision for the time when the Company might 
at last be abolished. But at the moment abolition was regarded as 
premature, for the old jealousy of the executive was still strong. 
Macaulay expressed the general attitude with customary point and 
vigour Authority ought not to be vested in the crown ^one, for in 
such matters parliament could not provide the necessary criticism and 
control 

That this house is, or is ever likely to be, an efficient check on abuses practised in 
India, I altogether deny What we want is a body independent of the govern- 
ment, and no more than independent — not a tool of the Treasury, not a tool of the 
opposition The Company is such a body * 

The problems connected with the Indian governments were less 
easy of solution The original bill declared that “the whole civil and 
military government of all the said territories and revenues in India 
shall be vested in a governor-genei al and counsellors .” * But 
this proposal met with criticism in both the Commons and the Lords. 
It was felt that it would overwhelm the Supieme Government with 
unnecessary detail and strip the suboidinate governments of all 
authority and credit * It was therefore decided to moderate the 
section, so as to give the governor-general and council, not the whole 
government, but “the superintendence direction and control”® 
Another proposal directed to the same end had also to be materially 
modified The bill proposed that in future the subordinate pre- 
sidencies should be admimstered by governors only, though per- 
mitting the Company to appoint councillors where necessary At the 
same time an additional Company’s servant was to be added to the 
governor-general’s council, making four in all, designed (it seems) 
to permit the appointment of a representative from each of the four 
contemplated presidencies ® This last change would have been a 
great improvement, for the governor-general’s council possessed no 
personal knowledge of the subordinate presidencies But it was 
thought that the change would lead to too much interference on the 
part of the central government The connected proposal to abolish 
the subordinate councils was eminently distasteful to the Company, 
for It would have dimmished the value of its patronage. The addi- 
tional Company’s servant on the supreme council was therefore 
dropped, while the existing form of presidency government was 
continued, though the Company was empowered to suspend the 
councils or dimmish the number of councillors.’ 

* 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85, ss 11-17 

^ Hansard, 3rd Ser xix, 513, 516 * Bill, s 30. 

* Hansard, 3rd Ser xix, 543, cf xx, 322 

* 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85, s 39, cf s 65 

* Hansard, 3rd Ser xvni, 750, Bill, ss 37, 39, 55, 56. 

» 3 & 4 Will. IV, c 85, ss. 40, 56, 57 
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The draft provisions regarding legislation vyrere more successful in 
procuring parliamentary adoption. At this time each of the three 
presidencies enjoyed equal legislative powers; though the governor- 
general possessed a legal right of veto over the legislation of the 
subordinate governments, it had in fact been little exercised.^ Thus 
had come into existence three series of regulations, as these enactments 
were called, frequently ill-drawn, for they had been drafted by 
inexperienced persons with little skilled advice, frequently conflicting, 
in some cases as a result of varying conditions, but in others merely 
by accident; and in all cases enforceable only m the Company’s courts 
because they had never been submitted to and registered by the king’s 
courts Besides these were the uncertain bodies of Muslim and Hindu 
law, uncertain because of a variety of texts and interpretations, and 
still more uncertain because of the varying application which they 
received in the courts themselves Lastly came English statute and 
common law and equity, applied by the king’s courts These con- 
flicting series of laws were enforceable by two different and generally 
hostile judicatures, with ill-defined jurisdictions In general the king’s 
courts exercised jurisdiction within the limits of the presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, while the Company’s courts 
exercised jurisdiction over the dependent territories But apart from 
this territorial jurisdiction, the king’s courts possessed a personal 
jurisdiction over Bntish-born subjects, in some cases involving juris- 
diction over Indian-born subjects This particular aspect of the 
matter was clearly destined to be of growing importance The doors 
of India, as the directors said, weie to be “unsealed for the first time 
to British subjects of Eui opean birth ” Englishmen, who had till then 
resided in India on sufferance, were to acquire a right to reside and 
even to acquire land there Since the Company’s trade was to cease, 
a large number of merchants and traders were expected to settle m 
India to take advantage of the change * It was evidently inexpedient 
that tlie two classes of subjects, Indian and English, should continue 
to live under separate laws administered by separate courts or that the 
latter when accused of wronging the former, or accusing the former 
of wrong, should be able to insist on the issue being tried by a strange, 
unsuitable and probably very distant court 
For these various and cogent reasons it was lesolved to modify the 
legislative authority in India, to extend its legislative competence, 
and to prepare for a general reform of the judicial system The 
subordinate governments, it was felt, should lose their legislative 
authority altogether — a measure which appears the more natural 
when it is remembered that it was also intended at first to abolish 
their councils. The existence of three legislatures had added much to 
the complexity of the legal system, the simplification of which would 

^ Hansard, 3rd Ser xvni, 727 

* Dispatch to the Government of India, 10 December, 1834 (Ilbcrt, ist ed Appendix). 
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be aided by concentrating all legislative authority in a single body 
This change was also supported by the proposed extension of power, 
which parliament would concede least unreadily to the governor- 
general and his council It was therefore decided to transfer all power 
of making laws to them , and it was thought that the need of special 
laws to suit local peculiarities would be sufficiently met by empowering 
the presidency governments to submit to the governoi -genei al and 
council draft laws to be enacted or not as might seem best ^ 

The powers granted to the governor-general and council were much 
wider than any till then entrusted to an Indian legislature They 
could make laws to repeal, amend or alter 

any laws or regulations whatever now in force or hereafter to be in force in the said 
territories , and to make laws and reofulations for all persons, whether British 
or native, foreigners or others, and for all courts of justice, wh( ther established by 
His Majesty’s charters or otherwise, and the jurisdiction thereof, 

except that they could not modify the new act, the mutiny act, any 
future act of parliament relating to India, or the sovereignty of the 
crown But apart from this limitation all their acts should possess 
“the same force and effect” as anv act of parliament, and “shall be 
taken notice of by all courts of justice whatsoever within the said 
territories” * 

These were full powers for a dependent legislature Their particular 
importance lay, however, in one main point Till 1833 no Indian 
legislation had the least effect in the Supreme Courts It is true that 
provision had been made by which an Indian regulation would 
become binding on those courts once it had been registered by them 
But such registration had lam wholly within the pleasure of the courts 
themselves, and the Indian governments had steadily refused to 
lecognise the veto in effect entrusted to the courts by refusing to 
submit their acts foi registration Their legislation had thus been 
binding on Indian residents outside the piesidcncy towns and on the 
Company’s courts established in the Mufassal, but not binding on 
either Indian or European residents at government headquarters or 
the king’s courts established there Now it became equally binding 
on all classes of inhabitants, whatever their place of residence, and 
on all courts of law, whatever the authority by which they were 
constituted In order to complete its powers the new legislature was 
authorised to modify or define the jurisdiction even of courts esta- 
blished by royal charter, though the latter might not be abolished 
without the previous sanction of the home authorities * 

One object of the earlier statutes requiring regulations to be 
registered in the Supreme Courts before becoming enforceable in fche 
presidency towns had been to secure the criticism of the respective 
benches before the laws adopted by the Company’s governments 

* 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85, ss 59, 65 * Idem, ss 43, 45 

* Idem, s 46. 
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became universally valid Experience had indeed shown that the 
presidency governments needed more expert advice on legislative 
drafts than could be provided by law officers chosen from the local 
bar The new act for the first time made provision for this. An 
additional member of council was to be appointed by the Company 
with the approval of the crown The definition of his qualifications 
was purely negative He wzis not to be a member of the Company’s 
civil or military service The only formal indication of the part he 
was to play consisted in the declaration that he was to have rights 
of speech and vote only at meetings of the council for the consideration 
of legislative business ^ The office thus obscurely defined was that of 
law member The appointment was important m two ways It con- 
stituted the first step taken m India towards the establishment of a 
legislature separate from the executive; and it provided the council 
with a legal expert to criticise, amend or draft legislative proposals. 

“ The concurrence of the fourth member of council may be wanting to a law”, wrote 
the directors, “and the law may be good still, even his absence at the time of 
enactment will not vitiate the law, but parliament manifestly intended that the 
whole ot his time and attention, and all the resources of knowledge or ability 
which he may possess, should be employed in promoting the due discharge of the 
legislative functions of the council He has indeed no pre-eminent control over 
the duties of this depaitment, but he is peculiarly charged with them in all their 
ramifications ”2 

And altliough he was entitled to sit and vote only when laws were 
under consideration, the Company advised that he should be per- 
mitted to sit at the executive meetings of the council 

“ An intimate knowledge ”, it wrote, “ of what passes in council will be of essential 
service to him m the discharge of his legislative functions Unless he is m the habit 
of constant communication and entire confidence with his colleagues, unless he is 
familiar with the details of internal administration, with the grounds on which the 
government acts and with the information by which it is guided, he cannot 
possibly sustain his pait m the legislative conferences or measures, with the know- 
ledge, readiness ana independence essential to a due performance of his duty 

The advice was followed Macaulay (the fiist law member) and his 
successors were summoned to the ordinary as well as to the legislative 
meetings 

The thn d measui e taken in this connection was the ci eation of an 
entirely new body The governor-general in council was directed 
to appoint “Indian law commissioners”, who were to enquire into 
the jurisdiction, powers and rules of all courts and police-establish- 
ments, all forms of judicial procedure, and the nature and operation 
of all laws, civil and criminal, wiitten or customary, and to propose 
any necessary alterations, due i egard being had to the rules of caste, 
and the religions and manners of the people They were to follow 
such instructions as they should receive from the governor-general 
in council, and to draw the pay that the latter should appoint in the 

* 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 85, s 40. * Dispatch, lo December, 1834, ut supra * Idem. 
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scale next below that enjoyed by members of council.^ Thus came 
into existence the first Indian Law Commission. It was designed to 
fulfil a double object — to unravel the tangle of existing laws and to 
advise on new projects of legislation. In both points the new body 
(over which Macaulay and his successors presided without additional 
pay) achieved much It was employed by the new legislature to 
consider and report on projected laws submitted by the subordinate 
governments, and its reports form an interesting and very valuable 
part of the legislative proceedings of the period But its other and 
indeed its principal object proved more difficult than had been 
expected. Macaulay in 1833, usual lucid and specious gift 

of statement, persuaded himself and the House of Commons that the 
ideal moment had come in which to codify the Indian laws, and that 
codification would be a relatively easy, rapid process, which should 
be undertaken without delav When he became law member, and 
presided over the commission, he laboured haid to fulfil his promises 
He produced the first draft of the Penal Code. But that lemained 
a project until, having been reconsidered, amended, and much 
improved, it was at last enacted m 1861 The first Indian Law Com- 
mission thus only laid foundations on which other legislators were to 
build 

The act of 1833 dealt with two other matters ofgieat importance 
— the mode of administering the presidency of Fort William and the 
position and recruitment of the Company’s civil sei vice Reform of the 
government of Bengal was long overdue The conquests and policy 
of Wellesley had gi eatly expanded the ten itoi les of a pi ovince already 
over-large The Agra districts not only lay at a great distance from 
the centre of government but also included the imperial city of 
Delhi adjacent to the powerful state of Ranjit Singh m the Panjab 
Need therefore existed of a strong and vigilant local authority Nor 
was this all The governor-general in council was icsponsible for 
the general administration and policy of all British India as Wiell as 
for the particular administration of Bengal This burden was in fact 
more than he could bear The detail of Bengal administration tended 
therefore to be relegated to subordinate authorities The Bengal 
Board of Revenue acted largely as the government of the province 
A great part of the administration was thus entrusted to revenue 
servants bred up in a revenue system which more than any other 
discouraged familianty with the customs and life of the people 

To this unfortunate system, the evils of which were at the time but 
partially recognised, the act applied two palliatives It declared that 
the terntones under the presidency of Fort William were to be divide^ 
mto two governments * This involved the appointment of a separate 
governor, but did not necessitate the appointment of a council ® 

* 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85, ss 53-5 * Idem, a 38 

• Idem, u 36, 37. 
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In regard to the dual position of the governor-general in council, 
though Charles Grant had half-admitted the evils of the existing 
system,^ nothing useful was done The governor-general was declared 
the governor of the Bengal Presidency This involved a ridiculous 
complication of functions Till the passing of the act of 1833 the 
governor-general of Bengal m council had also been the superin- 
tending government of all British India But now, in order to mark 
the new powers and status of the superintending government, it 
received a new designation — the governor-general of India in 
council^* — so that while the governor-general and council had 
become the central government, the governor-general alone con- 
stituted the government of Bengal The governor-general m council 
thus had powers of superintendence, direction and control over the 
governor-gen ei al, while the governor of Bengal could overrule the 
council of India “A state of things may perhaps occur”, the Com- 
pany observed, “which may in some cases occasion embarrassment ”® 
However, another section of the act permitted the governor-general 
in council to appoint an ordinary member of council deputy-governor 
of Bengal ; and in actual practice the senior ordinary member was 
generally so appointed This avoided the absurdity of the legal posi- 
tion; but did nothing to improve the administration of the province, 
which remained under a minimum of supervision for another twenty 
years In these matters the piovisions of the act were far from ade- 
quate to the needs of the country 

In regard to the recruitment of the Company’s civil service the act 
contained provisions of lai -reaching but not immediate importance 
As has already been noted. Lord Gienville twenty years earlier had 
suggested competition as providing the best means of recruitment 
This project was now introduced in a carefully limited form The act 
directed that estimates of probable vacancies in the civil service should 
be sent to England annually , tlie estimates were to be considered by 
the bbard, which was to ceitify to the court of directois what number 
of nominations — not less than four times the number of expected 
vacancies — might be made. The nominees were then to be examined 
under rules to be made by the board and a quarter selected for 
admission to the Company’s college at Haileybury After three years’ 
studies there, they were to be le-examined and the appointments 
made accordingly * This system, had it been carried into operation, 
would have preserved the advantages of nomination while it intro- 
duced those of competition. It would have excluded the bad bargeuns 
who have always been the misfortune of every system of patronage ; 
4 would also have excluded tlie very clever men, with no interest in 
India but as a field for their talents, who have been the bane of tlie 
system of open competition. Unfortunately the directors of the day 

* Hansard, 3rd Ser xvm, 727 * 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85, s 39 

* Dispatch, 10 December, 1834, ut supra * 3 & 4 Will. IV, c 85, ss 103-8 
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felt more acutely the diminution in the value of their patronage than 
the advantage of being obliged to exercise their patronage wisely 
They hated this infringement of their former privilege They weie 
quite incapable of rebutting the eloquent arguments with which in 
the House of Commons Macaulay developed, amplified and defended 
the plan which he had borrowed and adapted from Grenville’s original 
proposal But though they might be reduced to silence, their hearts 
were obstinately unconvinced In the following yeai they succeeded 
in persuading the easy-going piesident of the board to move an 
amending bill permitting them to defer the execution of these 
directions Macaulay, the one convinced and influential advocate of 
the competitive principle, had then left England to take up his new 
office of law membei The proposal was thus smuggled thiough with 
little consideration, and the first seiious attempt to trench upon the 
directois’ privilege ended ignominiously and without Inal This was 
a great misfortune Uinestncted competition, as afterwards adopted, 
has not lacked its disadvantages But the plan of 1833 might have 
worked gieatly to the welfate of India 

Beside this fruitless piovision should be set anothei, equally bene- 
volent and even less operative No Indian subject of the crown 
“by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any 
of them”, should “be disabled from holding any place, office, or 
employment under the said Company” ^ Clearly tins did not mean, 
and was not designed to mean, that all offices were m future to be 
thrown open indiscriminately to Indians The clause of the act of 
1 793 declaring that none but covenanted servants of the Company 
could hold any civil office carrying over ;^8oo a year salary still 
remained law,® so that except for the new couiicilloiship, which was 
evidently'^ intended to effect a very diffcicnt object,® none of the 
higher civil offices weie in law open to Indians until Indians were 
included in the covenanted civil service The object of the section, as 
the directors lightly observed, was 

not to ascertain qualification, but to lemove disqualification It docs not bitak 
down or derange the scheme of our government as conducted principally through 
the instrumentality of our regular servants But the meaning of the enactment 
we take to be that there shall be no governing caste in British India, that whatever 
other tests of qualification may be adopted, distinctions of race or religion shall 
not be of the number You well know, and indeed have in some important 
respects carried into effect, our desire that natives should be admitted to places of 
trust as freely and extensively as a regard for the due discharge of the functions 
attached to such places will permit Fitness is henceforth to be the ciiterion of 
eligibility There is one practical lesson which the present subject suggests to 
us once more to enforce While on the one hand it may be anticipated that the 
range of public situations accessible to the natives and mixed races will gradually 
be enlarged, it is, on the other hand, to be recollected that, as settlers from Europe 
find their way into the country, this class of persons will probably furnish candidates 
for those very situations to which the natives and mixed races will have admittance 

1 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85, s 87 * 33 Geo III, c 52, s 57 

* Cf Hansard, 3rd Scr. xix, 664 
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Men of European enterprise and education will appear in the field , and it is by 
the prospect of this event that we are led particularly to impress the lesson already 
alluded to on your attention In every view it is important that the indigenous 
people of India, or those among them who by their habits, character or position 
may be induced to aspire to office, should as far as possible be qualified to meet 
their European competitors 

The clause therefore became the basis of that educational policy 
which took shape, in the years immediately following, under the 
influence of Macaulay more than any other individual 

At a time when the slave question was so prominently in the minds 
of all men, it was inevitable that the act should attempt to deal with 
slavery in India The act as originally introduced directed that 
slavery in the Company’s territories should be brought to an end by 
12 April, 1837, or earlier if possible ^ A little consideration, however, 
soon made it evident that the question of slavery in India was a 
different matter from slavery in the West Indies In India it was 
complicated by caste, by Hindu custom, by Muslim law A greater 
latitude of action was therefore accorded to the government of India 
Instead of requiting abolition by a fixed date, the act only directed 
the governor-general in council to take the matter into considera- 
tion, to mitigate the position of slaves in India as soon as possible, 
and to abolish slave status at the earliest practicable moment ® The 
Company’s instructions under this head were shrewd and cautious 
It pointed out that remedial measures should be so framed as to leave 
untouched the authority recognised by both Hindu and Muslim law 
in the heads of families Of real slavery m India, predial slavery 
occurred only in ceitain limited areas, while domestic slavery was 
mild The first refoim which it recommended was to make the 
punishment of injinies inflicted on slaves as heavy as if they had been 
inflicted on ficc persons, while it was suggesteci that emancipation 
should only be effee ted where it was desired by the slave, and should 
always be “a judicial proceeding, investigated and decided by the 
judg’fc”'* In s(K lal as in political affaiis, India was not to be made the 
subject of wholesale experiments 

As a whole the act, while veiy impcifect, was peimeated by the 
libeial ideas of the age, and some contemporaiy comment fell far 
shoit of justice Shoie, for example, who should have known better, 
obscivcd, “Provided each party could gain its own selfish and short- 
sighted objects, the government of India was thrown into the bargain 
with as much indifference as if the people in question had been a herd 
of cattle” ’ The act which appioached the slavery question with wise 
caution, which sought to introduce competition into the recruitment 
,of the civil service, which abolished the Company’s trading rights, and 
envisaged though in an over-sanguine spint the increased employ- 


^ Dispatch, 10 December, 1834, ut supra * Bill, s 88 

* 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85, s 88 * Dispatch, 4 December, 1834, ut supra 
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ment of Indians and the reform of the Indian law, was a good deal 
more than a corrupt bargain between two parties m the British 
parliament Its defects were of a very different nature It did not 
sufficiently reorganise the Indian government The governor-general 
should, as had been at first proposed, have been given the assistance 
of a councillor from each presidency, and should have been wholly 
freed from the duties of local administration in Bengal Legislation 
and administration were both over-centrahsed In short tlie act 
imposed on the government of India duties too extensive and detailed 
to be carried out by a single group of men It was probable, there- 
fore, that the commg yeais would be marked by an excessive uni- 
formity of policy and a decline in the efficient working of the adminis- 
trative machine, due to the development of centralisation m advance 
of communications 

The Home Government undei the act remained almost as it had 
been before, though it was m fact little understood Indeed the 
debates of 1853, when the constitution came up once more for recon- 
sideration, revealed the most singular differences of opinion Some 
declared that India had been governed by the board, others that it 
had been governed by the Company In one way at all events the 
provisions of the statutes had been considerably modified by usage 
The offices of governor-general, of govei nor, and of fourth member 
of the governor-geneial’s council, were to be filled by the Company’s 
appointment, subject to the approval of the crown Further pro- 
vision had been made m 1833 that vacant governorships or seats in 
council must be filled by the Company within two months after the 
receipt of the notification, otherwise its right of appointment would 
pass to the crown, and persons so appointed would not be liable to 
recall by the Company ^ It was therefore expected that normally 
names would be proposed by the directors for the approval of the 
minister, who would exercise a veto over their proposals But the 
time limit of two months, within which the directors had to prdjiose 
an acceptable name unless they were to forfeit that exercise of their 
patronage, greatly though perhaps undesignedly increased the 
mmister’s influence in this matter, with the result that in practice 
names came to be proposed by the minister, and the Company’s 
power of appointment came to be in effect a right of veto * 

This became evident almost as soon as the act came into force. 
Bentmck announced his intention of coming home, and the directors 
were eager to secure the succession as governor-general to their very 
distinguished servant. Sir Charles Metcalfe Charles Grant, still 
president of the board, objected, and a long correspondence ensued,, 
in the course of which the hmited two months almost passed away, 
and finally the chairman of the court was reduced to writing to the 
president of the board that he could not accede to any further delay 
* 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85, s 60 * Cf Hansard, 3rd Ser. cxxix, 48. 
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in proposing the name of a possible successor. ^ The power of nomina- 
tion had already passed out of the Company’s hands. 

While this question was still at issue, a change of ministry took 
place, Lord Heytesbury was proposed by the new president and 
accepted by the court of directors. But before Heytesbury had sailed 
for India, Melbourne came back into office and resolved that a 
ministerial supporter should be rewarded with the governor-general- 
ship of India This was described as a marked breach of precedents 
But while It was agreed that a governor-general exercising his office 
in India should not be lecalled by a mere change of ministry at home. 
It was much less clear that a governor-general who had not yet sailed 
from England should as a thing of course be permitted to take up his 
office under a government other than that which had nominated him 
The earlier cases — Minto’s and Bentmck’s — did not illustrate this 
position at all The court of directors did their utmost to prevent 
Melbourne from acting on his resolve They declared their fear and 
alarm at any measuie which would render “the high and responsible 
station of governor-general of India subservient to political puiposes 
in this country ”.2 But in such cases they were really helpless and 
weie obliged to acquiesce in a cliange The discussions ended in the 
selection of the unfortunate Auckland as the new governor-general 

The reader must not, however, hastily conclude that the Board 
of Control could impose the man of its choice on the court of 
directors. The latter possessed and retained down to the end of its 
political existence the power of recalling any office-holder in India, 
including all governors and the governor-general himself Even the 
most aggiessive of presidents was therefore obliged to refrain from 
proposing pet sons who would be really unwelcome to the court of 
directors On at least two occasions within the period coveied by the 
present chapter was the recall of the governor-general seriously con- 
sidered, and on one of these it was actually effected The first case was 
that of Lord Amherst In 1825, when the news of the Burma War 
was followed by that of the Sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore, the directors 
were so seriously disturbed at the course events were talung that they 
debated the piopiicty of lecalling the governor-general immediately 
The president of the board, Wynn, being unable to dissuade them 
from this couise. Canning was employed to take the matter up with 
them, in Lord Liverpool’s absence; and he sueceeded in smoothing 
matters over with a promise that the papers should be laid before the 
Duke of Wellington for his opinion ® The second case was that of 
Lord Ellenboiough in 1844. Despite his great talents Lord Ellen- 
boiough notably lacked the art of managing otliers. On arriving in 
India he speedily quarielled with the whole civil seivice, preferring 
to employ soldiers wherever he had any choice, conducting his 

* Kaye, L\fe of Tucker, p 480 * Kaye, op at p 460 

• Canning to Laverpool, 3 October, 1825 Bnt Mus Add MSS, 38193, f 233 
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political correspondence through his private, instead of through the 
political, secretaiy, and quitting Calcutta in order that he might 
avoid having to communicate his plans to the members of his council 
This not only increased the difficulties of his work in India, but also 
indisposed the directors who resented the slight thus cast upon their 
relations and prot^g^s Incidentally the same cause inspired the 
peculiar acrimony with which Kaye, usually a fair-minded man, 
approached every aspect of Ellenborough’s conduct Then too, the 
governor-general’s impulsive character could not submit to be bound 
even by the lules which he himself had laid down. When president 
of the board m 1830 he had ordered that no public works costing 
over 10,000 rupees should be undertaken without the previous 
sanction of the East India Company, but now he established new 
and expensive cantonments on his own authonty ^ His Sind policy 
provoked strong criticism Above all he regarded both the Board of 
Control and the court of directors with a scorn far too great to be 
concealed * In 1843 his close fiiend, Wellington, had uiged him 
earnestly to display greater prudence ® But this was in vain Eaily 
in the following year the directors resolved that he should be lecalled 
Though there was much truth in the queen’s view that this was unwise 
and ungrateful,* the governor-general’s conduct had exhibited too 
many irregularities for the ministry to be able to make any effective 
defence Peel therefore acquiesced in his recall, but at the same time 
gave him a step in the peerage and the Grand Cross of the Bath With 
these solatia Ellenborough came home 

In Its way this episode was as significant as Auckland’s appointment 
had been If the latter showed that the ministry possessed the real 
power of nomination, the former proved that the Company’s veto 
was no empty form, for no mimstiy would venture to insist on the 
appointment of a governor-geneial or governor who might be i ecalled 
before he had even landed in India 

In fact the Company retained and continued to exercise a^con- 
siderable share in the authonty exercised by the Home Government 
It is true that matters of foreign policy, of war, peace, and alliances, 
had slipped altogether from its control, and the only way m 
which It could mark its disapproval was the extreme course of 
recalling a peccant governor-general As Wood observed in the 
debates of 1853, the responsibility for Indian foreign policy lay 
exclusively with the president of the board and through him with the 
cabinet ® But in fact this was the branch of policy in which an 
effective home control was least practicable Macaulay’s words — 
“India IS and must be governed m India This is a fundamental law 
which we did not make, which we cannot alter, and to which wff 

^ Cf Colchester, Ellenborough^ s Indian Administration, p 369 
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should do our best to conform our legislation” — while generally true, 
were peculiarly true of foreign affairs The war in Sind, the war with 
Sindhia, the war with Burma, the wars with the Sikhs, were begun, 
conducted, and concluded on the responsibility of the governor- 
general of the day. So that the province m which at London the 
authority of the board was uncontested was also that in which its 
authority could be least exercised 

In all other matteis the policy of the court of directors had to be 
taken into serious consideration The actual relations between the 
court and the board in this period cannot be determined with pre- 
cision, for the original and vital conferences, in which their respective 
views wei e stated and discussed between the president and the chairs, 
have left no record other than an occasional private letter Regular 
documentary evidence (m the “previous communications”) only 
appears as a rule when the principal points of difference have been 
cleared away The best account (so far as the present writer is aware) 
of these relations is contained in a letter of St George Tucker, who 
had enjoyed prolonged experience in lus repeated tenure of the chair- 
manship of the Company 

“The Board”, he writes, “have a general and absolute restraining power, but 
th^ cannot propel us forwards if we choose to resist Our yw alone is sometimes 

sufficient to arrest their proceedings The present government have on more than 
one occasion resorted to a high judicial tribunal for the puipose of coercing us by 
a mandamus, but they signally failed On a late occasion they ordered us to dismiss 
all the judges of our court of Sudder Diwanny Adawlut (the head court of appeal 
in Bengal)— we refused — they threatened to dismiss them by their own authority — 
they weie told that this could only be done by a mandate of recall under the sign 
manual, but they were not prepared to undertake such a responsibility, and the 
case was closed by a peevish censure 

“ I he court of directors still by law retain the initiative, and although by the 
connivance of their organs this privilege may be rendcicd ol no avail, it has hereto- 
fore been asserted with very salutary effect We are also at liberty to protest, and 
to expose to public view instances of maladministration, so that, as long as the 
court shall be filled by independent and honourable men, they may, not only by 
their k^iowledge and experience, assist m giving a proper diiection to the machine 
of government, but they can also exert a wholesome influence m checking the 
career of an unscrupulous government 

Tucket ’s letter ends on a melancholy note “ I feel most painfully”, 
he adds, “that we are gradually sinking” There was, no doubt, 
a steady growth duiing the twenty years following 1833 of the idea 
that direct crown government was the inevitable and desirable end 
In 1833 that idea had been cherished by extiemists on the one side 
like Ellenborough and on the other like J S Buckingham In 1853 
the idea was much moie widely held That fact of itself would no 
4,oubt have tended to make the president of the board more assertive 
of his powers and moie disposed to push them to their extreme length 
But the position of the Company seems to have remained strong 


^ Kaye, op at p 483 
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enough to permit an obstinate resistance. At all events the legislators 
of 1853 clearly felt that the Company would not decline into a mere 
consultative council without a material change in the existing law. 
The new act provided for the reduction of the directors from twenty- 
four to eighteen, and for the immediate appointment of three (rising 
gradually to six) by the crown Since at the same time the quorum 
of directors was lowered from thirteen to ten, it would be possible for 
the crown nominees to constitute the majority in a thinly attended 
court. ^ The intention evidently was to prepare for the time when the 
Company should lapse and its functions be entrusted to a consultative 
council. This was frankly recognised m debate Sir James Graham, 
for example, “believed that the introduction into the direction of a 
small proportion of directors nominated by the crown would form the 
nucleus of a consultative body hereafter which should be the council 
of the sole minister of India named by the crown” * It is clear 
therefore that the plan which was adopted in 1858 was no newly 
found expedient, but rather a solution towards which men had been 
consciously working. 

Affairs m another direction also had moved so far as to abrogate 
the chief reason which had demanded the maintenance of the 
Company. Ever since 1781 the main obstacle to the Company’s 
abolition had been the exercise of the Indian patronage, which no 
one save Fox had dared seek to appiopriate Grenville in 1813 had 
indicated an avenue of escape from the dilemma Macaulay in 1833 
had attempted to open up the avenue Now in 1853 it was decreed 
that the directors’ patronage should cease, that the Board of Control 
should prepare rules for the examination of candidates for the civil 
service, that all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty should be 
eligible to compete, subject to the rules that the board should prepare, 
and that all appointments should be made on the results of the 
exammation * Given the success of this experiment, men naturally 
began to look for the disappearance of the Company according to 
plan in 1873 The Mutiny merely accelerated the foregone ancTcare- 
fully anticipated course of events 

Two other small points show how definitely opinion had developed 
When the presidency of the Board of Control had been first instituted. 
It had been held in conjunction with other important offices, and 
carried a salary oi^2000 a year When in 1810 it had come to be held 
alone, the pay had been raised to ^^000, but in 1831 “in a hot fit of 
economy”* had been reduced to £3500 It was pointed out that the 
post had become cither a mere stepping-stone to something better or 
a refuge for the politically needy, that the president “did not fill that 
office in the cabinet which he ought to do”, that there would be 
constitutional objections to making him a secretary of state, but that 

^ 16 & 17 Vie c 95, ss 2-6 * Hansard, 3rd Ser cxxix, 70 
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at all events his salary should be raised to the same level ^ It was 
therefore resolved that his salary should not be less than that of a 
secretary of stated* — another pieparatory step for the change of 1858 
At the same time the approval of the crown became m future necessary 
for all appointments of councillors, whether to the governor-general’s 
council or to those of the subordinate governments 

The act of 1853 thus strengthened the position of the crown half of 
the Home Government and reflected the growing anticipation of the 
time when it would be the sole organ of government Other pro- 
visions dealt with the government in India Some of the most 
important modified the governor-general’s council The law member 
became an ordinary member, entitled to speak and vote at all meetings, 
legislative or executive, of the council,® thus removing a disability 
against which Macaulay had strongly protested The legislative 
authority of the governor-general was materially enlarged Under 
the act of 1833, while the governor-general at executive meetings 
could act with one member only and could overrule the decisions 
taken by a majoiity, at legislative meetings his presence was not 
necessary, these three ordinary members could act without him, and 
he had merely a casting vote Under the new act no law was to have 
force until it had received his assent, so that he was given a power of 
veto which till then had been lodged only in the home authorities 
A long step was also made towards further differentiating the legis- 
latuic from the executive Under the act of 1833 the distinction 
between the two had consisted only in the right of the law member 
to speak and vote Now a laige relative increase m the council was 
made for legislative purposes Certain additional peisons were to be 
added under the statutory title of “legislative councillors”. These 
wei e to consist of a member nominated by each governor or lieutenant- 
governor, from among the civil servants of at least ten years’ standing, 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, one of the puisne 
judgej of the court, and, if the Company authorised the step, two 
moie civil servants of at least ten years’ standing nominated by the 
govci nor-gcncral ^ Thus the legal element was greatly strengthened, 
and new provincial elements appeared An attempt was made in 
committee in the House of Commons to amend the section so as to 
introduce on to the council Euiopean and Indian non-officials But 
this proposal was defeated by the opposition of the president of the 
board, Sn Charles Wood, who, while favouring the extension of the 
admimstiative employment of Indians, declared truly enough that 
no two Indians could be found to repiesent adequately the diversity 
of Hindu and Muslim society ® It was afterwards averred that the 
absence of Indians on the legislative council had facilitated legislation, 

^ Hansard, 3rd ber cxxix, 822, 854 ^ 16 & 17 Vic c 95, s 33 
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which by alarming Hindu sentiment had assisted to provoke the 
Mutmy. But that criticism, while just in itself, probably misses the 
prmcipal defect of the new arrangement The natural English desire 
to create an Indian legislature visibly separate from the executive led 
mevitably to the formation of a body fiee m theory but shackled m 
practice. There was m fact no immediate need to separate executive 
and legislature. A method, preferable because more elastic and more 
easily capable of development, would have been to leave the actual 
legislative organ untouched, but to have attached to it a consultative 
committee, on which many classes and interests could have been 
represented and on which there would have been no need of that 
irritating official bloc, the sole purpose of which was to preserve the 
executive control over legislation m bodies which had been tech- 
nically invested with legislative power 
Another change of some interest m the legislative sphere was also 
made The former act had authorised the establishment of law com- 
missioners m India mainly m order to accomplish the codification of 
Indian law. This body, though fai from inactive, had achieved little 
beyond drafts that still awaited final levision Owing to complamts 
fi'om the government of India that it cost far more than it was worth, 
it had not been maintained at its full sti ength, and had been reduced 
to one member and a secretary in addition to the law member of 
council who acted as its president ^ The new act thciefore recited the 
fact that, although numerous reports had been sent to England, no 
final decision on them had been taken, and authorised the crown to 
appomt persons in England to examine these recommendations and 
such other matters as might be referred to them with the approval of 
the board, and to report what legislation might be expedient * 

The Law Commission was thus reconstituted and transferred from 
Calcutta to London. This change led to mixed good and evil As will 
be seen from a later chapter,® it at last led to the enactment of codes 
— the Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, the Civil Procedure 
Code — which form landmarks in the history of Indian legislation 
But Its establishment carried with it a hint of a changing attitude 
towards the legislative authority The Home Government now had 
to Its hand an instrument by which at more than one period they 
hoped to control not merely the general policy but also the detail of 
legislative enactments From the first Wood seems to have regarded 
the new legislative council as a tool for the shaping of his projects, 
and speedily fell out with Dalhousie over the degree of authority and 
independence which the legislative council should enjoy,* and though 
in 1 86 1 the authority of the council was materially reduced, like 
disputes broke out between the Duke of Argyll and Lord Mayo ® ' 

^ Hansard, 3rd Ser. cxxix, 562 
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The changes introduced into the administrative structure in India 
were similarly mixed The great province of Bengal was at last 
provided with a separate government The act permitted the appoint- 
ment of a special governor or lieutenant-governor ^ The latter, as 
the cheaper appointment, was of course preferred. Provision was 
also made for the creation of a new piovmce if necessary ^ But against 
these improvements must be set the change made m the relative pay 
of lieutenant-governors and of ordinary members of the governor- 
general’s council Till 1853 rnembership of the latter had been the 
highest point within reach of the civil service But now the annual 
salary of the councillor was reduced to 80,000 rupees, while that of 
the lieutenant-governor was raised to 100,000 The ill-effects of this 
alteration still continue to be felt The governoi -general was deprived, 
or relieved, of that independent, dismteiestcd advice which might be 
expected so long as his council did not look to him for further promo- 
tion and dignity But now the councillors were by law provided with 
a motive for acquiescing wherever possible with the governoi -genet al’s 
views, and the council of the Supreme Government lost the supreme 
position commensut ate with its dignity and duties 

In another respect also the act led up to an unfortunate situation 
Macaulay declared he was disposed to judge the bill by the effect 
which he anticipated from the intioductioii of open competition on 
the civil set vice He seized the occasion to dclivet a most eloquent 
defence of that system of selecting public servants ® Lord Stanley in 
committee diew pointed attention to one weak side of the plan 
Unlimited competition which, in fact, would exclude all Indians 
from pai ticipating he regarded as a step back, not a step forward, 
for, he said, “while the old system could not have been peimanent, 
the present plan would not be felt as an abuse in this country, what- 
ever It might be in India, and it would theiefoie be allowed to con- 
tinue witliout improvement” * But this foiecast, which subsequent 
events confiimed in ev'eiy lettei, fell unicgaided 

It has been said that this act of 1853 was mainly based on a memo- 
randum prepared by Dalhousie in 1852 ® That does not seem to have 
been the view of Dalhousie himself “The India bill is a wretched 
thing”, he exclaims, “no wonder Lord John wished to have nothing 
to do with It ”® Its great fault lay in its clinging too closely to the 
ideas which forty years earlier had been wise, far-sighted, liberal, 
which even twenty years before had been sound and progressive, but 
which had come to need a revision, expansion, reorientation, which 
they were not destined to find, cither 111 1853 or 111 1858 

• ^ ib & 17 Vic c 95, s ib “ Idem, s 17 

* Hansard, 3rd ber cxxviii, 745 sqq • Idem, gxxix, 784 

^ Lce-Warncr, op at ii, 21^ ® Private Letters of Dalhow^te, p 
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1818-1858 

In 1818 the governor-general was also ex officio governor of Bengal 
His title was governor-general of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal In 1833 he became “Governor-General of India” 

In i8i8 the presidency of Fort William in Bengal included Bengal, 
Bihai, Orissa, Benares and “the ceded and the conqueied provinces” 
which, including Benares, were styled in 1834 the province of Agra 
and in 1836 the North-Western Pio\inces Between 1818 and 1858 
the presidency received the following accretions 

{a) the Sagar and Naibada teiiitoiies, fiist placed undei an 
agent to the governor-general and then added to the Noi th-Western 
Provinces , 

{b) Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim, ceded in 1826 bv the king of 
Burma after the Treaty of Yandabo, 

(c) pieces of Dutch territoiy at Fulta, Chinsuia, Calcapur and 
Dacca, ceded in 1824 under a treaty signed in London between Gieat 
Britain and the Netherlands, 

(d) the town of Serampur, sold to the East India Company by the 
king of Denmark in 1845, 

(e) an enclave in Sikkim, which was presented to the East India 
Company by the raja of Sikkim in 1835 bci.ime the site of 
Darjeeling, 

(f) a belt of land between the north boundary of Bengal and 
Darjeeling, ceded aftei the Sikkim expedition of 1850 

In 1836, howevei, the North-Western Provinces, while icmaining 
part of the Bengal Presidency and styled the Upper Piovinces of 
Bengal, ceased to be admimstcied from Calcutta and weie placed 
under a lieutenant-governor, without a council, who was given the 
poweis of a governor with certain reservations And m 1854 Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam, styled the Lower Provinces of Bengal, weie 
entrusted to the charge of a lieutenant-govei nor without a council 
Tenasserim remained directly under the governoi -genei al in council, 
and Arakan was at first made ovei to the hcutcnant-governoi 
of Bengal but w<is soon retransferred to the Supreme GoverA- 
ment. At the close of our period the lieutenant-governor of “the 
Lower Provinces” of the Bengal Presidency held charge of the 
following territories; 
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Bengal 

Area in 
square miles 

85,000^ 

Bihar 

42,000 

Orissa 

7,000 

Orissa (tiibutary mahals) 

15^500 

Chota Nagpur and tributary states 
on south-west frontier 

62,000 

Assam 

27,')00 


It IS difficult to realise that these wide leiritoiies were long ad- 
ministeied by ovei -burdened governoi s-genei al in council who 
furthei held charge of the opium manufacture, whether earned on in 
Bengal oi in the Noi th-Western Provinces , of the Bengal salt manu- 
factuic, of the maiinc and pilot establishments, of educational and 
othei institutions in Calcutta with its large European population 
Eastern Bengal moreover, for reasons which will be apparent later 
on, has always presented peculiarly difficult problems to governments, 
whether Moghul or British Altogether we can understand that the 
necessity of placing the Bengal Lowei Provinces under a local govern- 
ment was lealisccl long befoie it was officially recognised But for 
many yeais govei nors-general were so fully occupied with expanding 
or consolidating empire, with financial and othei anxieties, with 
piolonged and sometimes iintating dispatches from the dnectois and 
the Boaid of Conti ol, that they found little time for careful attention 
to the needs ot piovinces inhabited by a population traditionally 
unwaihkc and apathetic That Bengal was under-administeied, that 
Its conditions demanded continuous and thoughtful care, if abuses 
were not to giow and multiply, was doubtless true But what 
of this, when the icsponsiblc goveinment was pieoccupied with 
Fiench intrigue in the peninsula, or a Maiatha wai, or tiouble with 
Sikhs »ind Afghans, when the dnectois were insisting on strict eco- 
nomy, or paihament was inteiested in some spectacular phase of 
Indian affaiis^ Now and then, indeed, as we shall see, a governor- 
gencr.il would suddenly awake to the existence of unsatisfactoi v 
conditions in the capital piovincc and would lesolve on diastic 
refoim But soon his attention was pei force diiccted elsewheie, and 
111 any tasc his span of office was biief His successoi ai rived pre- 
occupud with large genet al interests And so Bengal remained 
generally neglected until her crying needs compelled paiticulai 
lemedies In 1826 Sii John Malcolm had urged the advisability of 
separating the duties of the govei noi -general altogether irom those 
of “the local goveinment of Bengal”, and so “withdrawing his high 
name from those minor acts which must always agitate a community 
composed like that of Calcutta” Seven years later, by the Govern- 


' Figures taken from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Administration Report (1855-6) 
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merit of India Act of 1833, the governor-general was empowered to 
appoint a member of his council to be deputy-governor of Bengal 
when absent from Calcutta himself, and to invest the deputy with the 
whole or pait of a governoi’s poweis As Biitish India expanded and 
governor s-gencial ivere ncccssaiily often absent from Bengal, the 
capital province passed more and more into the charge of deputy- 
governois selected, as a rule, only because they happened to be senior 
members of council Wilting m 1852 George Campbell observed that 
the existing deputy-governor of Bengal had served with credit in the 
army for fifty-two ycais, but had never enjoyed expcnence of civil 
affairs He was the latest of nine successive governors (i e governors- 
general or deputies) who had administeied the province for the past 
twelve years ^ “It is no wonder”, Campbell added, “that such a 
government is inefficient, that nothing has generally been done 
beyond mere routine, and that Bengal has suffered in consequence ”* 
What was apparent to Campbell was equally apparent to Lord 
Dalhousie 

“Parliament”, said that indefatigable proconsul, “has lately supplied a remedy 
for that great deficiency which pervadea the entire system and was felt in every 
department of the administration I mean the want of a lieutenant-governor who 
should be able to devote the whole of his time and capacity to the Lower Provinces 
alone ”» 

On Dalhousie’s recommendation, when the Company’s charter was 
renewed in 1853, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam became the charge 
of a lieutenant-governor On 28 April, 1854, F J Halhday took over 
the new office 

By far the greater part of the province of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
was governed on a system laid down by elaborate regulations which 
since the days of Hastings and Cornwallis had gradually been evolved 
at Calcutta But much territory had been added to the British 
dominions in Northern India since those early days; and it was plainly 
impossible to govern all the new peoples in accordance with th^ letter 
of the law m the older provinces Within those provinces, too, were 
primitive races, distinct from the ordinary population, who, without 
protection, fell easy victims to grasping money-lenders, tyrannical 
police, rapacious landlords and pleaders For simple peoples, as 
simple a system of administration as possible must be devised which 
would bring them closely into touch with British officers, and would 
conform with the spirit but not with the letter of the Bengal regula- 
tions Arrangements were made accordingly whereby the peoples of 
newly annexed territories or of tracts inhabited by aboriginal tribes 
were governed under a “non-regulation” system. Sometimes, top, 

^ Lord Curzon, however, says “Eight such appointments with the title of President of 
the Council of India and Deputy Governor of Fort William and the Town of Calcutta 
were made between the years 1837 and 1855“ {British Government in Indta^ ii, 74 ) 

* Modern India and its Government, p 228 

* Minute dated 24 April, 1854 
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it was found necessary to withdraw particular districts in the older 
provinces from the operation of the general regulations and to govern 
them on less elaborate principles In Bengal, for instance, on the 
north-eastern frontier of Rangpur this plan was necessarily followed ’■ 
Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim were made non-regulation territories ; 
and so were the south-west frontier tracts of Orissa and the tributary 
mahals So were later the Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts and the 
hill tiacts of Chittagong The British executive in non-regulation 
territories was composed of military as well as of civil officers. But 
our mam concern is with the more complex regulation system, which 
prevailed over the greater part of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency. 

Cornwallis had left Bengal proper, which then included some areas 
now in the province of Bihar and Orissa, divided into sixteen very 
large districts These districts were gradually brought under sys- 
tematic management At first they were suffering badly from the 
eff ects of years of chaotic administration combined with the devasta- 
tion wrought by the famine of 1769-70 From a modern point of 
view, they had so far hardly been administered at all For long 
centuries theie had been vague confusion varied by the consolidation 
of some central power strong enough to enforce payment of revenue 
and raise military levies when required In later yeais there had been 
Maratha 1 aids, wars, Clive’s dual system of governing, later experi- 
ments, and the appalling ravages of a severe famine unmitigated by 
remedial measures The consequences of so dismal a past were 
grievous; and systematic administration could only make way by 
degrees When it began, tracts of culturable land were ovei grown 
with jungle and infested with wild beasts Banditti were swarming, 
and freebooters fiom over the border made frequent incursions into 
Bengal and Bihar As years rolled on, it became plain that districts, 
territoual units of administration, must be increased Commerce, 
business, reference of quarrels to the law courts, grew rapidly, culti- 
vation extended far and wide; the ownership of land passed largely 
from the hands of the big zamindars into those of new families and 
pioprietaiy communities, it became necessary to subdivide all dis- 
tricts into police-circles and not into laige estates of individual 
zamindars Here and there non-regulation charges were created 
because a simpler form of government was required for aboriginal 
tribes. Two districts, Daijeelmg and Jalpaiguri, were formed from 
new territory Elsewhere grave defects m existing boundaries, re- 
vealed by survey operations, necessitated transfers of villages from 
one district to another. Arrangements were made whereby in every 
district civil and criminal and revenue jurisdictions might become 
coterminous. 

Examining the history of the Lower Provinces from Cornwallis’s 

' Bengal Administration Report (1911-112), Historical Rivtcw, p 98. 
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days to these, we find the number of districts increasing before, 
during, and after our period ^ Bengal alone now contains twenty- 
eight distncts 

In 1818 the magisterial and police contiol of a district in the Lower 
Provinces vested in a judge-magistrate* or in one of those district 
magistrates whose appointment had been sanctioned by a permissive 
regulation passed in 1810 Police administration in all districts was 
supervised by four superintendents of police posted since 1808-10 at 
Calcutta, Dacca, Patna and Muishidabad The collectors of districts 
presided over fiscal arrangements only, under the supervision of the 
Board of Revenue at Calcutta In 1829 the government of Loid 
William Bentinck decided to appoint “commissioneis of levenue and 
circuit” Each commissioner was placed in charge of a division 
embracing seveial districts In suboidination to the Board of 
Revenue, he supervised the woik of his collectors, and in siiboidina- 
tion to the government he superintended the administration of the 
judge-magistrates and district magistrates He possessed wide execu- 
tive discretion, was also sessions judge and held assizes in each distiict 
of his division The duties of the judges of the prov incial coui ts of 
appeal and of the four supeiintendents of police were made ovei to 
him, and these officials were abolished In 1831 furthei changes were 
ordained Sessions work was transferred from the commissioners to 
the district civ il judges, who made over their magistei lal duties to the 
collectors For a brief period the magistrate and collectoi 1 eappeared 
in Bengal But in 1837 it was decided once moie to divide his fun( - 
tions, and separate district magistrates were revived Almost ev'eiv 
district had its civil and sessions judge, its collector and its magistiatc, 
but one judge sometimes presided over the civil and ci iminal judic lal 
work of two districts The rank of the judge was superioi to that of 
the collector and the rank of collector was superior to that of the 
district magistrate In 1845 officers holding simultaneously the posts 
of collector and magistrate survived in three Orissa districts orriy 
The leading officers of a district were supported by assistants 
belonging to the covenanted civil service, and by depu tv-collectors 
and deputy-magistrates, principally natives of the country but often 
Europeans or Eurasians, belonging to the uncovenanted sei vices 
recruited by the Government of India At evei y district headquarters 
there were a magistrate’s office and a collector’s office, which included 
a treasury, both with ministerial establishments There weie the 
courts of assistant and deputy-magistrates and collectors and the 
court of the judge If instalments of land revenue were not paid into 
the treasury by appointed dates, estates of defaulteis were sold at the 
collector’s office under “the sunset law”. 

* Rai Manohan Chakrabatti Bahadur, Summary of the changes tn the junsdtctwn of districts 
tn Berual (1757-1916) 

* \uU and Wilson, Hutory of India, vii, 285. 
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The post of deputy-collector was legally established by Regulation ix 
of 1833,^ and that of deputy-magistrate, with or without police 
powers, by a regulation of 1 843 ^ To these posts persons of any religion, 
colour, descent or place of birth might be appointed Desiring to give 
collectors and magistrates special assistance from senior subordinates 
who would be entiusted with powers wider than those which could 
be conceded to ordinary assistants, covenanted or uncovenanted, the 
government of Lord William Bentmck created a rank of “joint 
magistrate ” to which senior covenanted assistants might be appointed 
Later on, with the double object of increasing magisterial control 
over the police and of bringing justice nearer to the doors of the 
people, joint magistrates were posted to the charge of subdivisions of 
districts with the title of “ subdivisional officer” These officers 
resided in then subdivisions Afterwards assistant and deputy-magis- 
trates also were posted to subdivisions which were originally created 
in a somewhat haphazaid fashion Located with legard to the posi- 
tion of important villages 01 markets, or in the centre of some out- 
lying part of an extensive district, 01 in a tract where some big 
zamindar was playing the tyrant, they developed piecemeal under 
pressure of vaiying circumstances Even in 1856 there were in the 
whole pi ovincc only thirty-thi ce subdivisional magistracies ® 

We liav'e seen that in 1845 onlv three magistratcs-and-collectois 
lemaincd But the union of magistciial and fiscal functions also 
survued in eight “independent” joint magistrates who presided over 
(ight minoi distiicts, offshoots fiom older districts, and subdivisions 
still in icgard to icvcmie business, but sepaiate chaiges m other 
icspects Taxes weie paid 111 at the parent headquarteis tieasuiv, but 
the “independent joint magistiatc”, although merely a sub-collectoi , 
possessed all the poweis of a distiict magistrate These arrangements 
weie designed to secure more vigilant and effective magisterial supei- 
vision foi lemotc tiatts wheie ciime was lampant** Sev'en of these 
scmi-chstiicts were converted into ordinal y distiict charges in 1861 
Fiom 1837 to i 8'^4 the expeiiment was tried of transferring the 
supervision of the police from the commissioneis to a piovincial 
superintendent whose hcadquaiteis were at Calcutta Assam, how- 
ever, and the non-iegulation poition of Oiissa weie excluded fiom 
his juiisdiction In 1850 Chittagong was also excluded, and in 1854 
the office of supcimtcndent was abolished, and the duties weie le- 
transferred to the commissioneis 

Thus at the close of our period we have distiict admimstiation in 
Bengal supei intended by commissioneis and conducted geneiallv by 
collectors and distiict magistrates assisted by joint magistiates, 
deputy-magistiates and dcputy-collcctois The judicial decisions of 

* Fhstorual Summary , Ihn^al Admimstratwn Report (191 1-12), pp 45-6 

^ Idem 

^ Butkland, Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors, i, 26, 219 

* Historical Summary, Bengal Administration Report (1911-12), p 47 
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all magistrates were, except in petty cases, appealable to the district 
judges, who combined the functions of sessions judge with those of a 
civil j’udge As civil judges tliey heard appeals from the decisions of 
suboidinate Indian judges Anxious to give tlie natives of India a 
more honourable share in the administiation, Lord William Bentinck 
had very laigely increased the jurisdiction of Indian judicial officers 
appointed to try civil suits He created a new rank of “principal sadr 
amiri" with power to tiy original suits up to a value of Rs 5000, and 
decided that m lespect of suits for property above a certain value 
appeals from the decisions of the principal sadr amtns should he not 
to the civil and sessions judge but to the sadr court, the chief (Com- 
pany’s) tribunal of the piovince The lowest grade of judicial officer 
in civil cases was that of the munstff, who had succeeded the “native 
commissioner” of Cornwallis’s days His decisions were appealable 
to the district judge. 

The districts, averaging toward the end of oui period about 3000 
square miles in area, were each divided into from fifteen to twenty 
thanas (police-circles) At each thana headquarters was an officer 
styled daroga, supported by a cleik, a sergeant and from twenty to 
fifty armed men, all badly paid In any considerable outlying town 
was a small resident force of police under a petty officer In all villages 
were chaukidars (watchmen) supposed to keep guaid at night, to notice 
the movements of bad characters, to apprehend felons caught 
flagrante deltclo, and to report all important matters at the tfiana 
headquarters Chaukidars generally were appointed by the zamindars 
of their \ illagcs, and any appointment might be vetoed by the district 
magistrate But Regulation xni of 1 8 1 3, which was the first municipal 
enactment in Bengal, pi ovidcd foi the appointment m large towns of 
chaukidars who were to be paid by the residents, the preamble laying 
down the principle that the people for whose benefit and protection 
such an establishment might be entertained should defray the charge 
of their maintenance ^ Ordinary village chaukidars were remurrcrated 
by the state for watch-and-ward, but in many respects were the 
private servants of the zamindars from whom they held chakran 
(service) lands upon which the government possessed a hmited hen 
This arrangement worked badly The chaukidars were useless and 
corrupt, the supple tools of the zamindars Although by regulations 
passed in 1808 and 1812* the latter were liable to heavy penalties and 
even to forfeiture of their lands if they failed to give early information 
of the commission of offences or afforded countenance to robbers, 
they had only to establish friendly relations with the police darogas to 
reign as they pleased over weaker neighbours and reap ample proffis 
fi:om the villaimes of banditti The British officers, who alone could 
prevent such malpractices, were scanty in number, hampered by a 

^ Bengal District Admmstraiton Committee Report (i 91 3-1 4), p 97 

* Mill and Wilson, op cit vii, 288 
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faulty and unstable administrative system and served by corrupt and 
ill-trained subordinates Moving about was often difficult and 
generally slow Lawlessness and violence were frequent and easy ^ 
In i8'j5 the first lieutenant-governor, Sir Frederick Halliday, sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Government specific proposals for improve- 
ment in the pay of the regular district police, admitting that “the 
outlay though considerable could not be regarded as final, as the 
police establishment was numerically weaker than it should be for the 
protection of property and the preservation of good order” In 1856 
he further pressed the question, urging the importance of raising the 
tone of the whole administration of criminal justice in Bengal The 
police were bad and the tribunals were inefficient These two circum- 
stances acted and reacted upon each other The thirty-three sub- 
divisional magistrates were too few to exercise adequate control The 
village chaukidars were extremely corrupt 

“Whether right or wrong”, he wrote, “the general native opinion is that the 
administration of criminal justice is little below that ofa lottery, in which, however, 
the best chances are with the criminals, the corruption and extortion of the police 
cause it to be popularly said that dacoity is bad enough, but the subsequent enquiry 
very much worse ’* 

Halhday recommended five indispensable measures (a) the improve- 
ment of the character and position of the village chaukidars^ {b) ade- 
quate salaries and fair piospccts of advancement for the regular 
stipendiary police, {c) the appointment of more experienced officers 
as district magistiates who should be of a standing not mfeiior to that 
of the collectors, {d) the appointment of one hundred more deputy- 
magistrates, and the investment of all magistiates with judicial and 
executive powets, {e) improvement m the ciiminal couits of justice 
He dwelt on the necessity of good roads and of a popular system of 
vernacular education In communicating with the court of diiectois 
on tli^ whole subject the Goveinment of India recommended a 
movable coips of mihtaiy police for each division m the Lower 
Provinces Aftei the Santal insurrection, which will be noticed 
later, the lieutenant-governor, in reply to a refeience from the 
Supieme Goveinment, advised the foi matron of a body of well- 
organised and officered mihtaiy police for the internal defence of 
Bengal. The corps was raised and was afterwards expanded during 
the Mutiny, drawing lecruits largely fiom the hardier races of Upper 
India. The proposals of the lieutenant-goveinoi did not bear general 
fruit until after 1858, but 111 1856 he succeeded in procuring the 
passing of a Ghaukidari (or village police) Act which provided for the 
v^atch-and-ward of those larger towns and villages to which it was 
applied In them chaukidars were appointed by the district magistrates 
on such salaries as they thought fit. The cost was recovered from the 


' Buckland, op ett p 2^ 
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inhabitants, in proportions assessed by panchayats, committees of five 
leading men Any surplus available from tax-funds was spent on 
sanitary and other improvements 

Halliday desired the union of judicial and executive power in all 
magistrates He considered, too, that each district should have one 
head only The office of magistrate-and-collector should be revived 
The case for this reform had been trenchantly stated by Dalhousie 
When in 1854, enumerating the defects which called for removal 
in Bengal, that great governor-general gave the first place to “the 
separation of the offices of collector and magistrate contrary to the 
system which had long prevailed in the lieu tenant-governoi ship of 
the North-Western Provinces” ^ 

These views were warmly advocated by Halliday, and Dalhousie’s 
successor. Canning, recorded, in a minute dated 18 Febiuary, 1857, 
that as regal ded the people, tlie patriarchal form of government was 
most congenial to them and best understood bv them , and as regarded 
the governing power, 

the concentration of all responsibility upon one officei cannot fail to keep his 
attention alive, and to stimulate his energy in every depaitment to the utmost 
whilst It will preclude the growth of those obstructions to good government which 
are apt to spring up where two co-ordinate officers divide the authority * 

This decision was endorsed by Lord Stanley, sccrc tary of state for 
India, in a dispatch dated 14 April, 1859 The change was rapidly 
earned out, and at the same time seven of the eight “independent” 
joint magistracies were convei ted into districts 

The leform was one of great importance The magistratc-and- 
collector, or district officer of our period in Bombav, Madras and the 
North-Western Provinces, was practically a local governor, cxcicising 
a wide-ranging superintendence ovei his district and regarded by its 
people as their helper and ruler In discharging his 1 esponsibilities he 
derived great advantage from the combination of his poweis During 
the hot season he remained at his headquarters unless called to some 
outlying place by an emergency But at the beginning of the cold 
weather he “went into camp”, 1 e toured ovei his district with tents 
and a small office establishment Halting here and there, he visited 
and inspected police-stations, superintended police arrangements 
generally, visited schools, examined all matters connected with the 
expenditure of local funds and the welfare of the people As collector 
he presided over a large revenue and land-records establishment 
distributed throughout his district, and devoted careful attention to 
the doings of officials responsible for the collection of revenue and th^ 
proper maintenance of village accounts and registers In the North- 


^ Dalhousie’s minute is quoted in full in Ghakrabatti*s Summary of the changes in the 
jurisdiction of districts in Bengal 
* Buckland, op at pp 24-5 
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Western Provinces his district was divided into tahsils (revenue sub- 
divisions which were distinct fiom police-circles), each with a head- 
quarters office and treasury, presided over by a tateWar or sub-collector 
of revenue who was invested with petty magisterial powers and in 
education and status was decidedly superior to the average thanadar 
(police-station officer) The revenue was paid into the tahsil treasuries ; 
and through the tahsildars the district officer was kept in constant 
touch with rural affairs Subordinate to the tahsildars were kanungos, 
travelling inspectors of the registers kept up by patwaris (village 
accountants) The energy and practical abihty which were necessary 
qualities for a good district officer were essential also for a good 
tahsildar. 

“ The magistrate”, says Campbell, “may be considered the delegate of the rulmg 
powers of the government, the collector its agent in everything that concerns its 
own interests and the interests of those connected with it m the land, but the two 
duties are intimately connected, and the functions materially assist and affect one 
anothei ” 

A magistrale-and-collcctor was kept in check by a liberal, widely 
understood, and freely exercised power of appeal from his derisions 
He was in all executive and revenue matters suboidinate to his com- 
missioner and was liable to see his judicial decisions in criminal cases 
upset by the sessions judge Yet in fact he possessed great influence and 
powers of initiative, and to the people he represented the one em- 
bodied authoiity whom they could easily and frequently approach 

In most Bengal distiicts, however, during the twenty years which 
piecedcd the Mutiny theie was no such lepiesentative of the govern- 
ment possessed, by virtue of his office, of pre-eminent power and 
responsibility It was the duty, the inspiring duty, of no one servant 
of the Company to watch over and pi omote the general welfare, from 
every point of view, of the people committed to his charge And as 
one legacy of the Peimanent Settlement was the payment of all 
revenije into the district headquarters treasury, and another was a 
complete absence of any attempt to register either the tenures and 
the holdings of cultivators 01 any changes in the ownership of land, 
no Bengal collector enjoyed the assistance of tahsildars^ or of any 
subordinate levenue staff All oidcrs fiom headquarters to outlying 
parts of the district travelled through the coiiupt and oppressive 
police These administrative shoi tcomings, and the long years which 
elapsed befoie Bengal became the sole charge of a whole-time 
governoi, combined with othei consequences of the Permanent 
Settlement and a wide hick of communications to bear haidly on 
riyal populations 

The government of Goinwallis had lecognised its duty “to protect 
all classes of people and more particularly those who from their 


^ Tahsildars were abolished in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1802 
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situation are most helpless” ^ It had reserved power to enact such 
regulations as might be thought “necessaiy foi the protection and 
welfare of the dependent ‘ talukdars ’ (sub-proprietors), ryots (tenants) 
and other cultivators of the soil”. It had ordered that zammdars 
should give their tenants written leases and that village accountants 
should keep the accounts of the ryots in registers But these orders 
were never earned out Subsequent governments contented them- 
selves with facilitating collection of land revenue by enabling 
zammdars to employ, instead of civil suits for the recovery of arrears 
of rent, such summary processes as arrest, imprisonment or distraint 
of property These concessions to the landlords were unaccompanied 
by any attempt on the part of the government to secuie the rights of 
the tenants by registering their holdings, lents or customary piivilegcs 
At first, indeed, tenants were piotected by the existence of a large 
culturable and uncultivated area They were in demand But as the 
countiy settled and population increased, competition for holdings 
intensified, and oppoi tunitics for lack-rcnting aiosc Summary eject- 
ments became fiequeiit If the victims appealed to the collectors they 
were referred to the civil courts, where they wei e unable to produce 
written leases in support of their assertions and could not lefcr the 
presiding officei s to any government record of then rights and holdings 
Being in every suit the weaker and the poorer pai ty, they obtained 
little or no assistance fiom the vakils (pleadeis), who wcic leady to 
appear for the zammdars From the latter they leceived Jittle or no 
generosity Many of the big landlords had given place to new men or 
to proprietary communities, or had leased or mortgaged tlicir villages 
to money-lending families Expanding cultivation, rising rents, the 
fixed and unalterable government demand, the powei lessness of 
tenants in the civil courts, and the tendency of estates to split into 
numbers of shares, enhanced the market-value of landed property 
Zammdars, lessees, sub-lessees, mortgagees, sub-moi tgagees inci eased 
and multiplied In village after village layers of middlemen inter- 
posed between the cultivatois and the zammdais, who wcic re- 
sponsible to the government for payment of levcnue All these 
interlopers, and the persons from whom they derived then titles, 
endeavoured to setew as much piofit as possible from the tenants, 
who were squeezed, lack-icnted, and driven more and more to the 
money-lenders The scramble among those ovei him for profits from 
his labours tended to drive the Bengal cultivatoi nearer and nearer 
to the wall But he was sustained by long piactice m self-protection, 
he was favoured by the copious rainfall, the fertilising rivers and the 

rich soil of his province Thus it was that m 1852 an observer noted 

• 

What stnkcs me most in any village or set of villages in a Bengal district, is the 
exuberant fertility of the soil, the sluttish plenty surroundmg the cultivator’s abode, 
the frmt and timber trees, and the palpaole evidence against anything like famine 

^ Regulation i of 1 793. 
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Did any man ever go through a Bengali village and find himself assailed by the cry 
of want or famine^ Was he ever told that the ryot and his family did not know 
where to turn for a meal, that they had no shade to shelter them, no tank to bathe 
in, no employment for their active limbs? That villages are not neatly laid out 
like a model village in an English county, that things seem to go on, year by year, 
in the same slovenly fashion, that there are no local improvements, and no advances 
in cultivation, is all very true But considering the wretched condition of some of 
the Irish peasantry, or even the Scotch, and the misery experienced by hundreds 
in the purlieus of our great cities at home, compared with the condition of the 
ryots, who know neither cold nor hunger, it is high time that the outcry about the 
extreme unhappiness of the Bengal ryot should cease ^ 

There is often, however, in Indian villages much which does not 
catch the eye of a superficial observer but nevertheless gravely affects 
the happiness of the cultivators It is not good for simple and illiterate 
peasants to be diiven to distant law courts to plead for ordinary 
consideration, and when they have arrived at their destination, to 
find themselves at a serious disadvantage through the absence of 
registeis which should record their status, their rents, the particulars 
of their holdings It is not good for them to be placed at the mercy of 
rapacious landloids, pleaders and couit underlings It is not good 
for them to be expelled from their ancestral fields for no fault what- 
evei, to see their lights ignored because a paternal government has 
not tioubled itself to asceitain and record those rights As long 
ago as 1822 Loid Hastings, in the midst of a thousand caies, found 
time to ponder over these things On i August, 1822, his government 
proposed to the court of directors that a survey should be undertaken 
and a record of rights prepared in the permanently settled districts 
of Bengal “as being the only real means of defining and maintaining 
the rights of the ryot” But for the next thirty-seven years all that 
was ever done was to lefer aggrieved tenants to the civil courts, 
wheie their chances of success or fair play were obviously indifferent 
Suiveys of distiicts indeed began in 1834-5, but these were not 
cadastral, from field to field, as were suivcys m the neighbouring 
North-Western Provinces In the Lower Provinces village boundaries 
were demarcated, and useful statistics weie piepared, but nothing 
was done to secure the position of the cultivators In short, the revenue 
system bequeathed to Bengal by Cornwallis did not conduce to the 
happiness or content of the people, and its defects and omissions 
tended to obstruct free and beneficial intercourse between district 
officers and the rural population of the province 

Roads were a matter of peculiar difficulty even m western Bengal, 
where in seasons of heavy rainfall and high floods wide tracts became 
sheets of water But eastern Bengal was at all trmes largely a water 
country Its features were thus described by the District Adminis- 
tration Committee of 1 91 3-14 

Those members who have previously been unacqjuainted with Eastern Bengal 
are convinced that no one who has not travelled over its rural areas is likely to grasp 

^ Kaye’s Admmstratxon qf the East India Company ^ p. 194. 
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its difficulties Communications are more scanty and more inefficient than m any 
part of India known to us Tiaversed by mighty rivers, and tributaiy streams, 
visited by abundant rams, these eastern districts are mainly a water-country which 
yields rich harvests of nee and jute to a teeming population, partly concentrated 
in a few towns, but mainly scattered ovei a number of villages The villages, often 
close to marshes or winding along the banks of some tortuous stream, generally 
consist of scattered homesteads, built on whatevei rising ground may be available 
Often the houses are hidden in thickets of bamboos, fruit-trees and undergrowth 
In the rams vast tracts of the country are completely submerged, the houses, each 
on Its own section of naturally or artiBcially raised land, stand up like islands in 
the flood, and only a few of the more important loads are out of water Boats are 
the ordinary means of transit, and markets spring up on the banks of waterways 
Even m the drier weather the country is intersected by streams and creeks. It is 
easy for wary dacoits to choose their time and prey, to effect then purpose and to 
disappear, leaving no tracks behind ^ 

It was long held to be doubtful whether the terms of the Permanent 
Settlement precluded the imposition of cesses or rates on the zamin- 
dars in order to provide means of extending elementary education 
and of making and maintaining loads The zamindars themselves 
stoutly maintained that the levy of any such impost would be unjust 
and contrary to the pledges given them by the government of 
Cornwallis This plea was long debated and not rejected till 1870 
For years, too, the governor-general in council, hard pressed by 
war expendituie, failed to appieuate the importance of good loads 
in Bengal Some idea of the backward state of communications may 
be formed from the facts that even in 1855-6 four streams on the 
Grand Trunk Road (from Calcutta to Noith-Wcstein India) re- 
mained to be budged, and that only then was a project for bridging 
the Hughli at or near Calcutta considered ^ Sir John Strachey 
describes conditions existent in Bengal about 1854 

There were almost no roads, or bridges or schook, and there was no proper 
protection to life or property The police was worthless, and robberies and violent 
crimes by gangs of armed men, which were unheard of in other provinces, were 
common not far from Calcutta •* 

But a better era was dawning Dalhousie fully appreciated the 
need of improved communications He transferred the charge of 
public works from inefficient military boards to provincial govern- 
ment departments His engineers metalled a longer mileage of roads 
than had been constructed by the four preceding governors-general * 
Before he resigned office a system of trunk lines had been sketched, 
and the first section of the East India Railway had been opened, the 
modern postal system had been inaugurated, a telegraph line ran 
from Calcutta to Agra Modem India had begun to take shape 
Before observing the violent storm which attended its birth, we must 
notice certain kinds of epidemic crime which, encouraged by adminis- 

^ Bengal District Administration Committee Report (1913-14), p 12 

* Buckland, op cit p 29 

* Strachey, Indiay p 420 

^ Hunter, *Hndia of the Queen” Cf Imperial Gazfitteery iii, 36b 
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trative deficiencies and lack of communications, long afflicted the 
districts of Bengal. 

In 1853 Kaye remarked of the India of his day* 

hundreds of its natives disappear, and their disappearance is either hardly noted, 
or It creates no astonishment or alarm A journey in India is a mattei of many 
months, and numerous are the perils which beset the path of the unprotected 
pedestrian Hence it was that whole hecatombs were sacrificed to the goddess 
Devi, and no one took account ol the victims 

He refers to the monstrous crimes of the thags (literally “cheats”) 
who for years infested every part of India except the Konkan in the 
Bombay Presidency They were a fraternity of murderers who bore 
a name earned apparently by their disguises and crafty methods of 
procedure. Before starting on expeditions to rob and murder, they 
invoked the aid of the Hindu goddess of strength and destruction, 
Kali alias Devi alias Bhawani, consecrating to her the weapons of 
their trade, the strips of cloth used in strangling their victims and the 
pickaxes with which the graves of these poor people were dug 
“A thag”, wrote Captain Sleeman, “considers the persons murdered 
precisely in the light of victims offered up to the goddess ” 

It was some time before the Supreme Government awoke to the 
fact that within their own home territory organised bands of pro- 
fessional and hereditary robbers and murderers, lecognised and 
indeed to a certain extent tolerated by their fellow-men, weie com- 
mitting the most hoiiible crimes “with as much forethought and 
ingenuity as though muidcr was one of the fine arts, and robbery 
a becoming effort of human skill, nay even were glorying in such 
achievements as acts welcome to the deity” But when at last the 
position was understood, a thagi police department was organised 
under Captain, aftei wards Sii William, Sleeman, one of the Com- 
pany’s ablest servants In the older provinces, however, to catch a 
thag was far easier than to procure his conviction, for thags “thiove 
upon the legal niceties and the judicial reserve of the English tribunals 
and laughed our regulations to scorn” ^ So in 1836 a special act was 
passed by which any person convicted of belonging or having belonged 
to a gang of thags became liable to imprisonment for life Thus all 
that was necessary to secure conviction was to piove association of 
an individual with these pests of society Encouraging approvers, 
Sleeman and his officers by indefatigable and compi ehensive opera- 
tions gradually put an end to thagi, looting out what he justly calls 
“an enormous evil which had for centuries oppressed the people and 
from which it was long supposed that no human effbi ts could relieve 
th^m” 2 By 1852 the guild had been scattered, never again to re- 
assemble, but Bengal had been infested by river thags as well as by 

1 Kaye, op at pp 354-79, O’Malley, Bengal, Bthar and Onssa, pp 346-50 

* Quoted, Calcutta Revtew (i860), xxxv, 373. 
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road thags, and even m 1854 as many as 250 boats manned by these 
miscieants weie infesting the Ganges between Calcutta and Benares. 

The stiuggle against dakaiti or dacoity (biigandage) lasted even 
longci than that against thagi, and had not attained complete success 
at the dose of our peiiod Warien Hastings had applied “an extia- 
01 dinar) and cxemplaiy coercion”,^ not only against dacoity but also 
against those whom he stigmatised as its “nuising-motheis”, the 
zaniuidats and the police The snake, hovsevci, was only scotched 
In 1810 Lord Mitito obsciscd that “a monstious and disorganised 
state of society existed at the \cty' scat of that goveinment to which 
the country might justly look toi salety and piolcction” Bengal w.is 
far mote subject to biigandage than mote tecent acquisitions and less 
ciNilised tracts This anomaly was due to the iichcs of the couniiy, 
Its long security fiom invasion, its venal police and unscrupulous 
zamindais, who frequently regarded their estates “as fields to plunder 
m, extort »uid pillage’’ The dacoits had secured then position by 
systematic intimidation ^ 

“It 1^ imptossiblc", \>ruce Minto, to imagine witlioiit siting it the horrid 
aj>ttndanc> vvliith thes hast obtained over the miiabitants at large oi the countiics 
which have been the priiKipal scent eit their itieHittcs la tiuth the raptains ol 
the band arc cstce me d and even called the hakiin 01 ruling powe r, while the gene la- 
ment docs not possess cithci authoiity 01 inilueiKe enough to obtain iioin the 
people the smalle'st aid lowaid their eiwn pioteetion ” 

Minto initiated a vigorous campaign against dacoity , but in 1823 
the pest was so iilc in the Purnca district tfiat leases of estates were 
sought lor in the expectation that profits would be swelled by shares 
from illicit plunder Afterwards, with the aid of the reccntlv organised 
thagi police-loicc, some gangs ol dacoits wt'ie broken up, but cap- 
tures seldom ended in conviction .is victims feared to testify .igainst 
then oppressors, so in 1843 an .u t was p.issecl similar to that pre- 
viously directed against thagi lo see uic convii tion it sufficed rncie ly 
to prove association with a gang of dacoits either within or outside 
the Company’s territories before or after the passing of the* new 
measure Doubt, hejwcvci, arose .is to the applicability of this cn.u l- 
ment to dacoits who did not belong to ce 1 t.im ii ibe*s therein specif u*d 
In 1851 this doubt was removed by fuilhei legislation Kaye tells us 
that even then by terioiism, by producing numeious false witnesse's, 
and by availing themselves of the barriers which the complicated 
machinery of the law placed between “the eyes of the British func- 
tionary and the crimes which were committed around him’’, the 
dacoits were still glorying 111 their exploits “as sportsmen do’’ 

In 1852 Wauchope, the magistrate of Hughli, loiw.udcd to the 
supenntendent of poire e a list of 287 dacoits belonging to tliice gangs 
which were eoneerned m cighty-tfirce daeoities, .uldmg that at least 

* l^ngal Revenue Consultations, 19 April, 177^ 

^ O^^Ldlcy, op at pp 305-6, alio Mill and Wilson, vii, ;iB4« 
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thirty-five gangs were then committing depredations near Calcutta. 
He was himself appointed special Dacoity Commissioner and, assisted 
by the new enactments, rapidly improved the situation But the 
central difficulty of the situation was the fact that the sufferers were 
too apathetic to defend themselves individually, and even in 1859 the 
Dacoity Commissioner was still indispensable 

Among the best achievements of the Company’s servants in parts 
of the Lower Piovinces wcie the conversion of restless and savage 
lubes of aboriginals into geneially law-abiding cultivators The 
pacification of the Santals, of the dinars or Bhumij of Manbhum, of 
the Larka Kols of Chota Nagpui, of the Khonds of the Orissa hills 
was effected not only by the excicise of supciior force which alone 
could subdue rapine and bloodv feiocity, but by methods of concilia- 
tion and kindness practised by ccitain British ofliceis whose names 
still blossom in the dust 

Imoiu time to time uhgious and agiaiian agitation pioduced 
i( lapses into baibaiism Such a relapse was the Santal rebellion of 
1855, which arose fiom the icscntmcnt of a tube of piimitive culti- 
\atois at then impotence to lesist the exactions of Bengali and Bihaii 
landloids About 30,000 Santals o\eii an a laige expanse of countr), 
loasting Bengalis, iipping up then women and toiturmg then 
childicn riie using was quelled b\ a stiong militaic foice and after- 
wards the Santal PaigancLs were constituted a scpaiate distiut and 
I tiled on a siinplei s\stem designed to secuie closci pcisonal contact 
between Biitish ofliceis and the people 

Disii K t administi ation in Bengal weathei ed the ti lals of the Mutin\ 
light gallanth When the stoim bioke theic weie in Bengal, Biliai 
and Oiissa onl\ 2 [oo l^uiopean soklicis as against Indian Ibices of 
more than 2()a>oo In Calcutta iheie was a singh Bntisli icgiment 
No otiui Biiiish tioops weie iieaiei tlian Dinajiin, 380 miles awa\, 
wIki(‘ a ugiment was iniploNccl m wMtehing four Indian legiments 
and ty< gnat tit\ of Patna ' In June, 1837, Lord Claiming found it 
lucessaix to pass a stiingent Pi css Act, opei alive foi one veai, which 
was leciuiuel lathei foi Calcutta and Bengal than foi Uppei India 

1 doubt )k said, “wlRthoi il is tu!l> known 01 undt iMikkI to what an and i- 
( ions i\t<nl sedition h.is n [>ouicd into the hcaitN ot the nitivt population ot 
India within tlu lajit tew wttks undci the guise ol intclhgciKc supplieii to them b> 
thf native luwspapiis It has Ixcn done scdulou;>l> , clcvtilv aitlull) In 
addition to jKivtision ot fails there aie lonstanl vilituations ot tlu Chntrnment, 
false iisse rlions ot its puipeises, and unceasing attempts to sow discontent and 
liatreel Ik tween it and its subjeits 

Yet despite all adveisc eiicumstaiKcs, despite a geneial laek of 
c^mmunu aliens, despite defee ts ot administi aiiv e 01 gamsatioii ah eadv 
nolle ed, although liaidlv a single disliicl escaped eitlici actual dangoi 
Ol the apptchcnsion theicof, so little wxis the public peace distuibed 

‘ Bueklaiid, <7>> at p b * Hutory and Law (i/ StdUwn, p lOj 
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that m submitting his final detailed report on tlie whole of that 
troublous period, die heutenant-govcrnor was able to state that “the 
outbreak, as far as the Lower Piovinces are concerned, had been 
simply a military mutmy, and there has been at no time anything 
that can be called a rebellion in the sense in which that teim may 
propel ly be used” ^ 

The people of Bengal are for the most pait, as Loid Canning said, 
“less warlike and tuibulent dian those ol Uppei India”. But while 
large sections of them aie tinud, apathetn, and peculiarly susceptible 
to the domination of unscrupulous terroiisni, there were in 1857 many 
resdess and truculent men who desired nodung inoie ardently than 
the ovei throw of the one power winch stood between the piovincc 
and anaichy. Between all such and the achievement ot their designs 
stood a sm^l band of Biilish ofticcis and the general conlidence of 
the people m die power and detei mination of the British government 

Heie, foi the present, we must leave oui subject, 1 einembei iiig that, 
so far, the educaUonal policy adopted in 1835 had hatdly touched 
Bengal outside Calcutta Even in 1852 tlieic weic in the go\cinment 
educational msiituiions ot the whole Lowei Piovinces upwaids ot 
11,000 pupils onl), of whom 103 weie Chiistians, 791 weie Muham- 
madans, 189 weie Aiakanese, thags, and Bhagalpui Hill aboiigmcs, 
wlule the rest weie Hindus ^ Action on the famous Ediaation 
Dispatch of 19 Juh, 1854, had baiely commenced when it w.is re- 
tarded by the outbieak ot the Mutiny and consequent financial 
difficulties btatc education was, later on, to bring in new pioblems, 
but to the gross ignorance which pievailed so widely within oui peiiod 
are largely to be asciibed not only ccitain monstious e\ils mentioned 
in dus chapter, but also the genet al incompetence and dishonesty of 
the pohee ® The field foi the selection ot capable and trustwoithy 
government servants w'as natiow and restricted 'I’his tucumstance 
naturalK affected the efficiency of die law courts whiili were not 
guided by the caieiuliy considered codes ol law and piotcduje of a 
later day Ihc ciiminal law was then “a patchwotk made up ot 
pieces, engtafted at all times and seasons on a giound neaily covered 
and obliterated” * 

If we weigh dicse circumstances with die consequences of admuiis- 
trative mistakes made far away in the past and postponements of 
Bengal interests to rnoie immediately pressing considcr.itions, if we 
icmember the lack of conimuiucations and the physical features ol 
the eastern distiicts, wc shall rathei wonder that things went as well 
as diey did than cavil because they did not go bcttci 

It may be asked why, in view of the onerous nature of the task of 
district admmistration in Bengal, was no seiious attempt made "to 
introduce local self-government? Efforts were made, dictated laigely 

* Buckland, cii p 157 * Kaye, at p 614 

* Cakutta iUtmw muev, 37a. ^ Campbell, Modirn India, p 465 
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by sanitary considerations, to establish a municipal system in towns 
which were willing to accept one; but Campbell tells us that when 
a deputy-governor of Bengal had imposed a municipal constitution 
on a ccitam town, and the district magistrate tried to “carry out its 
details”, he was “prosecuted” m the Supreme Court at Calcutta by 
some of the inhabitants and ordered to pay damages as a majority of 
the inhabitants did not desire the innovation “Strange to say”, 
remarks Campbell, “the unenlightened Indian public cannot be 
bi ought to understand the pleasure of taxing themselves and resolutely 
decline the proffered favour ”*■ Neither for sanitation, nor for main- 
taining an adequate system of watch-and-ward, nor for any similar 
purpose, was there any popular inclination to spend money. 

^ CampbeU, 0^ ext p 261 
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1818-1857 

Throughout this peiiod the histoiy of Madras was geneially 
iintioublcd But difficulties arose in the jagn of Kurnool over 
w'hich ihe Companv had acquired su7eraint\ in 1800 A disputed 
succession in 1815 had led to the tcmpoiaiv oitupalion of Kurnool 
tow'll , another vacancy in 1823 had invohed the arrest of the heir foi 
murder and the installation of Rasul Khan His fi eaks might have 
passed unnoticed but foi his biuing cannons and 1 epaii mg forts Then, 
agitated b\ lumouis of a geneial Wahabi conspnacs, (he go\ern- 
ment, m 1839, sent comnnssionets with troops to make enquiius The 
nawab Uxik lefuge with his Rohilla and Aiab soldieis and a conflict 
ensued in which the Rohillas suffered se\eiel\ Rasul Khan was 
taken to TiichmopoK, where he diligently attended st'iMces at a 
Chnstian chapel until he was muidered bv one of his servants The 
nawab was probablv mad, but the affair ended m the annexation of 
his state, which was admmisteied as a non-regulation prcniiue bv 
a commissioner or agent till iflyfl when it w.is combmecl with othei 
areas to form the present distiict of Kutnool 

On the west coast Canaia became nnohed m the Cooig Wai 
through Ckioig holding jiart of the lowlands, and was the scene ol a 
repulse with considerable loss oi a small foice advancing tiom (he 
coast The wai lesulied m the ic'stoiation to Canaia ol (he patch of 
lc 3 W'lancl, but some malcontent'' lem.imecl theic and lound occupation 
in 1837 in chasing the collector and his sepovs back to Mangaloie 
where thev did some damage, ill-aimed as they wcie, befoie thev 
were dispeisc-d 

Malabai had had an unusual spell of peace be foie (hr Mopl.ths 
(who include Malavah convents tej Islam as well as the descendants 
of Arabs and Malavah women) m 1836 began a scries of twentv-two 
disturbances within eighteen vears There was desperate fighting m 
r8}.9 w'hen all the sixtv-four Moplahs “out” were killed and the 
outbieak of 1852 was aecompanied by hideous niuideis m which, foi 
the first tunc, the Hindu women and children weie not spared 
Stiange, of the sadr adalat, deputed to cnquiic, attiibutcd the dis- 
orders to fanaticism and advocated stern repression His mission was 
follejwed by the murder of Gonolly, the collector, and laws’ were 
passed for the better prevention of outrages and to deprive the Mop- 
lahs of their war-kmves The effect of these metisurcs was dis- 
appointing, as will be seen later 

* India Acta XXIII and XXIV of 1854 and XX of 1859 
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The north had not known peace for geneiations It was reported 
in 1759 that the foims and even the remembrance of civil government 
seemed to have been wholly lost in the Circars In Ganjam turmoil 
had been incessant Family feud, mutual jealousy, resentment against 
civil decrees or icvenue demands, hatred of the police — there was 
always some reason for a /amindar to be in arms, some occasion for 
troops to be contracting fever Matters came to a head in the 
Pailakimedi zamindari where rival rams had embroiled the hill chiefs 
in a feud of nineteen years’ duration In the midst of the trouble the 
estate came undet the Couit of Waids whose manager became 
involved in the ft ay, and other zamindaiis were drawn m too It was 
time to settle things once and for all George Russell, of the board, 
was appointed special commissioner with extraordmaiy powers and 
a large body of tioops A special tiibunal was set up to try prisoners 
Russell pioclaimcd martial law Forts were reduced, the rebels were 
defeated every wheie, some were hanged, others transported or con- 
fined as state piisoners, estate lands were scquestiated Bv 1834 the 
trouble seemed o\cr But, at the beginning of the operations, 
Dliananjava Bhaiij,^ laja of Gum''Ur, “that tyrannous monster’’, had 
been enlarged from captivity by the gov'cinment, credulous of fan 
piomises, and ic'storcd to hts estate, and the oppoitunitv' seemed to 
him tcK) good to be wasted He withheld the leveiiue and defied the 
authoiities But the blood of the gov'criimciit was np Russell was 
leapponilcd and the tioops set 111 motion again Dliananjava fled for 
lelugc to the Khonds ni the hills Foi the fust time 111 histoiv the 
Gornp.niv’s loices eiiteied those fevei-stiickeii tracts Dliananjava 
died, laving nijiiiu tion on the Khonds not to allow his women-folk 
to be laptuied In this thev laiU'd, but thev ovciwhelmed the 
detachment 111 chaige ol Dhananjava’s belongings and killed seveial 
ol the women to save them fioni antic ipated dishoiioui Flic tioops 
spicadovei theconntiv and 1 cun ned to finish then woik the following 
veai ,rhe lebellious chieis weie killed, hanged oi tianspoited The 
Crunisui and Suiad.i /.iminchuis weic declaicd foifeit Foi the fust 
time since 17(18 Ganjam had a spell of peace which lasted until the 
Savaias in 1833, and again in 1836, descended fioni the hills to 
phindei .nul bum Fhev quietc'd down when then own huts and 
Clops wcie bnint in letaliation In the meantime tlicie had been an 
outbieak 111 the \'i/agapatam lulls which imolv’ed nnlitaiv opciations 
foi tlnee veais These tioublc'some Northern Cncais, which covcied 
almost the whole ol the picscnt five noitheinnmst distiicts, had been 
held subjee t to an annual payment to tlic Ni/am, until 1823, when the 
habilitv was c apitalisc’d .ind disc hat ged The c'ondition of the adminis- 
tfation moved the diiec tots tooidci in 18^9 that the Circais should be 
placed undet the dnee t chaige of a member of the boaid as special 
commissioner, and this airangcment continued foi five 01 six veais 

* Fur his story see the Gnnjam Distrut SfanuaJ 
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Russell’s operations had results still to be mentioned. One of these 
was the enactment of India Act XXIV of 1839, which withdrew the 
hill tracts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam from the operation of the 
ordinal y courts and laws, and placed them undci the sole control of 
the collectors of those districts, styled agents to the governor, an 
arrangement which still endures. Another consequence demands 
longer description. 

At that time strange and terrible crimes were moving under the 
surface of Indian life Timorously but successfully the government 
had legislated against sati,^ never much in vogue in Madras 
Female infanticide, though known among the Khonds, concerned 
that presidency little In 1836 legislative and executive measures were 
initiated against thagi That enme, too, was alien to Madras, though, 
in the ’thirties, gangs were at work in Anantapur, and sundiy ruffians 
were hanged and gibbeted The ciime which Russell’s campaigns 
brought into prominence (its existence had been repoited nearly 
seventv vears before) was human sacrifice as piactised under the 
name of Menah (Mervi) among the Khonds of Ganjam The victims 
were bought or were dedicated as children to the earth-goddess They 
were treated with v'cnciation till their time came, often after a lapse 
of many years, and, on attaining matuntv', a Menah boy would be 
given a Menah girl to wife , the children boi n to sue h a couple were 
victims bv hercditv Sacrifices weie so arranged that each family 
should have at least once a vear a strip of flesh foi hunal in the family- 
land to ensure good crops When the victim’s turn came, he or she 
w'as put to death after strange ceremonies and in revolting wavs, the 
flesh was stnppcd off, sometimes while the poor wretch was still 
alive, and distnbutcd This piactice prevailed m the hills of Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam and neighbouring tracts A militarv officer was deputed 
to stop It and tactfullv won over the tribes In 181,2 two tribes agreed 
to give up the custom, if permuted to denounce the government as 
responsible for their apostasy. Other tribes followed suit, those of 
Boad celebrating their conversion by a grand, final slaughter of 
120 victims, just half the number immolated on a New Moon Day 
in 1841 By India Act XXI of 1845 Government of India placed 
the localities affected by the custom under the sole )urisdiction of 
special agents appointed by the governments of Bengal and Madias 
and the governor of Bengal, and made them amenable to rules framed 
by Itself This arrangement lasted till 1861, but the last Menah 
saciifue in Madras seems to have occurred in i8r,rj It is reckoned 
that between 1837 and 1854 over 1500 destined vutims were saved. 

A few words may be added here about slavery which, usually in 
a mild form, existed on the west coast and in the Tamil country. In 
the former area there were both predial and personal slaves, and 
there had been some export trade in slaves which, however, was early 

^ Madras Reg i of 1830. 
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made illegal ^ In the latter area the slaves were predial only (apart 
from a certain amount of slavery “on contract”) and the institution 
w<is aheady dying out in 1819 ^ Nevertheless, certain classes of 
labourers used in some parts to be sold or mortgaged with the land 
until the passing of India Act V of 1843, which declared that no rights 
arising out of slavery should be enforced by the courts Even m the 
present century, however, deeds of sale of land have occasionally 
contained a clause transferring to the purchaser the debt which 
bound the farm-labourers to the vendor by a chain hardly differing 
from that of slavery 

By 1803 the movements and hazards of half a century had secured 
to Madras a territory of a hundred and forty thousand square miles. 
The subscfjucnt changes in the outline of the presidency have been 
few Canal a gained a bit from Coorg in the war of 1834, but lost 
more by transfer to Bombay in 1862, the tributary state of Kumool 
w.is annexed in 1839, and certain parings off the Cential Provinces 
wore allotted to Codax'ati in and after 1874 To these alterations may 
be added the cession to the Company in 1818 of suzerainty over the 
Sandur state 

The govei nment w as composed of a governor and a council of three 
senior meithants^ who had powei to legislate* *• , but were in entire 
subordination to the govcinoi -general in council at Fort William.® 
Such was the jiosition until 1833 when,® with a view to centralise all 
authorilv in the governoi -general of India in council, as he was thence- 
ftnward to be called, the powci to legislate was withdrawn and the 
(oiiit ol dnec tois was authonsed to leducc or abolish any provincial 
(ouncil 'Ihis last provi'-ion did not receive effect, for the directors, 
although thev reduced the civilian councillors to two, counter- 
b.dancc'd this by adding the local commandcr-in-chicf to the council.’ 
In 178G a Boaid of Trade and a Board of Revenue had been esta- 
blished, each (onsistingol thiee members with a member of council as 
president I he forinei bodv looked aftei the commercial interests of 
the Clompanv', but its business dwindled into insignificance after the 
abolition of the Indian monopolv* and it disappeared in 1825 At 
the outset the Board of Revenue had, cxtra-lcgallv, certain judicial 
powers These wet e confirmed for parts of the counti y by Regulation i 
of 1803, but vsere extinguished soon .ifterwards ® It became by 
Regulation v of 1801. a Court of Wards for the picsidencv and had for 
many vcais contiol over I cligious and other endowments Until 1887 


* »ji Gro III, c and it of 1812 (rcpcilrd bv Rr^ n of 1826) 

^ Rrvrnur lIoardN Proc < 5 Jiniiary, 1818, Tnd November, 1819 

*•2 f (iro III , c 2'',. ind 3^ Geo III, c »',2 Writers, factors and junior and senior 
mrrchanti rrpn srntetl at the time the covenanted civil service 

* 3c) and p) (tro III,c 7(), and 47 Geo III, sess a, c (>8. 

* 53 Geo III, c *S2 • 8 & 4 Will IV, c 85 

^ Political Dispatch, No 18, 27 December, 1833, 

* 53 Geo III, c 155 * Reg ii of 18^ 
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the united board exercised general supei vision over revenue matters 
In that year the portfolio system was introduced, the number of 
members was raised to four (the councillor-president had disappeared 
long before) and the various branches of the revenue administration 
were distributed among the members as commissioners. 

The country was, and is, divided into districts^ which have varied 
in number from twentv to twenty-six, and these again into taluks 
which now average about 700 squaic miles At the head of the 
district stands the collector, who first appeals on the scene 111 1787 
The twentieth centuiy found him still the local lepiesentative of 
government, chief magistrate , head of the Land Revenue and Foiesl 
Departments, as president of the Distiict Board, supervising loads, 
schools and hospitals ; possessed of a measui e of control over the police 
and municipalities, as a revenue pidge, cxcicising snmmarv juiis- 
diction m many matters In his rev'enue capacitv he is in dnect 
subordination to the board, to which body appeals he against many 
of his orders, executive and judicial To collectors wcie assigned in 
1792 covenanted assistants, and, later on, fixed teriitorial juiisdictions 
were allotted to the assistant and subordinate collet tois in the form 
of divisions made up of groups of taluks wheicin thev exeitise most of 
the powers possessed by collectors The taluks v\ t'l e ft om the first undci 
Indian tahsildars, above them all the executive officets weic English 
No practical steps were taken to open the higher executive to natives 
of the countrv until India Act I of 1837 authorised the appointment 
of deputv -collectors, who otcupv a position similai to that of 
covenanted divisional ofliteis 

A Supreme Court had been established in 1801 - but its |uiisdu tioii 
was almost whollv confined to Madras town I he administiation of 
justice up-country was condiu ted utidei the svstem introduced in 
1802-6 and modified bv the legislation of 181G TIk itfoinis of the 
latter year were designed to rediue expense and hasten disposal b> 
larger emplov ment of nativ c agenev, to simphfv litigation bv r«v ei ting 
to earlier methods whereby civil and (riminal t asi s were laigelv 
disposed of in the village, and to ensure greatei ( ontrol over < rime bv 
restoring to collectors magistcnal powers and the supervision of the 
police The central ( ourt for up-( ountrv put poses t onsistcd of a hotly 
of judges presided over bv a member of council ’ On its t ivil side this 
tribunal was called “sadr adalat”, on its (riminal side, “sadr 
faujdan adalat” Below this body functioned four provituial couits 
dealing with most of the tivil appeals and with suits over Rs <jooo, 
these bodies, as courts of tircnit, disposed also of all the more im- 
portant criminal work ^ In the district the piiiuipal t ivil judge was 

* Formerly railed zillahi, the taluks Ijring ntyird di%tri( tn 

* 39 & 40 Geo III, c 79 

* Regs V and viii of 1802 and ni of 1807 I his court, as at first ronstitiitcd, consnud 
of the governor in council 

* Regs IV and vn of 1802 and xii of i8o<| 
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the zillah judge, assisted sometimes by registers or assistant judges to 
whom actions might be referred for disposal ‘ The presiding officers 
of all the above courts were European covenanted civilians, who were 
assisted on legal points by Indian law officers * Below came three 
classes of native judges, namely, sadr amins to whom suits up to Rs 300 
might be referred,® distiict munsiffs who were authorised to deal with 
suits up to Rs 200^ and village headmen or munstjfs who had power to 
dispose of certain cases not exceeding in value Rs 10 or, with the 
consent of the parties, Rs too® Both the district and the village 
munsiffs were icquiied, on demand, to summon panchayats, or bodies 
of arbitiators, which had unlimited jurisdiction m respect of the 
cl.isses of cases which might be referred to them * 

Within the district the ptmcipal criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the zillah judge to wliom the rcgistei gave help as assistant criminal 
judge, but SIX months’ impiisonment was the limit of the latter’s 
powers ^ Tlic ( ollec tor as magistrate and his covenanted assistants as 
assistant magistiatcs had a \cry restricted power of punishment, their 
main duty being the aritst and commitment of offenders ® Certain 
petty misdemeanouts were punishable by talmldars and \illage head- 
men * For want of anything better, the Muhammadan criminal law, 
as intcrpietcd by the law officers and modified from time to time by 
enactment, w<is applied in the ciiminal courts until the Penal Code 
( ame into foue in 1862 

Siu h wcie tlie ]udi( lal .inangements as tlie\ stood in 1818, and of 
the leloims (.iriied out in 1816 none was more important adminis- 
ti.ili\el\ than the seseiaiue of the unsuitable associ.ition of the judge 
with the magistrals and police, none moie popular than the cieation 
of the distiict munsiffs It was, in fact, the populants of these latter 
officeis which rendeied ineffectual the effort to ic\i\e the old method 
of adjudic ation 1)\ pamhayats Soon afteiwaids we find the directoi's 
pressing foi a still luoie extended use of Indian agenc \ and, as a con- 
sequen»e, prosision was made foi the establishment of “auxiliarv” 
and “native” civil and ciuiunal couits, possessing in defined aieas 
)uiisdiction on the same lines as that exeicised by tlic ziilah and 
ciiminal piclge " The “auxiliaiv” judges differed from the “natue” 
judge's in that thev had juiisdiction in respect of Euiopeans and 
Ameiiians, but thev disappeaicd in time, wheieas the “nati\c” 
jndge-s, undei c hanged titles (they weie know'u as pimcipal sadr amins 
aftei 1836), ha\c lasted to the piesent day It was at tins point that 

^ Kegs II of and vii and xii of iJVh) 

• Alxjlishctl by India \i t XI of Ihcv were also empIo>cd as sadr armns 

• Regs VII and x of i8<k) and viii oi iBi() 

‘•Reg VI of idib * Reg IV of 1816 • Regs v and vii of 181O 

’ Reg X of 1816 I he limit was raised to two years* imprisonment in certain cases by 
Rfg VI of i8ii 

• Keg IX of 1 81 6 * Riaf xi of i8ib 

I hey took the place of the ‘‘native commissioners** of i8oi with jurisdiction up to 
Rs 80 “ Regs I, II, VII and vni of i8fJ7 
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a modified form of the English jury-system was introduced into the 
courts of circuit by Regulation x of 1827 

A new phase opened with India Act VII of 1843 The piovmcial 
courts ofcuil appeal and circuit and the zillah courts were abolished 
and their civil and criminal powers were distributed between new 
“avil and sessions” judges of the zillah and the piincipal sadr amins 
(or the “auxiliary” judges); at the same time the powers of the 
magistrates were substantially enlatged In the result, whereas in 
1802 no Indian could try a criminal case or deal with a suit valued 
at more than Rs 80, an Indian judge might now adjudicate suits up 
to Rs. 10,000 in value and p.iss sentences of two years’ imprisonment. 
There was an extension in the same direction later, ^ when district 
munstffs were conceded a limited criminal juiisdiction. 

At the beginning of the present period the zaimndari system pie- 
vailed in the Northern Circais, balein, Chingleput and certain other 
areas, village leases in the Ceded districts, Nellore, the .A.rcots, Palnad, 
Tnchinopioly, Tmnevelly and Tanjore, ryotwari in Malabar, Ganara, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Dindigul * 

As a revenue system, the zamindari settlement was not a success, 
even where it had for basis the old estates ofpoligars, .is to the artificial 
estates, or mullahs, they came tumbling down almost as soon as they 
were set up The process of decay was both rapid and long contmued, 
so that we find the whole of the Guntur collectorate and much of the 
Masuhpatam collectorate passing over from zamindari to rvotwan 
between 1835 and 1849, and now the sv'stem applies to less than onc- 
fburth of the presidency Certain features of the settlement call for 
further remarks. 

After long discussion m Bengal it was decided that the demand on 
the estates should be fixed in perpetuity The principle of an un- 
alterable assessment is not in favour now'adays, but, throughout the 
first half of the last century, there prevailed in Madras, vaguely felt 
rather than definitely asserted, an idea that, in all forms •f land- 
revenue settlement, fixity of demand should be aimed at This view 
was not always endorsed by the court of directors, but it commended 
Itself to the secretary of state as late as 1862, and in 1868 the Boaid 
of Revenue had nothing to say against a permanent ryotwari settle- 
ment Though a rapid rise in puces led to the abandonment of the 
notion. It was not formally renounced until 1883 * 

In investing zamindais with “the proprietary right of the soil”, the 
legislature gave rise to misconceptions which had to be corrected later 
by a declaration that there wa.s no intention to infringe the rights of 
third parties * There never had been such intention, but the legi"*'*.- 

^ India Act XII of i854« 

• Revenue Board*! Proceedings, 5 January, 1818 

• Court*! Ditpatch, 16 December, 1812 {Rnerm SiUctions^ 1820, vol i). Board*! Pro- 

ceeding!, No 6369, 8 September, 1868, S of S Di!patch, 28 March, 1W3, and Baden 
Powell, I, 340 * Reg iv of 1822 
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tion of 1802^ gave insufficient protection to the cultivators, while 
granting to the zamindars powers of distraint and ejectment which 
could be challenged only through a regular suit. This defect led to 
Regulation v of 1822, which bi ought the collector in as a summary 
arbitrator between /amindar and occupier, an arrangement which 
worked with some success until the courts began to admit claims to 
determine rents on a competitive basis and to alter the customary 
modes ofshanng the ciops Act VIII of 1865 was intended to settle 
these and other questions but caused much greater confusion by 
declaiing tliat all contracts for rent, express or implied, must be 
enforced The position was not made clear until the Estates Land 
Act, 1908, came into operation This elaborate enactment brought 
the revenue courts into summaiy operation in all relations between 
zamindar and ryot, conferred, in cxpiess terms, right of permanent 
occupancy upon most of the zamindar lyots, and enabled others to 
sccuie that piivilege by means of a small payment The need foi 
piotecting the tenants had been mainly felt in the Telugu country, 
among the Tamils there had always been a much stronger sense of 
plicate piopcity in land and the ryot’s claim to occupancy light had 
gcncially been attepted So mucli for the cultivators The question 
whether the zamindais themselves did not need protection was con- 
sidered by Munio,® but neatly eighty ycais elapsed befotc anything 
was done in that diiection riien, w'hen debt and suits for paitition 
had biokcn up vatious estates, it became a matter of concern to the 
government to ptcscice the rest The c.ise of indebtedness was met by 
authoiising the go\ eminent, on lequest, to place embanassed estates 
undci the Com t of W ards ^ The other threat had arisen from a change 
injudicial opinion, the couits leccding from the position that im- 
pai tibilitv and mahenabilitc attach by general custom to the ancient 
zamindaris, and holding that the existence of these attiibutes must 
be pioved lor each mdiMclual estate This dictum ga\e use to much 
luinous litigation, but, aftci considciablc dclav, a remedv was pro- 
vided 111 the loim of a law which imposed restiictions upon the 
alienation of specified estates, and declaied them to be impaitible 
and heritable by a single hen * 

The decennial leases, mtioduced bv the Madi.is Government “to 
become a fixed settlement if .ippioved ’ and immediately condermied 
bv the comt ofdiicctors,® weie drawing to a close when the present 
pciicxl opens and did not cvciywheie lun tlicii full course. With the 
expnation of the last of them, the village lc<ise svstem disappeared 
except m a few peculiai localities. The decennial leases had been 

\ Rrjp xxv and xxxii of i Wo-i 

• Minute, 19 Srptrinber, 1820 

• Act iV of i89<) 

* Act II of 1904» replacing simil«ir acts of 194)3 and 1902, see also Srmivasa Ragha- 
vachan, Fro^tss ths Madras PrssuUncy^ p. 245 

* Dispatcncs, lO December, 1812, and 16 December, 1813. 
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granted on more lenient terms than the triennial ones, but the general 
result of the arrangement never came under review According to 
the Board of Revenue the leases were woiking satisfactoiily m i8i8,^ 
but the board was stiongly prejudiced and the repoi ts fiom individual 
distiicts arc by no means suggestive of success The boaid’s bias in 
favour of village leases may, perhaps, be explained in part by the 
existence in portions of the Tamil country of a tenure to which they 
really seemed to be thoioughly well adapted This tenure, commonly 
known as mtrast right, was decaying but sufficientlv alive to engender 
a vast and enthusiastic coirespondence in which the vaiying views of 
the government are geneially in opposition to the vaiying views of 
the board In this tenure the owneiship of each village (subject to 
the usual claim of the state to a shaie of the produce) vested in a single 
mtrastdar oi, moie commonly, in a body of mtrandars I'loni the tilth 
the mtrasidars derived a share of the pioduce and, in some places, 
giain-fees also, ovei tlic vviiste they churned ceitain piivilegc's The 
main controversy aiose over the questions whethei a lyotwaii settle- 
ment should be made with the miroitdars oi the actual cultivatois, and 
whether the mtrasidars had a right to prevent tlie state lioni .issigntng 
tlie Wtiste for cultivation The formei point may be lonsidcied to have 
been settled by the cautious instructions of the diicctois to lespcit 
the rights of the mtrasidars but to be thaiv of ousting peisons alreadv 
recognised as owners, and to dispose of all disputes on their meiits 
On the latter {xnnl the final decision was that the mirastdars had no 
power to keep waste out of cultivauon, but should have the fust 
refusal of any pait applied for by a non-mirasidar ® The government 
showed a disposition to go back on this decision, but was vigoiouslv 
reproved by the board and ovci ruled by the diicctois * 

OfiicialK the mirasi system is dead, but traces of it survive in 
Chingleput, whcic the uidinaty assevsment is in some ( <ises reduced 
to allow of the payment to old mtrast families of sums m lieu of 
former claims upon the cultivators 

Ryotwaii falls into three stages, caily, middle and late, and the 
only desciiption (omrnon to all is that it is a mode of settlement with 
small farmeis, so small, indeed, that then avciage holding is, on 
recent figuies, only about Oj acres Nowadavs the tenure is legaided 
as possessing the following properties the legistcred occupier is, 
far as concerns government, lice to alu nate, cncumbci and dcv'ise his 
land at discretion, subject to unimpoitant fpialifications, he may at 
any time relinquish any jHirtion of his holding, he can never be ousted 
unless he fails to pay regularly the assessment fixed on the land or any 

* Proceedings, 5 J^inuary, 181 8 I he vigorous style of this paper, a rnasCrrly bit of work, 
shows the warm concern of thr board in thr result of the duel between village lcase%nd 
ryoiwari 

* Dupatch, iSAu^t, 1824 

* Dispatches, No 8, 28 July, 1841, and No 17, 3 July, 1844 
^ Dtspatch, 17 Decmb^, 1856. 
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other charge by law recoverable as land revenue,^ in which case his 
land may be attaclied and sold to the extent necessary to discharge 
the debt, 2 no additional charge may be imposed on account of im- 
provements effected at the ryot’s cost, but a separate charge may be 
made foi minerals cxti acted, the rate of assessment is liable to 
altci ation on the expiry ol the specified period for which it has been 
fixed and then only But these peculiarities have been of gradual 
growth , not one of them tan be said to have been universally applicable 
to caily ryotwari which, introduced by Read, approved by the 
duet tors as an cxpeiimcnt, widely extended by Munro and others, 
was abruptly brought to an end in some distiicts by the zamindan 
settlement, m otheis by the village leases. 

The rc-intioduttioii of lyotwaii between 1813 and 1822 marks the 
beginning ol middle lyotwan — a period of chaos To begin with there 
was no piopei ba,sis of survey on whicli to construct it. Some sur- 
veying h.ul been done 111 caily lyotwan, and sometimes done well 
though unpiofcssioiuilly, but huge aicas had not been surveyed at all 
and in otluis the suivcy had been meie pretence, there were no 
boundaiy maiks, no maps and \ciy few suivey-records of any sort 
1 n middle i s otu .11 1 nothing was done to cui e tlicsc defects, and without 
a piopci suisey theic could be no systematic assessment 

B\ old custom the lyot and the state shaicd the crop or its cash 
cquualent In tlicoiy the i\ol gcncialh got about halt, in practice 
often onlv a fifth 01 less ^ Read .cssigncd to the state one-third of the 
gloss \aluc of the (lop on diy land and two-fifths on nngated land, 
Mumo was foiccd, m the Ceded distiicts, to gi\e the state nearly half 
but icgaidcd onc-thnd as the piopei liguie Uiidci the Company 
the .isscssmcnl was always fixed 111 tciins of money, but the rates 
att.uhed to difhunl soils had no vciy close 1 elation to output, e\en 
whcie (floits wcic made to establish such lelation Extraneous 
mattcis wiic taken into considci ation, such as the lyot's caste, his 
means, c\eii Ins In alth, and sometimes the staiting-point was a lump 
sum fof the distiict which was chstiibuted among the \illagcs and 
then mdiMclual demands had to be adjusted to make good the chaige 
on the \illagt .\lso the classifiei gencially had an eye to the old 
icsenue and in places thcie was little 01 no attempt to lesise the 
( uiK lit latcs On the whole the eaihest assessments undci the Com- 
pany WCIC too high riic imposition upon caily lyotwaii ol the 
/.ammdaii settlement lute and the \illagc Ic.iscs theic made matters 
woisc, the identification of e ei tain lates with ccitmii fields diopping 
out of sight in fact the mnumeiable latcs of middle ryotwaii, 
although supposed to lejiiesent 50 pei cent on wet and 33 pei cent 
oncfi\,^ WCIC usually only the tiaehtional lates recoided m the village 

^ 1/ g the tax un land Icviablr under the LiK^ lk>ard5 Act 

* Act II ol 1864, s ^4 • Revenue Board’s Proceedings, 5 January, 1818 

* Cions No 951, 14 August, 1855 Madras^ New b^ics, vol un) 
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registers which had been open to manipulation by dishonest village 
accountants; and these traditional rates were in general excessive, 
varied from village to village, and were not based on any apparent 
principle. Thus the vice of immoderate assessment infected both early 
and middle ryotwari and many years passed before there was any 
systemaac attempt to cure the evil. Under Indian rule the demand 
upon the land had been generally met because village officers and 
ryots conspired to defraud the state by concealing cultivation and m 
other ways Under the closer control of European officers, such 
practices became more difficult, and the effects of over-assessment 
were more felt Even under these conditions agriculture might have 
made some progress, had it not been for the twenty-year spell of 
falling prices wluch began in 1830 The strain due to this cause 
combined with local customs to produce that multiplicity of methods 
which render middle ryotwari so complicated The assessment might 
be determined by measurement or estimate of the ci op on the ground , 
or might vary fiom year to year with the use and fall of piiccs, 01 
might be fixed for the whole holding which was practically an 
unchangeable unit by reason of checks upon the surrcndci of poi tions , 
or might be charged on the village, the ryots, village officeis or 
collector determining the individual liabilities, with 01 without 
periodical redistribution of land or compulsory transfers of holdings 
on demand, or it might be settled with the individual in accordance, 
more or less, with modern principles It was possible to find in vogue 
at the same time in one district half a dozen of these methods, all 
figuring as forms of ryotwari. But, if the growing poverty of the ryots 
conduced to the appearance of a variety of shifts for raising the 
revenue, it also forced on the authorities the abolition of objectionable 
taxes, various local reductions in rates of assessment and the discon- 
tmuance of mischievous practices which had come down to middle 
ryotwari from earlier times From the outset the custom of holding 
one ryot responsible for the arrears of another was repudiated Then 
the ancient but unauthorised practice of “inducing” ryots to fake up 
more land than they wanted died out, and various checks on the free 
surrender of land were removed. Ryots’ improvements used to be 
taxed by the levy of higher rates on the valuable crops raised under 
private wells; but one concession after another was granted, until 
assessment became wholly irrespective of profits due to well-sinking. 
The old custom of granting advances to paupers to enable them to 
carry on cultivation had done much moie harm than good, and was 
abandoned And, as these practices disappeared, there went with 
them much of the monstrous system of “ remissions ” which had grown 
up in consequence of them and which had converted the annual 
settlement into a debasmg scramble for charity. The vaiious changes 
which brought the theory of ryotwari to its present form left un- 
touched, however, the main defect — an excessive, unequal and 
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unsystematic assessment It was not until 1855 that the government 
faced the long-overdue reform, and proposed to carry out a pro- 
fessional field-survey of the presidency accompanied by a detailed 
classification of soils and valuation of them for assessment ^ It was 
apparently anticipated that the work could be done once for all in 
twenty years, but the Survey and Settlement Departments have been 
busy ever since 

The principles of settlement as laid down on this occasion are on 
lines essentially modern, but discussion ensued as to whether the state 
share of the produce should be calculated on the gross crop or on the 
value of the crop after deducting cultivation expenses and as to the 
period for which the assessment should remain unchangeable, and it 
was not until 1864 that it was decided that the government share 
should be limited to half the net value of the crop The period of each 
settlement was then fixed at thirty years, though later it was left to 
the discretion of the government Previously there had been no 
“period of settlement”, the ryot holding on indefinitely, for, so long 
as It was the “general and unhesitating belief” that the ryotwari rates 
then m force could nevei be enhanced, that is, up to 1855,^ the need 
for fixing a period did not arise Middle ryotwari ended in each 
district with the intioduction of settlements under the scheme of 

1855 ® 

This great reform involved the reconstitution of the Survey Depart- 
ment which, originating in 1800 for trigonometrical and topographical 
work, had since i8i8 been employed on the latter only The topo- 
graphical business was taken ovei, in 1886, by the Government of 
India, and the department, being then solely concei ned with revenue 
survey, came under the control of the Board of Revenue in 1903, when 
also, to avoid periodical lesurveys, the Land Records Department was 
fully organised for the purpose of maintaining boundaiy marks and 
indicating changes of ownership on the field-sketches 

The ^yotwaii system of the west coast, as peculiar in some respects, 
demands a passing notice Among the scattered farmers of the 
sequestered valleys of Malabai no village system could arise, in a 
country where the rajas took their dues in military service alone no 
room could be found for zamindars So from the first ryotwari was 
applied In 1805 it was pioclaimed that the settlement would be with 
the principal landholdeis ovjanmis, but difficulties arose because many 
janmis had fled before the Mysore invasion, and the Mysore Govern- 
ment, in intioducing a land-tax, had often settled with the principal 
occupants 01 kanoindars As a consequence the latter were frequently 

^ jCons No 951, 14 August, 1855 {Selections, Madras, New Series, vol liii) The govern- 
ment pointed out that in thirty-four years there had been hardly any extension of cultiva- 
tion and that of the registered arable land less than a half was under the plough 

* Revenue Board’s Proceedings, No 6369, 8 September, 1868 

* For the general subject ol the ryotwari system, cf Nicholson, District Manual of Coim^ 
batorey chap v. 
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held responsible for the revenue until, in 1889, the High Court 
declared this practice to be illegal That decision resulted in Act III 
of 1896 enabling the collector to determine m whom the ownership 
resided, and permitting in certam cases the joint registration of both 
landholder and occupant But the position of the kanomdars is so 
peculiar that, in the theoretical distribution of the produce in 
Malabar, three persons are taken into account, instead of two only, 
namely, the state, the landholder and the occupant The ryotwari 
of South Canara resembles in some respects that of Malabar 

Yet another form of tenure calls for notice, as it prevails in not far 
short of a tenth of the presidency. Imms are grants, complete or 
partial, of the state’s interest in land ; they may be made in perpetuity 
or for a period, and commonly take the form of an assignment of the 
land-revenue derivable from a given area They were freely granted 
m support of public offices or charitable or religious institutions, for 
the maintenance of Brahmans, or for personal and piivate reasons 
In the anarchy of the eighteenth century, this mode of intercepting 
the public revenue attained monstrous dimensions, many grants being 
made by persons who had no authority to bestow them, while village 
officers transferred large areas to themselves as inam by mere altera- 
tion of the accounts On British acquisition many of the obviously 
unauthorised assignments were cancelled and arrangements were 
made by Regulation xxxi of 1802 for an investigation of titles which, 
however, the collectors were mostly too busy to carry out Again, in 
Regulation v of 1831, efforts were made to check the alienation of 
tnams held by village and other officers, and in 1845 an order was 
passed to stay devolution by adoption, and to limit private charitable 
grants to existing lives This last order created a disturbance 
Narasimha Reddi, a disappointed claimant of a poligar family 
pension, secured a following among the “Kattubadi peons” of the 
Ceded districts, who anticipated a resumption of their mams and 
raised a rebellion in 1847 Troops had to be called out and some 
months passed before Narasimha was caught in the hills and hanged 
The incident taught the need for caution, but it was impossible to 
tolerate indefinitely the serious loss of i evenue due to former fraud, 
and the labour of investigating the incessant disputes which arose 
over the innumerable assignments ^ A special commissioner was 
therefore appointed in 1859 to deal with the whole question on liberal 
lines, and an enormous number of mams were enfranchised m the 
next ten years, the government surrendering its right to resume, claim 
service, or restrain alienation in return for a quit-rent There remain, 
however, many mams which, for various reasons, it has not been 
deemed proper to enfranchise. 

The leading principle of ryotwari, that assessment depends on the 
nature of the soil, not on that of the crop, though enunciated in a 

* Cons No 951, 14 August, 1855 {SeUclums, Madras, New Series, vol un). 
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draft regulation framed in 1817,^ did not receive effect until late in 
the middle period when the special rates charged on “garden” leuids 
began to disappear, and the principle must always be subsidiary to 
the primary division of cultivation into “dry” and “wet”. There is 
clear justification for adopting the valuable rice-crop as the basis of 
the assessment on wet land, seeing that it owes its existence to water 
from public sources Most of the irrigation is by “tanks” which vary 
in size from mere ponds to lakes covering over twenty square miles, 
and which number in the ryotwari area nearly 32,000 (exclusive of 
private reservoirs) Almost all the tanks antedate British acquisition 
but, with the exception of the Grand Anikat (dam) on the Kaveri, 
native works for the utilisation of river water are few and unimportant. 
The principal English irrigation works are the Upper and Lower 
Anikats on the Kaveri and Goleroon, the delta systems of the 
Godavari and Kistna, and the Periyar dam. The genius of Sir Arthur 
Cotton found its fullest scope on the Kaveri-Coleroon and Godavari. 
The Kaveri-Coleroon works were begun in 1836 and, with the re- 
modelled Grand Anikat, they provide water for nearly a million 
acres The Godavari dam, first suggested in 1798, was begun in 1846 
and secures over half a million acres Famine gave the impetus which 
started in 1850 the almost equally extensive Kistna system The 
Periyar work is remarkable, not for the acreage served, but for diffi- 
culties overcome in carrying out its bold conception The idea 
received the approval of “twelve intelligent men” deputed in 1798 
by a raja of Ramnad, was condemned later, was revived in the ’sixties 
and transformed into action m 1884 The dam, 176 feet high, was not 
finished until 1895 

The origin of the Public Works Department which has done so 
much for Madras is to be found in the engineeiing branch of the 
Military Board established in 1786, but at first irrigation works were 
in the hands of collectors who were later assisted by superintendents 
A Marnmat (Repau) Department was instituted in 1819 under an 
Inspector-General of Civil Estimates for whom was substituted later 
the chief engineer in charge of the Military Board’s engineering 
department The Maramat Department was placed under the general 
control of the Board of Revenue in 1825, was later organised 
into divisions under civil engineers The position as determined in 
1845 was this, irrigation works, canals, civil buildings and minor 
roads and bridges were under the Maramat Department, main roads 
were under a Superintendent of Roads ; military roads and buildings 
and those in Madras town were under the Military Board. The 
executive officers of the Mzuramat Department were the collectors and 
their subordinates, over whom there was little professional super- 
vision. The arrangements generally were strongly condemned by a 
committee sitting in 1852 and six years later there came into being 

^ Revenue Selectionsy 1820, vol i 
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the Public Works Department in its modern form, as an agency for 
execution as well as supervision The Maramat Department then 
disappeared, but the new department was reorganised again and 
again, the changes being mainly due to the difficulty in securing 
effective management of the scattered smaller tanks Finally, about 
1882, there was a partial reversion to the old Maramat system, the 
revenue officers being made responsible for the ordinary repairs to 
minor tanks 

At the British acquisition, the poligars, within their dominions, 
controlled the police and collected not only the revenue charged on 
the land but also a vaiiety of other taxes In theory they may have 
been regarded as mere agents of the Muhammadan government, 
occupying for their palayams the same position as the renters held 
outside the palayams and being remunerated by a commission on their 
collections, in practice they were much more, collecting on their own 
behalf, and disgorging only under compulsion When, however, the 
zamindaii settlement came into opeiation, the goveniment announced^ 
Its intention to assume direct contiol of the police and taxation, and 
the history of the taxes concerned may now be traced into more 
recent times 

The mohatarfa was a tax on trades and occupations In any district 
It might be levied on more than a hundred classes of persons or things 
(for the implements of business were sometimes taxed), but its 
incidence and rate were matters of arbitral y distinction and often 
varied fiom village to village “It is a poll-tax, a house-tax, a cattle- 
stall-tax and a caste-tax The beggar is taxed because he is a beggar, 
the widow IS taxed because she is destitute” — so it was said in 1842 
Though many of these demands had been abandoned, enough re- 
mained to render mohatarfa a source of much oppression The only 
thing to be said for it is that, if, in 1852, a million persons contributed, 
they did not contribute much In some places the tax formed a rough 
income-tax on the profits of trade This form, called msahcylh was 
brought under formal control by Regulation rv of 1818 The govern- 
ment fixed the total demand on a district so as not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the estimated profits of the traders therein, the collector 
divided this among the taluks and the contributors settled the 
individual demands among themselves 

In Coimbatore one of the items of mohatarfa wzis tobacco This was 
first abolished, and then revived, as a separate source of revenue, in 
1807, when the sale of tobacco was made a government monopoly in 
Malabar and Canara. Soon afterwards all the cultivation of tobacco 
there and in Coimbatore was prohibited except under licence * There 
were subsequent changes of system, but m every form the tax tvas 
accompanied by fraud and “frightful abuses”, while in Malabar 
smuggling arose on so large and determined a scale that troops had 

^ Reg XXV of 1802 * Regs vn and viii of i8i i 
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to be employed to deal with it The tobacco monopoly and its 
accompaniments were abolished in 1852. 

Embarrassments due to the Mutiny led to a general Indian income- 
tax which was supplemented by a Licence Tax Act^ abolishing the 
mohatarfa tax and substituting a system of licences for carrying on 
trades, industries and callings This act disappeared in later legislative 
shufflings, but, to make good the outlay on famine, the licensing 
system was revived in Madras, and persons carrying on businesses 
were required, if their incomes exceeded Rs 200, to pay for licences 
fixed sums varying roughly according to their receipts ^ This licence 
tax was a descendant of the mohatarfa As an item of general taxation 
It was displaced finally on the revival of the income-tax in 1886, but 
the mohatarfa survives to this day in municipal areas in the form of a 
graduated tax on arts, professions and callings 

The original moAaterfa was a bad enough tax, but the inland sayer was 
far worse This was a duty levied on articles of all sorts in transit and 
had developed into a national ealamily The rates were variable and 
eapncious, there was no control over the tax-gatherers who eharged 
praetically what they chose, and revenue renters and poligars took 
to establishing posts and duties at pleasure, so that it was common for 
goods to come under charge at least once in every ten miles The 
injury to trade was moital This wicked impost was replaced m 1803 
by frontier and town duties leviable ad valorem on specified goods 
crossing the frontier or passing into selected towns * Madras town 
and the west coast came under separate rules which need not be 
detailed The duties were for a time collected by official agency, but 
there was so much fraud that later the colleetion of the duties was 
farmed out ^ Even in the form finally taken by this impost, it could 
not be otherwise than mischievous, and it was discontinued undei 
India Act VI of 1844 

Little need be said about the duties on sea-boine trade They were 
put on^ basis of law in 1803 passed from the control of the Board of 
Revenue to that of the Boaid of Trade m 1808,® and were replaeed 
under the former authoiity m 1825 The duties on coastal trade wete 
abandoned m 1844, and in 1859’ a unifoim tariff was substituted for 
the separate provmeial rates theretofore levied 

In Muhammadan times the tax on salt took the form of a share of 
the output of the salt pans, of a rent for privilege of manufaeture, or of 
a transit duty on leaving the faetory The Company established a 
monopoly ® Manufacture and sale were placed under the direetion 
of a General Agent working under the Board of Revenue, but the 
immediate management was in the hands of collectors The govern- 
ment fixed the priee for sale to the public, while the agent settled the 
» India Act XVIII of i86i * Act III of 1878 

• Reg. XII See also amending and repealing Regs xv of 1808 and i of 1812. 

* Reg V of 1 82 1 ® Regs ix and xi ® Reg xv 

’ India Act VII ® Reg i of 1805 
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sites of factories and the amount to be made each year. Actual 
manufacture was conducted by persons having a customary right to 
make salt, their interests in the output being converted into cash 
payments The General Agent was soon got rid of, and the busmess 
went on under the board, collectors and their assistants being re- 
munerated for their trouble by a commission which lasted until 1836. 
To relieve government of the position of sole vendor, and in the hope 
of improving the quality of salt, an Excise Act was passed (VI of 
1871) On the extension of this act to any place, the monopoly 
system ceased to apply there, manufacture was permitted under 
licence, an excise-duty became payable on removal from the place 
of storage, and distribution and sale were left to private arrangement. 
The monopoly was, however, retmned m places as affording a means 
of controlling the price From the first there had been much com- 
petition with the government salt through the manufacture in places 
of coarse salt out of saline earths There was long discussion over the 
prevention of this practice which at times led to affrays with the 
police, and it was made an offence in 1878 ^ In that year, too, 
collectors ceased to be immediately concerned with the salt revenue, 
a commissioner with a separate establishment taking over control * 
Soon afterwards the Commissioner of Salt took charge of the Abkan 
Department also, and in 1887 he became a member of the Board of 
Revenue In 1889 a new act replaced the old laws This made 
no material change, for it continued both the monopoly and the 
excise system There is also in vogue a third system under which 
licensees for general sale {as opposed to licensees for sale to govern- 
ment) can be required to deliver to government a specified quantity 
before proceeding to manufacture for sale to the public Since 1882 
the rate of duty on salt has been determined for the whole country 
by the Government of India * 

The abkan tax, or tax on intoxicating liquors and drugs, is derived 
mainly from arrack (distilled as a rule from palm-juice or crudasugar) 
and toddy (fermented palm-juice) In continuing this old impost, 
the English administrators asserted from the outset the principle that 
consumption should be checked The somewhat uncertain pursuit of 
this ideal led through such a bewildering jungle of enactments, rules 
and local practices, that the path taken can be indicated only roughly 
here. Pursuant to old custom Regulation i of 1808 contemplated 
leasing the nght to make and sell arrack, but it also provided for the 
licensing of single shops The collector was responsible and received 
a commission for his trouble Later the law was extended to toddy* 
and an alternative system of direct official management was authorised. 
In practice there was no effective limit to the number of retail shops. 
These might be separately licensed, usually with a primitive still 

1 Act II Act VI of 1878. 

» India Act XII 


* Act IV of 1889 

* Reg I of 1820 
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attached/ or they might be opened under private arrangement with 
the lessee of the rights of manufacture and sale over a large area 
Minimum sale-prices were prescribed but, as they had no relation to 
strength, they had little effect m regulating consumption. The obvious 
lack of control led in 1869 to measures for suppressing outstills and 
concentrating manufacture m large distilleries The contractor re- 
ceived the monopoly of manufacture and supply for a large area, paid 
stillhead duty, guaranteed a minimum revenue, agreed to observe 
certain price-limits and was responsible for keeping down illicit 
practices The stillhead duty provided a means of controlling con- 
sumption, but the system did not answer expectations and “free 
supply” came in from 1884 Manufacture and supply were now 
separated from sale, anybody could get a licence for a distillery, 
arranging puces with the licensed vendors, and the government 
undertook prevention Later came the “contract distillery system” 
under which the sole privilege of manufacture and supply in a given 
area is disposed of by tender, the successful tenderer having a mono- 
poly of supply of his own liquor to retail vendors at rates fixed by 
government and paying stillhead duty on all issues , the right of retail 
vend IS sold annually by separate shops This is the prevailing system, 
but in some parts the right of manufacture and sale is still rented out, 
the number of stills being limited as much as possible, and the number 
and sites of shops being fixed beforehand. The right to sell arrack has 
long been separated from that to sell toddy Fermented toddy is now 
taxed in the form of rents for retail shops and (m the greater part of 
the presidency) by means of the tree-tax system under which a fixed 
fee IS charged for each tree which it is proposed to tap under 
licence 

Act I of 1886 authorised the government to place abkan adminis- 
tration under a commissioner, and the Commissioner of Salt was put 
in charge of it Since 1887 the commissioner of the two departments 
has b<|en a member of the Board of Revenue Finally excise advisory 
committees, containing a non-official element, were instituted to 
advise as to the location of shops. 

The withdrawal from the poligars of authority over the police was 
the most important abridgment of their powers effected by Regu- 
lation XXV of 1802, but the discharge of the kavalgars (watchers) and 
the resumption of many of their mams had unexpected results. 
Deprived of responsibility and emoluments, the kavalgars, who were 
largely recruited from criminal tribes, had no inducement to restrain 
the activities of their fcllow-castemen Though no longer recognised 
by the government, they continued to receive fees from the villagers 
and became intermediaries m a vast system of blackmail from which 
the southern districts have never been able to shake themselves free. 
The tribesmen steal (cattle as a rule), the owner approaches the 

^ In Tmnevelly district, in 1866, there were 3642 stills, and there had been more. 
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kavalgar, restoration is arranged on terms, and the ransom is shared 
between the kavalgar and the thieves. 

The kavalgars had been at first succeeded by police darogas and 
thanadars, operating, as in Bengal, greatly to their own advantage, 
under the nominal supervision of the sedentary zillah judges A reform, 
inspired mainly by Munro, was introduced by Regulations ix and xi 
of i8i6 The general control was now vested m the collector as 
magistrate The principal executive officers were the tahsildars, under 
the Utle “heads of police”, and all the members of their revenue 
establishments, clerks and peons, weie at their disposal for police 
work The prime agents of detection were the village watchers acting 
under the village headmen and accountants But time revealed 
defects in this plan also The superior revenue officers became more 
immersed in their growing revenue duties; opportunities for mischief 
by underlings were doubled by their dual capacity Crime, gang- 
robbery in particular, i cached alarming proportions in some places 
The report of the Torture Commission of 1855 rendered change 
imperative The commission found torture to be a “time-honoured 
institution” and spoke of “that perfect but silent machinery which 
combines the forces of revenue demands and police authority”, wit- 
nesses did not hesitate to speak of the police as “the banc and pest 
of society” The force was now reconstituted on English and Irish 
lines ^ Direct contiol by the district magistrate disappeared and the 
connection with the Revenue Department was sundered The ad- 
ministi alion was vested in an inspector-general ^ assisted by deputies 
The village watcher was retained Each district was supplied with 
European officers as superintendents and assistants This system has 
stood the test of time, which is not to say that the personnel does not 
admit of improvement 

In natural sequence we come to the jails Such institutions had 
been unknown before British rule, and for a long time afterwards any 
strong building was deemed suitable for the purpose In th(^e the 
death-rate generally exceeded 100 per mille ® The rules of health 
were not understood, floggings for breach of discipline were too 
severe and frequent, still worse, perhaps, the system of paying daily 
subsistence allowances to prisoners meant that catering was left to 
jailors who made all they could out of it These same officers had, m 
practice, the whole administration in their hands, for, although the 
zillah judge was charged with superintendence,^ his occasional visits 
had little effect It was not until 1855 that an Inspector-General of 
Prisons was appointed, and it was ten years later that the beneficial 
change of appointing the civil surgeons to be supenntendents was 

^ India Act XXIV of 1859 The presidency town has been governed by a different senes 
of enactments 

* Called, at first, commissioner 

* Macleane, Manual of the Admtmslrationy vol i, chap 111 

* Reg VI of 1802 Cf India Act VII of 1843 
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carried out ^ A committee, appointed at the instance of Lord 
Macaulay, had, in 1838, advised, among other things, the building 
of central jails, but nothing was done m this direction until about 
1857 A second committee, reporting in 1864, laid stress on this 
matter and on ventilation, and thereafter there was much building. 
To the new central j'ails European officers were appointed as super- 
intendents and the civil surgeons were placed in medical charge. 
Health was improved by the provision of fixed diet-scales in 1867; 
behaviour, shortly afterwards, by a system of remissions The mortality 
in the tnennium ending 1861-2 averaged 8i’0 per mille, in the 
quinquennium ending 1884, 33 3, in the two years ending 1916-17, 
1 1*5 These figures form a sufficient comment on the earlier adminis- 
tration 

The civil surgeons who have just been mentioned belonged to that 
beneficent body the Indian Medical Service, which was organised in 
1 786 as an establishment of surgeons and assistant surgeons under a 
Hospital Board That board was replaced m 1857 by a director- 
general and other superintending officers, and m 1880 the Indian and 
Army Medical Departments (the latter concerned with the European 
soldiers) were put under a surgeon-general attached to the civil 
government The commissioned officers of the Indian Medical Service 
who, when first associated with the civil administration, were styled 
zillah surgeons, became later the civil surgeons The report of the 
royal commission of 1863 on the heavy mortality among English 
troops in India led to the creation in Madras of a Sanitary Commission 
which was soon replaced by a Sanitary Commissioner That officer 
was then associated with the civil administration and took over the 
Vaccination Department which had been running independently 
since 1805 In 1883 the civil surgeons were supplied with assistants 
to enable them to tour and became the present district medical and 
sanitary officers who, besides being the chief physicians and surgeons 
of thei« districts, have administrative charge of the district jails and 
medical charge of the central jails, and are advisory and adminis- 
trative officers to the municipal councils and local boards to which, 
since 1871, has appertained the general control of medical institutions, 
vaccination and sanitation 


^ Act II of 1865. 
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1818-1857 

Until the commencement of the nineteenth century theie was 
little or no increase m the territorial possessions of the Bombay 
Government, and consequently no alteration of the system of adminis- 
tration Bankot was ceded by the Marathas in 1 755 in exchange for 
Gheria (Vijayadrug), which had been taken from Angna by a naval 
force consisting of vessels of both the Royal Navy and the Bombay 
Marine Broach, which was captured by assault m 1772, had to be 
relinquished in 1779, and was not regained until 1803 The island of 
Salsette, and Karanja, Elephanta, and Hog islands in Bombay 
harbour, which had been transferred by Raghunatha Rao, the 
pretender to the Peshwaship, were likewise relinquished in 1 779, and 
were not restored till the signing of the Treaty of Salbai in 1782 
These changes, though politically of importance, did not involve any 
revision of the adrmnistrative arrangements, which had been applied 
since early days to the Company’s factories and settlements In the 
case of Surat, however, and the district surrounding it, the year 1 759 
witnessed the introduction of certain changes which lasted until 1800, 
when they were superseded by administrative arrangements based 
on the model of the district administration m Bengal 

The presidency, in the year 1800, included the town and island of 
Bombay, the islands in Bombay harbour, the island of Salsette, the 
outlying station of Bankot (Fort Victoria) in the South Konkan, and 
the town and district of Surat The local governor and council passed 
by the RegulatmgAct under the influence, and by the India Ac^ under 
the control, of the governor-general and council of Fort William 
Justice was administered by the Recorder’s Court set up in 1798 to 
supersede the existing Mayor’s Court and Court of Quarter Sessions. 
All British subjects resident within the territories subject to the 
Bombay Government, as also those resident in the territories of native 
princes in alliance with that government, were amenable to its juris- 
diction. The Recorder’s Court continued to function until 1823 when 
It was superseded by a Supreme Court, composed of a chief judge and 
two other judges, and modelled on the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Fort William 

In 1799 another development occurred Ever since 1759 Surat, 
though remaining under the nominal authority of the nawab, had 
been in fact adrmnistered by one of the Company’s servants, at first 
styled “ Chief for the Affairs of the British Nation and Governor of 
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the Moghul Castle and Fleet of Surat”, and later called “lieutenant- 
governor”, subordinate to the governor and council in Bombay In 
1799 the last nominally independent nawab died. The Bombay 
Government then arranged with his brother to assume the whole 
administration of the town and district, and by a proclamation of the 
governor of Bombay, 15 May, 1800, the district of Surat, as then 
existing, was placed in charge of a collector and a judge and magis- 
trate, one of whom, generally the judge, was also in political charge 
of the titular nawab and the petty chiefs of the neighbourhood, as 
agent to the governor of Bombay ^ The same period witnessed also 
the establishment at Surat of a sadr adalat, a court of circuit and 
appeal, which ultimately exercised jurisdiction over all the Company’s 
territorial possessions in Gujarat. It is clear that the system of ad- 
ministration thus introduced into Surat at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century was borrowed directly from the system initiated in 
Bengal by Hastings in 1772 and revised by Lord Cornwallis after 
1786 

With the nineteenth century came a rapid territorial expansion. 
First came cessions by Sindhia, the Peshwa, and the Gaekwar. And 
then the final downfall of the Peshwa in 1818 gave the Company an 
enormous addition of territory, which included certain parts of 
Gujarat, the whole of the Deccan, except the small kingdom reserved 
for the raja ofSatara and two granted to the ruler of Kolhapur, 
the whole of Khandesh, the district of Dharwar including Belgaum, 
Ratnagin, and Kolaba, with the exception of the Alibag taluka, which 
lapsed to the Company in 1840 The present Nasik district was divided 
between the collcctorates of Khandesh and Ahmadnagar up to 1837, 
when the portion included m the latter district was formed into a 
sub-collectorate It was finally constituted a separate district with an 
enlarged area in 1869 Between 1818 and 1858 the presidency was 
further extended by the lapse of certain native states, e g Mandvi m 
Surat, «,nd Satara, and various territorial readjustments took place, 
such, for example, as the separation of the Ahmadabad and Kaira 
districts in 1833, and of Belgaum and Dharwar m 1836, and the 
conversion of Sholapur in 1838 into a collectorate, formed mainly of 
villages ceded by the Nizam in 1822. In 1848 the Bijapur district, 
which had formed part of the territory of the raja of Satara, lapsed 
to the Company, and in 1853 and 1861 occurred the lease and final 
transfer respectively by Sindhia of the Panch Mahals More distant 
acquisitions by conquest were those of Aden m 1839 and of Sind in 
1847 In 1861 North Kanara was transferred from the Madras 
Presidency to Bombay 

At first the judicial and revenue administration of the Gujarat 
districts acquired from the Gaekwar and the Peshwa between i8oo 
and 1803 was entrusted to the agent of the governor-general at 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of India, Bombay Prestdemy, i> 331. 
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Baroda, who, like the resident at Poona in regard to the Deccan, 
supervised the affairs of North Gujarat, so far as they concerned the 
Company and its relations with the native powers In 1805 the 
resident’s responsibility cezised, and these ceded areas were placed in 
charge of a collector armed with powers similar to those possessed by 
the collectors m Bengal 

The great increase of territory which accrued from the conquest or 
annexation of the Peshwa’s possessions in 1818 necessarily involved 
the establishment of a more extensive administrative system The 
newly acquired territories were divided into districts, organised and 
managed on the lines adopted in Bengal In two respects, however, 
the Bombay arrangements differed from the Bengal system first, no 
Board of Revenue was created; and secondly, the districts were re- 
stricted in size, so as to allow of their being more easily administered 
than was the case with the large and unwieldy districts of Bengal 
The task of introducing order into the conquered area was by no 
means easy In Gujarat the intermingling of the Company’s pos- 
sessions with the territories of the Gaekwar, nawab of Cambay, and 
the unsettled tributary land-holders of Kathiawar and Mahi Kantha, 
the restlessness of the Girastas and Mewasis within the British sphere of 
jurisdiction, and the turbulent character of a considerable portion of 
the population, offered formidable obstacles, which were overcome 
mainly by caution and good temper on the part of the Company’s 
officers Conspicuous among the latter were Colonel Walker and his 
assistants, who had charge of the area which developed in 1818 into 
the two collectorates of Ahmadabad and Kaira ^ 

Judicial regulations were introduced eaily and gradually made their 
influence felt For the purpose of revenue collection the Maratha 
practice of farming out the districts to the desais, and subsequently to 
the patels of the villages, was adopted for the first few years Under 
this system the collector or his subordinate mamlatdar or kanumsdar 
had to make the best bargain he could with the desai for the jinnual 
revenue, and provided that the amount promised was duly realised, 
he did not concern himself with the methods of the desais and 
village officers, or with the manner in which the government dues 
were obtained from the peasantry After 1816, however, the ryotwari 
system was gradually re-mtroduced, and the talati or village ac- 
countant, who was appointed directly by the Bombay Government, 
superseded the desai and the patel At the outset the position of the 
mamlatdar or kamxmsdar in Gujarat was not wholly satisfactory Though 
he was the collector’s principal subordinate and the chief native 
official of the district for revenue and police matters, he was poorly 
paid and was also subjected to much expense by an order requiring 
him, in his capacity of native police official, to attend the sessions He 

* Minute of governor of Bombay, 6 April, 1 82 1 (Appendix to Report of Select Committee 
on Affairs of East India Company, 1832). 
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was on this account frequently absent from the district at times when 
his revenue duties demanded his presence on the spot These diffi- 
culties, however, were gradually obviated after the re-mtroduction of 
the ryotwari system, which brought the villages into direct contact 
with the officers of government, substituted for the former corrupt 
village accountants persons appointed direct by the government, and 
enabled the authorities in consequence to increase the revenue and 
distribute it more equally There was better management and fuller 
assertion of the public rights, due largely to the comparatively small 
size of the districts, which admitted of adequate superintendence by 
the collector, and also to the actual manner in which the system was 
introduced, first by a commissioner, whose business was to enquire 
rather than to innovate, and secondly by collectors trained in his 
methods and acquainted with the actual state of everything which 
they were called on to improve ^ 

The settlement of the Deccan and Khandesh was entrusted to the 
capable hands of Mountstuart Elphinstone So far as the revenue 
system was concerned, his mam object was to preserve as far as 
possible unimpaired the practice of the Maratha Government, subject, 
however, to the abolition of the system of farming the revenue, to the 
levy of assessment according to the area actually cultivated, and to 
the imposition of no new taxes Old taxes were for the time being 
retained, except where they were manifestly unjust or oppressive The 
country, which m the days of the Peshwa had been divided up among 
many mamlatdars and kamavisdars, whose powers and territorial juris- 
diction varied greatly in extent, was placed under five principal 
officers, namely the collectors of Khandesh, Poona, Ahmadnagar, and 
the Carnatic, and the political agent at Satara Each of these 
officials resided within the limits of his charge and devoted his whole 
time to Its affairs. The straggling revenue areas of Maratha days were 
formed into compact districts, each yielding from Rs 50,000 to 
Rs 70^000 annually, and each was placed in charge of a mamlatdar 
on a fixed monthly salary of Rs 70 to Rs 1 50, with limited powers, 
who was bound to 1 eside within the limits of his charge and was in 
all matters subordinate to one of the principal English officers or 
collectors 

The duties of the mamlatdar consisted in supervising the collection 
of the revenue, managing the police establishment, and receiving 
civil and criminal complaints, of which the former were referred by 
him to panchayats and the latter to the collector To assist him in these 
duties, he was furnished with a staff consisting of a sheristadar or 
record-keeper on Rs 30 to Rs 40 a month, an accountant and sub- 

^ Letter from M Elphinstone, i6 August, 1832 (Minutes of Evidence before Select 
Committee on Affairs of East India Company, Rev iii, 1832) , Minute, 6 April, 1821, by 
governor of Bombay on Ahmadabad and Kaira (Appendix, Report of Select Committee 
(Parliamentary), 1832) 
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ordinate clerks. At first the Bombay Government found some diffi- 
culty m securing mamlatdars of the right type In Poona and Satara 
they were chiefly respectable servants of the former government; in 
Khandesh, which had been wasted and depopulated, men had to be 
mtroduced from the Nizam’s dominions or from Hindustan; while a 
few men were borrowed from Madras to act as a check upon the 
Deccan officials. Below the mamlatdar was the patel, who was re- 
sponsible, together with the kulkarm, for the revenue and pohce 
admmistration of the village His powers were pro tanto reduced by 
the closer supervision exercised by the mamlatdar under the British 
system, while his emoluments were lessened by the reduction or 
abohtion of the Maratha tax known as sadar wand path 

The sheet-anchor of the district finances was the land-revenue, 
other sources of income being customs (jakat), excise (abkan), fines 
paid on succession to pioperty (nazar), fees paid for pasturage by 
nomad shepherds, and fees paid for permits to cut wood in govern- 
ment forests The foundation of the agricultural assessment was the 
amount paid by each village in times when the people considered 
themselves to have been well governed From this amount deductions 
were made for diminution of cultivation or for special reasons, and 
the final amount payable was apportioned among the ryots or agri- 
cultural population by the village officers The chauth and babti of 
Maratha days were abolished, as also were arbitrary imposts like the 
josh path Speaking generally, the assessments were made lighter, 
more defimte, and more uniform, more liberal advances were made 
to the cultivator for land improvement or to assist him in seasons of 
scarcity, the practice of bringing false charges agmnst him as a pretext 
for extortmg larger contributions was sternly and actively prohibited. 

Owing to the difficulty of framing a tariff and to the collectors’ 
absorption in revenue and magisterial duties, the customs were 
farmed for the first few years. The excise revenue, which yielded less 
than ;£^iooo annually, was maintained at a low figure, asjn the 
Peshwa’s days, by express prohibition in Poona and the active dis- 
couragement of drinking elsewhere. Similarly, until the currency 
system was stabilised, the mint was farmed to a contractor The salt- 
tax was unknown at the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
though the manufacture of salt was carried on in the collectorate of 
Bombay by both government and private persons, and m other dis- 
tricts by various methods, the revenue so derived being recovered in 
the shape of rent, customs-duty, or duty on sales In 1837 an act was 
passed estabhshing a salt excise-duty, whereupon all salt-works outside 
the island of Bombay were placed in charge of a Collector of Conti- 
nental Customs and Excise, and those in Bombay were supervised by 
the Collector of Land Revenue at the presidency. These two officials 
were responsible for the management and collection of the tax; but 
whereas the collector of Bombay had no separate staflf for the pur- 
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poses of the salt revenue the Collector of Continental Customs was 
assisted by a deputy-collector and five assistant collectors. These 
arrangements continued until 1854, when the charge of all sea and 
land customs and of the salt excise of the whole presidency was trans- 
ferred to a commissioner, assisted by a European staff of three deputy- 
commissioners and ten uncovenanted assistants, and by an Indian 
staff at each of the chief salt-works. 

In regard to the administration of civil and criminal justice, the 
position in the year 1812-13 may be briefly described, before pro- 
ceeding to later developments At that date the possessions of the 
Bombay Government in Gujarat included the towns of Broach, 
Kaira and Surat In each of those towns was an officer combining 
the functions of criminal judge and magistrate, with an assistant for 
magisterial duties Above them was a sadr adalat, consisting of three 
judges, which served as a court of circuit and appeal, not only for the 
three above-mentioned places in Gujarat, but also for Salsette, ad- 
joining Bombay Island, which was administered by a single judge 
For the hearing and disposal of civil causes, a native official, styled 
sadr amin, was appointed to each of the three Gujarat towns and 
Salsette, and an appeal from the decisions of these functionaries also 
lay to the sadr adalat in Surat In Bombay, as previously mentioned, 
the superior court at this date was that of the recorder, which exercised 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction, while the lower courts were, for 
civil suits, the Small Causes Court for the recovery of debts not 
exceeding Rs 1 75, which was established m 1 799, and, for cnminal 
cases, the courts of the senior, second and third magistrates of police,^ 
which were established by Rule, Ordinance and Regulation i of 1812, 
and the Court of Petty Sessions, which was opened in the same year ® 

The development which took place in consequence of the acquisi- 
tions and annexations of 1818 and following years will be apparent 
from a survey of the provincial judicial arrangements of the year 
1828-9J By that date the system of combining judicial and magis- 
terial powers in one individual had been abolished, and magisterial 
jurisdiction, coupled with control of the police, had been vested in 
the collector of the district As remarked by Sir John Malcolm, sound 
reasons existed for combining magisterial with revenue or territorial 
jurisdiction, for under the actual form of admimstration introduced 
after 1818, the collector alone was in the position to possess full in- 
formation of the state of the district subject to his authority and of the 
character and condition of its inhabitants.^ On the other hand the 
presidency was handicapped by two conflicting systems of judicature, 
represented by the existence m Bombay of the Supreme or Bang’s 
Court, which superseded the Recorder’s Court in 1823, and the 

^ The third magistrate was not actually appointed till 1830, 

2 S M Edwardes, The Bombay City Police, pp 25 sqq , Bombay City Gazetteer, n, 220 sqq 

• Minute by Sir J Malcolm, 10 November, 1830 (Appendix, Report of Select Committee 
( Judicial, 1 8^2^. 
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Company’s courts, known as the sadr diwam adalat and the sadr 
faujdari adalat, which had been transferred from Surat to the capital 
of the presidency in 1827, towards the close of the governorship of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone The Supreme Court had authority by 
letters patent to exercise civil, criminal, equity, admiralty and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction within the island of Bombay and the factories 
subordinate thereto, and was invested with jurisdiction similar to that 
of the King’s Bench in England The adalats, on the other hand, 
which were wholly independent of the Supreme Court, superintended 
the administration of justice in all places outside the limits of Bombay 
Island The sadr diwani adalat, consisting of four judges, a “register” 
and an assistant register, had no original jurisdiction, but its de- 
cisions were final except in suits relating to pioperty worth more than 
Rs 10,000, when an appeal lay to the King in Council, while the 
sadr faujdari adalat, consisting of the junior member of council as 
chief judge and three puisne judges, superintended all criminal and 
police matters in the districts and had power to revise all trials held 
by lower courts outside the limits of Bombay Island The jury-system 
was confined to the jurisdictional limits of the Supreme Court 
In Gujarat, under the jurisdiction of the sadi adalat, was a pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit, stationed at Surat and composed 
of three judges This court served as a civil court of appeal, while one 
of the judges attached to it held a sessions every six months at Surat 
and other centres Sentences of death, transportation, or impiison- 
ment foi life passed by this court were subject to confirmation by the 
sadr faujdari adalat The court was finally abolished m 1 830 In each 
of the districts of Broach, Surat and Ahmadabad-Kaira^ was stationed 
a judge for both civil and criminal work, aided by an assistant judge 
or register, who decided such cases as the judge made over to him 
Subordmate to the judge for the purposes of civil justice, there 
were in each district several munsijfs and in each headquarters town 
one or more sadr amtns, who were remunerated by fees In 1828-9 
the Bombay Presidency contained four sadr amins and seventy-nine 
munstffs or native commissioners, from whose decisions an appeal lay 
successively to the distnct judge, to the court of appeal and circuit, 
and finally to the sadr diwani adalat In criminal cases the district 
judge could award sentences of solitary imprisonment for six months, 
impnsonment with hard labour for seven years, flogging, public dis- 
grace, fine and personal restraint, subject to the proviso that in all 
cases where a sentence of more than two years’ imprisonment was 
imposed, a reference had to be made to the court of circuit Magis- 
terial powers were vested in the collectors of the four districts, 
Ahmadabad, Kaira, Broach and Surat, and extended to sentences of 
fine, simple imprisonment for not more than two months, flogging 

^ For judicial purposes this area was treated as a single district, but as two districts for 
revenue and magisterial work 
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not m excess of thirty stripes, and peisonal restraint The native 
district police officers and the village police officers, subordinate to 
the collectors, also possessed limited powers of punishment in trivial 
cases The former could impose fines not exceeding Rs 5, or sentence 
delinquents to confinement for not more than eight days or to a period 
of not more than twelve hours in the stocks; while the latter could 
punish petty cases of assault and abuse by confinement m the village 
chauki for not more than twenty-four hours ^ 

The Konkan, divided for administrative purposes into North and 
South, was judicially administered on the same lines as Guj’arat, 
except that in both portions the criminal sessions were held by one 
of the judges of the sadr faujdari adalat, while m civil matters there 
was no intermediate court of appeal, as in Gujarat, between the 
distnct (zillah) judge and the sadr diwani adalat m Bombay Both 
the judges of the Noi th and South Konkan had assistants, to whom 
they delegated such cases as they thought fit ^ 

The Deccan at this date (1828-9) was composed of three eol- 
lectoratcs — Poona including Sholapur, Ahmadnagar and Khandesh 
The policy of Mountstuait Elphinslone, who was appointed com- 
missioner for the settlement of the Deccan in 1817 and became 
governor of Bombay two years later, was to interfere as little as possible 
with the system which he found existing m the conquered territory, 
and at the outset, except for modifications ofproceduie, the Maiatha 
ariangements foi civil justice were maintained more or less unaltered 
All complaints that could not be amicably settled weie icfcrred m the 
first instance to the collector, who usually directed the mamlatdar to 
enquire into the facts and grant a panchayat Occasionally the collector 
or his assistant would hear and decide a case, but his function was 
generally limited to gi anting a new panchayat in cases where a decision 
appealed to be maikcd by injustice or to be due to corruption In 
the coin sc of his touts tluough his chatge, the collectoi was bound to 
give aiKhcnce to all classes for two hours daily, rec eive oral complaints, 
and revise the decisions of the mamlatdar, if this appeared necessary 
In the large towns like Poona, civil justice was in the hands of amins, 
who were empowci ed to grant panchayats and try cases referred to them 
by the collector, whenever both paitics consented to this mode of 
adjustment 

In the sphere of criminal justice Elphmstone abolished the pateVs 
punitive powers, and the mamlatdai’s powers were limited to sentences 
of fine not exceeding Rs 2, and of confinement for twenty-four hours 
All othei criminal powers weic vested in the collector, who corre- 
sponded in this icspect to the sarsubehdar undei the Maiatha govern- 
ment In practice a pnsonei was formally and publicly brought to 

* Minute of John Hax on Juduidl and Ri venue system of Bombay, 16 June, 1829 
(Gtntral Appendix, Rcpoit of Select Committee (Parliamentary), 1832) 

^ Idem, pp I 23 sqq 
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trial before the collector If found guilty, a sastri was called upon to 
declare the penalty according to Hindu law, which, if considered 
excessive according to European standards, was modified, and if light, 
was accepted by the collector In Khandesh a kind of jury was 
assembled, which questioned witnesses and pronounced on the guilt 
of the accused, while m Satara the political agent summoned re- 
spectable residents to serve as assessors at the trial In all cases native 
exponents of the Hindu law were present m court, and where capital 
sentences or heavy punishment were involved, the collector had to 
report his decision for confirmation to the commissioner ^ 

This system was shortly afterwards superseded by arrangements 
resembling, though not absolutely identical with, those followed m 
Gujarat Thus m 1828-9 ^he Dcccan distiicts were administered for 
judicial purposes by two distiict judges, one for Poona and Sholapur, 
and the other foi Ahmadnagai and Khandesh Each judge had an 
assistant, one being stationed in Sholapui and the othei in Dhuha, 
who were vested with limited penal powers and weie bound to refer 
all matters of importance to their superiors Subject to the general 
authority of the sadr faujdan adalat in Bombay, the two judges held 
regular criminal sessions at Poona and Ahmadnagar, while their 
decisions in civil suits were subject to appeal to the sadr diwani adalat 
The magisterial powers of the collector and his subordinates were the 
same as in Gujarat, the assistant collectoi being empowered to try 
such cases as the collector delegated to him, subject to the overndmg 
powers of the latter in appeal * 

The Carnatic or Southern Maratha country, consisting of Dharwar 
and Belgaum, was administered on rather different lines, as the 
Bombay Regulations, which were published in 1827 applied to 
the rest of the presidency, were not formally applied to this area till 
1830 The collectoi for the time being, aided by assistants and a legis- 
trar, exercised all the civil and criminal functions which elsewhere 
were performed by the separate departments ofdistnctjudge, ci immal 
judge and magistiate Even after the application of the regulations 
m 1830, the offices of political agent, collector, judge and sessions judge 
were still united in one individual, while the assistant judge at 
Dharwar was vested with the powers of an assistant at detached 
stations (e g Dhuha) in other parts of the presidency The civil and 
criminal work of the district was, however, placed under the general 
supervision of the sadr adalat, the criminal side of which served, as 
m the case of the Konkan, as a court of circuit This difference of 
treatment probably was due to the fact that the management of the 
Southern Maratha country after 1813 was conducted mainly by 
officers of the Madras Presidency, notwithstanding that the area con- 
cerned was nominally under the authority of Bombay The district of 

* M Elphinstone, Report on the Terntones conquered from the Peshwa, Calcutta, 182 1 

* Report, Select Committee on Affairs of East India Company, 1832 
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Dharwar, including Belgaum, was permanently assigned to Bombay 
m 183O5 when the Bombay regulations were formally applied to it 
The judicial system in 1828-9, outlined above, had certain pro- 
minent defects, which may be summaiised as absence of superin- 
tendence and supervision m the Deccan, and lack of homogeneity m 
the arrangements followed m the four mam divisions of the presidency, 
VIZ Gujarat, the Deccan, the Konkan and the Carnatic A revision 
of the system, howevci, occurred 111 1830, which resulted m the wider 
employment of Indians m the administration of civil law and m the 
duties of the English civil servant being limited to a greater extent 
than previously to the control and supervision of the infeiior agents 
of government By the end of that year almost all original civil suits 
hacl been made over for trial to natives of India, and special judicial 
commissioners were appointed for Gujarat and the Deccan, who 
toured throughout those areas and heard all complaints m legard 
to the administration of justice Simultaneously the magisterial 
powers of the collector, assistant collector, and marnlaidar were ex- 
tended, and the collector, as chief revenue official of the district, was 
also empowered to take civil cognisance of suits 1 elating to land and 
to decide claims and disputes regarding owneiship, etc , subject to an 
appeal to the district judge 

For the purposes of the ordinary revenue and judicial administra- 
tion of the districts outside the town and island of Bombay, the civil 
service cache m 1828-9 was composed of six district judges, ten 
assistant district judges, ten collectors with magisterial powers, one 
sub-collector and magistrate, ten assistant collectors, seventy-nine 
koomashdars''^ (1 e kamavisdars or mamlatdars) ^ four sudt amins^ and 
seventy-nine munsij}} At headquarters in Bombay were the chief 
judge and three puisne judges of the sadr adalat, a legistiar, two 
secietaries and one deputy-secretary to government, an accountant- 
general, a sub-treasurer, a mint master and civil auditor, and a post- 
master-general The Bombay Government consisted of the governor 
and three membeis of council, of whom one was usually the com- 
mancler-in-chief of the Bombay ai my and the other two were civil 
servants of more than ten years’ standing ^ 

By an act of 1807 the governor and council had been given the same 
powei of making regulations, subject to approval by the Supreme and 
the Recorder’s Courts, as had previously been vested m the Bengal 
Government, and the same power of appointing justices of the peace 
By 1833 Bombay possessed a large code of regulations, commencing 
with Mountstuait Elplimstone’s levised code of 1827, which embodied 
the results of twenty-eight years’ previous legislation This code had 
force and validity throughout the whole presidency, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 

As regards other departments of the Bombay administration at this 

^ Report, Select Clommjttee on Affairs of East India Company, 1832 
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date (1830) mention has alieady been made of the salt-revenue 
arrangements The sea-customs admimsti ation was in charge of the 
Collectoi of Land Revenue in Bombay and of a custom-master and 
his deputy in Gujarat A custom-master stationed in Salsette super- 
vised the customs of the two divisions of the Konkan, and in order to 
save the expense of establishments both the Gujarat and the Konkan 
customs weie farmed out at this date The post-office was still in its 
infancy and was little used by tlie Indian public The mail was carried 
by runners, and government dispatches, which were conveyed free, 
were said in 1832 to exceed in bulk all private communications sent 
by post ^ This is haidly surpiising, when one remembers that it cost 
a rupee to send a letter from Bombay to Calcutta It was not until 
the governor-generalship of Lord Dalhousie that the old inefficient 
postal arrangements weie swept away and a uniform half-anna postal 
rate was introduced 

The educational administi ation of the Bombay Govci nment at the 
opening of the nineteenth century was lestiicted to the grant of 
financial and moral support to the Bombay Education Society In 
1822 this society decided to confine its actnitics to the education of 
Euiopean and Einasian childien, and thus indirectly gave birth to 
the Bombay Native Education Society, which became mciged in 1840 
in a Board of Education Fiom that ycai till this society shaicd 
with various English and American missionaiy bodies the whole 
burden of the educational administration It opened primary schools 
in the Konkan, Deccan, and Gujarat and ti ained mastei s to staff them 
The experiment of placing these schools under the contiol of the 
collectors of the districts was tried in 1832, but ptoved unsatisfactory, 
and as it appeared likely that the management of the schools woulcl 
suffei in the absence of a special supeiMsing agency, a Boaid of 
Education was established in 1840, composed of a piesident and tlirce 
European members nominated by the Bombay Gove 1 nment and three 
Indian members appointed by the Native Education Society. Fiom 
1840 to 1855 this boaid directed the educational administration of 
the presidency, which was divided for this purpose into three divisions, 
each undei a European inspector and an Indian assistant In 1852 the 
Bombay Government increased its subsidy to the boaid from i J to 
2 } lakhs of rupees, whei eupon the latter undertook to open a school 
in any village of the presidency, provided that the inhabitants weie 
prepared to pay half the salary of the master and to provide a school- 
room and books The opening and maintenance of girls’ schools was 
still left to private enterprise, but with that exception the system 
founded by the board anticipated in many respects the principles laid 
down in the famous dispatch of the court of directors in 1854 It flad 
prepared tlie way for a university by establishing institutions for the 
teaching of literature, law, medicine, and engineering, and had 

^ Appendix to Report, Select Committee on Affairs of East India Company, 1832 
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introduced a system of primary schools, administered by the govern- 
ment, but mainly supported by the people themselves These schools, 
indeed, formed the germ of the later Local Fund school system ^ 
h’lnally, in 1855, after receipt of oiders from the governor-general 
m council on the dncctors’ dispatch of 1854, the department of 
Public InstiucUon was formed with a full staff of educational and 
deputy educational inspectors The furthei progress of the educational 
administration belongs to the period following the Mutiny and the 
assumption by the crown of full responsibility for the government of 
India 

Before dealing with the administrative changes which marked the 
second half of the nineteenth century, the police system of the pre- 
sidency prior to 1858 deserves brief notice As regards the town and 
island of Bombay, where the police arrangements differed ab initio 
from those prevailing m the lest of the piesidency, it has already been 
stated that the earliest force for watch-ancl-ward was a militia, re- 
cruited about 1673 as a supplement to the regular garrison and 
composed chiefly of Bhanclaiis and other Hindus of lower caste This 
force was (ommancled by native ofliceis (iubehdan), whe^ were posted 
at the more important points in the island In 1771 this militia was 
relieved of military duties and formed into night patrols, but it 
proved so ineffective 111 preventing crime that it was reorganised in 
1779 and placed under the control of a European officer, styled first 
“heuterrant”, then “Deputy of Pohee”, and finally, in 1793, “Super- 
intendent of Police” The force at this date was composed of twenty- 
ciglit European constables and 130 native peons The continuance of 
serious crime and the gicrss inefficiency of this force led to the publi- 
cation in 1812 of a regulation, v'esting the control of police matters 
in three Magistrates of Police, assisted by a “Deputy of Police and 
Head Constable” as cxecutiv'e head of the force This arrangement 
likewise jrioduced little or no amelioration of conditions, despite a 
grachiri increase in the numerical strength of the police force, which 
was controlled from 1835 to 1855 by a succession of junioi officers 
chosen from the Company’s military establishment These officers, 
who were styled “Super intcndents”, possessed little or no aptitude 
for police work, were poorly paid for their services, and had no real 
encouragement to make then mark in civil employ By 1855 the 
public outcry against police inefficiency and coiiuption had become 
so insistent, that Lord Eljihinstone’s government was obliged to hold 
an enquiry, and, after drastic punishment of the offenders, a new act 
(XIII of 1856) was passed for the future constitution and regulation 
of <Jic 111 ban force A disti ict police officer , of unusual capability, was 
appointed superintendent of the force, and he managed by 1865, 
when the title of the appointment was changed to that of Commis- 
sioner of Police, to bring crime under control and to lay the founda- 
^ Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island^ iii, 103 sqq 
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tions of the efficient organisation now known as the Bombay City 
Police ^ 

The modern Bombay district police includes, as an essential part 
of Its organisation, the ancient institution of the village watch, which 
consists of the patel^ who is responsible for the police of his village, and 
the village watchman, wliosc duty it is to keep watch at niglit, find 
out arrivals and depai tines, watch all strangers, and report all sus- 
picious person'^ to the patcl Under native rule the patel was in the 
position of a police magistrate, anci the watchman, who woikcd under 
his orders, was bounci to know the character of every man in the 
village When a theft occurred withrn village bounds, it was the 
watchman’s business to find the thief 

He was enabled to do this by his early habits of inquisitiveness and observation, 
as well as by the nature of his allowam < Avhich bein^^^ partly a small shaie of the 
grain and similai piopcit\ belonging to each house, re'quirtd him to he alw x>s exn 
the watch to ascertain his lets, and always in motion to gath< r them On the 
occurrence of a theft oi robhcr> , he would often tiack the thief by his footsteps, 
and if he did this to anothci village, so as to satisfy tlic waUhman theie, or if he 
otherw'ise traced the property to an adjoining village, his iesponsibilit> enchd It 
then became the duty of th< watchman of the new village to take up the pursuit 
The last village to which the thief had been clearly liaccd became answerable for 
the property stolen, which would otherwise have liad to lx accounted for by the 
village in which the robbery was committed The watchman was expected to con- 
tribute as much as his means allowed to the value of the goods stolen, and the 
balance w'as levied on the whole village Only in particular cases was restoration 
of the fuU v^alue of the property insisted upon \ fine was usually le vied , and neglect 
or connivance was punished by tiansfening the giant oi mam of the patel oi the 
watchman to his nearest iclatue, b\ fine, by impnsemmci t in irons, or by sevcic 
corporal punishment ^ 

This responsibility was neccssai \ , as, al tci the dci hiif of the Moghul 
power, the old police ssstcni fell into great disoidci Petty chiefs and 
zammdars, no longei fearing rcjinsals from above, took to ravaging 
and plundeiing their nerghbours’ lands, and then example was 
followed by the village jiolice Most of the latter became jhieves 
themselves, and many of the pateh haiboured crimnitds and connived 
at crime Under the rule of the first six Peshwas, the v'lllage police 
were under the control of the mamlatdar or kamavi^dar of the division 
or district, but aftei the accession of the last Peshwa, Baji Rao II, 
a new class of police inspector, styled tapasnavis, was created for the 
purpose of criminal investigation These officials, who were inde- 
pendent of the mamlatdar, proved for the most part inefficient and 
almost invariably coi rupt 

When the East India Company first addressed itself to the task of 
administering the presidency, it retained the old village police system, 
but reformed it to the extent of tiansfening all police authority to the 
collector and magistrate and dividing each district into small police- 
circles, each of which was in charge of a daroga or head constable The 


^ S M I dwardeSj The Bombay City Police, pp 1-53 
* Imhertal Gazetteer of India ^ Promncial Senes. Bombav Presidency. 1. i IQ 
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daroga was in command of about thirty armed men and also exercised 
authority over the village police This system, which disregarded the 
patel and converted the watchman from a village servant into an ill- 
paid and disieputable subordinate of the daroga^ proved an expensive 
failure and was abolished in 1814 on the representations of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone and Munro When, therefore, he commenced the 
task of settling the Deccan m 1818, Elphinstone insisted upon keeping 
the police poweis of the mamlatdar and the patel as far as possible 
unimpaired, though all supciior powers and authoiity were vested m 
the collector The mamlatdar^ whose duty it was to see that the villages 
acted m concert and with activity, was permitted, as previously, the 
use o^silahdars (auxiliary horse) and sihbandts (militia), with the double 
object of strengthening his position in keeping the peace and of pro- 
viding employment for the idle and needy The practice of levying 
the value of piopcrty stolen was also retained for a time m a modified 
form calculated to obviate undue hardship But the power of the 
mamlatdar and patel to confine suspects for an unlimited period was 
abolished, and, in general, the whole district and village system was 
improved by the closer and more constant supervision exercised by 
the European collectoi ^ 

The indigenous village agency conti oiled by the collector and 
magistrate, which lasted until 1848, was soon found inadequate for 
the miscellaneous duties imposed upon the district police agency, 
such, for example, as guard duty and escort duty Moreover, it was 
incapable of dealing effectively with popular outbreaks and dis- 
turbances Consequently the Bombay Government was obliged to 
augment the foice in charge of the collector by additional corps 
commanded by military officeis, and it was from these corps, raised 
from time to time in emergencies, that the semi-mihtary district 
police of modem times oiiginated Among the most noteworthy of 
these auxiliary police-forces were the Khandesh Bhil corps, raised and 
trame^J by Outram between 1825 1830, the Ahmadnagar police 

corps, established bv Sir John Malcolm’s order in 1828, which did 
good service in the Ramosi rising of 1826-32 , the Ratnagiri Rangers, 
formed in 1830 to oppose laids of Ramosis, the Thana Rangers and 
Ghat light infantry, established in 1833, ^he Surat Sihbandis, formed 
in 1834 on the model of the Thana corps, and the Gujarat Cooly 
(Koti) corps, which was raised by Lieutenant Leckie m 1838 Down 
to the year 1852, these corps took no part in ordinary police work, 
being confined m times of peace to the supply of escorts and treasury- 
guaids, and in times of clistuibancc to the restoration and main- 
tenance of peace by force of arms 

*In 1848 the governor of Bombay, Sir G Glerk, paid a visit to the 
recently conquered province of Sind, and theic found that Sir Gharles 
Napici had organised, on the model of the Irish constabulaiy, a new 

^ Imperial Gazetteer (1907), vol iv, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Report on the Territories 
conquered from the Peshwa, J S Cotton, Mountstuart Elphinstone 
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police system, the salient features of which were its sepaiation from 
the revenue administiation, the scvciancc of police and magisterial 
functions, and a considerable standard of discipline It appeared to 
the governor decidedly supeiior m its woiking to the system pre- 
vailing in the rest of the presidency, which was fiequently denounced 
between 1825 and 1832, and in latei > ears, as pioduttivc ofcoiruption 
and inefficiency Accoidmgly, in 18152 the ariangemcnts ptcvaihng 
in Sind weie extended to the icst of the piesidency, the commandants 
of the vaiious police corps were appointed “district superintendents of 
police”, and, subjeet to the general control of the collector as district 
magistrate, the> took o\ei all executne police work from the revenue 
authorities This was followed in 1855 b\ the appointment of a com- 
missioner of police for the whole presidency, but 111 response to 
representations from the collectors, this post was permitted to lapse 
on the retirement of the incumbent in i860, and the general super- 
intendence of the district police was then entrusted to the two revenue 
commissroners of the presidencv In the same vear a comrnrssron was 
appointed to cnquii e into police administr ation and recommended the 
establishment of a well-organised and pur elv c iv rl constabulai y, super - 
vised b> European officers and charged wrth all crvrl police duties, 
including the supplv of guards and escor ts The village police were to 
be retained on the existing footing and brought into direct relation- 
ship with the cml constabulai v These recommendations were 
eventually embodied in the District Police Act of 1867, which re- 
mained in force until 1890, when it was superseded bv a new act The 
latter act was extended to Sind in 1902 It only remains to remark 
that the experiment of placing the general superintendence of the 
police administration in the hands of the revenue commissioners 
proved unsuccessful, as these officials, ev’en when then number was 
increased to three after i860, were far too busy to supervise effec lively 
the work of the police, and ultimatel> in the year 1885 the adminis- 
trative control of the district police of the presidency, excluding Sind, 
was vested in a single official styled “the Inspector-General of Police” 
In the year 1855-6, just prior to the Mutiny, the Bombay Presidency 
was divided for judicial purposes into eight districts (zillahs), and for 
revenue purposes into thirteen collectorates, exclusive of the island of 
Bombay The total number of judicial officers was three judges of 
the sadr adalat, exercising both civil (diwani) and criminal (faujdari) 
jurisdiction, eight district and sessions judges , three senior assistant 
judges at detached stations, who were usually invested with the same 
powers in routine matters as a district and sessions judge, six assistant 
district and sessions judges , seven principal sadr amins, whose juris- 
diction was limited to civil suits of Rs 10,000, thirteen sadr amtns, 
who could try original suits involving sums of Rs 5000 or less, and 
seventy-three munsiffs A reform of the official establishments of these 
native judges was carried out during the year mentioned above, and 
as a result the subordinates of the native courts, who previously had 
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been meie dependents of the native judges, paid by them and liable 
to dismissal at their pleasure, became seivants of the state, paid by 
the Bombay Government and looking to the latter for employment 
and promotion Magisterial work was performed by the collector and 
his assistants, in their respective capacities of district and assistant 
magistrates, both being empowered to award sentences of imprison- 
ment, with hard labour, not exceeding one year All sentences, 
however, of moie than three months’ imprisonment by an assistant 
magistiate lequned the confirmation of the district authority 

The admmisti ative arrangements established in Sind, in 1847, 
differed m several respects from those of the rest of the Bombay 
Piesidency The head of the local executive administration in all its 
branches was the Commissioner in Sind, and the province was divided 
into three collector ates — Karachr, Hyderabad and Shikarpur, and 
two small irrdependent revenue charges — -the North-Western Frontier 
and the Nagar Parkar district Like the collectors in other parts of 
the presidency, the collectors m Sind possessed magisterial powers, 
but they differed from the former in presiding also over the adminis- 
tration of justice in the civil and criminal courts They were assisted 
by deputy-collectors m charge of the subdivisions of the several 
collectorates, while the North-Western Frontier districts were under 
a Political Superintendent, who was also military commandant, aided 
by an assistant supei intendent, whose powers and duties corresponded 
to those of the deputy-collector 111 the othei districts The Thar and 
Parkar district was managed until 1856 by the assistant political agent 
m Cutch, and afterwards by an officer corresponding to the collector 
For a few years after the conquest the revenue in Sind was collected 
m gram by actual division of the ciop, the gram being then sold by 
the goveinrnent at auction for artificially high puces The natural 
tone of the mar ket was seriously upset by this pi actice and was fur ther 
disorganised by the habit of drawing grain for the troops at nominal 
prices f^om the goveinment grain stores Bv 1855-6, howev'er, this 
objectionable system had been supei seded m several districts by cash 
assessments, which wcie gradually adopted throughout the whole of 
Sind The rules under which the revenues of that province were at 
this date collected were not defined by law, as m other parts of the 
presidency, and were determined by the commissioner m Sind with 
the approval and sanction of the Bombay Government ^ 

The jail system of the presidency had formed the subject of a 
special enquiry as early as 1834, when regulations were issued for the 
improvement of prison discipline The eaily Indian jail system was 
justly described as insanitary, demoralising, and non-deterrent, and 
was responsible for the appointment in 1838 of a commission which 
recommended radical reforms Financial stringency, however, pre- 
vented these being carried out, and no appreciable change for the 
better took place until the appointment m 1855 of an Inspector- 
^ Report on the Administration of Public Affairs in the Bombay Presidency for 1855—6 
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General of Prisons in each presidency and the passing of Act VIII of 
1856, which relieved the judges of the sadi faujdaii adalat from the 
charge of jails These measures led directly to improvements in jail 
buildings and in the discipline and health of prisoners Subsequent 
progress m this department belongs to the peiiod succeeding the 
appointment of a second Prisons Commission in 1864 

The history of the pre-Mutmy peiiod of the admimstratiou involves 
a biief reference to the Public Woiks, and the Ecclesiastical and 
Medical Departments For several years the administi ation ol the 
foi mci was carried on under gt eat disadvantages, owing to the want 
of expci icnced ci\ il engineei s The court of dn cctors endeavoured to 
relieve the difficulty by occasionally sending to Bombay a batch of 
men “with moie or less expeiicnce in civil engineering”, and at times, 
eg in 1855, the Bombay Government was able to secure in the 
countrv the services of a few piofessionally educated civil cngineeis 
But the whole age nev at their disposal was “lamentably small”, and 
the department was not organised on a satisfactory' basis until alter 
the assumption of diiect authority by the ciown ^ The Ecclesiastical 
Depai tment owed its origin to the determination of the directors in 
eaily factory days to provide foi the spiritual needs of their servants 
in India, and as the number of these and of the European troops 
increased, the ecclesiastical establishment likewise expanded, until in 
1855-6 the number of clergy appointed for the Bombay diocese 
amounted to thn ty-two Subjec t to the general control of the govern- 
ment, the chaplains wcie directly subordinate to the bishop of the see, 
the first bishop of Bombay, Dr Carr, having been installed m 1838 ® 
The medical administration was likewise evolved from the system 
adopted in early days bv the East India Company of sending 
“chirurgeons” from England for the care of their servants and troops 
in the “factories” and on the vessels trading with the East The 
surgeons serving on the Company’s Indiamen were often utilised 
m emergencies in India, as for example during the Maia^ha War 
of 1780, and to fill vacancies among their piofessional brethren 
attached to the factories and out-stations The formation of these 
scattered medical officers in India into a single body, the Indian 
Medical Service, dates roughly from 1 764, the service being divided 
two years later (1766) into two branches, military and civil Those 
in the latter branch were regarded as primarily army medical officers, 
lent temporarily for civil duties — an arrangement which was con- 
firmed in 1 788 during the governor-generalship of Lord Cornwallis 
The most important administrative change prior to the Mutiny con- 
sisted in throwing open the service to Indians in 1853 through the 
medium of competitive examinations, of which the first was held in 
1855 

^ Report on the Administration of Public Affairs in the Bombay Presidency for 1 855-6 

* Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, iii, 245 
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DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED 
PROVINCES, CENTRA!. PROVINCES, AND PANJAB 

1818-1857 


A VERY biu f clnonolosiic.il resume of the successive teriiloiial 
acfiuisitions which m less than a century excendecl the political 
icsponsibilities of the East India Company from the bounclaiies of 
Bcnt^al to Peshawai is a ncecssaiy mtioduction to a study of admims- 
tiativc dc\clo]iment m the three aicas, each appioximatelv 100,000 
square miles, which arc now offic lally known as the United Piovinccs, 
the Ceiiti.il Pros luces, and the Panjab, and which will hcrcaftei be 
collectively lefeiied to as “the three provinces” (i) The districts 
around Bcmarcs were ceded in 1775 b\ the lulcr of Oudh, and (2) the 
“ Cedc'd tcrntoiics”, com|uismg most of the picsent United Piovinces 
exclusive of Oudh, by his successor m 1801 ^ (3) In 1803 Siiidhia, 
the defeated Maratha chief, yielded the “Conqucicd tciiitoncs”, 
lying to the north of the last-mentioned tract and extending west of 
the Juinn.i, and m the s.imc veai a portion of Bundclkhand was 
obtained fiorn the Peshwa ^ The successful Guikha War of 1816 
added the northern lull districts of the United Piovinces, and (5) in 
1818, after the third Maratha War, the Bhonskr raja of Nagpur 
suricndeicd the Sag.u and Ncubada territoiies, except a small aiea 
in the north already ceded bv the Pe^hw.i m 1817 ® Thev are now 
iricludc'd m (he Centr.il Provinces (6) In i8og the Sikh states to the 
cast of the Satlej plucd themselves under British piotcetion This 
airangcjncnt was in practice coupled with a claim to escheat in 
favour of the su/crain on failure of liens, and it led to gradual minoi 
annexations up to 18 }G, the yeai which, saw the conclusion of the 
first Sikh Wai The remaining state-., mostly veiv petty in status and 
area, were subsequently^ absorbed, except six of impoitance, which 
still suivive as feudatories (7) The same yeai saw the acquisition of 
the Jalandhar Doab, the plain countiv between the avers Satlej and 
Beas, together with an adjacent hilly tract (8) The second Sikh War 
resulted in 1849 111 the .umexatiou of the Panjab up to the present 


^ Bddvn Pdw( 11, land Systems oj British India T, Gj, Tirld, Reatulations of the Bengal Code^ 
i87f> pp 9, 10, Administration Report of North-W m/ Ptonncts^ i88-j 3, pp 29, 30, Adrn Rep 
of United Provinces, 191 i~i2, p i 

- Baden Pow« 11, cit i, Oj, iMt Id, cit p 13, \dm Rep M AV Provs pp 30,31 
^ Badt n Powell op cit i, 88, f)(), Imperial Gazetteer, x, 17, {dm Rep Central Proiinces, 
1882-3, p II, Adrn Rip A'' -IP Prois p ^2, House oj Commons Papers, xviir, 533 
^ Baden Powell, e/i (it 1,43, idm Rep Prois 1882 3, pp 3i~3, idm Rep Panjab, 

1882- 5, pp 18-17, Panjab Settlement Manual, pp 5, 8, Ibbt tson, Settlement Report of harnal, 
P 35 
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north-western ftontiei ^ (9) In 1853 the Nagpur and Jhansi states 
lapsed to the Biitish Government,* while (10) Bciar was assigned to 
It by the Nizam of Hyderabad and has been m its possession ever 
since * (i i) The piocess of expansion was completed in 1856 by the 
annexation of Oudh ^ 

In 1836 the tiacts (i) to (4) in the above resume weic formed into 
the Noi th-Westei n Piovinccs with an admimsti ation under a heu- 
tenant-go\ ernoi sepaiatc fiom that of Bengal, and to it tract (5) was 
attached until 1861, when it was included in the piesent Central 
Piovmces, then newly foimcd undei a chief commissionei ® The 
cis-Satlej states and the Jalandhar Doab, nos (6) and (7), were after 
1846 each placed undei a commissionei dnectly subordinate to the 
Government of India, and subsequently to the Resident at Lahoie, 
but in 1849 they weie absorbed m the new piovince of the Panjab * 
The lapsed state of Nagpur was included 111 the Ccntial Provinces in 
1861, while Jhansi passed to the Noith-Westcin Pjov’inccs Beiai was 
admimsteied by a commissioner until 1903, when it was attached to 
the Central Piovmces ’ In 1858 the distiicts west of the Jumna, 
ceded m 1803 and known as the Delhi teriitorv, were transfeired 
from the Noi th-Western Piovmces to the Panjab,® and fiom the lattci 
m 1901 the piesent North-Wcst-Fiontier Piov'incc was scpaiated 
Oudh on annexation was placed undei a chief commissioner, the 
charge being amalgamated with the hcutenant-governoiship of the 
North-Westein Piovitucs in 1877 ® Tlie combined areas aie now 
officially known as the United Provinces (of Agra and Oudh) 

The distinction between regulation and non-regulation areas, once 
of importance, has long since been practically obsolete In 1793^® 
Lord Cornwallis, in pursuance of statutory legislative jioweis then 
existing, issued a revised code of forty-eight regulations for the presi- 
dency of Bengal, and it is this body of legislation which, with sub- 
sequent additions, was specifically known as the Bengal Regulations 
In 1795 they were extended, togethei with the permanent settlement, 
to the Benares districts To subsequent acquisitions, if formally 
included in the Bengal Presidency, the regulations applied auto- 

^ Baden Powell, op cit i, 70, 71 , Adm Rep Panjab, 1882-3, PP 28, 31 

* Baden Powell, 0/? cit i, 6 ij-g^ Adm Rep Cent Provs 1882-3, p 

* Baden Powell, op ett i, 40 and iii, 345, Adm Rep Cent Provs 1911-12, p 17, Loid 
Dalhousie’s Minute of 28 February, iBfjG, para 18 

* H of C Papers, 1856, vol xl\ , Picld, 0/1 at p \o,Adm Rep N -W Provs p 34 

* Fifld, op at p If), I 3 Tdfn Powell, op at i, 3b, Ciovernrnent ot India Resolution of 
2 November, 1861 , Rep C^ent Provs 1911-12, p ii 

* Adm Rep Panjab, 1911-12, pp 17-18 

’ Baden Powell, 0/1 at iii, 34b, Rep Cent Provs 1911-12, p 18 

* Baden Powell, at i, 45, Rep N -W Provs p 34, Rep Panjab, 1911-12, 
p 20 

® Baden Powell, op at i, 42, Adm Rep N Provs p 34 

Baden Powell, op at i, 81 , Picld, op at pp vi, 42, Filth Report of Select CommitUe 
of House of Commons, 1812, Moral and Material Progress Report, 1882-3, P 34 > Campbell, 
Modern India, 1852, p 34 

Adm Rep Unit Provs 191 1-12, p 15, Baden Powell, op at ii, 63, Fifth Report, 1812. 
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matically in the absence of any special prescription to the contrary. 
For others there was, up to 1B33, no legislative machinery, and all 
rules and ordinances needed for purposes of administration were 
issued by the governor-general purely in his executive capacity ^ 
Moreover, he was unfettered m the selection and recruitment of 
necessaiy staff, whereas in the presidency tern tones all offices had 
under statute to be filled by covenanted civil seivants of the Com- 
pany 2 The distinction favoured elasticity, rendering it possible to 
adapt the form of administi ation in new territories to diverse local 
conditions and to avoid undue complexity in backward tracts Of 
the successive acquisitions enumerated above, (i), (2), (3) and (4) 
only wei e attached to the Bengal Pi csidency, and to these, except (4) 
and the Delhi tenitoiy,^ the icgulations as a whole were applied, 
though with needful local modifications The legislative changes made 
in 1833 have been noticed elsewhere It was not until 1861 that 
regular legislation was possible for territories acquired after 1833 * 
For such, up to the later yeai, rules and oidmances were issued by 
the goveinoi-geueial and by piovincial authoiities in their executive 
capiic ity 

The type of adnunistiative machinery which Lord Cornwallis’s 
apprehension of the abuse of executive powci led him to cieate in 
Bengal has aheady been desciibed ® The chief official in a district 
was the judge and inagistiate He disposed of civil litigation and of 
minor ciiminal cases, committing the moie seiious to the provincial 
couits of appeal and cncuit, which wcic m turn subject to the contiol 
of the chief civil and ciimmal com ts at Calcutta The collcctoi of the 
distiict was an almost pmcly fiscal officer, his sole function being the 
collection oficvcnue with piompt cnfoi cement of penalties in case of 
default, while most ol his pioceedmgs weie open to challenge m the 
couits ol his own chstiict ® 

This system, togethei with the icgulations, was extended to the 
“ Cedccl, ten 1 tones” m 1803, and m 1805 to the “Conqucied tern- 
tones” and to the Bundelkhand distncts of B.inda and Hamnpur,'^ 
the whole of these aic.is being phicccl under the dnect contiol of the 
gov ernoi -genci al and subjected to the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
couits They weie known as the Uppei Piovanccs This oiganisation 
was letamcd with little altci ation until the period 1829-35, when 
drastic changes, similar m Bengal and m the Uppei Piovmccs, were 
made by Loid William Bentmck A new class ol officeis, designated 

^ Baden Powell, op at i, 82 

^ Imperial Gazette, iv, 42, 33 Gto III, e 32, Moral and Mat Prog Rep 1882-3, P 3 ^ 

^ Ibbdson, 0/; at p 38 
* Baden Powell, op at i, 8() 

^ Cf vol V, pp /|33 , supra 

® Bengal Reg ii of 1793, Adm Rep Bengal, p ji. Field, op at p 172, 

Kaye, History of the AdmimUnitwn oj the East India Company, 1833, pp 387 sqq , Campbell, 
op at p 180, Fifth Report, 1812 
’ tield, o/i at pp 147-8 
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commissioners of divisions, was created, a division being an area of 
four or five distiicts and thus not too large foi efficient supervision 
The comnussioneis exeicised full powers ol contiol in all blanches of 
fiscal, executive, and police work, being subject as regards the fust to 
a boaid of revenue at Calcutta, while in oidei to lelieve the pro- 
vincial com ts of appeal and cii cuit, which wci e congested with ai rears, 
then criminal jurisdiction as couits of ciicuit was tiansferred to the 
new ofRceis ^ In the next place, the unwoikable extension which the 
limits ol thejuiisdiction ot the piincipal com ts at Calcutta had undci- 
gone, as a lesult of the expansion ol teiiitoiy , necessitated the creation 
in 1831 ol similai sepaiatc comts at Agra loi the Uppci Provinces ^ 
To these new comts was tiansfeiied the icmaiinng civil juiisdiction 
ol the piOMiicial comts, which thus came to an end in 1833 Finally, 
owing to the excessive buiden which ciiininal jmisdiction on ciicuit 
was soon found to be imposing on the eomnnssionei s, it was tians- 
feried to the di-.tnct judges, who thus became in addition ciicuit, 01 
sessions judges, while then inagistciial jiowcis, being incompatible 
with then new functions, wcie passed on to the collectois The 
collectoi was thus invested with combined judicial and executive 
powei s under the designation of magisti ate and collectoi ^ The muon 
has been 1 etamed up to the pi esent day , excc pt loi a tcmpoi ai y 1 etm n 
to sepal ation in Bengal dm mg the peiiocl 1837-59 ■* A suboidmate 
Indian judiciary , with a 11101 e 01 less defined juiischction, had been 
growing up since the eailv pciiod of Biitish lule fiom among persons 
who wcic regulaily employed as a semi-official paid agency for aibi- 
tration m civil suits * In 1831 Loid William Bentmck increased its 
strength, laiscd its status, and cnluincecl its powei s, so that it w.is soon 
dealing m comts of fust nistanec with the gieatei pait of the whole 
volume of civil litigation It was in fact the foieiunnei of the modem 
piovmeial seivices The ciiminal bianch of the judieiaiy was also 
strengthened by the appointment, undci an act of 1843, of persons, 
both European and Indian, othci than covenanted civil serj/ants of 
the Company to the post of dcputy-magistiate ** 

Lawlessness pi evaded in the U ppci Pi ovinces foi a long period aftei 
their annexation, and seveial y'cais passed beloie insurgents ceased to 
disturb the Doab, the tiact lying between the nveis Ganges and 
Jumna The Pmdaiis wete troublesome, the crime of thagi, described 
elsewheie, was life, and piiates pi eyed on the iivci tiade-routes As 
late as 1817 the foi ti css of Hathias 111 the Doab had to be reduced 

^ Rtg I of 1820, Baden Powell, 0/? cit i, G6() , f u Id, Lit j)p 132, 154, // oj C Papers, 
1831-2, \ol XII, Kaye, 0/; cit p 3^7, Campbell, e/; at p 2 ''j7 

2 Bengal Rtg VI of 1831 , 1 m< Id, 0^ at p 149, Kayi , o/y at p 349 

® Field, o/; at p 1 54, Kaye, o/; at p 3/^8, /!«/;« Rep Bern^al, I()ii-i2, p 45 

* Field, o/? at p i CanipbLll, at pp 239 , Adm Rep Bengal, 1911-12, p 48 

^ Bengal Rtg xi ol 1793, I leld, at pp 141., 136-9, Kaye, 0/^ at p 330, Adm Rep 

Bengal, 191 1-12, pp 42, 43 

® Field, 0/? at p 159, Kaye, at p 331, idrn Rep Bengal, 1911-12, p 4b 
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by siege, and gang robbery was very prevalent about Saharanpur, 
while marauders from Central India infested the south-western 
frontier By 1830, however, some degree of permanent peace was 
established ^ During this penod, and indeed for many years later, 
the district police system was merely a modified survival from the 
days of indigenous rule, when the maintenance of order in rural tracts 
was the duty of influential local land-holders and village communities ; 
while in laigc towns the responsibility lay on the kotwal, a government 
official who was in icceipt of a substantial salary with many per- 
quisites, and who also provided his own staff In 1793 Lord Corn- 
wallis abolished the police duties of the zamindars of Bengal and 
appointed Indian police officeis, termed darogas, each of whom, with 
a small force of armed men under the control of the district magis- 
trate, was placed in charge of an area some twenty miles squaie® 
This system was extended m due course to the Upper Piovinces, 
though there the local lesponsibility of land-holders was maintained. 
B'or the prescivation of law and order the distiict magistrate thus had 
under him a loosely organised body of puiely local police and an 
agency of village watchmen, who were the dependents of land-holders 
and of village communities ■* The darogas weie paid paitly by fixed 
salaries and partly by fees for each dacoit (gang-robber) arrested, 
with a percentage on the value of stolen pioperty recovered, provided 
that the thief was convicted ® The system, though some impiovement 
on Its predecessoi, was inefficient, while the magistrate, amid his 
judicial duties, was unable to supcivise it piopcily An attempt to 
improve it was made 111 1829 by giving the new commissioners powers 
of control and superintendence The wide prevalence of thagi and 
dacoity, for the suppiession of which special agency had to be 
employed, cleai ly indicated the inadequacy of the existing system of 
distnct police Such as it was, it continued without much change 
until 1861 

The general criminal law enforced in the Upper Provinces until 
the enactment of the present Indian Penal Code in i860 was, as in 
Bengal, Muhammadan law, very extensively altered as time went on 
by British regulations and judicial decisions ® Some punishments had 
to be modified so as to render them deterrent rather than vindictive, 
others, too lenient for serious oft'ences, had to be made more severe 
For many crimes, with which the Islamic system did not deal, addi- 
tional provision had to be made, while fantastic rules of procedure 

^ Adm Rep Unit Provs 1911-12, p ii 

^ Imp Gaz ii, 2-6, Moral and Mat Ptog Rep 1882-3, p 78, Campbell, 0/? cit p 79, 
Report of Indian Police Commission^ chap 1, pp 4 sqq 

* Bengal Reg i of 1 793, viii ( 4) , and xxvii ot 1 795, v (4) , Imp Gaz and Moral and Mat 
Prog Rep loc at 

* BengalReg xx of 1817, Campbell, 0/) cit pp ^^2 sqq ,H ofC Pa/fm, 1857-8, XLiii, 75 

^ Report of Indian Police Commission, 1 903, p 6 

® Field, o/f cit p H of C Papers, 1856, vol xxv, Whitley Stokes, The Anglo-Indian 
Codes, I, 2 
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and evidence were abolished Under such conditions the criminal 
law gradually became unmanageable in its bulk and complexity. In 
civil litigation questions of iiiheiitance, maiiiage, caste, and other 
semi-j ehgious matters were decided by Quranic law for Muham- 
madans and by the presciiptions of the sastras for Hindus In cases of 
succession to landed estates, established custom, if such there were, 
was followed, while in matteis other than the above the courts were 
enjoined to act in accordance with equity ^ 

Fiscal necessity quickly and natuially focussed the attention of a 
new government on the assessment and collection of revenue, especially 
revenue from land The requirements of this eaihest branch of 
administrative activ itv went far to mould the framework of the whole 
administrative oiganisation and to determine its shape and character 
The oiigin and natuie of Indian land -revenue, and the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, base been described in another part of this 
work Up to a time shortly before i8i8 the views of British adminis- 
trators on land-revenue questions were dominated by the principles 
of that settlement Its extension to the “Ceded” and “Conquered 
territories” was contemplated after then annexation, and indeed 
promised in 1807^ subject to the sanction of the home authorities 
But the chrectois, now grown doubtful about the propriety of the 
Bengal system and to some extent conscious of the prevailing ig- 
norance of the real nature of Indian conditions, hesitated to giv e (heir 
approval, and in 1811, after local investigation by a Board of Com- 
missioners appointed in 1807, they definitely prohibited a permanent 
settlement, while directing the continuance of the system of provisional 
short-term settlements which had been made peiiodically since the 
annexations ® These, based on no v'eiy definite principles, except that 
the state was entitled to the eriliie net assets of land, less a small 
allowance for the cost of collection, were far from being satisfactory, 
since the levenue to be paid was determined without actual encpiiry 
into resources and income and mainly with reference to the cycessiv e 
exactions of the displaced Indian rulers * 

Assessment was often no more than the mete acceptance of the 
highest bid of a levenuc farmer without regard to the tights of actual 
cultivators or of other persons, about which indeed little, if any, satis- 
factory enquiry was made Harsh methods of levenuc collection, 
adopted from the Bengal system and involving immediate sale of an 
estate on default in payment, aggravated the mischief, and often 
caused an inequitable loss of rights and interests in land, whu h 

^ Fuld, op cit pp 170 sqq , Imp Caz 127, // 0/ C Pnper^y vol xxv 

^ Biclf ri Powf 11 , o/> at ii, i 7 , Fif Id, at p iii, 'irJm Rep Unit Prov^ 
p 16 • 

® Baden Pow( 11 , o/» at p 19, Kaye, o/> at pp 237 j.o, 1 icld, «/; at p 113,// o/'C 
Papers, 1831-2, vol ii 

* Adm Rep Unit Provs 1911-12, p 16, Adm Rep N -W Provs 1882-3, pp 42, 43, 
Moral and Mat Prog Rep 1882-3, p 128, Moreland, Phe Revenue Administration of the 
United PromrueSy Kjii, 31-3 
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under the improved system adopted later might have been pre- 
served.^ 

This state of things persisted m the Uppci Provinces up to the 
peiiod 1822-8 In the mteival the Boaid of Commissioners continued 
Its investigations with a view to the introduction of a better fiscal 
system. Ultimately in 1819 its recommendations were presented by 
Its secretary, Holt Mackenzie, in a famous minute, the fiist document 
to exhibit any adequate compiehension of land-tenures in Upper 
India and of the requirements of efficient land-revenue administra- 
tion The 1 ecommcndations weic embodied in Regulation vii of 1822, 
of which the mam presci iptions were ( i ) a cadastral survey of the 
land, (2) a full iccoid, after necessary adjudication, of all landed 
rights and interests, (3) a moderate assessment of land-revenue after 
adeejuate local enquiry, (4) recognition and protection of tenant- 
right ^ In one form or anothci these piinciples subsequently governed 
land-1 evenue administiation in all parts of Uppei India, and in 
following then pi at tical application — an opei ation technically termed 
a legulai, as distinguished from a summaiy, or piovisional settlement 
- — It IS important to lecogmse that indigenous Indian lights in land 
were without any piecise legal definition, little moic 111 fact than 
compaiatively vague claims, suppoited by local custom and usually 
lespected by lulers who aspiied to be tolei ably just Fiequently they 
weie of kinds stiangely diffeient from those familiar to the early 
Biitish adniinistiatois in then own eountiy ® The piimaiy aim of the 
investigation of lights was to determine the pci sons, whether in- 
dividuals 01 quasi-coipoiate bodies, who were entitled to the piofits 
of land-holding, and who would thcicfoie naturally be responsible 
for the payment of tlie land-i evenue, 01 with wliom, in technieal 
terms, a settlement could be ni.idc It was tiue that undei the exac- 
tions of the formei luleis such piofits had giadually vanished, but 
undei a model ated state demand they would obviously levive and 
becoine»the object of a legal propiietaiy light, limited, it might be, 
by the cocMstent lights of othei peisons The v'ague natuie of the 
existing lights and the obhtci ation which they had suffeied in the 
leient political chaos as well as fiom the mischievous methods of 
rev'cnue administration, inlieiitcd from Bengal, which chaiac tensed 
the first twenty years of Biitish lule in the Uppei Piovinces, lendeied 
the adjudication a task of unusual difficulty 

In the regulation of 1 822'* fiv e-sixths of the net rental was pi esci ibed 
as the standard land-rev enue, a good deal less than that in foice undei 
native ruleis but much higher than that adopted m later ycais 

* tfaye, ett pp 240-7 , B.iden Powell, op cit il, 118,// nf C Papers, 1831— 2, xi, 156, 
Panjab Sftt Manual, \ip 8-io 

^ Pitld, op at p 1 15, Bengal Ktg vii of 18-22, II Mackenzie’s Minute of 1819, Baden 
Powell, Op at II, 20-4, Moral and Mat Pro^ Rep 1882-3, P Punjab Sett Manual, 

pp \\-\2,Adm Rep jv*-!! Pwvs 1882-3, p 4 -^ 

® Pield, op at p 29 * Bengal Reg vii of 1822 
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Progress in carrying out the regular settlement was very slow Besides 
the decision of questions involving vague rights and customs, it 
included the very difficult task of assessing land-revenue on a rental 
basis, while rents, even when they existed, were dubious in nature and 
amount Rents paid in money were rare, so that rental calculations 
depended largely on estimates of the value of grain produce and of 
the cost of cultivation, a process which it was attempted to carry out 
holding by holding In a few yeais it became cleai that success on 
such lines was impossible In 1 833, under the auspices of Lord William 
Bentinck, a simplified system was inaugurated, though the pimciples 
of 1822 were retained ^ It was elaborated dining the next twenty 
yeais under the diiection of two noted officeis, R M Bird and James 
Thomason The standaid demand was reduced to two-lhirds of the 
net lental, and a less theoietical method of assessment — known as 
“ aggregate to detail ” — was devised The land-i evenue was fixed with 
lefeience to geneial considei ations allecting the liact undei settle- 
ment, such as agncultuial and economic lesouices, past fiscal history, 
and the level of money lents paid by tenants, 01 those estimated to be 
fairly payable, wheiever such rents had come into common u'-e The 
gross assessment thus detei mined was dislubutcd o\er mdi\idual 
villages with lefeicnce to their compaiatne capacities as ascertained 
by local enquiry Theoietical estimates ol rental based on assumed 
data were discouraged The cadastral survey was cairied out fot 
eveiy village on the basis of a pi 101 scientific topographical survey 
executed by professional officers ^ 

The legulai settlement seived to elucidate that much discussed, 
much belauded, and much misundci stood institution, the Indian 
village community' Its significant feature is the ownership of estates 
not by single individuals, but by groups of persons more or less closely 
connected Completely joint or collective ownership and enjoyment 
of the entire village aiea is by no means an invariable incident Some 
degree of communal contiol o\ci it is commonly lourrd, mairtiy m the 
type of village technically known as “zammdari”, but severalty m 
the beneficial occupation of a pait, at least, of the area is usual, the 
sizes of the several holdings corresponding to shares regulated by 
various definite and for the most part traditional methods® In 
Southern and Central India a somewhat different type of village 
community exists, technically known as “lyotwan”, in which separa- 
tion of individual interests within the group is practically complete 
In the North-Western Provinces the settlement was generally made 
with village communities of the zamindaii type, the members being 
jointly as well as severally responsible But m very many case'' the 

^ Pield, o/» at p 1 1 7 , Bengal Reg ix of 1833, ylt/m Rep Provs p 43, i 4 </m Rep 

Umt Provs 1911-12, p i*] , Panjah Sett Manual, pip 12-13, Baden Powell, o/> at 11,25-7, 
Moral and Mat Prog Rep 1 882-3, P * 28 

* Baden Powell, op at pp 23, 38, 41 sqq 

• Baden Powell, The Indian Village Community, London, 1896 
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body consisted of only a few persons, often indeed of a single individual, 
who, or whose predecessor, had been a revenue farmer of the village 
in the early years following annexation. A holder of a seignorial 
status over a community was generally compensated by a fixed annual 
sum payable by it.^ 

The subordinate rights of tenants, not members of the community, 
were also recorded and gradually protected Only the barest reference 
IS here possible to the subject of tenant-right, a highly controversial 
pioblem of Indian administration The majority of indigenous Indian 
tenancies comparatively seldom oiiginated m any definite contract 
between landlord and tenant: they were more frequently the relics of 
previous more complete tenures which under vaiious influences had 
sunk to the status of a precarious occupancy, dependent for its con- 
tinuance on the vague right, traditionally recognised, of the first 
clearer of waste land and his heirs, or on the fact that, when waste 
land was plentiful and cultivators comparatively few, there was little 
of that inducement to eject which came later undci the altered con- 
ditions of British rule An adequate treatment of tencint-nght clearly 
requned a classification of tenancies according to oiigin and an 
ascription to each class of the lights equitably appropiiate to it In 
the permanent settlement of Bengal no such treatment was attempted, 
and the security ot tenants, though piomised as an essential part of 
the settlement,^ was left to the operation of agreements which it was 
vainly expected would be made between them and the landlords, 
while a legulation of 1 799 gave to the latter a harsh powei of distraint, 
which produced mucli mischief Warned by the enors of Bengal, 
British admimstiatois m the Noith-Western Provinces tried to define 
and protect the interests of tenants, but a definite classification was 
very difficult, and in piactice a broad lule, appaiently first suggested 
by Loid William Bcntinck in 1832, was followed, under which a 
tenant on pioving twelve yeais’ continuous occupation of his holding 
was admitted to a permanent and heiitable tenuie at a judicially 
fixed lent ® A lulc so wide probably coveied moie cases than really 
desei ved piotcction, but it was ultimately embodied in Act X of 1859, 
the earliest Indian legislation which defined and protected tenant- 
right, both in Bengal and m the Noi th-Western Piovinces 

The fust icgular settlement of those provinces, excluding the 
Benaies districts, which had already been permanently settled, was 
carried out district by district during the period 1833-42,* the revenue 
being assessed foi a term which was generally thirty years It avoided 

^ V^oreland, op ett pp 35-9, Baden Powell, Land Systems of British India^ u, 82, 83, 
Adm Rep N -W Provs 1882-3, pp 39 
“ Bengal Reg i of 1793, § 8 (i) , l*icld, op at p 35, Baden Powell, op cit i, 403-5 
* Panjab Sett A/^inwa/, pp 97-9, St Icctiom from Revenue RecorcU of N -W Provs 1822- 
33, Moreland, op at pp 55, 56 

^ Moral and Mat Prog Rep 1882-3, P *28, Adm Rep* N*‘\V Provs* 1882-3, P* 43 > ^ ^cld, 
op at p 1 18, Baden Powell, op at 11, 27 
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the radical defects of the permanent settlement ol Bengal — haphazard 
zissessmenl based on inadequate data, the absence of any recoid of 
rights or of any form of sui\ey, and the insecurity of tenants In the 
Benares distiicts they weie gradually remedied, as far as possible, 
many years latei, by the execution of cadastial suiveys, undci taken 
in 1877,^ and by the preparation ot a lecoid of rights 

The impoitance of canal nngation foi the agiicultuie of the Upper 
Piovmces soon attracted tlie attention of British officers Their fiist 
efforts were directed to the lestoration of canals made by pievious 
ruleis rathci than to the constiuctiou of entirely new piojccts After 
a preliminary sui\ey m 1809-10, work began in 1815 on an old 
channel which had been originally made m the middle of tlie four- 
teenth centuiy by Fiioz Shah, the Tughlaq king of Delhi, for the 
irrigation of the and tiacts ofHissar and Susa, and which aftet vaiious 
vicissitudes had ceased to flow duiing the period of Moghul decay 
It was in leality a senes of natuial diamages connected by excavation 
rather than a true canal ^ No special iingation department was 
created, but the seiviccs of militaiy ofliceis weie utilised and the 
strictest economy m expenditure w as enfoi ced The i estoration, carried 
out on lines far fioni scicnlihc, was completed 111 1827 1 he woik, now 
known as the Westein Jumna Canal, had a total length ol 425 miles, 
including distiibutancs, and, besides pioviding Delhi with watei, 
iriigated a considerable aiea 111 the Hissar district, which in 1807 had 
been an almost uninhabited waste In 1822 woik was undei taken on 
a similar but smallci channel from the left bank of the Jumna, con- 
structed early m the eighteenth century by a Moghul ruler This 
project, now the Eastern Jumna Canal, with a total length of 155 miles, 
was completed 111 1830, but it took several ycais longei to lemedy 
defects which soon showed themselves ^ Meanwhile the diiectors of 
the Company, unimpressed with the importance of iriigation for their 
new territories, were loath to embark on costly schemes Whatever 
expenditure was allowed had to be met fiom current revenue, the 
days of loan funds raised for pioductive works were yet far distant 
It was not until 1854 that the fiist great original project, the Uppei 
Ganges Canal, was completed, though it had been suggested as early 
as 1836 Famine served to emphasise its necessity 

The Upper Provinces were m a pait of India peculiarly liable to 
that scourge, the tract about Delhi having suffered thirteen visitations 
in the previous five centuries The development of Biitish famine 
policy has been sketched elsewhere m this volume Its two funda- 
mental features, the existence of means for the rapid transport of food 
and a system of public works on which the mass of agricultural laljour 

^ Baden Powell, op at ii, 40, Adm Rep N -W Provs 1882-3, P 5^ 

* Triennial Review of Irrigation in India, Calcutta, 1922, p 24, Kaye, op at pp 278 sqq , 
Imp Gaz III, sqq 

• Trienmal ^mew, p 25, Kaye, c/> at pp u^^^sqq 
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suddenly thrown out of employment can earn a subsistence wage, did 
not exist, and indeed could not have existed under native rulers Their 
famine measures were generally limited to a prohibition of grain 
export, penalties for private hoarding, and the distribution of a modi- 
cum of relief ^ There was thus no famine oiganisation, however crude, 
which the new rulers could inhent and utilise Their own experience 
soon began In 1803 the monsoon failed and famine visited the Upper 
Provinces One-third of a million sterling of land-revenue was re- 
mitted and land-holders were assisted with advances, while bounties 
were given on import of grain In 1812 famine again appeared in 
the country lying west of the Jumna In 1837-8 it prevailed in a 
severe form in a tract which held a population of twenty-eight 
millions, including twenty-one millions in the then newly formed 
North-Western Provinces On this occasion the first definite efforts at 
famine organisation were made at a cost of nearly a quarter of a 
million sterling, the government definitely recognising its responsi- 
bility foi the iclicf of the able-bodied, while leaving that of invalids 
andoiphans to public charity ^ Libeial suspensions and remissions of 
revenue, to the extent of nearly one million sterling, were given, 
though loans and advances to land-holders wei e discouraged The two 
canals which had been lecently leopcned fully proved their value in 
the famine, which seivecl to impress on the authorities the vast im- 
portance of irrigation, and in particular to secure attention for the 
famous project which subsequently became the Upper Ganges Canal, 
now irngating laigc aieas in the Doab Oiiginated by Colonel 
Colvin, It was elaboiated by Sii P Cautley of the Bengal Artillery, 
who ultimately constiucted the canal Work began in 1842 but it was 
Intel lupted bv lack of funds and by olhci causes during the Afghan 
and Sikh wars Ii rigation ac tually commenced in 1 854, but operations 
were hampered bv the Mutiny, and it was not until the famine of 
1 860-1 that the full supply of watei could be utilised Though it was 
one ofihe earliest of the Biitish canals,® and though defects in design 
had giadually to be lectified, poitions of it are even yet unique in 
size and conception Its total length, including branches and dis- 
tributaries, is over 3800 miles It is still the largest single irrigation 
work in India and in 1919-20 it irrigated ovei one and a third 
million acres 

Comparatively few public woiks, other than canals, some main 
lines of communications, and some necessaiy public buildings, were 
constructed during the eaily ycais of Biitish administiation. There 
was no Public Works Depaitment, pi ejects being executed through 
the^ agency of a Mihtaiy Board, an inefficient aiiangement which 
existed until 1854 * 

^ Imp Gaz HI, An sqq 

* Imp Gaz HI, 484, 501 , Report of Famine Gommisston^ 1880, p 31 , Adm Rep Unit Provs 
igi i~i2, p 22 

* Triennial Review, p 30, Kaye, at pp sqq 
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The indigenous system of liquor excise, termed abkari, was one of 
farm pure and simple, the unrestricted and exclusive right to manu- 
facture and sell spirituous liquor within a more or less defined area 
being usually leased to the local Moghul tax farmer, whether an 
official or a zamindar Under the Company’s government a similar 
system of leases of defined areas in favour of licensees was continued, 
but between 1790 and 1800 restrictions on the number and locality 
of shops and stills were introduced * This modified system was 
extended to the Upper Provinces, but as early as 1813, in order to 
secure greatei control, central distilleries were established at con- 
venient places, generally the headquarters of districts, or of their sub- 
divisions, termed tahsils Within these buildings the licensed distilleis 
were required to carry on their operations, the right to sell at specified 
shops being separately licensed ; though in order to cope with illicit 
distillation, an ever-besetting difficulty in Indian excise administra- 
tion, single stills were permitted in distant outlying areas, their 
licences covering both manufacture and sale To such single detached 
stills the term “outstill”, so common in Indian excise discussions, is 
properly applicable In the Upper Piovinces as well as in Bengal the 
new system was found unable to cope with illicit traffic, and after 
1824 there was a general return to the system of faims or leases of 
specified shops in defined areas, with outstills whei e necessary This 
arrangement, with minor modifications, continued in force in the 
Upper Provinces until after 1858 The attainment of the ideal, then 
only dimly perceived, of controlled consumption combined with high 
or even adequate taxation was incompatible with a volume of illicit 
traffic with which the administration of the time was quite unable to 
contend 

As in the case of spirituous liquor, the excise of opium, legarded by 
the Moghuls as a subject for state monopoly, took the form of a farm 
of the exclusive right to manufacture and sell The manifold defects 
of this system, which the East India Company took over iq 1773, 
caused its abandonment in 1 797, the government then assuming the 
monopoly of manufacture through its own agencies, an organisation 
which was extended to the Upper Provinces and has been described 
elsewhere * 

Municipal self-government did not exist at the introduction of 
British rule ^ A pure exotic, it was planted very gradually and tenta- 
tively by the new-comers Their first efforts were confined to the 
presidency towns, and it was not until 1850 that legislative provision 
was made for the constitution of municipal bodies in provincial towns 
These consisted of the district magistrate, in whom all executjjve 

' Papers relating to Excise Administration in India printed in Government of India 
Gazette of i March, 1890, Moral and Mat Prog Rep 1882-3, P iv, 254, 

H of C Papers, 1831-2, vol xi 

* Imp Gaz IV, 2A2, II of C Papers, 1890-1, iix, 384 
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authoiity was vested, and a body of nominated councillors, whose 
function was to assess rates in accoi dance with certain prescribed 
principles, and to assist the district magistrate with advice Taxation 
might be a personal assessment on householders, or by rates on houses, 
and the proceeds were expended in the entertainment of town watch- 
men, simple sanitation, lighting and other local objects. The act of 
1850 was fairly widely applied, and apparendy with a considerable 
degree of success, in the North-Western Provinces ^ 

Passing now from the regulation districts of that region, the re- 
mainder of this chapter will be concerned with non-regulation areas 
To the explanation of the origin and general significance of that dis- 
tinction as already given, it may be added that the type of adminis- 
tration adopted in non-regulation areas was characterised by simple 
and more direct modes of procedure and by the greater accessibility 
of officials to the people, but chiefly by the union of all powers, 
executive, magisteiial, and judicial, in the hands of the district officer, 
here termed deputy-commissioner m place of magistrate and collector, 
subject however to the appellate and supervisional jurisdiction of the 
commissioner of the drvisron in all branches of work ^ The system 
was paternal rather than formally legal, though legal principles wcie 
by no means set aside, and it largely depended for its success on the 
personal character, initiative, \igour and discretion of the local 
officeis Passing o\cr the non-icgulation Sagar and Narbada terri- 
tories, of whicli the early administration was not conspicuously suc- 
cessful,® though law and order and a judicial system were established, 
we may proceed at once to an account of administrative development 
in the Panjab, the whole of which was always non-icgulation 

That province, as it exists at present, including the recently 
separated Dcihienclave, comprises cis-Satlej and trans-Satlej portions 
The first consists of the Delhi territory, annexed in 1803, and of a 
tract, lying between it and the Satlej, which was gradually absorbed 
as a r^ult of the protectorate assumed in 1809 and of the first Sikh 
War The second comprises the annexations of i8j.6 and 1849, the 
Jalandhar Doab and the Panjab proper In accordance with the 
policy approved on the retirement of the Marquis of Wellesley, the 
Delhi territory aftei its formal annexation was for long outside the 
sjjheic of direct British control, which it was sought to restrict to the 
eastern side of the Jumna, leaving the teintoiy, which, as the result 
of recent war , was largely a deserted waste, in the hands of a ring of 
semi-indcpendcnt chiefs, with whose administration the Resident at 
Delhi interfered as little as possible while endeavouring to maintain 
jicace The aggressions attempted by Ranjit Singh on the country 
eas*t of the Satlej, foiled in 1809 by the Treaty of Amritsar, resulted 

^ Moral and Mat Pro^ Rep 1882-3, p *^4 
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in the protectorate already mentioned, but even then administrative 
control over the Delhi territory was vci y slowly asserted ^ It was only 
in 1819-20 that the tiact was divided into four distiicts under locally 
resident officers, a fifth being added in 1824 In 1832 they were 
definitely included m the Noi th-Western Provinces for purposes of 
administration, which it was directed should be carried on in the 
spirit of the Bengal Regulations, though these were never, it appears, 
formally extended to them The early revenue administration up to 
1828 was of the same highly unsatisfactoi y character as in other parts 
of the North-Western Piovinccs, but the tract was greatly benefited 
by the restoration of the Western Jumna Canal, especially during the 
famine of 1837-8, of which it felt the full foice Up to its union with 
the Panjab in 1858 its administiation proceeded on the lines already 
described, a legular settlement being made between 1837 ^^4^ * 

The growth of the supiemacy of Mahaiaja Ranjit Singh ovci the 
trans-Satlej Panjab has been described elsewhei e Here we deal only 
with his administiaine s\stem * Immeised in war and diplomacy, he 
had no leisuie for the cieation of a stable polity Beyond military 
organisation and conquest, the collection of revenue was his chief 
interest To this all other bi anches of his administration wei e sub- 
ordinated, and to It the attention of all his officials was uniemittingly 
directed He appeals to have utilised all known sources of taxation 
imposts direct and indiicct, on land, on houses, on persons, on manu- 
factures, on commerce, on impoits and exports, all had a place m 
his fiscal system The revenue of lemote proMiices was farmed to men 
of wealth and influence, or of Mgour and capacity, and they were 
invested with poweis of go\einment in the exercise of which they 
experienced little inteifeience, provided that ic\'enue w.as regulaily 
remitted Militaiy chiefs, who enjoyed the levenue of jagirs, or 
assigned tracts of land, on condition offuinishing armed contingents, 
also exercised practically unlimited authority in their j'urisdictions 
These farmers and jagirdars had under them local agents, or kjirdars, 
who exercised such administrative functions as were recognised, and 
of these the only one of importance was the collection of revenue In 
tracts, neither farmed noi held m jagir, and known as khalsa, the 
kardars were under the nazim, or local governor of a group of dis- 
tricts, who was directly responsible to the maharaja and his informal 
council, or cabinet, but their positions depended largely on the 
influence which they could command at court, and on their success 
in collecting revenue In Ranjit Singh’s later years central control 
was much relaxed and the system of farming became more prevalent 
Land-revenue was collected as a rule direct from the cultivator in tjie 
shape of a fixed shai e of the produce,* except in the case of crops, such 

* Adm Rtp 1882-3, p 23 , Ibbetson, 0/1 cit pp 34, 35 ,i 4 </»» Rep Pan/aA, 1911-12, 
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as sugar-cane and cotton, which could not readily be divided In 
lieu of the actual share of the crop its estimated money value was 
sometimes taken, common shares being one-lhird and two-fifths, with 
one-half on the more fer tile lands Numerous additional dues in cash 
or kind were also collected, and cultivators of all grades were treated 
on the same footing without reference to any distinctions of superior 
or inferior rights on land, though occasionally the leaders of the village 
community leccived a measure of indulgence Joint responsibility of 
its members for the payment of land-revenue was not enforced, except 
rarely when a few of its leaders were allowed to engage for a lump 
sum, and then they tended to assume the privileges of landlords 
towards the rest of the cultivators, who fell back into the position of 
tenants 

There were no definite and regular courts of justice, though there 
was a judicial officer, termed the adalah, m Lahore Private property 
in land of a kind was recognised and m principle upheld, and the 
general corporate existence and obligations of village communities 
were maintained, while disputes were settled to a minor extent by the 
local authorities, but mainly by private arbitration, resort to which 
by means of a comparatively organised system of committees, or 
panchayats, was widely practised There wei e local police officers, but 
then functions were more often political and military than civil, their 
duty being to check local disturbances and to arrange for the move- 
ments of troops There was no excise system, the production and sale 
of liquor being quite unconti called All officials enjoyed much licence, 
but cultivators were not as a rule needlcsslv oppi'esscd if they paid 
then revenue The criminal law was unwritten and contained mainly 
two penalties, fine and mutilation The first usually secured immunity 
from further ]ninishment for almost any crime; the second when 
inflicted being reserved for offences such as adultery, seduction and 
robbery Imprisonment was unknown and capital punishment rare 
Ranjit Singh allowed his faxouiites great power, at first no doubt as 
a counterpoise to the influence of the leaders of the old Sikh con- 
federacies, but later from the compulsion of physical weakness. 
Excessive oppression, however, was restrained, and from the Satlej to 
the Indus general peace prevailed His comparatively mild rule, 
though a military despotism, was not imsuited to the martial genius of 
his people, and not unpopular , except with tribes whose aristocratic 
traditions invited levelling repression from the Sikhs But based on 
the goodwill of his ai my% it contained no element of permanence, and 
after his death in 1839 chaos lapidly ensued 

The results of the Sikh wars — the temporary airangements made 
in 1846 for the administration of the tians-Satlej Panjab, followed by 
its complete annexation m 1849 — have been narrated elsewhere Here 
we are only concerned with administrative development ^ The 
^ Adm Rep Panjab, 1849-51, pp 12-13, // q/'C Papers ^ 1849, vol xli 
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Council of Regency, during its existence in 1846-9, sought to repair 
and improve previous indigenous institutions rather than to introduce 
novelty; to preserve what order lemained, while governing on the 
lines of a benevolent Indian ruler Remedies were applied to crying 
evils — an idle and inegularly paid army, general official dishonesty; 
the absence of machinei y for administering justice Economy was 
enforced , provisional summary settlements of land-revenue wei e made 
by British officers;^ regular salaiies wcic paid to Indian officials in 
place of undefined perquisites, taxation was lightened and simplified 
and a budget framed The administi ation of justice was entrusted to 
respectable persons, while the penal code, reduced to writing, was 
rendered more efficient and more humane Heinous offences were 
tried by the council itself and appeals fiom suboidinate authonties 
were entertained European officers were deputed to visit outlying 
districts, while in the framing of rules and regulations influential and 
intelligent persons weie consulted The development of resources 
received attention, and plans for the repair of old and the construc- 
tion of new public woiks were prepared But the process of restoration 
and improvement wzis ludely interrupted by the second Sikh War 

Annexation afforded a clearer and a wider field for administrative 
effoit, of which full advantage was taken by the selected body of 
exceptionally able officeis, civil and military, whom Lord Dalhousic 
deputed to the new province, and of whom many had been trained 
in the best tradition of the North-Western Piovinccs They included 
Henry and John Lawrence, John Nicholson, Robert Montgomery, 
Herbert Edwaides, Robert Napier, Richard Temple, Donald h-Iaclcod, 
and many others subsequently famous It should nevei be foj gotten 
that the Panjab was fiom the first organised as a British province on 
a basis of long administrative experience gamed in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces during the previous half-century, an ex- 
perience which included seiious errors to be avoided as well as notable 
successes to be repeated 

Immediately after annexation a Board of Administration consisting 
of three members was constituted Under the governor-genci al it 
exercised plenary authority in all departments of government ® The 
province was divided into seven, increased in 1850 to eight divisions^ 
each under a commissioner, and into twenty-four districts, each under 
a deputy-commissioner, the districts themselves being further sub- 
divided into smaller areas, termed tahsils, each in charge of an Indian 
civil officer, designated tahsildar The non-regulation type of adminis- 
tration, at once simple, vigorous, and efficient, was adopted Land- 
revenue organisation was one of the first objects of attention A regjjlar 
settlement was begun immediately after annexation, and was gradually 
completed district by district, though many years elapsed before this 

' Panjab Sett Manual, p 22, Baden Powell, op at ii, 541 
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could be accomplished in the western frontier districts In the mean- 
time revenue was assessed and collected under short-term and pro- 
visional summary settlements A similar course was followed in the 
cis-Satlej districts recently attached to the province The demands 
imposed in these summary settlements,^ especially in the last- 
mentioned tract, based as they were on the revenue accounts of 
the previous regime, were comparatively heavy, but, thanks to the 
experience gained in other provinces, the Panjab escaped those harsh 
methods of revenue farming and collection which had been so mis- 
chievous elsewhere. The subsequent regular settlement was carried 
out on the principles which had been previously adopted in the 
North-Western Provinces, but subject to certain modifications due to 
local conditions. In the Panjab the village communities, often tribal 
in then constitution and usually of the so-called zamindan type, were 
generally more vigorous and better preserved than in the North- 
Western Provinces It was therefore possible as a rule to accord to 
their membeis the status and rights of peasant proprietors, and to 
make a joint settlement with them in place of former revenue farmers, 
or usurping officials, or semi-feudal grantees, as in other provinces ^ 
Communities analogous to the ryotwaii type, where they existed, 
were treated by the same method Previous political and social con- 
ditions had discouraged the gi owth of gi eat landlords with a seignonal 
status over village communities Where it happened to exist, it was 
converted, not into proprietary right, but into a right to receive 
merely a fixed quit-rent The policy thus adopted has resulted in the 
Panjab being a country mainly of peasant proprietors In the regular 
settlement the 1 ight of the state was asserted over the immense areas 
of waste land which then lay unoccupied in the trans-Satlej Panjab 
and which have since become the scene of extensive colonisation. 
A similai course was followed m the large forest areas in the hills * 

Tenant-right received attention, though it was not until some years 
later that definite principles were laid down after lengthy controversy 
In the Panjab this right was not so much a relic of a previous quasi- 
proprietary position as the result of two facts; first, that Sikh rulers 
made little practical distinction between different grades of status, so 
that members as well as non-members of the village community had 
often to bear jointly the same buidens; secondly, that established 
custom recognised some permanence of tenure in favour of cultivators 
who, or whose ancestors, though not included in the circle of the 
community, had assisted in founding the village and in clearing waste 
land* In the first regular settlement officeis were given judicial 
powers for the determination of rights, and in such work they exercised 

^ Panjab Sett Manual^ p 24, IHclcn PowdI, op at ii, 5f3 
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a fairly wide equitable discretion, especially in questions of tenant- 
right, to which, following the practice of the North-Western Provinces, 
they commonly applied the twelve-years’ rule The assessments of 
land-revenue were based on general considerations similar to those 
previously recognised in the North-Western Provinces, but supple- 
mented by close local investigation ^ The task was rendered more 
difficult by the entire absence of economic money rents, then quite 
unknown in the Panjab Moderation in assessment was impressed on 
all officials fiom the fiist, and it has been a salient feature of Panjab 
administration ever since Except in the westcin districts of the 
province, the regular settlements were completed either before or 
shortly after the Mutinv 

Strong measures were taken for the maintenance of law and ordei 
and for the suppression of such ciimes as thagi, which pievailed to 
a limited extent, dacoity and robbei y * Civil police, seven thousand 
strong, were distributed o\ er the province, on the genei al lines of the 
system of the North-Western Pio\inccs, foi the detection and prosecu- 
tion of criminals and for watch-and-ward in villages In his conti ol of 
them the deputy-commissioner was assisted by the tahnldars The civil 
police were aided by a stiong force of military police, some eight 
thousand strong including mounted men, under foin European officers 
with Indian subordinates The force furnished guards, pati oiled the 
country, and helped in the prevention of ciime and in the appre- 
hension of offenders Local watchmen were also cntci tamed and paid 
by the village commumlies Jails weie cieeted in every district The 
province from the Satlej to the Indus was disarmed, some 120,000 
weapons of all kinds being sun endered , and possession or sale of arms 
was prohibited except in the trans-Indus area ® A similar measure 
was applied later to the cis-Satlej districts and to the Delhi territory 
The criminal code was based on that in force in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, with needful local modifications * In 1855 a civil code was 
issued which, while not a legal enactment, included muoh of the 
custom and usage current m the province, thus serving as a useful 
guide to judicial officers,® and though the Bengal Regulations were 
never in force, it was understood that their spirit should be followed 
wherever it was applicable The administration of the districts now 
included m the North-West Frontier Province is dealt with elsewhere; 
it largely increased the responsibilities of the new government 
One of Its principal duties was to develop the resources and 
especially the communications of thepiovmce® A Public Works 
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Department, including a branch devoted to iingation, was formed, 
the staff consisting mainly of military officers A similar step was soon 
taken m the North-Western Provinces At annexation roads of any 
kind were practically non-existent but then construction in all 
directions was now systematically undertaken with leference to the 
routes ol external and internal tiade Few of them were metalled, 
though most ol them were lined with fine avenues of trees. Of 
metalled loads the most important was the mam artery between 
Lahore and Peshawar, known as the Grand Trunk Road, the last 
link m a long chain of similai communications between Calcutta and 
Noithcrn India The development of canal iriigation was an object 
of special solicitude ^ From early times water from the numerous 
rivers of the Panjab had been utilised for agiicultuie by means of 
simple channels, paitly natural, paitly aitificial, which, starting at a 
level Inghci than the low-w.itci level of the sti earn, could flow only 
in the flood season Without hcad-weirs of the modern type to ensure 
a perennial supply, and liable to be blocked by deposits of silt, these 
ciude means had mveitheless served to niigatc consideiable aieas ^ 
Eliot ts wet e made soon after annexation to extend and improve these 
“inundation” canals, and a good deal was thus accomplished But 
the most important achievement ol the early ycais was the construc- 
tion ofa pcicnnial canal liom the Rasi to nugatc the Ban Doab, the 
tract ol countiy l>mg between that ii\ei and the livers Satlej and 
Beas Now known as the Uppei B.m Doab Canal, it was begun m 
1851 and opened m 1859 In later yeais it was greatly improved and 
extended, lorming the fast member ol that unicpte system of irrigation 
lot which the pi o\ nice is now famous 

Such weie some ol the actnities ol the young administration Other 
objects of Its attention can only be mentioned — the erection of public 
buildings, schools and hospitals, the icfoim of the local currency, the 
supjJicssion ol lemalc inhinticidc, the institution of a rudimentary 
niimu ipal s)steni ^ In 1853, on the abolition of the board, John (later 
Loid) Lawieiice \s.is appointed thiel comniissioiiei as head of the 
local admniisli ation Unclet him wete a judicial commissioner and 
a financial commissionei , heads icspcctively of thcjudicial and revenue 
dcpaitincnts, the loinici being also head of the police, supers ising 
education, and coiiti oiling local and municipal funds, an odd assoit- 
rneiit of duties, but chaiactciistic of that stienuous peiiod The cata- 
strophe of the Mutiny foi a time ai rested fuithei piogiess In that 
gicat Cl ISIS the piovnice, except for a few limited aieas, did not waver 
111 Its loyalty to its new luleis, while the recruitment of some 70,000* 
Panjabi and liontiei tiibesmcn undci the Biitish standards bore 
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eloquent testimony to the high quality of the administrative results 
which had been achieved. 

Development in the areas latest acquired, the Nagpur state and 
Oudh, will be dealt with more conveniently in another chapter Here 
It IS sufficient to notice that as a result of the third Maratha War the 
former was virtually ruled from 1818 to 1830 by the Resident at 
Nagpur, Sir R Jenkins, during the minority of the raja His adminis- 
tration was broadly on the lines followed later in the Panjab by the 
Lahore regency from 1846 to 1849 — the utilisation of native institu- 
tions and agency under British supervision, wluch was mainly directed 
to the removal of abuses ^ Little change was made in the revenue 
system except that tiiennial were substituted foi the previous annual 
settlements and that tenants received protection At the end of the 
minority the laja maintained Sir R Jenkins’s methods until his death 
in 1853 Oudh immediately after its annexation in 1856 was placed 
under a chief commissioner as a non-i egulation province, and a sum- 
mary settlement of land-revenue was made * Under the previous rule 
revenue farmers or managers, who were often also influential local 
chiefs, had commonly acquned, under the designation of talukdars, 
a seignorial 01 landloid status over village communities, and weie 
therefore in a position to set up a plausible claim to proprietary right 
In many cases it thus became a question whether a settlement should 
be made with them or with the subordinate communities * Lord 
Dalhousie, following the practice of the Noi th-Western Provinces and 
of the Panjab, decided in favour of the latter, with the result that the 
talukdars were practically ousted from many of their estates, and their 
consequent resentment ranged many of them against the British 
Government in the great struggle of the Mutiny 

^ R Jenkins, Report on the Territories of the Raja of ^iagpur^ Calcutta, 1827, p iqg, Adm 
Rep Cent Provs 1882-3, p 14, 1911-12, p 11 
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EDUCATION AND MISSIONS TO 1858 

Wh EN Pill’s act of 1784 extended the control of the Bengal 
Government over the minor piesidencics of Madras and Bombay to 
all points relating to peace as well as to war, it committed the general 
diiection ol domestic policy in British India to men who were liable 
to be impicssed particulaily by conditions in Bengal ^ Yet the middle 
and iipjier classes ol that piovmce have always diffeied considerably 
fiom the same classes m Upper and Western India They contain no 
martial element, and only a small mmoiity of Muhammadans de- 
scended horn Central Asian stocks While the rural masses differ little 
intellettually fiom those 111 neighbouring piovmces, the leading Hindu 
castes, Biahmans, Kayesthas (wiileis), and Vaidyas (physicians), 
have always been lemarkable for exceptional liteiary and cleiieal 
ability They have been quick to giasp oppoitunilics and to assimilate 
new id( as Ilut when Wai i on Hastings took chai ge of Bengal in 1 772, 
these and all other classes of society had been long depressed by con- 
stant wars and tyrannical 01 chaotic administiation Learning of all 
kinds had slunk away into the backgiound Hastings, however, had 
entered the service of the East India Company 

with the advantages ot a icgulai dassical education, and, with a mind strongly 
impitsscd with the pkasuies of httiatuie The common dialects ol Bengal, after 
his aiiival in that tounlry, soon became fainiliai to him, and at a pciiod when the 
use and iinpoitancc ot the Peisian language were scarcely suspected, and when the 
want ol that gianimalieal and philological assistance which has facilitated the 
labouis ot succeeding students lendcied the attainment of it a task of peculiar 
diflieulty, he acciuirid a piolicioncy in it " 

When ctppomtcd goseinoi of Bengal, he lost no time m causing a 
manual of Hindu law to be prepaicd m Sanskrit by Brahman pundits 
and translated both into English and into Persian, the language of 
the law courts established by the Moghul lulcis of the province 
Approached m 1781 by some Calcutta Muhammadans with a request 
for the permanent establishment of a “Madrasa” (college) where 
young Muslims might acquire knowledge which would fit them for 
“the numeious offices of the British Goveinrncnt’’,® then largely 
monopolised by Hindus, he responded favourably, purchasing a site 
out of his own pocket, laying the foundation stone and advising the 
directors to assign “the rents of one or more villages” in the neigh- 

^ It WAS not, for inslancc, until 1859 that a Bombay civil servant (Sir Bartle Frere) was 
appointed to the governor-gcrKial’s council (Maitineau, life oj Frere, i, 295-6), 
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bourhood as an endowment for the new institution The subjects of 
instruction were to be the Muhammadan law and such other sciences 
as were taught in Muhammadan schools The directors accepted 
Hastings’s recommendations, and reimbursed him foi the expense 
which he had incuired The college became known as “the Muham- 
madan Madiasa” and was the first slate-aided educational institution 
in Bengal. Hardly had it been founded when the bench of the Calcutta 
Supreme Court received a notable lecruit in the peison of Sir William 
Jones, ^ jurist and scholar, the first of the great Oiientahsts, of those 
ardent enthusiasts who have done so much to spiead abioad in 
Europe appreciation of Asiatic culture and leai ning Jones has placed 
on record the “inexpressible pleasure” which he felt on approaching 
the shores of India, ^ and although his time was shoit, for he died at 
Calcutta in 1 794, he not only translated the laws of Manu and othei 
famous Sanskrit works into English, but left so deep an impression on 
his Brahman friends that some could not icstiain then teais when 
they spoke of “the wonderful progress which he had made in the 
sciences which they piofesscd” ® With the stiongsuppoi tot Hastings,* 
he founded the Bengal Asiatic Society which has since numbeicd 
among its members the gieat Sanskiit scholai Colcbiookc, a civil 
seivant who rose to be a member of the gov ci not -genci al’s council, 
and Horace Havman Wilson, anothci famous Oiicntahst, who lived 
to complete Mill’s history of Biitish India and to be libiaiian at the 
East India House foi moic than twent) yeais® In 1 792 Jonathan 
Duncan, Resident at Bcnaies, asked and obtained pei mission to 
establish a college in the holy city foi the pi cserv'ation and cultivation 
of the laws, literature ancl religion of the Hindus,® stating that 
although learning had always been cultivated at Benai es “in numerous 
private seminaries”, no public institution of the kind proposed had 
ever existed The “permanency of a college” would tend to lecover 
and collect gradually books still to be met (though in a very dispcised 
and impel feet state) of “the most ancient and valuable general jcai ning 
and tradition now existing perhaps on any pait of the globe” It 
would preserve and disseminate a knowledge of the Hindu law and 
become “a nursery of the futuie doctors and expounders thereof to 
assist European judges” in administeiing “its genuine letter and 
spirit to the body of the people” 

The British Government was sympathetic towards attempts to 
revive Indian learning, but entertained no idea of introducing any 
system of education No stale system then existed in England , and 
even Burke, the Company’s most formidable critic, did not consider 
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* The East India House yp 149 Cf Memorials 0/ Old Haileybury College y pp 208-22 

* Sharp, 0^ at p 10 htc dX'iiO History of the Benares Sanskrit College y pp 1-2 
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that either in letters, religion, commerce, or agriculture, had India 
need to learn from England ^ 

Among the Company’s civil servants, however, there was one who 
thought dilfciently While serving m the commercial branch from 
1773 to 1790 and spending years among the people of an up-country 
district ot Bengal, Charles Grant became profoundly concerned at a 
spectacle which presented certain distressing features, and, in con- 
sultation with two friends, prepared proposals for establishing a 
Protestant mission in Bengal and Bihar which he forwarded to William 
Wilberfoice and other Evangelical leaders at home Retiring from 
India with a fortune honestly earned,^ he sat down to write a treatise 
entitled ‘‘Observations on the state of society among the Asiatic sub- 
jects of Great Britain, particularly with respect to morals, and on the 
means ot improving it” Soon after his return he had come into 
contact with Wilber force, and when in 1793 the Company’s charter 
came before parliament tor renewal, that great philanthropist en- 
deavoured to proc lire the insertion ot clauses empowering the court 
of directors to send to and maintain m British India “schoolmasters 
and persons approved by the Archbishop ot Canteibury or the Bishop 
ot London ‘tor the religious and moral improvement of the native 
inhabitiints’” The directors, however, objected that the governments 
of the three presidencies could not possibly be expected to establish 
missionary departments The Indian people must be left to follow 
then own systems of faith and morals The House of Commons agreed , 
and Wilber force temporarily abandoned his proposals, while Grant 
returned to las treatise He was elected to the court of directors, and 
in 1797 laid it before that body, asking lor its reception as “a business 
paper ” In power ful and trenchant language, animated, as a Muham- 
madan historian has pointed out,*^ by the purest desire of bringing 
about a “happier ” state of things, he gave his impressions of social 
and moral conditions among Hindus and Muhammadans in Bengal 
The eviN which he enurnei ated, the position of women, many of whom 
were doomed “to joyless confinement during life and a violent pre- 
mature death ”, the “perpetual abasement and unlimited subjection” 
111 which the lower orders of Hindus were kept by the Brahmanical 
system and 1 eligion, wer e the r esiil ts of dense and widcspr ead ignor ance 
among the people, and could be removed only by education, first of 
all by education in English, a key which would open to the people 
“a world of new ideas” First would come knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion which would instil new views of duty Eveiy branch 

* Sec his speech on box’s Last India Bill In another passage, however, he charges his 
eountrvnieii with having erected m ither cliurches, hospitals, palaces nor schools m India 

^ Ross, Cornwallis Correspondence ^ i, 30b, 377, 475 

^ It is contained in Pari Papers, East India, vol \, fourth part, 181^-13, pp, 5-1 12, and 
was reprinted by paihanient twenty years later bee Reports, Committees, E I C 1831-2 (4), 
vol VIII 

* Mahmud, History, p 8 On page 3 the histoiian deseribes it as “a most valuable essay 
on the moral, intellectual and political conditions of India at that time” 
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of natural philosophy might follow in time, above all the principles of 
mechanics and their application to agriculture and the useful arts. 
Invention was torpid. The people needed mental quickening. Custom 
W'as their strongest law. The path which the first passenger had marked 
o\er the soft soil was trodden so undcviatingly in all its curves by 
every succeeding passenger, that when it was perfectly beaten, it had 
only the width of a single track. Even if the advantages to be derived 
from the spread of Christianity were progressive and partial, they 
would conduce toward the outward prosperity and internal peace of 
Hindu society. The change would correct “those sad disorders which 
have been described and for which no other remedy has been pro- 
posed, nor is in the nature of things to be found”. Grant advised 
the establishment by government of free schools for teaching English 
in various parts of the province and tJie substitution of English for 
Persian injudicial proceedings, in the administration of the revenue 
and other business. He discussed political objections to his suggestions 
and ended with the assertion that the English language was the best 
channel for the spread of general enlightenment. B\ planting our 
language, our knowledge, our opinions and our religion in our .\siatic 
dominions we would pul a great work beyond the risk of contingencies ; 
we would probably wed the inhabitants of those territories to this 
country; but at any rate we would do an act of strict tluty to them and 
a lasting scr\icc to mankind. If, howev er, English were not employed, 
the country languages might be used to spread abroatl the truths of 
Christianity in which all “the other proposed meliorations” were 
iinolvcd. 

Although no Orientalist himself. Grant greatly admired Jones’s 
genius and depth of learning.* But his own experience of India was 
not that of a scholar and a judge at headquailers. He had lived for 
years among the masses in the heart of Bengal. While he was gradu.illy 
building up influence in London, an c\cn more remarkable man was 
preparing to take a hand in the affairs of that province. 

In 1793 William Carey, ex-shoemaker anti Baptist missionary, 
arrived at Calcutta, without a licence from the directors, resolved to 
preach Christianity in the native tongues at any cost, 'riiroughout a 
considerable part of the eighteenth century Lutheran mi.ssionarics in 
Southern India had been looking after the schools established by the 
Company for the children of the Portuguese, 'Painil and Eurasian 
Christians employed in their service. Free passages to India on the 
Company's ships had been given to these men. Schools for Indian 
boys established by Christian Swartz, a famous Lutheran mis- 
sionary, were subsidised by the Madras Government with the approval 
of the directors. 2 Throughout his career Swartz had enjoyed their 
favour. Carey, however, his companion 'I’liomas, and other Baptist 
missionaries who subsequently joined them, were compelled to find 
* Morris, Life of Grant f p. 83. * Penny, Church m MadraSf i, 613. 
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then way to Bengal in foreign ships, and began their work oppressed 
by grave financial difficulties and unshclteicd by official authority, 
although Caicy and rhoni<is ow(d then start to George Udny, a civil 
seivant who eventually became member of the governor-generars 
council The imssionaiies finally established themselves at Serampur, 
a Danish settlement sixteen miles north of Calcutta, set up schools 
foi Euiopean and Indian boys, staited a paper manufactory and a 
piinting-piess, *ind [louied foith fiom the latter translations of the 
books of the Bible into \ arious Indian languages Care) was a linguistic 
genius and a diligent Onentahst as well as a gicat missionary His 
noble chaiaetci and single-minded piety won fi lends and favour m 
all cjuaitcis and d(epl) impicsstd Loid Wellcsle), who appointed 
him Bengali le( tuiei in his new eolhge foi )oung civil servants His 
chi(f coadjutors were Marshman, who had been master in a Baptist 
sc hool, aird Ward, «in c\-prirrt( r of Hull So persistent was the energv 
and s(j ardent was the sjiiiit of tliesc three men that in spite of many 
difhc nitres <md set-backs, tlrev not onlv gained convert'- and attracted 
pupils, but bv their tianslations of the books of the Bible, which were 
vMclch diffused, thev assist< cl in laving the foundations of Bengali 
prose ht( ratine * llicir w hole c ntc r jir ise, < onduc ted w ith r emarkable 
fin*uicial abilitv, produced larg( [irofits which vsent to the common 
c ausc 

Another pionctr in ( clue ation w as David Hare, *1 watchmaker who 
settled tit Ctih nttii in 1800 and has been described bv Lord Roriald- 
shav as ‘'one of those pc r sons disabled bv ternpe r *imcnt fr om accepting 
th< dogniti ol religion but c (;mj)cllcd l)v his liear t to lead an essentiallv 
Christian life'’ ^ ILire vstis a r,itionahst, and in the VNords on his 
tombstone, whuh is still \isitcd bv Indians on the anniveisaiy of his 
clc tltll, 

ad()pl< (1 r<)i his()\%ntli( iouiiti\ ot his s<>|oui 11 and i lu 1 1 tiilU dt \ ot( d the* remainder 
ol his ht( NMth iinwiiUMii^ /( al ind iKiusohiut to oiu p<i\ idiin? and darling 
()h)< ( i, iii^N hi( h h< sp lie d no p( isonal tiouhh mom \ 01 inlUic net \i 7 thetdeua- 
tion ind 11101 al impi o\ < m< nt ol tlu natiN t s ot Hi ni^ vl 

He stnclKci Bcngtih, lonncl it deficient lor his j)uii)oses and conceived 
tlu idc *i ot founding *i school for the instrnclion of voung Indians in 
We stcM n ht( r titnr c and si u ru e 

In i8ri, while (Jranl in Lngland and Ckuev tind Hare in Bengal 
were sctiichrng after new courses e)f education, Lord Minto and his 
eolh agues, who included the giCtil Sanskrit scholar Colcbiookc, wcic 
atti ibutmg the c v iK of the time to the dc'cav of the indigenous leaining 
of tlu (ountrv 1 lu gov er nment was aheadv spending monev on the 
mair>itenaiu e of students of Sanskrit learning at Nuddea and on the 
suppor t of the Hindu tkillc ge M Be nar es Moi e nu^nev , thev said, w*es 

* M irshinati, ( arn, Manhmnn and Ward, Bishop Whitt luad, Induin Pfoblfms p t f ^ and 

I hoinpson, t> 

* Hemt oj pp 17 iB 
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requited loi each, »uid moic colleges* must be established for the en- 
couragement ol Sanskiit, Peisian and Aiabic literatuic The Muham- 
madan Madiasa at Caltutla must be lelormcd Some additional 
expense should be incuncd with a \iew' to a “lestoiation ot Icainmg” 
Minto had been pcisonalK generous to the Set ampin Ple^s/ and his 
go\ eminent subsciibed 10,000 inpees to assist the punting ot the 
Sciiptuies in the Mala) language, but such education as was going 
on in India was alinosi entitclv independent ot then pationage In 
the backgiound theie weie teaclieis and schools in no small number 
not Old) in Bengal but also in otliei pioviiucs Illuminating inloi illa- 
tion on this subject is contained 111 the icpoits- ol William Adam on 
vernaculai ediu ation m Bengal and Bihai and may be sunimatisid 
befoie wc go laithci, toi londitions in the lapital pioMiict weie 
louglih sunilai to conditions elsewheie 

Indigenous education waspmateoi public , elemental ) 01 liighei, 
.idniiiiistcic’cl .It home to boss and cxcccchngK laieh to giils, 01 
administciccl to boss .done in schools w liic h, in spiieot sciiousdefi c ts,* 
weie maintained and managed l)\ tin people tliem-iKis In Bengal 
and Bihai the ludimcnts ol leaimng weic taught in fxitihatas l)\ sehool- 
inasteis v\ho gencialh belonged to the Kascsthaoi wiuti caste 1 he 
pupils weie gene lalh Ka\esth.is 01 Bi.dmians but sonic times be longcel 
to the tiaelmg 01 lanel-huleiiMg ehissts the) wcie seldom Muham- 
madans The tcMcheis, who wen pooih lemunciated b\ piescnts, 
fees or pciquMtes, sometimes cmploMcl inanusc 1 ipts but nc\cr text- 
books, le'cilmg ichgious and m\ ihologic al stones 01 ihsmcei .uith- 
metical iides to pupils who Icaint bv lote and weie kept m oielei by 
prinutne methods ot discipline w hieh muiu times pioduec d ic tahation 
Ihe pahhalai weie not palionised be the well-to-do, who pieteiic'd U) 
ha\c then sons taught .it home 

beh(da>tic 01 highei educ ation w.is Peisian, Ai.ibii 01 .Saiiskiit The 
Persian sehcxds [rnaktabi) weie attendcel both b) Muhammadans .ind 
b) such Hindus as we le attiaelc d b) the .lehant.iges to be g.iincdttoni 
aecjuaintane e with the language ol the l.iw eouits Instiuetion vviis 
gi\cn 111 Persian hteiatuie anti giammai, in penmanship and in 
arithmetic .\rabic schools weie eithci “loim.it” Aiabie, intemde'd 
exelusivcl) foi instiuetion in the loinial 01 eeicmomal ie.idingol the 
Koran, 01 ‘ Icained” Aiabit I’lic Icaincd schools (madrasas) wcie 
intimatelv eoniueteel with the Pcisi.in scIickjIs Ihe Aiabic tcaelie*! 
taught Persian also to his pupils The average duralmn ol study was 
cleve n or twelve years, .inel the stude nts might be cither bo)s 01 men 
The eouises, varying lioin one selmol to anothei, ineluded ihetoiu, 
logie, gramrnai, Muhammadan law, Euclid, branihes ol naiural 

* Ij>rd Mtn(o in Indian pp 71 ~'2 

* Dated 8 (copious < xtrac tn an r|uotf<l by DufI in in article <iii ** Indij^Mioui 

education in l5f ngal and Bihar ”, CaUulla Rti ttti\ 1 « ^ Sf c aluo Adam, Ri/xfrls, i Bhd 

* for an account of indigenous education in the ranjab icc Lcilnrr** Report of 1O83 

* Adam^op^cti pp i<j -20 
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philosophy and the perusal of treatises on metaphysics There was no 
particular system of organisation or discipline The teachers were 
remunerated by picscnts, fees and othci means, at low rates Printed 
books were not to be seen, but manuscripts were in constant use In 
Bengal and Bihar theie weie no Uidu schools foi Muslims coric- 
sponding to the Bengali and Hindu schools for the Hindus 

In the Sanskiit academies {tols) the Hindu religion, philosophies, 
law and logic, were taught to pupils who were mostly Brahmans but 
sometimes belonged to the Vaidv<i or physician caste Some toh were 
endowed, but most wcae est*d)lished by indnidual Biahmans who 
wei(‘ known as (teadieis) A ifuru u'ould juoclaim himselficady 
to insti u( ( in a pai tu uLu biaiu h ol leai ning and would gather round 
him a band ofdisc iph s {chelas) whom he would teach in his owai house, 
Ol ii fiiend’s house, oi a school-house, oi in the open air after the 
fashion c^f ancicMit India ^ Ills lemuneiation would not be fees but 
gifts fiom adrniicis, oi jiupiK oi [laients of pupils The pupils had 
pie\ic:)ush been taught at home to uad, write and do small sums 
Thcac weic' Liigd toh foi the incukation of ])articul u bianclics of 
Sanskiit Icaining, c ithei me dual, philosc^phical, m\ thological, astio- 
logic.d, rantiic oi \'edantic, whcie the couisrs of stuch occupied 
\eais 

Of (he (lurus \(hun die w a M\id luctuie ^ 

\ saw men not onlv unpo t( ndintr, l)tit plan and snn]>l< in thru niannris and 
tlioin^h Idoin, il ( \ < r, od» nsi\ < l\ ( o »rN< \ ( t i< innuhiu’' inr of the vri\ luirnblrst 
< I i^sc s ot 1 ik^IinIi ind S( oUish p( inuiUn liMin^ < oiw( nil 1\ li.dt-naked, inhabiting 
huts wine 11 il \N< < onnn t inoi d < ons< cpirnc < s \\ ith jdn'sK dc lu ts might b( sup- 
[>os< d t('> h iv< th( < th f t ol stunting the giow ih ol the n minds, oi in w hirh onlv the' 
most ( onti i( t( d minds might In suppose d to h u o room to clu ( II - \nd \ ( t so\ ci al 
ol th(s< nun ir< ul< pts m tlu subth lu s ol iht proloimch st giammai ot what is 
j)iobibl\ tlu most phil<4soplu( \1 1 ingu m < \ist< lu ( not onK pi u tu alK NkiUcd 
in dl tlu nuetus of its ns ig< bm dso in tlu piinnphs ol itsstnuturc lumbar 
with dl tlu \nulus and ipj)lu itions ot tlu ii nitiiial liws and litci itiire, and 
indulging 111 tlu disti us( si ind most int< n simg discjuisiiums in logic al and ( thu il 
philosopl^N I lu ) ii< in g< lu i il shuwd, dis(inmn\ung md imid m tluii 
de nu anoiir 

riieie weic no st hools foi giiN, but laiul-holdeis sometimes in- 
stnuted then cl.uighteis lu wiumg and accounts with a \iew tc^ 
icndc'img them Ic'ss hcljiless in (he e\ ent of eai 1\ widow hocxl It was 
difliciilt, liowcwei, to ol)t«iin fiom am land-holdei an admission that 
Ins daiightc i w as hlc i iite 

“ Xff cling" waitcs \dam, " is alh'gc d t<^ ovist m tho ma)oi itv of Hnuhi females, 
piifuipillv (heiislud h\ tlu wonun and not distouiagrd b\ the men, that a girl 
taught to w I it( and i< id will soon ilti i miriugt become \ wuhns , an event winch 
IS I ( d as n< u 1\ tlu woist misfoituiu (h it i in In I ill (lu s( \, .ind the b( lu f is 

** The study ol Sanskrit gianunar", Adim obsei\(s, “o(tupus al><^iit seven >ears, 
lexicology aboni Iwo, liter ituo ihont f< n, logu alxnit lhirt( < n, iiui nu thologv al>oii( four " 
I rr\e Ivm, Education of thr Vn^plr of Ituiui p io<i 

Adam, op at p i n) H< s,ays that “the ISiiuiits ire oi ill ages, Irom l\vtnt\-h\e to 
right>-two“ 
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also generally entertained that intrigue is facilitated by a knowledge of letters on 
the part of females The Muhammadans participate in all the piejudices of 
Hindus against the instruction of their female offspring, besides that a large majority 
of them are in the very lowest grade of poverty, and are thus unable if they were 
willing to give education to their children 

If, however, there was extremely little education of girls in either of 
the two great communities, the education of boys of particular classes 
was considered eminently desirable by the learned classes of both, and 
Its mainly religious character was often emphasised by a preliminary 
ceremony or act of worship * Except, however, for simple aiithmetic 
and ability to read and write, it was directed to teaching Sanskrit to 
Hindus and Persian or Arabic to Muhammadans; the masses weie 
for the most part, by general consent, consigned to ignorance, the 
prejudice against their instruction being “nearly as strong and as 
general in their own minds as in the minds of others” ® There was 
no promise of progress, and a new school of Hindus was springing up 
in Calcutta who were longing to escape from time-honoured restraints 
and long-standing evils The boldest of these was a Brahman named 
Ram Mohan Roy, who bui st out with a scathing denunciation of the 
popular Hinduism of his day 

I have never ceased to contemplate with the strongest feelings of regret the 
obstinate system of idolatry, indue ing, for the sake of propitiating supposed deities, 
the violation of humane and social feelings And this in vai lous instances, but more 
especially in the dreadful acts of sclf-immolation and the immolation of the nearest 
relations, under the delusion of confoiming to sacred religious rites * 

When m 1813 the East India Company’s charter came once more 
before parliament for consideration, Minto’s views regarding educa- 
tion were laid before the Commons Wilberforce and Grant then sat 
in the House Both belonged to the famous Clapham brotherhood, 
and Grant’s influence was strong on the court of directors Speaking 
at great length and quoting from Grant’s Observations, but now dis- 
carding all notion of government missionary establishments, Wilber- 
force said that mission work must be left to “the spontaneous zeal of 
individual Christians controuled by the discretion of the government ’ ’ 
There was no idea of proceeding by “methods of compulsion and 
authority” But mission work should not be substantially and in 
effect prevented Parliament should “lay the ground for the promo- 
tion of education and the diffusion of useful knowledge” Christianity 
was the appropriate remedy for evils which he enumerated. The way 
for its reception should be made straight ® Moved largely by his 
forcible pleading, parliament declared that such measures ought to 
be adopted as might lead to “ the introduction into India of useful 
knowledge and religious and moral improvements ”, and transferred 
the ultimate power of licensing persons desirous of proceeding to that 

^ Adam, op cit p 132 2 Calcutta Review, 1867, xiv, 420 

* Adam, op ext ^ 254 * Quoted ap Anderson and Subedar, p 1 7 

* Hansard, 1813, xxvi, 832, 853, 1071, 1076 
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country “for the purpose of accomplishing these benevolent designs” 
from the directors to the Board of Control, stipulating that the 
authority of the local governments respecting the intercourse of 
Europeans with the interior of the country should be preserved, and 
that the principles of the British Government on which the natives of 
India had always relied for the free exercise of their religion “must 
be inviolably maintained” At a late stage of the debates a clause 
was added which allowed the governor-general to diiect that out of 
the territorial rents, revenue and profits of British India, after de- 
fraying the expenses of the military, civil and commercial establish- 
ments and meeting the interest of the debt, “ a sum of not less than 
one lakh of rupees” should be set apart and applied to 

the revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction or promotion ot a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India 

The author of this clause was “ Bobus ” Smith who had been advocate- 
general in Calcutta ^ His diaft, slightly modified by the president of 
the Board of Control, passed through parliament without opposition 
It IS perfectly clear that by “ the sciences ” he meant Western sciences * 
As the directors said, addressing the governor-general on 3 June, 1814, 
the clause presented two distinct propositions for consideration They 
went on, however, to give vague and inconclusive instructions. 
Learned Hindus should be left to continue their custom of teaching 
in their homes and should be stimulated by honorary marks of dis- 
tinction and pecuniary assistance There were Sanskrit tracts on the 
virtues of plants and diugs which might prove useful to the European 
practitioner; and there weie treatises on astronomy and mathematics 
which, although they might not add new light to European science, 
might become 

links of communication between the natives and the gentlemen in our service, who 
are attached to the Observatory and the department of engineers, and by such 
intercoufse the natives might gradually be led to adopt modern improvements in 
those and other sciences ® 

The self-supporting character of the indigenous schools attracted 
warm approbation, and the teachers were recommended to the 
“protection” of the government Enquiries were made as to their 
present state The governoi -general was asked to submit for con- 
sideration any plan calculated to promote the object in view But the 
instructions were hazy, and the governoi -general’s mind was more 
seriously occupied by the Nepalese, Pindari and Maratha wars So 
beyond writing a minute in favour of improving indigenous education, 
ancf patronising a Calcutta textbook society to supply the wants of 

1 Gf Hickey, op cit iv, 275 

2 Hansard, xxvi, 1087-8, Bills Public (2), Sessions 24 November-22 July, 1812-13 (n), 

p 1197, Howell, Education in British India, pp 4-5, Mill and Wilson, History of British India, 
VII, 397 ^ Sharp, op cit i, 24 
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a growing circle of schools, Lord Hastings did littie The society owed 
its origin to a pamphlet published by Marshman, the Serampur 
missionary,^ and was very liberally supported by the European com- 
munity of Calcutta 

More missionaries, representing various societies, opened more 
schools David Hare persuaded Sir Hyde East, Chief Justice, and 
other leading Europeans and Indians to establish a college for the 
tuition of sons of “respectable” Hindu parents in the English and 
Indian languages and in European and Asiatic science and literature 
The college was first known as the Vidyalaya (home of learning), and 
afterwards as the Hindu College, finally it became “the Presidency 
College” Its teaching encouraged free thought in religion with 
results which were not altogether happy ^ In establishing it Hare was 
assisted by Ram Mohan Roy, a Kuhn Brahman, who has been called 
by a distinguished Bengali® “the first brilliant product of European 
influence in India” Born m 1772 of a well-to-do family, he was 
deeply read in Sanskrit and possessed some acquaintance witb Persian 
and Arabic In 1790 he published a pamphlet condemning the 
“idolatrous religion of the Hindus”, which must, he urged, be re- 
stored to Its original purity He laid before his countrymen “genuine 
translations of parts of their scnptuie, which inculcated not only the 
enlightened worship of one God, but the purest principles of morality” 
In 1805 he entered the Company’s service, and, assisted by John 
Digby, acquired a wide knowledge of English lileratuie * On retiring 
from government service in 1814, he settled in Calcutta and devoted 
himself to the cause of social, religious and educational reform In 
1818 he began a vigorous campaign against sail, and later, supported 
by others, he struck a shi ewd blow in the cause of Western education 
Before Lord Hastings’s departuie m 1823, gJ'^^nts had been given by 
the government to two societies formed to promote vernacular educa- 
tion and improve the indigenous schools,® and afterwards, a “Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction” composed of civil servants,® with 
Horace Hayman Wilson, the Oiientahst, as secretary, was appointed 


^ Howell, o/> at p 1 2 , Mahmud, at p 25, Twelve Indian Statemen^-p 230, Marshman, 
op at pp 278-9 

2 See the evidence of J W Sherer, 19 July, 1832, paras 1915-2252, Minutes of Evidence 
before Select Committee, i. Report Committees^ El C 1831-2 (5), vol ix, also the Heart of 
Aryavarta, p 46 

* Dutt, lAterature of Bengal, pp 137, 139, 147 

* Originally he had conceived a strong aversion to British rule in India but afterwards 
gave up “this prejudice** on the conviction that British rule would conduce “more speedily 
and surely to the amelioration of his countrymen** See Max Muller*s quotation, Bio^ 
graphical Essay, p 47 

® The School-book and School Societies The latter was guided by a managing com- 
mittee of sixteen Europeans and eight Indians David Hare was secretary It districted 
books and examined and superintended certain schools 

* Howell, op at 14 The committee were bidden to suggest such measures as it might 
appear expedient to adopt, with a view to “ the better instruction of the people, and the 
introduction of useful knowledge, including the arts and sciences of Europe** See History 
of the Benares Sanskrit College, pp 50-3 
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by Adam, Hastings’s temporary successor, and entrusted with the 
disbursement of the greater part of the annual one lakh grant Arrears 
were paid in; and the committee prepared to organise a Sanskrit 
College which the government had decided to open m Calcutta 
A college on Western lines was being gradually established by the 
Seiampur missionaries, under the patronage of the king of Denmark 
and the governor-general, ‘Tor the instruction of Asiatic, Christian 
and other youths in Western literature and European science”, while 
“Bishop’s College”, another missionary institution, had been founded 
at Calcutta in 1820 by means of subscriptions raised in England ^ In 
1823 ^ college had been founded and endowed liberally at Agra by 
a certain pandit Gangadhar without any pecuniary assistance from 
the govei nment Progress was in the air , iDut hardly had the members 
of the new committee assembled when they were called on to consider 
a petition, addressed to Lord Amherst, by Ram Mohan Roy Its most 
notable passages were these 

“When this ‘^eminary of learning” (the new Sanskrit College) “was proposed, 
wo understood that the government in England had oidered a considerable sum 
of money to be annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects We were 
filled with sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in employing Europi an 
gentlemen of talents and education to instruct the natives of India in mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy and other useful sciences which the nations 
of Europe have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the 
inhabitants of other parts of the world W( now find that the government arc 
establishing a Sanskrit school under Hindoo pundits to impart such knowledge as 
is already current m India The pupils will here accpiire what was known two 
thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtiltics since produced 
by speculative men, such as is commonly taught in all parts of India The Sanskrit 
language, so diflicult that almost a lifetime is necessary foi its pci feet acquisition, 
IS well known to have been for ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the learning concealed under this almost impervious veil is far from 
sufficient to reward the labour of acquiiing it If it had been intended to keep the 
Biitish nation in ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not 
have been allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen, which was the best 
calculated to perpetuate ignorance In the same manner the Sanskrit system of 
education Vould be the best calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such 
had been the policy of the British legislature But as the improvement of the native 
population is the object of the government, it will consequently promote a more 
liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embracing mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry and anatomy, with other useful sciences which may be 
accomplished with the sum proposed, by employing a few gentlemen of talents and 
learning educated in Europe, and providing a college furnished with the necessary 
books, instruments and other apparatus 

It does not appear that this petition pioduced any immediate im- 
pression, but It certainly bore fruit later on 

There were other progressive Indians who thought with Ram 
Mohih Roy Bishop Heber’s journals and correspondence throw con- 
siderable light on currents of opinion at this time In a letter dated 
Calcutta, October, 1823, he remarked on the friendly attitude of 


^ Whitehead, op at pp 166-7 


2 Sharp, op at pp 99-101 
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Hindus and Muhammadans towards mission schools, which, however, 
were very rarely attended by Muslim children No objection was 
made to the use of the Bible as a class-book provided that the teachers 
did not urge their pupils to eat what would break their caste, or be 
baptised, or “curse their country’s gods” Twenty schools had re- 
cently been established by Church of England missionaries In 
December, 1823, he observed the increasing tendency “ to imitate the 
English in everything” This had already led to important results and 
would lead to still more important results in future Many wealthy 
Indians spoke English fluently and were tolerably read in English 
literature In the Bengali papers, of which there were two or three, ^ 
politics were canvassed with a bias to Whiggism Among the lower 
orders the same feeling was visible in a growing neglect of caste, and 
in an anxiety to learn and speak English, which, if properly encouraged, 
might in fifty years “make our language what Oordoo (Hindustani) 
IS at present” ^ In 1824 Hcber visited the Benares Sanskrit College, 
and after attending a lecture on astronomy wondered that such 
rubbish should be taught in a government college * 

The Committee of Public Instruction started with a credit of arrears 
of the government grant, but even so, suffered from narrowness of 
means In the year 1824 the sum which could be spared for the Bengal 
Presidency was only 19,9 70 They decided to spend their money 
“on the best means of improving the education of the more re- 
spectable members of Indian society ‘especially those who make 
letters their profession’” This they attempted to do by ignoring the 
indigenous schools and by printing in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, 
both original works and translations of such books as Hutton’s 
Mathematics, Croker’s Land Surveying and Bridge’s Algebra They 
further piovided “literary endowments” for promising students 
of Indian classical literature, attached English classes to certain 
Orientalist colleges and started a few schools for teaching English 
In fact they endeavoured to carry out the vague monitions of the 
directors, but soon found their path beset by eager applicants for the 
means of instruction in English The situation has been described in 
these words by Charles Trevelyan, a young civil servant, one of their 
number who subsequently rose to high distinction: 

Upwards of 31,000 English books were sold by the school-book society in the 
course of two years while the committee did not dispose of Arabic and Sanskrit 
volumes enough in three years to pay the expense of keeping them for two months, 
to say nothing of the printing expenses Among other signs of the times a petition 
was presented to the committee by a number of young men who had been brought 
up at the Sanskrit college, pathetically leprescnting that, notwithstanding the long 
and elaborate course of stuay which they had gone through, they had little p^^pect 
of bettering their condition, that the indifference with which they were generally 

* The first Bengali newspaper — the Samachar Darpan (mirror of news) — ^was issued from 
the Serampur Press on 31 May, i8i8 (Marshman, op at pp 280-1) 

• Heber, Nmrrattve and Letters, 11, 306-7 * Idem, i, 295-6 
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regarded by their countrymen left them no hope of assistance from them, and that 
they therefore trusted that the government, which had made them what they were, 
would not abandon them to destitution and neglect The English classes which had 
been tacked on to the Sanskrit and other oriental colleges had entirely failed m 
their object The boys had not time to go through an English in addition to an 
oriental, course , and the study which was secondary was naturally neglected The 
translations into Arabic, also, appeared to have made as little impression upon the 
few who knew that language, as upon the mass of the people who were entirely 
unacquainted with it ‘ 

Faced with such representations, the committee split into halves, 
the Orientalist and older party and the English, or younger, party 
The first wished to continue the policy of “letting the natives pursue 
their present course of instruction, and of endeavouring to engraft 
European science thereon” The second desired to spend no more 
money on bounties to students of the Indian classical languages or 
on printing Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian books, but to devote all 
available funds to conveying to Indians, through the medium of 
English, the literary and scientific information necessary for a liberal 
education Although for some time the knowledge so conveyed would 
be confined to a limited circle, it would soon penetrate to the outer 
community through the channel of a new vernacular literature This 
doctrine became famous as “the filtration theoiy” Its advocates 
took inadequate account of the rigidity of Indian caste and occupa- 
tional distinctions Neither party proposed to do anything for the 
indigenous schools, and both agieed that the vernaculars “contained 
neither the literary nor the scientific infoimation necessary for a 
liberal education” ^ Bengal in fact stood at a parting of the ways 

We must now briefly leview events m Bombay and Madras In the 
early years of the nineteenth century these presidencies greatly 
expanded and were fortunate enough to obtain as their governors two 
remarkable men who devoted much attention to education Both 
presidencies had their own indigenous schools which roughly re- 
sembled those of Bengal and Bihar In Bombay, where indigenous 
schools were far raier than in Bengal,® Mountstuart Elphinstone 
obtained the sanction of the directors to the payment on a reduced 
scale of the Dakshina allowances formerly distributed by order of the 
Peshwas to Brahmans of distinguished learning m the Hindu scrip- 
tures, selected after examinations held in the presence of the Poona 
court. The money was eventually devoted to the establishment of 
a Sanskrit College at Poona Elphinstone was desirous of diffusing 
“a rational education which by removing prejudices and communi- 
cating British principles would pave the way for the employment of 
natives in the higher branches of the public service” He strongly 
deprecated any admixture of religion with state education. He aimed 

^ Trevelyan, op at p 10 

* Trevelyan, op at p 21 

^ Elphinstone observed of these “Reading is confined to Brahmans, Banyans, and such 
of the agricultural classes as have to do with accounts” (Adam, op at p 268) 
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at encouraging, improving, and increasing schools for vernacular 
education and at establishing schools for the purpose of teaching 
English to those disposed to pursue it as a classical language and 
“ a means of acquiring knowledge of European discoveries ” He con- 
templated the preparation of books on moral and physical sciences 
in the vernacular and “standard examinations” for public employ- 
ment 

“If there be a wish”, he wrote, “to contribute to the abolition of the horrors of 
self-immolation and of infanticide, and ultimately to the destruction of superstition, 
it is scarcely necessary to prove that the only means of success is the diffusion of 
knowledge ” 

Before he resigned office, an English school, an engineering institution, 
and a medical school were opened in Bombay, and an English class 
was added to the Sanskrit College at Poona The famous Elphinstone 
College represents subscriptions contributed in honour of his name 
by “princes, chieftains and gentlemen connected with the West of 
India as an endowment for three professors of the English language 
and of European aits and sciences” * His successor. Sir John Malcolm, 
recorded a minute in 1828 which expressed anxiety for the diffusion 
of instruction which would open the road to wider employment of 
Indians in posts of greater trust and responsibility But for this 
purpose, Malcolm considered, no knowledge of English was necessary 
“The acquisition of that would occupy a period required for other 
studies and pursuits ” It was, however, essential that aspiring Indians 
should have the advantage of translations from English of scientific 
works and of books which would enable them to understand English 
principles of administration 

In Madias Sir Thomas Munro started enquiries in 1823 which 
showed that among a population estimated to number 12,850,941 
there was one school to every 1000, but only a vciy few females were 
taught in schools 

“The state of education has”, he minuted, “been better in earlier Times, but 
for the last century it does not appear to have undergone any other change than 
what arose from the number of schools dimimshing m one place and increasing m 
another, in consequence of the shifting of the population from war or other causes 
The great number of schools has been supposed to contribute to the keeping of 
education m a low state, because it does not give a suffic lent number of scholars 
to secure the services of able teachers ” 

He commented on the poor quality and general ignorance of the 
teachers ^ He was inclined to assist indigenous schools in certain 
cases, but not to interfere with them, and was anxious to establish 
a “normal” school in a central place for training teachers as well as 
two government schools in every district, one for Hindus and one for 

^ Pari Papers^ ETC 1832, general, App i, p 469 

* Sharp, op cit i, 73-4 It is clear from a letter from Munro to Canning that he also 
contemplated the extension of a knowledge of English literature among the Hindus 
Gleig, Life of Munro y ii, 186 
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Muhammadans But he died m 1827; and his scheme did not com- 
mend Itself to the directors, who had now become anxious to have at 
their disposal “ a body of natives qualified by their habits and acquire- 
ments to take a larger share and occupy higher positions m the civil 
administration of their country than had hitherto been the practice”. 
The Madras scheme dissolved, but in that presidency a colloquial 
knowledge of English was more commonly found than in Bengal 
Several distinct languages were spoken there, and English had been 
largely adopted as a common medium of intercom se The mis- 
sionaries too were busy Their activities in the whole educational field 
induced Charles Metcalfe to observe in 1834, when quitting the 
governor-general’s council on promotion “They seem destined by 
almighty Providence to be the chief instruments for improving and 
enlightening the inhabitants of this country through the means of 
education and moral instruction” ^ 

In the year 1828 Lord William Cavendish Bentmck became 
govci nor-general A Whig in politics, he was a couiageous and 
zealous reformer After careful investigation he summarily forbade 
sati against the advice not only of Horace Hayman Wilson, the most 
prominent Orientalist, but also of Ram Mohan Roy Again despite 
Orientalist advice to the contrary, he established a new medical 
college for training Indian students entirely on Western lines ^ He 
fur ther meditated reforms in education, but decided first to obey the 
old orders of 1814 and obtain definite information about the in- 
digenous schools Unfortunately, however, he delayed action till 
January, 1835,® the very year of his departure; and in the meantime 
the differences between the two parties on the Committee of Public 
Instruction had come to a head The English party had been sup- 
ported in Calcutta by a forceful recruit in the person of Alexander 
Duff, a Scotch missionary who, arriving in India 111 1829, had opened 
a secondary school, with the assistance of Ram Mohan Roy, and had 
already attracted numerous Hindu pupils Duff urged vehemently 
that not only was Sanskrit unadaptable as a medium of modern 
education, but that, by an ordinance reckoned to be divine, three- 
fourths of the people, consisting of the mixed and lower classes, were 
forbidden the study of it 

“There are”, he argued, “scarcely any European works translated into Sanskiit, 
and even if there were, every term in that sacied tongue is linked inseparably with 
some idea, or sentiment, or deduction of Hinduism which is a stupendous system 
of error, whereas in the veiy aet of acquiring English, the mind, in giasping the 
import of new terms, is perpetually brought into contact with new truths and ideas 
so that by the time that the language has been mastered, the student must be tenfold 
less t!»e child of pantlieism, idolatry and superstition than before 

^ Kaye, Ltfe of Metcalfe, ii, 229 Cf Mahmud, op cit p 39 

* Article, “Hindu Medicine and Medical Education”, Calcutta Remew, 1866, XLii, 
106-25 

® Article by Duff on “ Indigenous education in Bengal and Bihar,” Calcutta Remew, 1844 
Cf Adam, op at pp 10-13 * Baton, Life of Duff, p 66 
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Unlike Carey, Duff was no Orientalist, but he took pains to learn Ben- 
gali and ananged that his pupils should study their mother-tongue 
These, then, weie the issues which piessed for decision at Calcutta 
in the early ’thirties. 

(a) Should anything be done for mass-education; 01 should it be 
left to unaided indigenous schools? 

(b) Should all idea of grafting the modern learning of the West on 
the ancient learning of the East be abandoned as impracticable? 

(r) Should the filtration theoiy be adopted and all available funds 
be devoted to advancing Western knowledge among the upper classes 
through the medium of English? No one at Calcutta argued that the 
Bengal vernaculars would serve as a medium, although the govern- 
ments of Bombay and Madras were disposed to use their own very 
different vernaculars for the diffusion of general knowledge. The 
Calcutta Government, too, had lecently substituted vernaculars for 
Pei Sian in the law coui ts of the Bengal Presidency ^ 

The filtration theoiy and the virtual supersession of the classical 
languages by English were advocated by advanced Hindus in 
Calcutta, by the followers of Hare and Ram Mohan Roy, by Duff 
and his missionary supporteis, and by “the English party” on the 
Committee of Public Instruction It is important to notice that the 
strongest influences in bringing this “English party” into existence 
were the petition of Ram Mohan Roy and the practical experience of 
the committee In this way a policy was shaped which contemplated 
the eventual use of the vernaculars for the diffusion of Western know- 
ledge, but the immediate employment of English for this purpose, 
and of English alone It commended itself to the directors who, 
from motives of economy as well as for reasons of policy, wished to 
see a substantial contingent of Western-educated Indians in the 
public services ® Then interest m indigenous schools had long since 
evaporated, and on 8 February, 1829, they had reminded the 
governor-general that the one lakh grant was to be placed at the 
disposal not of one alone, but of all three presidencies, and that it was 
only to be allotted “in the event of there being a surplus levenue after 
defraying all the expenses of government” ® 

Ram Mohan Roy had gone to England in 1830, where he was 
received with honour and gave evidence on Indian affairs befoie a 
select committee of the House of Commons , but, to the bitter loss of 
his country, he died at Bristol m 1833 * In the same year parliament, 

^ See Prmsep’s Diary, ap Sharp, op at i, 133 It appears, however, from circular 220 
of the nizamat adalat dated 27 January, 1837, that while the depositions of parties or 
witnesses were to be taken down m the languages in which they were delivered, Persian 
translations were to be annexed to the records if the latter were called for by the nizamat 
court {Circular orders of the Calcutta Ntzosnat Adawlat^ 1846, p 268) 

* Dispatch, 29 September, 1830 

* Howell, op cit p 20 Gf Mahmud, op at p 47 

* See The Last Days of Ram Mohan Roy^ especially pp 90 and 94, also Reports, Com- 
mittees, EIC 1831-2 (4), viii, 391 
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after prolonged enquiry, decided when renewing the charter of the 
East India Company to dissociate that body altogether from trade, 
to add a “legal member” to the governor-general’s council, and to 
declare that no native of India would in future be debarred from 
office or employment by reason of religion, place of birth, descent or 
colour ^ On lO December, 1834, the directors mfoimed Bentinck’s 
government that eveiy effort must be made to enable natives of India 
to compete for the public service with fan chance of success, “whether 
by conferring on them the advantages of education or by diffusing 
on them the ticasures of science, knowledge and moral culture” 

In the autumn of 1834 Thomas Babington Macaulay, who had been 
appointed to the legal membership of the governor-general’s council, 
ai rived at Calcutta and was appointed president of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, which he found hopelessly divided between the 
Orientalist and the English pai ties The Orientalists had lost a strong 
champion 111 H H Wilson, who had left India in January, 1833 
Macaulay declined to take an active part in its pioceedmgs until the 
goveinment had passed judgment on the main issue in dispute, but 
on 2 Febiuary, 1835, he presented a lengthy minute to Bentinck in 
support of the English party In some passages he poured scorn on 
Oriental literature, of which he knew nothing In others, while 
asserting that he would strictly respect all existing interests, he pro- 
posed not only to stop the punting of Arabic and Sanskrit books, but 
to abolish the Muhammadan Madiasa which had been founded by 
Wairen Hastings and the Calcutta Sanskrit College No stipends, he 
urged, should in futuie be given to students at the Benares and Delhi 
colleges The funds thus set free would be given to the Vidyalaya at 
Calcutta and to the establishment of English schools in the piincipal 
cities of Upper India With the limited means available it was im- 
possible to educate the body of the people Endeavours should be 
made to form a class of persons “ Indian in blood and colour, but 
English ni tastes, in opinion, m morals and m intellect” These would 
refine the vcinaculais, cnuch them with Western terms of science and 
render them by degiccs fit vehicles foi conveying knowledge to the 
great mass of the population. 

Bentinck promptly noted his “entire ’’concurrence with Macaulay’s 
views In the previous month he had placed William Adam, editor 
of a popular Calcutta journal and ex-missionai y, under the orders 
of the Committee of Public Instruction to conciuct enquiries into 
the state of indigenous education in Bengal In a minute dated 
20 January, 1835,^ he had observed, when appointing Adam, that a 
true jstimate of the Indian mind and capacity could not be formed 
without the information which Adam was to collect Adam, however, 
had barely begun when Macaulay’s minute was laid before Bentinck’s 


^ Cf pp 3 sqq ^ supra 


2 Adam, op at pp 10-13 
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colleagues with the goveinoi -general’s note of concurrence and an 
adverse memorandum diawn up by H T Pnnsep, a civil servant 
of twenty -SIX years’ service, Persian sccictaiy to the govcinment 
and member of the Committee of Public Insti uction ^ But already 
the news had leaked out that the Sanskrit College and the Muham- 
madan Madiasa weie to be abolished, and petitions against such 
piocecdings, signed by thousands ol Hindus and Muhammadans, had 
been presented Aftei a hot debate in council between Macaulay and 
Pnnsep, it was decided on 7 Maich, 1835, that 

the great object of the British Goveinment ought to be tlit, promotion of Euiopcan 
literature and science among the nati\es of India, and that all the lunds appro- 
priated to education would best be employed on Lnghsh education alone 

But no college or school of Indian learning, which enjoyed any 
populaiitv, would be abolished Existing piolcssois and students at 
such institutions as were undet the committee’s supermtcnclencc weie 
to go on receiving their stipends No moic students, however, weie 
to be supported duting the pciiod of then education and no money 
should be emplo)ed on printing Oriental woiks All lunds thus 
released should be employed “in impaiting to the native population 
a knowledge of English htciature and science thiough the medium ol 
the English language ” 

Prinscp’s memorandum, 2 dated 15 Febiuaiy, 1835, was by 
Bcntinck’s older excluded fiom the iccord on the giouncl that its 
author was a sccictary and not a member of council But it suiv ived 
and still gives the case for the Orientalists The weightiest passages 
were those in which the authoi urged the vcnciation in which Sanskiit 
and Arabic wcie still held by Hindus and Muslims as communities 
Bounties to students wcic, he contended, ically sc holai ships, and in 
the Muhammadan Madiasa had been giv cn foi proficiency in English 

“ Undoubtedly”, ran the memorandum, “there is a very widely spit^id anxuty 
at this time for die attainment of a certain proficiency in Lnglish I he s< ntiment is 
to be encoui ag( d by all means as the source and tore runne i of gi eat nioi al iinpreive- 
ment to those who feci its influence , but there is no single nieinbei of the Ldueation 
Committee who will venture to assei t that this disposition has yet shown itse If 
extensively among the Mussalmans It is the Hindus of Calcutta, the sirkars 
(accountants and commercial managers) and Kuhn (Brahman) eoniice tions, and 
the descendants and relations ol the sirkars ol former days, those who have iisen 
through their connexion with the English and with public ofliees, H<en who hold 
that a knowledge of English is a neeessary qiutlijtcalton Ihese are the classes of 
persons to whom the study of English is as yet confined, and eeitainly we fiave no 
reason vet to believe that the Mussalmans in any part of India can be le tone iled 
to the cultivation of it, much less give it a prtferenee to the polite literatuie of then 
race or to what they look upon as such ” 

* Brother of the remarkable James Pnnsep, IRS, sometime secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (sec James Pnnsep, hisays on Indian antiquities, ed by Eeiward 1 hoinas, 
John Murray, 1850, i, 111) 

* Sharp, op at i, 1 1 7. 
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This passage elicited the following marginal note from Macaulay: 
“There is no good English scheme for the Mussalmans; and one of 
our first duties is to establish one” No such scheme was, however, 
established The Muhammadans were opposed to the whole project, 
looking upon the exclusive encouragement of English as a step toward 
religious conversion ^ 

In a minute dated 20 May, 1835, laid before the council after 
Bentinck’s departure. Pi inscp called the resolution of 7 March “ a rash 
act” The natives should (he said) be left to choose their own courses 
of education, and all should equally be encouraged by the govern- 
ment, who should however arrange “to give them the direction to 
tiuc science and good taste in literatuie which the supeiior lights of 
Euiope enable us to bestow” Any deviation from this principle of 
flee choice and equal encouragement could only do mischief by 
exciting feelings of distrust and perhaps irritation 

Mataulay remained president of the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion till 1838 His writings show how seriously he took his voluntary 
and unpaid duties, and how earnestly he tried to lead the young 
gcneiation to a knowledge of the best English literature, which he 
relied on as a strong cultuial and religious influence Unlike Grant, 
he took no particular thought for science or agriculture European 
knowledge would soon, he thought, be exhibited in the vernacular 
languages As things weie going, in thnty years there would not be 
a single idolater among the respectable classes of Bengal * His com- 
mittee began to establish Anglo-vernacular schools at the head- 
quarters of various districts These were first known as “zillah” 
(distiict) schools and aftci wards as “high” schools The courses of 
studv thcicin wcic mainly literary, an arrangement which accorded 
with Macaula> ’s own taste and with the inclinations of people whose 
traditional systems of learning weie chiefly literal y and religious. 

It IS regiettable that such important issues as those invohed m the 
decision i»f 7 March, 1835, liad become “a watchwoid foi violent 
discussion and pcisonal leeling” ® Had theie been less heat in the 
whole contention, Mac aulas would ha\c been peisuaded that he 
really had something to learn from the Orientalists, and that the 
whole past and picsent of the gieat leligious and social systems, which 
he did not eaie to understand, fotbade even the remotest possibility 
of their collapse within any measurable pciiod of time That in any 
case the new education would leave women untouched, that the 
Muhammadans were strongly avcise to it, these and othei obvious 
considei ations weie dismissed by him as negligible It was unfor- 
tunatevtoo that the results of Adam’s enquiries weie not available for 
Bentinck and his council Had thev been awai c of the extent of self- 
nippoiting indigenous education, they might have cut the Goidian 

* Mahmud, op at p 54 * Trevelyan, Life and l^ttersy p 464 

* Lord Auckland, ap bharp, op at i, 147 
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knot in less trenchant a fashion. But their funds were extremely 
limited, and in view of the ideas prevalent both in parliament and in 
Leadenhall Stieet, they natutally made a stiong effort to push the 
kind of education for which theie was evidently a clamant local 
demand Macaulay and his minute pi ccipitated a decision which was 
hardly avoidable Yet the \iews recorded by Bentinck in his minute 
of 20 January, 1835, show that, aftei writing it, he was completely 
carried away by Macaulay’s vigorous eloquence ^ 

Duff was better informed than Macaulay, for he viewed the situa- 
tion with some degree of Indian experience He appioved of the 
decision of 1 835, but considered that the exclusion of 1 cligious teaching 
from the government schools would leave a void which the mis- 
sionaries must labour to fill modem knowledge was like the ocean 
seen to loll its watei s fiom shore to shore But if like the ocean it had 
Its gentle bieezes, might it not hav’e its storms and cjuicksands too^* 
He returned to his work as a Ghiistian educationist and achieved 
remarkable success Believing his own creed to be true, he believed 
that It could be reconciled with even thing else which is also true 
With the power of a gieat personality he influenced the lives of many ^ 
In spite of Bentinck’s v'eiy definite declaration and Macaulay’s 
prompt action, in Bengal only w'as the teaching ol English con- 
tinuously preferred to all olhei educational objectives Even there 
the pendulum sw'ung back in some small degree The decision to 
spend no more monev on Oiiental w'oiks was modified in 1838 and 
a grant of 500 rupees a month was allotted to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal which enabled it to cariv on the valuable Bibliotheca Indica 
series of Sanskrit, Arabic and Pcisian texts * The dncctors hesitated 
to make English a medium of tc.aching, and had not the lagc for 
learning English spread lapidlv in Cakutta, the history of education 
in after yeais might have taken a somewhat diffeient course 

In March, 1836, Lord Auckland became governor-general and was 
faced by an attempted renewal of the controvcisy of 1835 Before his 
arrival restrictions on the press had been removed by Metcalfe, and 
journalism had thus been greatly stimulated Now Adam’s reports 
began to come in and afforded food for much reflection Accurate 
information regarding the indigenous systems was at last provided, 
there were no vernacular textbooks, the miserable condition of the 
schools was emphasised, the possibility of converting them into some- 
thing better was insisted on They should be left in the hands of the 

' Adam, o/> nt p lo Wr may note that on 28 Derembrr, 1 8^)3, Mix Muller was given 
an interview by Macaulay when the Professor, “primed with every possible argument in 
favour of Oriental studies, had to sit silent for an hour while the historian pourejl out his 
diametrically opposite views, and then dismissed his visitor who tiicd in vain to utter a 
single word ‘ I went back to Oxford*, he said, ‘a sadder and a wiser man*** life of Max 
Muller y edited by his wife, i, 162, Lxingmans, Green, 1902 

* Duff, op ett p 265 

* See Paton, op at 

^ Centenary Review of Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784-1883), p 59 
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people, but assisted in various ways This should be the supreme 
objective Western knowledge was mucli needed, but nowhere should 
English be a medium of instruction At present a class of men was 
being produced who stood apart from both their fellow-countrymen 
and the British, and found inadequate scope foi their attainments 
The masses were left in ignorance, so industry languished, crime 
flourished; the support of the people for salutary measures could not 
be counted on The press was now free, the civil and political rights 
of the people had been enlarged, but the government should, by a 
general system of instiuction, timely established, teach the people 
‘‘the proper use of the mighty instrument which had been placed m 
their hands and of the various franchises that had been and might be 
fiom time to time bestowed’’ ^ Auckland was impressed by Adam’s 
arguments but saw that to accept them would mean delay and open 
up vistas of heavy expendituie, the filtration theory must now be 
fully tested Money too was scaice Onl\ ^^24,000 was annually 
available for the whole Bengal Presidency So the govei nor-general 
wiote a minute^ of piodigious length, adheiing to the filtration theory 
but emphasising the importance of pioviding a lai ger number of good 
vernacular class-books Oiicntalist colleges must be kept in funds; 
but nothing could be done at piesent foi the indigenous schools In 
a dispatch of 20 Januaiv, 1841, the diiectois agreed with him, but 
abandoning to some extent the views of Macaulav and Bentinck, they 
stated that the diffusion of Eiuopcan knowledge need not necessarily 
be thiough English Vernacular translations of English books would 
servT for the purpose 

In 1842 the Committc.'e of Public Instruction was superseded b\ 
a Ckinncil of Education comjKiscd j^aillv of Indian gentlemen This 
body’s ac tivities were mainlv limitc d to Calcutta Outside the capital 
the gov^einment w<is responsible, and in April, 181,3, control and 
man«igemcnt of educational institutions in the Upper Bengal or the 
Nor th-\Aiestei n Provinces were made over to the lieutenant-gov^er nor. 
Sir G Clerk, who in August attacked the accepted policy, laying 
stress on the difference between the habits and customs of the in- 
fluential classes in the upper and the lower provinces In the former 
the native gentry neither countenanced nor suppoited the govern- 
ment schools In 1844 Lord Hardinge’s government announced that 
candidates qualified by a knowledge of English would be preferred 
for the public service ^ Examinations were instituted by the Council 
of Education and students who qualified therein were enrolled as fit 
for (although not necessarily entitled to) employment The distinction 


Adam, op at pp 341 -2 


Sharp, op at i, i6o 


In 1H30 the governmt nt nf the Bengal Presidency h id notified “ that in the nomination 
of government vakils (agents) in tlie n itivc courts and of age nts with the Commissioners’*, 
familiarity with nghsh would constitute a lecommend it ion te> pre terence unless on special 
grounds this rule was disre garde d It is, however, doubtful if it was ever acted on History 
oj the Benares Sanskrit College, p 73 
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was not appieciated, and those who weie unsuccessful in obtaining 
such posts as they desiied resented the disappointment Western 
education, however, had been cleaily declared a passpoit to govern- 
ment service, the most coveted of all piofessions. 

Anglo-vernaculai schools weie established in outlying distiicts of 
Bengal, and in 1844 some vernacular village schools were started 
which ended in failure The indigenous vei nacular schools wei e left 
out in the cold, they neitlicr impiovcd in quality nor declined in 
number From consideied leluctance to infringe in any way on social 
custom and on long-standing ideas icgaiding the seclusion 01 sub- 
jection of women, the goveinment stood aside fiom the effoits of the 
missionaries, of Dav id Hai e, and ot a few pi iv ate societies and in- 
dividuals, to piomote female education The missionaries stai ted day- 
schools for gills, boarding establishments foi oiphans and domestic 
instruction in the families of the middle and Inghei c lasses The 1 esults 
weie small, but the mam ciedit of a gieat nntiaiive rests with them ^ 
Fiom Leitnei’s Repoit it appeals that theic uas fai moie indigenous 
female education m the Panjab than thcie was m the older piovmces 
A school for girls was m 1849 established and maintained m Calcutta 
by J E D. Bethune, membci of the gov crnoi -genei al’s council and 
president of the Council of Education, who spent his mone> freely on 
the undertaking * Dalhousie consideied that this gencious example 
was likely to be follow'ed bv Indian gentlemen and that schools for 
girls could be promoted bv district oflicers The directors, however, 
threw cold w'ater on this idea as thev weie unwilling to alarm con- 
servativ’e Indian opinion After Bethune’s untimely death, the ex- 
penses of his school were borne fiist by Dalhousie and aftei wards by 
a fund laised by public subscription to cairy on Bethunc’s w'ork 

While Western education was acquiring mci casing momentum 
among the Hindus of Bengal, it progressed very slowly m inland 
provinces where gov'einment seiv'ants were piactically the only 
European residents James Thomason, heutcnant-goveinor of the 
North-Western Provinces fiom 1843 to 1853, was anxious to piomote 
rural education® “enlisting the persons whom the people may them- 
selves select as teachers, and support foi that purpose” Enquiries 
had disclosed the fact that m these provinces only 64,335 (50,026 
Hindus and 14,309 Muhammadans) out of a population of 2 1,630, 167 
were in receipt of any education Eventually a halqabandi (circle) 
school system was devised whereby villages were grouped m circles 
of five, the land-holders of each group undertaking to pay for a school 
by a voluntary cess of i per cent on the land-revenue This system 
was m 1852-3 introduced into eight districts and was aftepyards 


^ Richcy, Selections from the Educational Records, p 34, Adam, op cil pp 335--7 

* Calcutta Review, xxi, 513 

• Richcy, 0^ cit p 61 , also a memorandum by R Burn, Census Superintendent North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh (unpublished) 
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extended as other districts came under land-revenue settlement The 
scheme, as sanctioned by the directors, involved the levy of a cess of 
I per cent on the rent, which was deducted before the revenue was 
calculated, so that payment was shared by the government and the 
land-holder. In Bombay the government ignored the filtration theory, 
and endeavoured primarily to promote education through the ver- 
nacular, admitting to education m English those who sought it and 
“had the capacity to acquire European learning” ^ Throughout the 
southern presidency missionary enterprise was busy English, Scotch, 
Americans and Irish Presbyteiians vied with each other in honourable 
rivalry * In 1839 Loid Elphinstone, governor of Madras, advocated 
the establishment of a univeisity open to students who possessed some 
knowledge of English The institution came into existence as a school 
which in 1852 boic the title of the “Madras University High School” 
It was then the only state or state-controlled school or college in the 
presidency. But the gap left by the government had been filled by 
missionaries o( various denominations, Jesuit fatheis, Wesleyans and 
the English, Scottish and American Churches The number of mis- 
sionary schools in Madias exceeded those in all other presidencies put 
together ® 

Kaye tells us that the state educational expenditure in 1853 
amounted to about ;{^7o,ooo For many veais, as Dalhousie observed, 
the public finances had been “in a condition which clogged the action 
of the govcinincnt” ** In Bengal the goveinment was maintaining 
thirty colleges and schools in which English was taught, but only 
thirty-thice veiiiacular schools against Bombay’s 233 Among the 
most succcsshil goccinment institutions weic the Medical College 
started by Bentinck in Calcutta, and the Thomason Engineering 
College at Ruiki in the Noith-VVestein Prosinces Throughout India 
the Hindu ai istocracy held aloot fiom the new learning Then literary 
tastes weie satisfied by the poetiy of their lace, and they had no 
inclmatton to send then sons to schools whcie social contact with boys 
of a lowci oidci would mean contamination The Muhammadans, as 
a body, also stood outside They had nevei felt disposed to do anything 
else Pioud of an impeiial past, attached to then own classics,® they 
held that lehgious and seculai instiuction should go together Their 
young men weie lieely employed in administiative posts, but despised 
clerical and office woik 

As the time approached foi anothei revision of the Company’s 
chartei, it became more and more apparent that uniformity and 
constancy of aim were lacking in the educational policies of the various 
piovwicial govcinrncnts The situation was icvicwcd by Dalhousie, 

^ Richcy, p 18 • Report of the Education Commission of 1882, pp 12-13 

’ Madras Administrative Report, 1 855 - 4 >, Richcy, n/ p 183 See also Satthianadhan, 
History of Education in Madras , pp 38-9, and Report of the Education Commission of 1882, p 10 
* Richey, cit p 113 

® Report of the Education Commission of 1882, p 483 
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who forwarded pioposals to the dnectois* A paihamentary com- 
mittee was* appointed and examined a numbci of witnesses, including 
such veteians as Tievelyan and Duft Sir Charles Wood, president of 
the Boaid of Conti ol, after much dclibei alion, foi warded a scheme to 
India thiough the couit of diiectois (dispatch 49 of 19 July, 1854) 
which imposed upon the govcinment the task of “creating a piopeily 
articulated scheme of education, fiom the piimmy school to the 
univeisit> ” As state schools and colleges weic intended to benefit 
the general population, the instiuction which they gave must ob- 
viously be “exclusively scculai ”, but 

evcrv lioncst educational a^cnev, w hcthi i religious oi not, should be encouraged 
to the utmost, under the inspection and dm t lion of a govunmentdt paitincnt,and 
with the encouiageincnt and assistance of the local ofhccis of govcinment, upon 
the V alue of \v hicti emphasis was laid * 

The filtration theoiv was unsatisfving The indigenous schools wcie 
no longei to be left to themselves, but “made capable ol impaiting 
correct elemental v knowledge to the gieat mass of peofile” The 
methods adopted in the Noith-Wcstein Pioviiu cs loi promoting lural 
education were commended loi gcncial imitation A icgulai system 
ofscholaiships must be instituted toconnci t lowct schools with highei, 
and higher schools with colleges \'oluntarv cfloit must be supported 
by giants-in-aid horn the state awarded with entne impartiality 
Female education must be fiankl) and coidially suppoi ted It might 
be anticipated that cv'cntitallv state education would become educa- 
tion suppoi ted where ncccssatv bv state giants-in-aid 

Universities would be established at Calcutta^ and Bombav and 
would be allowed at Madras orelscwhcicpiovidcd asufricientnumbei 
of colleges were toitluoming Thev would be examining bodies on 
the model of the London Univcrsitv, dt'pcnding, so fai as teaching 
was conceined, upon the vaiions colleges, whether maintained by 
government or voluntaiy cffoit But pi ofessoi ships should be insti- 
tuted for instruction in such subjec ts as law and i ivil engineering It 
would greatly encouiage the cultiv'ation of the vernaculars if chairs 
were also founded for piomoting the study of these languages and 
perhaps also of Sanskrit, Arabic and Peisian The acquisition of 
degrees would bring highly educated young men to the notice of the 
government and facilitate selections for the public services 

The particulai attention of the govcinment should be given to the 
diffusion through the sehools of useful and practical knowledge 
among the people generally. So far state cncigics had been too ex- 
clusively directed toward “ providing a very high degree of education ” 
for classes who wcie often able and willing to bear at least aii con- 
siderable poiUon of the eost themselves More could be done to 

^ Calcutta Umvemty Commission Report, i, 40 

* A scheme for a university at CJalcutta had been proposed in 1845 by the Council of 
Education, but had remained in abeyance 
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prepare good vernaculai class-books containing European informa- 
tion Teaching of English, where there was a demand for it, should be 
combined with careful attention to the vernaculars, but English alone 
possessed a sufficiently supple and extended vocabulary for conveying 
the elements of Western sciences This exhaustive dispatch concluded 
with the observation that no sudden or speedy results could be 
expected from the adoption of the wide measuies prescribed The 
outcome depended far more on the people themselves than on the 
govcinmcnt 

No time was lost in acting on these orders,^ which, m Dalhousie’s 
woids, “set foith a scheme of education for all India far wider and 
moie comprehensive than the supreme oi any local government could 
have ventured to suggest” Departments of public instruction were 
oiganiscd, and in 1857 examining universities wcie established at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madias But woik had hardly begun when 
the Mutiny intci veiled, and it is natuial to enqune whether British 
educational policy h.id coiitiibutcd to pioduce that great struggle. 
Kaye leplies in the alhi mativc,'^ pointing out inter aha that the policy 
of tlic dispati h of lelvnig paitly on missionary aid, and aiming 

at pcnetiating ev'cn to the zenanas, was in fact a challenge to Brah- 
manism, and th.it the tciulciKV of educ.itional me*xsures from 1835 
onwaids laid been to cm tail Muhammadan emoluments and Muham- 
madan dignity Outi.iin corisidcied that the ciusading, improving, 
spun of the past t\\ent\-li\e years was bound to cause a resounding 
clash * It (Cit.iiiilv gave the instigatois of icbclhon one of the piin- 
ci|).il texts lioinw liu li tin y iiieachtd But fcatuies in vai ions outbreaks 
lev exiled uiiniistakabl) the lull extent of the dangeis which spring fioni 
unboundctl and ncdulous igiioiance Loid Canning had leceived 
a disagi Cl abk shoe k h om the attitude of the Bengali pi css at the very 
crisis (jf till cnipne’s late,* but he nevei faltciid in jnn suing the 
(iliu ation.il pohiy hud down 111 in')!. 

Amoiii^ 111 my Mihjiits ol un|)oil.iiu< nom i .in liavi a stionmi claim on our 
atkiilioii tii.iii tliat ol ( (liK ilioii Itisoiu ol oui most sai ud dutii s to be tin iiicaiis, 
as lai as 111 us li< s, ol i oiili 1 1 mi; u|)oit iiatm s ol India lliosi vast moial and niatiiial 
blissiiiHs wliuli How lioni till diliusion ol usilul knowkdRi, and wlutli India may, 
undi I I‘io\idi iKt , ill iivi lioin liei lonniilion with Lngland 

So tail the pieainble of the ilispateh of 185}. The pioncets of this 
policy wite Giant and C.ucy VVilbeifotce lent his povvetful aid, the 
unienieinbeied Robcit Simtli suggested the thuisc vvhiih proved the 
stai ting-jioint foi a gicat iindei taking, Haic by his devoted labours 
canted the lasting giatitude of Bengali Hindus,® Ram Mohan Roy 
• 

* .Sic Calcutta Revitw, lOtio, \\\v, ^oi -;6 

* Ihsioryof the Indian Mutiny, I, 131-13 

’ Let-VVairur, Dathomie, 11, jss 

* Doiiogli, law of Sedition in India, p iBj, Kaye and Mallison, Hisloty of the Mutiny, 
III, 13 

* Baiicrjcc, .1 Nation in the Making, pp i-i 
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prepared the way for Bentinck and Macaulay. A Hindu movement 
m Calcutta, due largely to the persevering efforts of the missionaries, 
combined with the general trend of political thought in England, with 
the eloquent pen of Macaulay and with the inclinations of the governor- 
general to produce the decision of 1835 which was in the circumstances 
natural but broke violently with the past, took no account of the 
indigenous vernacular schools or of the importance of preserving as 
far as possible their self-supporting character, and encouraged ten- 
dencies which, as years went on, passed beyond control The new 
policy was carried into effect in Bengal by a brilliant Whig politician 
who possessed no knowledge of the histoiy of Indian thought and no 
understanding of the Indian mind. The years which followed 1835 
were years of varying opinion, uneven direction, and scanty expendi- 
tuie Then a great go\ ernor-general found time to considei education 
and corresponded with a president of the Boai d of Control, who, con- 
vinced of the supreme importance of the subject, gave it elaborate 
attention, and pricked out a chart for future guidance His chief 
desire was that England should do her duty by those many millions 
for whose welfaie she had undertaken responsibility, that thcv should 
be less and less cramped and plagued by the evils which spiing from 
Ignorance and ty rannical superstitions, that while the ancient learning 
of India should still be held in honour, her peoples should no longer 
be penned behind those barriers of stationary thought which for long 
centuries had been so powerfully restiictive But he saw clearly that 
whatever the gov ernment might attempt, the c\ cntual issues lay with 
the people themsclv cs 
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By the charter of 1698 parliament piovided for the maintenance of 
ministers and schoolmasters m all the Company’s garrisons and 
superior factories The ministers must learn Portuguese within one 
year of their arrival in India and must apply themselves to acquire 
knowledge of the native languages in order to be able “to instruct 
the gentoos that shall be servants 01 sla\ es of the Company or of their 
agents in the Protestant religion” In 1700 the directors communi- 
cated to their “(ornmanders of ships and agents of factories” a form 
of prayer , sanctioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London, which contained the supplication 

that wc adoiiiing tiu Ciospcl of our Lord and Saviour in all things, these Indian 
nations among wliorn we dwell, beholding our good works may be won over to love 
our most hoK k ligion, and glorify thee, our 1 ather which art in Heaven ' 

Foitv years before, wlreii asking eertain doctors of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for assistance in procuring the sercices of a chaplain for their 
settlements, the dii ec tor s had expressed a \ ague desire “ to endeavour 
the adcance and spreading of the Gospel in India”, ^ whatever 
might be the views of the d<iv in Leadenhall Street, the gocernors and 
councils at Madias, Calcutta and Boinbav were bv no means inclined 
to missionai) enterprise The records of the India Office contain a 
bitter complaint written about 1702, bv Benjamin Adams, chaplain 
of “the Bav” (ol Bengal), cm|)hasismg the great discouragement and 
disadx ant.ige under which the “missionaix clergy” abroad W'eie 
h\ mg, and the opposition w'hich the\ met from their ow’ii chiefs ® The 
majority of the scant) st.ilf of chaplains w'ho were sent out were 
engaged foi periods ol three, fixe, or sexen years, thev were often 
incapacitated bv illness, they often refiamecl from learning Portu- 
guese, and m the or dinar v course of their duties they had small 
occasion to learn thoroughly any Indian language A more pressing 
care xx'as the ichgmus mstiuction of the “children of mixed parents” 
among then congicgations In Madias these xvould laigely have been 
left to French or Portuguese Roman Catholic priests, had not other 
teachers come foi wai d P’or political and religious reasons the governor 
and council were glad to obtain Assistance from the Lutheran mis- 
sions les of Tranquebar, Danish and German, who received generous 
financial suppoit from the Biitish Society for Promoting Christian 

^ Hydr, Parochial Annals^ Xppendix A, and Penny, Church in Madras^ i, 125 

• Sainsbury, Court MinuUs, 1^55-9, p 227 

• Hyde, op at p 73 
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Knowledge In gratitude for services, both in teaching the childien 
of the Poituguese, Tamils and Euiasians employed by the Company’s 
merchants and factois, and in ministeiing to the Company’s soldieis, 
Biitish, Swiss, Hanoveiians and other Geimans, these men received 
free passages to India from the diiectors, and then goods were con- 
veyed flee of charge The most notable among them was the German 
Pietist, Ghiistian Swartz, who was employed by Sii Thomas 
Rumbold on a seciet mission of peace to Hydar ^Mi in i779> «ind 
after wards accepted a chaplaincy', continuing all his missionary 
actiMties ^ A monument erected after his death m the fort church at 
Madras at the expense of the Company testifies that for fifty years he 
“went about doing good”, and that in him “ religion appealed not 
with a gloomy aspect or foi bidding mien, but with a graceful form 
and placid dignity” 

While German and Danish inissionaiies wcie thus honouied in the 
compai atn ely small pi csidency of Madi as, the pi oblems of managing 
vast teiritoiics peopled b\ multitudes of \aiious religions weieptcssing 
heavily on the luleis of Bengal By the legulations of 1793 the 
governoi -general in council piomisccl to “ preserve the laws of tlie 
Shaster and the Koian, and to protect the natiscs of India in the fiec 
exercise of their religion ” All rites and customs were to be tolci atctl , 
all endowments were left untouched, all religious liabilities cieated 
by former ruler s u ei e accepted as trusts As we saw in our last chaptei , 
when in 1793 the Company’s chaiter came up for renewal, Wilber- 
force failed to peisuade parliament to impose missionary lesponsi- 
bihties on tire court of directors, and William Carey and his coadjutors 
made their way to India without licences from tliat body Once at 
Sei ampul they could claim protection from the Danish flag But they 
owed their subsequent success very largely to Lord Wellesley’s favour, 
for he not only appointed Carey teacher of languages in the new 
college for voung civil serv'ants, but personally subscribed /,8oo^ to 
the building of a church at iSerampui, subsidising too the translation 
of the Christian Scriptures into Indi.in languages, “ to give the learned 
natives access to the sacred fountain of divine truth” He “thought 
that a Christian governor could not ha\c done less, and knew that a 
British governor ought not to do more” ® 

In religion as in othei matters Wellesley pursued a policy of his 
own, but he left India in 1805 and his successors were inclined to 
reverse this policy The Serampur missionaries, too, had been greatly 
encouraged and conducted their operations with less discretion 
Friction with the government began, and was intensified by the news 
of the mutiny at Vellore in 1806 There was no apparent connection 
between this event and any missionary activities,'* but the Madras 
authorities stated that malicious reports had been current that it 

^ See V, 282, supra * Marshman, Carey ^ Marshman and Ward^ p 170 

* Hansard, xxv, 697-8 * Mill and Wilson, History of Brituh India, vii, 10 1 
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was the wish of the British Government to convert the people of the 
country to Christianity by forcible means From 1807 to 1813 mission 
work was an object of nervous apprehension to the government at 
Calcutta, and missionaries without licences from the directors were 
on various occasions deported from or refused permission to land in 
British India ^ Meantime, however, Methodists and Evangelicals 
were vigoiously stimulating religious enthusiasm in England. The 
“Paiticular Baptist Society” which suppoited Carey and his col- 
leagues had received subsciiptions from Chiistians of other de- 
nominations and a lemaikable testimonial from the Quarterly Review,^ 
Wilbctfoicc and the Clapham sect had procured the stoppage of the 
slavc-tiade The Chinch Missionary Society, the Bible Society, the 
London Missionaiy Society and other religious associations, new and 
old, were gathering increased support Charles Grant’s influence was 
powerful in Lcadcnhall Sticet When Loid Mmto’s gosernment sent 
home an account of its differences with the Seiampur missionaiies. 
It had been told tliat the diiectois were not averse to the introduction 
of Chiistianity, but to any imprudent or injudicious attempt to 
intioduce it by methods which irritated other religious piejudices 
It was enjoined to abstain from all unnecessary and ostentatious 
interlerencc with the pioceedinijs of the missionaiies 

“On the ollici hand”, wiott the court, “it will be >oui bounden duty vigilantly 
to guaid tiu public tiaiuiuilht) lioni inteiiuption, and to impiess upon the mincL 
of all the inhabitants of India, that the British faith upon which the> rel) for the 
fiee txcrcisc of their religion, will be inviolably maintained 

When the Company's chaitci came undei icvision in 1813 the tide 
in England was flowing m la\oui of the missionaiies It was uiged 
that the leal cjuestion was not whethei the nati\es of India should 
continue to enjo\ com])lcte leligious toleration, but whcthci that 
tolciatioii should be extended to the tcachcis of Chiistiaiiity Qiiite 
apait fioni an) doctiinal considerations, the spiead of Chiistianity 
had alw^?l)s meant moial piogrcss, and the existence of such customs 
as widow -binning and female inlaiiticidc showed that moial piogiess 
was in gently lequned in the inteicsts ol huinanity It had been said 
that the Biitish cinjine in India wxis insecine and might easil) be 
upset by icligious agitation Indeed it was — a eolumn upon sand 
was but a feeble emblem of its inseeunty But e\en woildl) policy 
elemanded that India should be “tiained up in civilisation and 
Chiistianity, like a child by its guaidian, till such tutelage was no 
longer needed ” At pi esent 

if England w( rc dispossessed of its dominion in India nothing would be retained of 
all we could h*we taught but that improved discipline which the people would 

' Stock, History of the Church Mustonary Society, i, t)o 

* “Baptist Missions”, Qimrterh RevieWy Fc binary, i8o(), i, .2-15 

• Dispatch, 7 September, 1B08, Kaye, History of Christianity in India, pp 513-1B, 
Quarterly Review, March, 1813, ix, 23b 
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exercise first to our destruction and then to their own Not a trace of our language 
would remain, and for our religion the Hindoo historians would argue that we 
had none 

Such were the arguments on one side With vaiiations they were 
pushed so \ehemently that petitions loaded the tables of the houses 
of parliament from religious bodies of all kinds ^ On the othei hand 
it was argued that in the mattei of religion the natixcs of India were 
peculiarly sensitive Evidence on this point, taken by a committee 
of the Commons so far back as 1781, had elicited the unanimous 
opinion that “an\ inteiference with the religion of the natives would 
eventually insure the total dcstiuction of the British power” On no 
account should missionaries be cmplosed 01 maintained by the 
government They might go to India as they had gone heictofoie 01 
under new lestiictions; thev might pi each, tianslate and teach at 
their own risk, but no sanction should be given by goveinincnt to 
their proceedings, and no attempt should be made to tic the hands of 
government from restraining then activities 

As has been shown in the last chaptei, Wilbci force had abated the 
demands of 1793, and now gained his main point, for not only were 
missionaries allowed to appeal to the Board of Conti ol against refusals 
by the directors to allow them to proceed to India, but resolutions 
were incorporated in the new chartci act which favoured the adoption 
of a policy of promoting icligious and moial improvement The 
Companv’s Anglican establishment w'as placed under the super- 
intendence of a bishop and three archdeacons, for whose maintenance 
adequate provision was to be made from Indian tciiitoiial revenues 
On 8 Mav, 1814, the fiist bishop of Calcutta was conscciated in 
Lambeth Palace privatelv in oidei to avoid offending Indian icligious 
susceptibilities, which weic in fact totallv uniufUcd by this event® 
Between the ycais 1813 and 1833 Christianity gained conveits, 
missionaries of various denominations considerably inci cased and 
maintained friendlv relations with the people and vvitli the aivhoiitics 
When the charter was again lencvved m 1833, arrangements w'erc 
made for the establishment of the episcopal secs of Madras and 
Bombay Missionaries were enabled to piocccd to India without 
licence from any authoritv, and rendered invaluable .issistancc to the 
government in educational cntcrpiisc Under the scheme of 1854 
their schools became eligible for grants-in-aid While, moreover, the 
directors declared that education must be purely secular in state 
schools and colleges, they understood that biblcs were placed in the 
libraries of these institutions, and had no desire to prevent any 
explanations which pupils might spontaneously ask from tc<ich«rs on 
this subject provided that such information was given out of school 
hours 


• Mill and Wilson, op at vii, 38<i-96, 401. 

• Kayr, Brituh India, pp 646-7 
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But in other respects relations were less harmonious. Com- 
plaints were made of the disabilities imposed on Indian converts to 
Christianity by the government’s regulations and of official en- 
couiagement accorded to idolatrous ceremonies and practices ^ The 
fact was that succeeding to the thrones of Indian rulers, the British 
Government had sanctioned by regulations certain usages repugnant 
to Christian prejudices Converts to Christianity were legally subject 
to disinheritance; and native Chiistians, whether Protestants or the 
Roman Catholics who were very numerous in Southern India, 
suffered fiom civil disabilities and restrictions, while Hindu and 
Muhammadan religious usages, institutions and ceremonies were 
ticated with piofound official deference Troops weie turned out and 
salutes weic fired when festivals occurred ^ The British Government 
admmistcicd Hindu and Muhammadan religious endowments and 
levied pilgiim taxes m older to pay foi keeping temples m order, for 
suppoiting jiiicsts and foi pioviding guards on particular occasions; 
It repaired saned buildings and managed landed estates the net 
proceeds fioin which went to ministeis of temples and mosques As 
mcantinu only scanty sums wcic allotted to the seisice of the religion 
which the lulcisof thccountiy themsches piofesscd, the contrast gave 
point to the charge that these luleis neither had nor caied for any 
1 eligion 

In the yeai 1832, howevei, with the object of affording relief to 
Chiistian conveits, the government p.issed a law which protected all 
peisons who should change then icligion fiom consequent loss of 
pioperty This measuie evoked Hindu piotests, although the Muham- 
madans in the dav of then powei had not onlv jirotected but en- 
couraged Muslim conveits The piotests were disregarded, but the 
new law applied onlv to the Bengal Piesidenc) , and in 1845 the 
bishop ofBombav lepiesented that within his diocese nativ e Christians 
weie indeed ])iotectcd fiom violence bv the couits of justice, but 
deiiv'cil ,110 othei benefit whatevei fiom these institutions Such 
giievances weie fmallv disposed of by Loid Dalhousie’s government 
in 18 jO, which jiassed an act lescmding all laws and usages throughout 
India which inflicted upon any peisoii foi feituie of lights and property 
by leason of 1 enunciation of 01 exclusion from the communion of any 
lehgion The act evoked loud complaints from Hindus, not un- 
naturally, as uiidei Hindu law inhentaiice of pioperty was attended 
by religious and ceremonial obligations But the new measure stood 

The hopes and enthusiasm which animated the Board of Control 
111 1833 stimulated genei al 1 eform in India Charles Gi ant, afterwards 
Lorcl.Glenclg, was president, and on 21 February addressed the 
governor-genei al in council thioiigh the court of directors ordering 

‘ L g Pfggs, India's Cries to British Humanity, 1830 

■ 1 uckcr, Memorials of Indian Government, p 358 bcc also Kayr, History of Christianity in 
/m/m, chap x, Lyall, 0^ at chap x 
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the abolition of the pilgrim tax in every province and the cessation 
of the practice of employing government servants in the collection, 
management or custody of religious funds or offerings No public 
servant was to receive any sort of emolument from any such source 
The police posted on duty at religious festivals with a view to the 
peace and security of pilgrims and worshippers must be paid out of 
general revenues Indians should be left to themselves in all matters 
relating to their temples, their worship, their festivals or their cere- 
monial observances The dispatch called for further information and 
added 

We are holding up a standard to which you arc ultimately to conform your 
jjolicy rather than laying down a rule to which you are instantly and without 
respect of circumstances to conform Such explanations should be given to the 
natives as shall satisfy them that so fai from abandoning the principles of a just 
toleration, the British Gosernment is resolved to apply them with more scrupulous 
accuracy than ever, and that this procf eding is in truth a recurrence to that state 
of real neutrality from which we ought never to have departed * 

The dispatch, which had been long in incubation, was icceivod by 
the government of India without enthusiasm, and remained for some 
time a dead letter But legulations which insisted on the firing of 
salutes, on official attendance and hom<ige* at Hindu and Muham- 
madan festivals, were resented not only by chaplains and missionaries 
but by membcis of the Company’s services, and a memorial which 
received 200 signatures from official and non-official Europeans was 
presented to the Madras Goveinmcnt through the bishop to be 
forwarded to higher authoritv' The memorialists petitioned that the 
instructions of 1833 should be carried out and were strongly supported 
by Bishop Come, who thus incuired the displeasure of the local 
government, but appealed to the governor-general Strong feeling 
was aroused both in India and England; and eventually on the 
initiative of Sir John Cam Hobhousc, president of the Board of 
Control, a dispatch was addressed bv the directors to the government 
of India dated 8 August, 1838, which insisted both that no mere time 
should be lost in obeying the instructions of 1833 and that arrange- 
ments should be made 

for relieving all our servant-), whetlu i Christians, Muhammadans or Hindus, from 
the compulsory performanre of acts whieh you may consider to be justly liabh to 
objection on the ground of r< ligious scruples * 

The government of India obeyed, and issued orders which put an end 
to the attendance of troops or military bands at native icligious 
festivals or ceremonies and to all firing of salutes on such occasions 
Public officers were, as far as possible, to abstain from all connection 
with the ceremonies of the Hindu and Muhammadan religions* But 

' Kaye, History of Christianity in India, p 418 

* Idem, p 421 n , Peggs, op cit pp 259 60 

» Pari Papers, 1839, xxxix, 189, Kaye, op cU pp 428-9, also Tucker, op cit 
pp 353-«9 
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the administration of religious endowments was interwoven with the 
revenue system of the country, and the tenants of landed estates which 
belonged to religious establishments had always been accustomed to 
look to the government as their working landlord and could not be 
summarily handed over to unreliable substitutes ^ New agencies of 
a trustworthy nature were hard to find, and complaints were made 
that, to the grave injury of the Hindu and Muhammadan religions, 
obligations were being shuffled off which had always been considered 
binding * It was not until the year 1863, when the government of 
India had been transferred to the crown, that an act was passed 
which relieved public servants from all duties which embraced the 
superintending of lands assigned foi pious uses or the management 
in any form of religious establishments belonging to the Hindu or the 
Muhammadan religions The cry of “lehgion m danger” which 
undoubtedly contributed to the outbreak of the Mutiny was partly 
produced by a feeling that the ancient faiths of the country were losing 
exclusive piivilcges But it must be admitted that the Company’s 
conciliatory policy had been carried to extreme lengths and called 
for modification ® 

In tolerating all Indian iites and customs the Biitish Government 
soon found itself confiontcd by difficult problems One was not felt 
to be pi essing Slavery had long been an established institution not 
only in India but m our American colonics Mr Moreland, in his 
valuable studies of economic conditions under the Moghul Empire, 
accepts It as 

a Hindu institution, tliougli in Akbai's time at least it did not secure the approval 
ot all Hindus, and the tc\t-wi iters refine and distinguish according to their practice 
regaieling its oiigin and incidents * 

The Ain-i-Akban sliows that slaxciy was also iccogmsed by Muham- 
madan law In the first )cai of Waircn Hastings’s rule in Bengal a 
legulation was passed winch condemned the families of comicted 
dacoits ^bngands) to be sold as slaves The “Committee of Cucuit”, 
in pioposing this legislation, observed 

The ideas ot sl.iveiy lioi rowed from eiur \mcrican colonics, will make cveiy 
moelification ot it appeal m the e yes ot oui countrymen in England a horrible evil 
But It IS tar otherwise in this country', here slaves aie tieated as the children of the 
families to whu h they belong and often acquire a much happier state by their 
slavciy than they could have hoped for by the enjoyment of libcity ® 

But these hues ate too roseate, foi we find Sir William Jones 1 emai king 
to a Calcutta juiy in 1785 

Hardly a man 01 woman exists m a cornei of this populous town who hath not 
at leajt one slave child either purchased at a trilling price 01 saved for a life that 

‘ Pari Papers, 1841 (y), xvii, 741-51 * Ly all, 0/1 nt (ed 1884), p 282 

’ Sec Macaulay’s speech on tlu fiat* s of Somnaiith, speeches on Politics and Literature 
(Eviryinan’s Libiary), <sp<<nlly pp 204-5 

* MorcXnnd, India at the death of ihbar, p qi Cl aUo Fiom Akbar to Auran^zeb 
‘ O’Malley, History of lieni;al, Ihhai and Orissa, p 359 Cf Peggs, op at pp 36G-8 
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seldom fails of being miserable Many of you, I presume, have seen large boats 
filled with such children coming down the rivet for open sale at Calcutta Nor 
can you be ignorant that most of them were stolen from their parents or bought for 
perhaps a measure of rice, m time of scarcity * 

The truth is that the treatment of slaves, domestic and agiicultural, 
varied in different parts of the countiy,* m most provinces, however. 
It was common for veiy need> members of the humbler classes to sell 
themselves or then childien into slaveiy in older to obtain a bare 
subsistence But pui chasei s would often 1 estoi e such childi en to their 
parents in better times The abolition of the slave-trade by the Biitish 
parliament in 1807 maikcd the beginning of a new eia In 1789 the 
government of Loid Cotnwallis had forbidden by pi oclamation the 
collection of children and adults foi the pui pose of expoi ting them as 
slaves to different parts of India 01 clsewhcie, a piactice in which 
“many nativ’es and some Euiopeans” had been imolvcd ® In 1811 
the importation of slaves fiom any othci countiy into India was 
forbidden Vigorous efforts were made to suppiess the tiadc that had 
grown up ^ In 1832 the purchase and sale of slaves brought fiom 
one distiict to another was made a penal offence The chaitei act 
of 1833 requiied the gov'cinoi-gcneial in council to take steps for 
extinguishing slaveiy as soon as emancipation should be safe and 
practicable India Act V of 1843 piohibited the legal iccognition of 
slavery; and keeping of 01 tiafficking in slav’cs became a criminal 
offence under the Indian Penal Code enacted in i860 

The abolition of slavery came gradually, pushed on by humanitarian 
movements in England, but it appears that at no stage was emanci- 
pation opposed by any section of Indian society, although it was 
accompanied by no payment of compensation to slave-owners We 
pass on to two remarkable customs of another kind which fiom the 
outset were strongly' opposed to Western ideas of humanity and 
civilisation One was sanctioned by use and wont among a powerful 
caste It was fiom its nature elusive, practised 111 domestic piivacy 
and therefore most difficult to stop But it was not authoPised by 
religion The other was practised m public and was protected both 
by religious tradition and by piiestly authoiity 

In the year 1802 Loid Wellesley’s government, after requesting 
William Carey® to investigate the nature of such religious sanction as 
existed for throwing Hindu children, in fulfilment of vows, into the 
sea at Sagor Island to be drowned or devoured by sharks, decided 
to put a stop to the practice Not only were children sacrificed in this 

* O'Malley, op at p 359 

* Pari Papers, 1831-2, ix, App I, A, pp 303-4, and 1834, xiiv, 171-211 Also 
Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, u, 227-9 Sir R Burn writes “ Ihe practice of takin;^ a loan 
and becoming practically ‘ adscriptus glcbae * continued quite lately in Oudh " Cf Report, 
Linlithgow Agricultural Commission, m 433-5 

* Peggs, op at p 407 n , Ross, Cornwallis Correspondence, i, 547 

* Peggs, op at pp 423, 429 

* Marshman, op at p 75 
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manner at Sagor and other places for the supposed benefit of 
survivors ; but old men and women voluntarily threw away their lives 
in this fashion, although the custom was little countenanced either 
by the religious orders or by the great body of people who, on the 
contrary, considered it a pious act to rescue and bring up a castaway 
child By Regulation vi of 1802 child sacrifice of this kind wets 
declared to be murder ^ 

But when a practice of killing female children was discovered to be 
widespread among varieties of Rajputs in different parts of the 
country, a far more troublesome and elusive problem presented itself 
Jonathan Duncan, resident at Benares, when travelling on the frontier 
of the Jaunpur distnct m 1789, discovered that murders of this kind 
had long been systematically practised by a Rajput tribe called 
Rajkumais through the simple method of causing mothers to refuse 
nurture to some of their female children The custom was freely 
admitted m conveisation and though general was not universal as 
“paternal affection, or some other circumstances, had prevailed on 
the fathers of Rajkumar families to bring up one or more of their 
female issue”, but the instances wheic more than one daughter had 
been spared were very 1 are, and only one village furnished a complete 
exception to the general rule The same practice prevailed, though 
to a less degree, among a smaller tube, also found within the province 
of Benares, called Rajbanses The motive of such crimes was desire 
to shun the disgiace which must ensue fiom failure to provide 
daughteis with adequate mairiage settlements On 23 December, 
1789, Duncan, wilting that he had induced the Rajkumars to enter 
into a covenant whereby they undertook to renounce “this horrid 
practice”, forwarded a tianslation of the covenant which stated that 
infanticide, although customary among the Rajkumars, was highly 
sinful according to the “Brctim Bywunt Pin an” and was held in 
detestation by the Biitish Government The Rajkumars therefore 
agreed yot to commit <iuy longei such detestable acts Those who 
committed them would be outcaste and would suffer the punish- 
ments prescribed by the above-mentioned Purana and the Shastras ^ 

Infanticide among the Rajkumars was declaied to be murder by 
Bengal Regulation xxi of 1795 Regulation in of 1804 extended this 
declaration to the newly ceded piovinces But, in spite of covenants 
and regulations, on 30 April, 1816, Shakespear, acting police super- 
intendent of “ the Western Piovinces”, reported that Rajkumars were 
still killing their female infants “ to neaily the same degiee as formerly, 
tliough a gicatei degree of caution was preserved to prevent de- 
tecticyi” In the meantime Duncan, who had become governoi of 
Bombay, had learnt that the piactice was very general among the 

^ Pari Papers^ xxiii, 137 

* Pari Papers, 1824, xxiii, 7-8, Calaitta Review, 1814, i, 377, Kaye, British India, pp 
555-6, and 1 wining, Travels in India, p 327 
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Jharija (Jadeja)^ Rajputs of Cutch and Kattiawar. The matter was 
carefully investigated by Colonel Walker, political resident at 
Baroda, who reported on 15 March, 1808, that throughout Cutch 
there might be six or eight houses wherein the masters of Jharija 
families brought up their daughters , otherwise female infanticide was 
general among Jhanjas not only in Cutch but throughout the province 
of Gujarat Fiom the leports of natives best acquainted with the 
countiy the number of Jharija families inhabiting Cutch and Kattia- 
war was estimated at 125,000 and the number of female infants yearly 
destroyed at 20,000 Colonel Walker also reported that infanticide 
was practised among the Rahtor Rajputs of Jaipur and Jodhpur as 
well as by Jats and Mewats The practice had never been interfered 
with by any previous government Fiom the Jhanjas he succeeded 
in obtaining a covenant wheieby, like the Rajkumars, these people 
pledged themselves to abandon such practices Nine years later, 
however, it was ascertained that the pledge had not been observed. 
There could be no doubt that infanticide was still prevalent among 
the Jhanjas of Gujarat In one taluka not one female child was to be 
found among 400 families * 

In spite of constant and vaiied efforts and activities which are 
chronicled in the parhamentaiy papers of ceitain years, the pieven- 
tion of female infanticide among tribes and classes addicted to this 
habit long baffled British officers and administrations, to the serious 
concern of the court of directors The difficulty, both in British 
territory, and to a far gi eater degree in native states, was to bring 
specific instances to light without espionage, or encroachment on 
domestic privacy In every case of infanticide the mother either 
refused nurture to the child or rubbed the nipples of her breast with 
opium 8 The victim died in the home by order of the father, who was 
apprehensive of being compelled later on to choose between the dis- 
grace of being unable to arrange her marriage and the ruinous expense 
of accomplishing it satisfactorily * 

“Although religion”, says Tod, “nowhere authorizes this barbarity, the laws 
which regulate marriage among the Rajputs powerfully promote infanticide Not 
only IS intermarriage prohibited between families of the same clan {campa), but 
between those of the same tribe {goto) Many virtuous and humane princes have 
endeavoured to mitigate an evil in tne eradication of which every parental feeling 
would co-operate .Sumptuary edicts alone can control it, and the Rajputs were 
never sufficiently enamoured of despotism to permit it to rule within their piivate 
dwellings ”* 

Mountstuart Elphinstonc, when governor of Bombay, minuted on 
9 January, 1821, that as long as the practice was congenial to the 
general feeling of the classes concerned it could not be effeclually 

* Impertal GazetUer, xv, i66 • Pari Papers, 1824, xxui, io8-g 

* Cf Raikes, Notes on the North-Western Provinces of India, p 12 n 

* Cf Census of India 1901, i, 425 .See, too, Raikes, op at pp 8-9 

» Tod, Rajasthan (ed 1880), i, 547 
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checked Moreover we professed to have no concern with the civil 
government and internal police of native states We might be sure, 
however, that a continuance of tranquillity and good order would 
gradually cause the discontinuance of a practice repugnant to natural 
instinct 

The policy, however, of the Company’s governments was by no 
means one of latssez-faire From time to time the subject engaged the 
particular attention of the directors The parliamentary papers of 
1843 show the vigorous nature of the preventive action taken in 
British territoiy ^ In native states infanticide weakened before the 
energetic and constant endeavours of militaiy political officers such 
as Wilkinson, Willoughby, Erskme, Jacob, Pottinger and Melville 
The record of their labouis moved Alexander Duff, who was no 
respecter of peisons, to write in 1844 

If ever political agents, members of council, governors, governors-general and 
courts of ciiicctors shall be arraigned at the bar ol an impartial posterity, they may 
rest assuied that their best exculpatoiy evidence will be found, not in the brilliant 
records of their civil diplomacy 01 militarv exploits, but in such humble, noiseless, 
and unpietending volumes which, like the parliamentary papers on infanticide, 
poitray their strenuous and unwearied exertions in the sacied cause of humanity * 

Everywhere infanticide giadually yielded to the spread of Western 
ideas, but even m 1870 the central government felt themselves com- 
pelled to combat it by passing an act® which enabled the application 
of stringent rules for compulsoiy registration of biiths, and regular 
verification of the existence of female children for some years after 
birth, m places where such measures appealed desirable. We must 
now turn to another custom, the suppression of which should for all 
time redound to the ciedit of Lord William Bcntinck He struck the 
final blow, but theic wcic others who prepaied the way 

Brahmanical tradition teaches that when childicn of high-caste 
Hindus reach the age of eight to twelve, boys should go to a guru for 
education and gii Is should mai i y The duty of the latter is wifehood and 
motherhood Should a woman lose hei husband, she is not peimitted 
to reman y although a widower may remai 1 y at any time A widow, 
on the other hand, must lead a life of strict retirement But tin oughout 
India, before the year 1829, an alternative was open to her She 
might immolate heiselfon hei husband’s funeral pile and follow him 
into a new life She would then be called a sati, a faithful wife, and 
would be honouied foi hei choice The term sati 01 suttee has been 
transferred by Europeans fiom the widow to the custom of burning 

' Sce/eport, 28 January, 1841, of the proceedings of Robert Montgomery, then district 
magistrate of Allahabad, iividu Infanticide^ Accounts and papers^ 1843, p 59 Sec also Raikes, 
op ext pp 18-22 

* Calcutta Review ^ 1844, i, 435 

* Act VIII of 1870 Cf Sir Michael O’Dwyer, India as I knew it, p 102 Regulations 
under Act VIII of 1870 were abolished in the United Provinces early in the present 
century 
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her with her husband’s corpse, a practice which comes down from 
remote ages and was much in vogue under the Moghul Empire, 
although certain emperors and “subahdars” took pains to see that 
victims suffered only by their own free will.^ Sati, however, was never 
a universal custom in any caste, although the detailed returns which 
weie laid before parliament in the ten years which immediately 
preceded its abolition show that it was practised in some degree by 
lower as well as by higher castes ® 

When in 1772 Bengal came directly under Biitish government, 
Warren Hastings, who held m high respect all customs in tei woven 
with religion even if “injudicious 01 fanciful”,* directed a body of 
learned Brahmans gathered together from evci y part of the province 
to prepare from the Shastras an authoritative manual of Hindu law 
Passages m this manual encourage sati , and other passages in Cole- 
brooke’s tianslation of the digest of Hindu law, which was compiled 
under the superintendence of Sir William Jones, declare that the sati 
enjoys delight with her husband for thnty-fi\e million yeais and 
expiates the sms of three geneiations on the paternal and maternal 
side of her husband’s family 

No other effectual duty is known for viituous svomcn at any tune after the deaths 
of their lords, except casting themselves into the same hre If a woman in her 
successive transrmgrations declines doing so, she should not be exempt from shi inking 
again to life in the body of some female animal * 

Such passages explain w'hy in view of a clear promise to “preseive 
the law’s of the Shaster and the Coran, and to protect the natives of 
India in the free exeicisc of their leligion”, the government of Bengal 
was slow to intcrfeic w'lth the celebration of a iite strongly opposed 
to every humanitarian piinciple But the Supieme Court refused to 
tolerate it within the limits of their immediate juiisdiction ; and 
inhabitants of Calcutta who w'lshed to perform it weic compelled to 
do so in the suburbs ® It was prohibited bv the Danes at Serampur, 
by the Dutch at Chinsura, by the French at Chandet naj^ore, but 
residents of these places could do as (hey pleased outside settlement 
boundaries Sati was allowed in the Madras Presidency, but between 
the years 1 770 and 1 780, at any rate,® was not tolerated w’lthin the 
scattered settlements which at that time were presided over bv the 
government of Bombay It was practised by the Rajputs of Gujarat 
and by the Marathas but was discouiaged by Baji Rao, the last of 
the Peshwas, who took upon himself the charge of supporting widows 
who yielded to dissuasion 

' Bernier, Travels (Constable and Smith), pp 306-15, Foster, Early Travels yi Indian 
p 1 19, Thompson, Historual and Philosophical Enquiry 

• Cf Census of India, 1901, vol i, paras 703 vol xvi, para 1 1 1 

• Glcig, Memoirs, i, 403-4 

• Colebrooke, Digest (1801), ii, 452 
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• Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, i, 57, 11, 26 
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On the annexation of the Peshwa’s dominions, Mountstuart 
Elphinstonc, in reply to a representation from Pottinger, collector of 
Ahmadnagar,! that “the exercise of a very trifling degree of authority 
would put a stop to this perveision of reason and humanity”, de- 
clined on 18 August, 1818, to sanction the smallest interposition of 
authoiity in a cause so clearly connected with the religious prejudices 
of the Hindus Brahmans, however, might be employed to dissuade 
widows from sati, and when dissuasion was successful, subsistence 
allowances might be granted to the widows A Bombay regulation 
even legalised sail, declaring that assistance at rites of self-immolation 
was not murdei , But the centre ot British administration in India was 
Calcutta; and the policy followed theie must be clearly traced 

Sati in the capital presidency excited no paiticular piotest until on 
28 January, 1789, M H Brooke, collectoi of Shahabad, thus addressed 
Lord Coinwalhs 

Cascb sometimes occur m which a collector, having no specific oiders for the 
guidance of his conduct, is nee cssitatcd to act from his own sense of what is right 
This asscition has this day been verified in an application horn the relations and 
friends of a Hindu woman for my sanction foi the hoi rid i cremony of burning her 
With hci deceased husband Being impicsscd with the belief that this savage custom 
has been piolnbitcd in and about Calcutta, and considering the same reasons for 
Its discontinuance would piobably be valid throughout the whole extent of the 
Ceimpany’s authoiity, I pcjsitivcly icfuscel my assent Ihc rites and superstitions of 
the Hindu itligiem should be allowed with the most unqualified toleiance, but a 
piaetice at wine h human natuic shudders I cannot permit without particular 
instiuctions I beg thcrctoic, my Loid, to be informed whethei my conduct m this 
mslane e meets with your approbation 

Biookc doubled whether any ptomisc of religious toleiation could 
absolve the Biitish Goveinnient horn piohibiting a piaclicc “at 
which humaiutv shuddered” But his mam question was not an- 
sweied He was meiely mfoimed that while his action was approved. 
It must m fuluie be confined to dissuasion and must not extend to 
coeieu'e measuies or to “any exeition of official powers” The public 
prohibition of sati would piobably mticase Hindu veneration for it 
It was hoped that the piactice would decay and disappear 

On 17 May, 1797, Janies Battray, magistiate of Midnapui, reported 
that he had succeeded m pi eventing the sati of a child-widow aged 
baiely nine But he feared that, sooner 01 latei, it would be accom- 
plished as hei head had been filled with supeistitious notions of 
the piopiiety of the act He was told to do his best to dissuade 
her Elphmstonc’s and Battiay’s Icttcis show that on both occasions 
magistrates were appioachcd fotmally, and that then decisions were 
obeyed In spite of the Biahmans and the Shastras, there was, as is 
apparent fiom much other evidence, a wide inclination to ask for and 
accept the order of temporal authority This vantage-ground wtis 
definitely abandoned by the govcinments of Loid Cornwallis and 
Sir John Shore. 


* Pari Papers, 1821, xviii, 65. 
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In 1 798 William Carey witnessed a sati in a Bengal district which 
he vividly described in his diaiy.^ 

We were near the village of Noya Serai Being evening, we got out of the boat 
to walk when we saw a number of people assembled on the riverside I asked them 
what they were met for, and they told me to bui n the body of a dead man I en- 
Quired if his wife would be burned with him, they answered Yes, and pointed to 
tne woman She was standing by the pile which was made of large billets of wood, 
about 2 J feet high, 4 long and 2 wide, and on the top of which lay the dead body 
of her husband Her nearest lelations stood by her, and near her was a small basket 
of sweetmeats I asked them if this was the woman’s choice, or if she were brought 
to it by any improper influence They answered that it was pcifcctly voluntary 
I talked till reasoning was of no use, and then began to exclaim with all my might 
against what they were doing, telling them that it was a shocking murder 1 hey 
told me It was a great act of holiness, and added in a very surly manner, that if 
I did not like to see it I might go fuither off I told them that I would not go, 
that I was determined to stay and see the murder, and that I should tertainly btai 
witness of it at the tribunal of God I exhorted the woman not to thiow away her 
life, to fear nothing, for no evil would follow^ her icfusal to burn But she in the 
most calm manner mounted tlie pile, and danced on it with her hands extended as 
if in the utmost tranquillitv of spirit Pievious to her mounting the pile, the relation 
whose office it was to set fire to the pile led her six times round it As she went 
round she scattered the sweetmeat above-mentioned among the people, who 
picked It up and ate it as a verv holy thing Ihis being endixl, and she having 
mounted the pile, and danced as aforesaid (n b the dan< mg only appeared to be 
to show us her contempt for death, and to prove that htr dying was voluntary), 
she lay down by the corpse, and put one arm under its neck and the other over it, 
when a quantity of dry cocoa leaves and other substances were heaped over them 
to a considerable height, and then ghee, or melted preserved butter, poured on the 
top Two bamboos were then put over them and held fast down, and the fire put 
to the pile, which immediately blazed very fiercely No soonei was the fire 
kindled than all the people set up a great shout — “Harrcc Bol Harree Bol” It 
was impossible to have heard the woman had she groaned or even cried aloud, on 
account of the mad noise of the people, and it w'as impossible for her to stir or 
struggle on account of the bamboos which were held down on her like the levers 
of a press We made much objection to their way of using these bamboos, and 
insisted that it was using force to prevent the woman fiorn getting up when the 
fire burned her But they declared that it was only done to keep the pile from 
falling down We could not bear to see more, but left them, exclaiming loudly 
against the murder, and full of horror at what we had seen ^ 

The Serampur missionaries, after investigations which (ftvered a 
radius of ten miles from Calcutta, found that more than 300 satis had 
taken place within six months,® and Carev, after searching the Shas- 
tras, decided that the practice was encouraged rathci than enjoined 
He laid his findings before his friend Udny of the civil service, who 
was then a member of Wellesley^s council On 4 January, 1805, 
J R Elphinstone, magistrate of the Bihar (now Gaya) district, 
reported to government that he had prevented the sati of a girl be- 
longing to the Baniya (gram merchant) caste at the private request 
of her friends The victim had been found by the police-inspector, 
who arrived on the spot only just in time, in a state of stupefaction 
or intoxication Elphinstone was not aware of any order to prevent 

^ Cf Twining, op cit pp 462-8 

* Walker, Life of Carty^ pp 245-6 Cf Forbes, Ras Mala, ii, 434 

* Marshman, op cit p 99 
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such barbarous proceedings and asked for instructions By order of 
Lord Wellesley the letter was forwarded to the “Register” of the 
court of nizamat adalat, which was held generally responsible for 
the detection and prevention of crime within the presidency The 
governor-general requested that body to ascertain whether this un- 
natural and inhuman custom could be abolished altogether How 
far was it really founded on religion? Surely at any rate something 
could be done to prevent the drugging of victims and to rescue those 
who from immaturity of years or other circumstances could not be 
considered capable of judging for themselves This letter is dated 
5 February, 1805 ^ The judges of the nizamat adalat on 5 June, 
1805,’* forwarded the views of the pundits whom they were wont to 
consult on questions of Hindu law The latter advised that a woman 
belonging to the four castes (Brahman, Khetri, Vaishya and Sudra) 
might, except m particular cases, burn herself with her husband’s 
body and would by so doing contribute essentially to the future 
happiness of both The exceptions were women m a state of pregnancy 
or menstruation, girls under the age of puberty, women with infant 
children who could not provide for their support by other peisons 
To drug or intoxicate a woman in order to induce her to burn herself 
against her wish was contrary to law and usage In sending on these 
opinions the judges advised that while the custom could not be 
abolished geneially without greatly offending “religious prejudices”. 
It might be abolished immediately in some districts, where it had 
almost fallen into disuse,® and checked 01 prevented in others on 
lines indicated by the replies of the pundits They recommended a 
policy of mingled abolition and compromise It is possible that 
Wellesley would have declaied for wholesale abolition,* but he made 
over chaige of office on 31 July, 1805, and left India, taking with him 
his valiant and strenuous spnit 

For seven years after his departuie the reply of the nizamat adalat 
was pig^'on-holed in the gov'einment secretariat, although in 1807 
Lord Minto observed that widow-burning was extremely prevalent, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ® The sepoy mutiny at 
Vellore in 1806 had opposed a new obstacle to the adoption of any 
resolute policy by suggesting apprehension of danger from the army 
should sati be forbidden Then on 3 August, 1812, Wauchope, 
magistrate of Bundelkhand, raised the old question once more in a 
letter to the register of the nizamat adalat, and asked for instructions 
Forwarding this letter to the government the court requested orders 
on their communication of June, 1805 After three months of cogita- 
tion the governor-general in council replied in December that as 

^ Pari Papers^ 1821, xviii, 24-6 

* IdenXy p 28 

* Peggs, op ext p 54 

* Wilbcrforce inclined to this view Sec DcanviHc, Ltfe of Wxllxam Carey, p 247 

* Lord Minto in India, p 96 
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sati was encouiaged by Hindu doctrine, it must be allowed in those 
cases in which it was countenanced by religion and prevented when- 
ever It was not ^ The court’s original suggestion, that in some districts 
the sacrifice might be prevented immediately, was ignored Magis- 
trates and public officers were to prohibit compulsion, intoxication or 
drugging of victims They must foibid the sacrifice of girls under the 
age of puberty and of pregnant females The police must act on these 
principles, obtaining as early notice as possible m every case. In 1813 
these rules weie ciiculated, and in 1815 they were supplemented by 
instructions for the submission by disti ict magistrates of annual reports 
and returns of satis In 1817 furthei orders were issued piohibitmg 
the burning of motheis who had infants at the breast or children under 
four years, or under seven unless responsible peisons would take 
charge of the orphans Brahman widows, in accordance with the 
Shasttas, could only become satis on the funeral pyies of their hus- 
bands and not elsewhere Relatives must invariably give notice to 
the police of impending satis, 01 would become liable to fine and 
imprisonment Till then no such obligation had been imposed 
The rules of 1812, 1815 and 1817 weie meiely “circular orders” 
issued by the government to its officcis through the nizamat adalat; 
they wei e thus devoid of legal sanction and conceded so much to the 
custom at which they were aimed as to produce the impression “that 
to a certain extent the practice of suttee was appi oved by the govern- 
ment” * Colebrooke, the Orientalist, was in 1812 oneofLoid Minto’s 
councillors, and aftei wards justified these ordcis by stating that any 
attempt to lepress the rite by legal enactment would have been re- 
sisted Perseverance m carrying it out would have become a point of 
honour ^ After-events, however, hardly support this excuse As the 
fruits of timidity and irresolution became incicasingly apparent, the 
government’s attitude was sevcicly ciiticised both m missionary pub- 
lications and in reports from its own officers The interest of religious 
and humanitarian societies in the United Kingdom was stipiulated 
by missionary pamphlets, and m course of time the contents of official 
reports and returns penetrating to Westminster became genet ally 
known In 1813 Wilberforce reminded the Commons that humanity 
consisted not in a squeamish ear, but in being forward and active in 
relief For yeats, however, governments in India were allowed full 
discretion m dealing with sati Expressing a lively faith in the ic- 
generating influence of widening knowledge, they clung tenaciously 
to a threadbare and discredited policy And while correspondence 
went on the toll of victims mounted in Bengal The fiequency of sati 
m the districts round Calcutta 1 aised the figure for cases reported in 
the chief prc>idency far above the numbers in Madras and Bombay. 

^ Pari Papers^ 1821, xviii, 29-30 

* Statement of the Directors to the Privy Council, 1832 Peggs, op ctl pp 57, 59-Co 

• Colebrooke, Life of Colebrooke^ p 285 
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It varied from 378 m 1815 to 839 m 1818, 654 m 1821, 557 in 1823, 
639 in 1825, 517 in 1827 and 463 in 1828 On 3 December, 1824, 
the chief judge of the nizamat adalat at Calcutta observed that 
many women were burnt without the knowledge of police officers, 
“and in many instances the act was illegal from circumstances which 
deprived it of the restricted sanction of the Shaster” ^ In 1819 the 
adalat had obscivcd that it is doubtful whether 

the measures publicly adopted with the humane view of diminishing the number 
of these sacrifices by pointing out the cases in which the Hindu law is considered 
to permit them have not been attended with a contrary effect to the one intended 
A spirit of fanaticism may have been rather inflamed than repressed * 

In this view the government concurred and contemplated the possi- 
bility of cancelling the orders of 1812, but were subsequently cheered 
by the fact that in 1821 five widows weie saved from the flames by 
the presence of the police and four were induced by persuasion to 
draw back at the last moment, whereof one only “was not affected 
by the instrumentality or assistance of the police” The particulars of 
the five rescues are significant One widow, aftei ascending the pile 
and feeling the flames, was saved by the presence of the police The 
second was rescued just before ascending the pile The third, having 
left the pile, was saved by the police against the will of her relatives 
The fourth came off the pile scorched and died two days afterwards 
The fifth descended from the lighted pile and was saved by the police ® 
The year 182 1 was in this respect unusually successful In 1827, on the 
other hand, only one woman, a giil of sixteen, was icscued by police 
intervention 

The central govcinmcnt not only kept the directois in touch with 
their proceedings but legulatly foiwaided reports from numerous 
judges and executive officeis, some of whom were content to wait for 
a change in the attitude of Hindus tovvaid sati, while others criticised 
the accepted policy in scathing terms, stiongly advocating complete 
prohibition as the only satisfactoiy expedient One of the lattei, who 
well deserves to be icmcmbeicd, is Walter Ewei, supei mtendent of 
police. Lower Provinces, who on 18 November, 1818, addiessed the 
judicial secretary to the goveinment ^ He began bv urging that satis 
were vei y seldom voluntary, for few widows would think of saci ificing 
themselves unless overpowered by foice 01 pei suasion, very little of 
cither was needed to overcome the physical 01 mental poweis of the 
avei age victim A widow who would tui n with natural and instinctive 
hoiror from the first hint ofshaiing her husband’s funeral pile, would 
be gradually bi ought to pionouncc a leluctant consent “because dis- 
ti acted with giicf at the event, without one fiicnd to advise or protect 
her, she is little prepared to oppose the suiiouuding ciowd of hungry 
Brahmans and interested relatives cithci by argument or force”. 

* Pari PaperSy 1825, wiv, 147 * Idertiy 1821, xviii, 242 

* Idetriy 1824, xxiii, 43 ^ Idem, i8ai, xviii, 229 
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Accustomed to attach implicit belief to all the assertions of the former, 
she dzired not, if she was able to make herself heard, deny that by 
becoming sati she would remain so many years in heaven, rescue her 
husband from hell, and purify the family of her father, mother and 
husband ; while on the other hand, disgrace in this life, and continued 
transmigration into the body of a female animal, would be the certain 
consequences of refusal. 

In this state of confusion, a few hours quickly pass and the widow is burnt before 
she has tune even to think on the subject ^ Should utter indiffei ence for her husband 
and superior sense enable her to preserve her judgment, and to resist the arguments 
of those about her, it will avail her little, — the people will not on any account be 
disappointed of their show, and the entire population of a village will turn out to 
assist in dragging her to the banks of the river, and in keeping her down upon the 
pile Under these circumstances nine out of ten widows are burnt to death 

Ewer then urged that the saciifice was moie frequently designed to 
secure the temporal welfare of the survivors than the spiritual benefit 
of the widow or her husband The son had no longer to maintain his 
mother, the male relatives, as reversioners in default of male issue, 
came in for the estate which the widow would have held for life, the 
Brahmans were paid for their services, and were interested in main- 
taining their religion , the crowd attended the show with the savage 
merriment exhibited by an English crowd at a boxing match or a 
bull-bait. Sati was indeed recommended by the Shastras, but was 
not hinted at by Manu, or other high authorities which prescribed 
the duties of a widow The recommendation, too, where found in the 
Shastras, was addressed to the widow and not to her relatives. It was 
no part of their duties to persuade or force her in the matter. The 
unhappy victims themselves were uneducated and unacquainted with 
the Shastras What the government was really doing was authorising 
the sacrifice of widows by their relatives The custom, too, might almost 
be called local In the years 1815-17, 864 satis had been performed 
in five districts of Bengal — Burdwan, Hughli, the Jungle Mahals, 
Nuddea and the suburbs of Calcutta, while in the same period only 
663 took place throughout the rest of the empire including the holy 
city of Benares, in which only forty-one sacrifices of that nature were 
performed, although its population was almost exclusively Hindu, 
and it was a place where every meritorious act was of double value 

Regarding standing orders Ewer wrote 

It appears to me that if the practice is allowed to exist at all, the less notice we 
take of it the better, because the apparent object of the interference of the police is 
to compel the people to observe the rules of their own Shasters (which of themselves 
they will not obey) by ascertaining particular circumstances of the condition of 
the widow 

The police enquiries, he added, opened the widest door to extortions. 
Even if such interference in some cases induced compliance with the 

‘ Cf Bcmicr, op nt pp 313-15 (ed. Constable) 
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rules of the Shastra, the official attendance of the daroga stamped 
every regulai sati with the sanction of government ; and authorising 
a practice was not the way to effect its gradual abolition Whenever 
“illegal” satis had been prevented by the police, no feeling of dis- 
satisfaction had been excited He believed that the custom might be 
totally prohibited without exciting any serious or general dissatis- 
faction 

Ewer’s views received a trenchant endorsement from Courtney 
Smith of the nizamat adalat, who on 2 August, 1821,^ recorded in 
a judgment that the government, m modifying sati by their circular 
orders, had thrown the ideas of the Hindus on the subject into complete 
confusion They knew not what was allowed and what was interdicted, 
and would only believe that we abhorred sati when we prohibited it 
in toto “by an absolute and peremptory law” They had no idea that 
we might not do so with perfect safety In forwarding to government 
the returns of 1819-20 Smith urged that the toleration of sati was a 
reproach to Bntish rule, and that its abolition would be attended by 
no danger It could be abolished by a short regulation somewhat in 
the style of the regulation of 1802 against the sacrifice of children at 
Sagor * To interfere with a vigorous hand for the protection of the 
weak against the strong was one of the most imperious and paramount 
duties of every civilised state, from which it could not shrink without 
a manifest diminution of its dignity and an essential degradation of 
Its character among nations 

Similar protests came fiom other officers and from other parts of 
India On 14 Septembei, 1813, Lushington, a Madras magistrate, 
informed his government that except to a few necessitous Brahmans 
who “received a nefarious rewaid for presiding at this infernal rite”, 
the prohibition of sati would give “universal satisfaction” 

It is not suipiising that, although such representations as these were 
accompanied by others of a soothing nature, the directois were ill at 
ease On 17 June, 1823, they thus addiessed the government of 
India 

You arc awaie that the attention of paihanicnt and the public has lately been 
called to the subject It appears that the practice varies very much in different 
parts of India both as to the extent to w^hich it picvails and the enthusiasm by 
which It is upheld It is upon intelligible grounds that you have adopted the 
rules which permit the saennee when clearly voluntary and confoimable to the 
Hindu religion But to us it appears very doubtful (and we are confirmed in this 
doubt by responsible authorities) whether the measures which have been taken in 
pursuance of this pimciplc have not tended lathei to inciease than to dimmish 
the practice It is moreover with much reluctance that we can consent to make the 
British Government, by specific permission of the suttee, an ostensible party to the 
sacrifi(fe, we are averse also to the practice of making Biitish courts expounders 
and vindicators of the Hindu religion when it leads to acts which not less as legis- 
lators than as Christians we abominate 

^ Pari Papers, 1823, ^vii, 67 

* Idem, p 63 
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They would not then press this reasoning, but the matter must be 
further considered They would co-operate in any measures which 
“your superior means of estimating consequences may suggest”.^ 
But the government over which Lord Amherst presided was 
“unwilling to abandon the hope that the abolition of suttee might 
at some future period be found safe and expedient” They based this 
hope on the fact that they had remarked already “that the more 
general dissemmation of knowledge among the better informed Hindus 
themselves might be expected to prepare gradually the minds of the 
natives for such a measure” * 

The allusion here is clearly to the campaign against sati led by the 
Brahman reformer Ram Mohan Roy, mentioned m the last chapter. 
When in 1818 some Hindus had petitioned against the orders which 
the government had issued restricting the practice of sati. Ram 
Mohan Roy had pioduced a counter-petition which contained these 
passages 

Your petitioners are fully aware, from their own knowledge or from the authority 
of creditable eye-witnesses, that cases have frequently occurred when women have 
been induced by the persuasion of their next heirs, interested m their distinction, 
to burn themselves at the iuneial pile of then husbands that others who have been 
induced by fear to retract a resolution, rashly expressed in the first moments of 
grief, of burning with their deceased husbands have been forced down upon the 
pile and there bound with ropes and green bamboos until consumed with the 
flames, that some after flying from the flames have been earned back by their 
relatives and burnt to death All these instances, your petitioners frankly admit, 
are murders according to every Shaster as well as to the commonsense of all nations 

Ram Mohan Roy, at grave personal risk, endeavoured to stop satis 
by tracts and other methods of dissuasion He obtained support from 
some of his fellow-countrymen, but was bitterly opposed by the 
orthodox school under Raja Radha Kanta Deb ® So fierce were the 
feelings aroused that for a time the reformer went about m fear of his 
life and had to be protected by a guard * 

In July, 1828, Amherst was succeeded by Loid William Bentinck, 
a reformer by temperament,® who had been governor of Madras 
when the Vellore mutiny occurred and had now been instructed by 
the directors to consider definite measures for the immediate or 
gradual abolition of sati ® After caieful enquiry, within a year of 
taking office, he decided to put an end to the practice in British 
territory without delay, against the advice not only of Horace Hayman 
Wilson, the leading Orientalist of the day, but also of Ram Mohan 
Roy With some qualms and careful explanations he recorded his 
determination in an elaborate minute which he placed before his 

^ Pari Papers, 1824, xxiii, 44-5 * Idem, 1825, xxiv, 153-4 

* Peggs, 0^ at p 89 

* Pari Papers, 1825, xxiv, ii, O’Malley, op at pp 342-3, Dutt, Literature of Bengal, 
PP »43. 147 

* Cf Kaye, Life of Metcalfe, n, 1 72-3 

* Statement of the directors to the Pnvy Council (unpublished) 
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council. He had elicited the views of fifty- three officers, mostly 
military, of whom twenty-four were in favour of immediate abohtion, 
and fifteen principal civil servants, of whom eight held the same view, ^ 
he had also received two reports of the nizamat adalat with the 
unanimous opinions of the judges m favour of abolition, and returns 
of satis m 1827-8 exhibiting some decline of numbers 

“If this diminution”, he wrote, “could be ascribed to any change of opinion 
upon the question, or the progress of civilisation or education, the fact would be 
most satisfactory, and to disturb this sure though slow process of self-correction 
would be most impolitic and unwise But I think it may be safely affirmed that 
though m Calcutta truth may be said to have made a considerable advance among 
the higher orders, yet in respect to the population at large no change whatever has 
taken place, and from these causes at least no hope of abandonment of the rite 
can be rationally entertained ” 

H H Wilson, then secretary of the Hindu college (Vidyalaya), 

consideis it a dangerous evasion of the real difficulties to attempt to prove that 
satis are not “essentially a pait of the Hindu religion” I entirely agree with him 
The question is not what the rite is but what it is supposed to be, and I have no 
doubt that the conscientious belief of every order of Hindus with few exceptions, 
legal d It as sacicd 

Bcntinck went on to observe that both Wilson and Ram Mohan Roy 
considered that abolition would cause general distrust and dissatis- 
faction They considered that the practice might be gradually sup- 
pressed by increasing checks By far the greater number of satis, 
however, occurred among the unmartial inhabitants of Bengal and 
after enquiry he had concluded that abolition would cause no trouble 
in the army He observed that the judges of the nizamat adalat 
were irnanimously iir favour of it, and laid before his council the draft 
of the necessary regulation, concluding with the following sentences 

The prirnaiy object of my heait is the benefit of the Hindus I know nothing so 
impoitant to the improvement ol their future conditions as the establishment of 
a purer morality, whatever their belief, and a more just conception of the will of 
God riu first step to this better undei standing will be the dissolution of religious 
btlief amf practice fiom blood and muider I disown m these lemarks or in this 
measure any \iew whaUvtr to convcision to our own laith I write and feel a 
legislator for the Hindu, and as, I believe, manv enlightened Hindus think and 
feel Descending from thtse higher considerations, it cannot be a dishonest ambi- 
tion that the government of which I foim a part should have the credit of an act 
which IS to wash out a foul stain on British rule, and to stay a sacrifice of humanity 
and justice to a doubtful expediency, and finally I may be permitted to feel deeply 
anxious that our course shall be in accordance with the noble example set to us by 
the British Government at home, and that the adaptation, when practicable to 
the circumstances of this vast Indian population, of the same enlightened prin- 
ciples, may promote theie as well as heie the general prosperity, and may exalt 
the character of the nation 

Chailes Metcalfe, the most prominent of the govei nor-general’s 
councillois, while noting his concmreiiee, obseived that he was not 
without apprehension that the measuie might possibly be “used by 

^ Statement of the directors to the Privy Council 
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the disaffected and designing to inflame the passions of the multitude 
and produce a religious excitement”, the consequences of which, 
once set m action, could not quickly be foreseen. But if the measure 
were not made “an engine to produce insurrection” m the early 
period of its operation, it would not cause danger later on His fears 
or doubts were as to the immediate future and were not sufficiently 
strong to dissuade him from joining heaitily “m the suppression of 
the horrible custom by which so many lives are ciuelly sacrificed”.^ 
On 4 December, 1829, sati was declared by Regulation xvii to be 
illegal m the Bengal Pi esidcnt y and punishable by the criminal courts. 
Persons assisting a voluntaiy sacrifice would be deemed guilty of 
culpable homicide , but those convicted of using violence or compul- 
sion or assisting m burning or buiying a Hindu widow m a state of 
stupefaction or m circumstances impeding the exeicise of her free 
will, would be liable to sentence of death A similar regulation was 
passed m Madras on 2 February, 1830 In Bombay Sn John Malcolm’s 
government lepealed that clause m then regulations which declared 
“assistance at the rites of self-immolation not to be murdei ”.® 

On 19 December, 1829, a petition of lemonstrance was presented 
to Bentmck signed by “several thousand peisons, being zammdais, 
principal and other Hindoo inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa etc ” 
On I4january, 1830, the petitioners wei e informed that their remedy, 
if any, lay m appeal to the Privy Council They did appeal, asserting 
that the obnoxious regulation mteifered with then “most antient and 
sacred rites and usages” and violated “the conscientious belief of an 
entire nation” Abuses, if any, which might have arisen could be 
effectually pi evented by a proper attention to Hindu opinion They 
“wholly” denied, howevei, that such abuses existed The legulation 
infringed the sacred pledge to keep inviolate the religion, laws and 
usages of the Hindus which was manifest thioughout the whole tenor 
of parliamentary legislation In reply the diiectors summarised the 
history of the past and stated then own unanswerable case J It was 
supported by petitions which Ram Mohan Roy had brought with him 
to England and had presented to parliament on behalf of his followers 
The appeal was dismissed by the Privy Council in the presence of this 
true-hearted and courageous man , and no trouble whatever resulted 
in India. Foi years sati continued in the Panjab until the fall of the 
Sikh Empire In the Rajput states it gave way gradually to British 
insistence combined with spread of the knowledge among Rajput 
ladies that such things were not done in British territory * Sati has 
been performed m our own time,® and the circumstances which 

* Kaye, Life of Metcalfe, ii, 194 

* Pari Papers, 1831-2, ix, 354 

* Unpublished papers preserved in the India Office 

* Article by E J Thompson, Edinburgh Reiiew, April, 1927, pp 274-86, and Suttee 
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* O’Malley, op at p 346, Thompson, Suttee, chap ix 
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attended the case at Barh in the Patna district of Bihar in November, 
1927, show clearly that the rite, from its sacrificial character and 
appeal to belief in metempsychosis,^ still has power to thrill crowds 
of Hindus with reverence and sympathy It has numbered among its 
victims women who have faced an agonising death with courageous 
self-devotion® in firm faith that they were answering the call of religion 
and honour, and in distaste for a life which offered no prospect of 
happiness. But it has also unquestionably brought about the murder, 
in circumstances of revolting cruelty, of many a helpless widow, of 
girls on the very threshold of life. Reviewing its history m British 
India from 1789 to 1829, observing the apparently small proportion 
of its victims to the general population even in Bengal, and the passive 
acceptance of abolition when at last abolition came, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that a wrong keynote was struck at the very 
beginning which reverberated dismally through after-years, that 
Brooke, Ewer, Courtney Smith and other subordinate officers were 
right, that goveinors and councillors were wrong, and that Bentinck 
put an end to years of degrading, lamentable and unnecessary com- 
promise At the same time wc must remember that Bentinck himself, 
in his great minute, expi essly exonerated his predecessors “ I should ”, 
he wrote, “have acted as they have done ” 

* Tod, Rajasthan, i, 635 Cf The Times, 5 February, 1 929 

* Lepel Griffin, Ranjtt Stnghy pp 66-7, Kincaid and Parasnis, History of the Maratha 
People^ n, 301-4 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE COMPANY’S MARINE 

'JLhE history of the Company’s Marine commences in 1613, when 
a squadron was formed at Surat to protect the East India Company’s 
trade from the constant aggressions of the Portuguese and the pirates 
who infested the west coast of India Included in this squadron were 
the Dragon and Osiander, commanded by Captain Best, who ulti- 
mately broke the marine predominance of the Portuguese at Swally 
in January, 1615 At that date the Company’s naval forces comprised 
these two English ships and ten armed grabs or gallivats,^ which may 
be held to have foi med the 01 iginal nucleus of the Bombay Marine 
This small force giadually increased duiing the fiist half of the seven- 
teenth century, and during that peiiod was engaged in a practically 
continuous and on the whole successful sti uggle with the Company’s 
adversaries in India In 1669, after the transfer of Bombay to the 
Company, a further development took place, the construction of 
small armed craft at Bombay, for the protection of the Pcisian Gulf 
and Arabian Sea trade, was commenced, among them being two 
brigantines built by a descendant of the Elizabethan shipwright, 
Phineas Pett, and in 1686 the whole marine establishment was finally 
transferied fiom Surat to Bombay, the marine stores being housed in 
Bombay castle and the ships anchored in Bombay harbour After this 
date the Company’s sea-forces were officially styled the Bombay 
Marine, an officer was regularly appointed “Admiral” every year, 
while a supply of men for both upper and lower decks was maintained 
as far as possible by drafts from England The Marine suffered to some 
extent from the lawlessness and insubordination which marked the 
end of the seventeenth and the early years of the eighteenth centuries 
Two vessels, the Revenge and Hunter, played an active part in Keigwin’s 
rebellion of 1683,^ disease and financial embai rassment were re- 
sponsible for reductions of the strength of the force, while deseition 
was so frequent that in 1724 it was decided to keep the pay of all 
seamen two months in arrears 

In 1716 the Marine comprised one ship of 32 guns, four grabs with 
20 to 28 guns, and twenty smaller grabs and galhvats, carrying 5 to 
12 guns apiece This force made an unsuccessful attempt to seize 
Gheria (Vijayadrug), the stronghold of Angria, in 1717, and in the 
following year made a fruitless attack upon Kenery (Khandcri) island, 
under the command of Manuel de Castro, whom the president, 
Charles Boone, much to the annoyance of the English personnel, had 


^ Gf Hobson-Jobson, s vv 


* Strachey, Keigwtn's Rebellion, pp 3^-9 
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appointed Admiral of the Fleet for the occasion. Co-operation with 
the Portuguese seemed fated to end in disaster, for in 1722 a joint 
expedition by the Bombay Marine and a Portuguese land force against 
the fort of Ahbag was badly defeated, owing largely to the mistakes 
and malingering of the Portuguese viceroy and his general and the 
poor quality of the Bombay troops Commodore Mathews of the 
English Navy participated in this action with four English ships, 
which had been dispatched by the Home Government in 1721 to 
assist in clearing the Eastern seas of European pirates A contem- 
porary water gives an amusing description of Mathews’s choleric 
treatment of the Portuguese authorities after the failure of the ex- 
pedition,^ of which the only creditable feature was the bravery dis- 
played by the officers and seamen of the Company’s Marine During 
the first three decades of the eighteenth century the antagonism of 
the Portuguese, the Marathas, and the Sidi of Janjira obliged the 
Bombay Council to impiove the strength and status of the Mai me, 
a pension scheme for the widows of officers and seamen was instituted, 
several new vessels were pui chased , and the ci ews of the Company’s 
trading vessels were fieely borrowed for the manning of their warships 
Consequently by 1735 the annual expenditure on the Mai me had 
inci eased to nearly two lakhs ofiupees, and the fleet compiised seven 
large wai ships and a vaiiety o( gallwats and smaller vessels ^ 

From the earliest years of the Company’s possession of Bombay, 
a marine establishment ashore, distinct from the force afloat, was 
maintained under the direction of the Commodore of the Marine, 
and included, among other officials, a storekeeper, a paymaster and 
a puiser marine The last-named was concerned with supplies of all 
kinds to the ships and indented for their cost by a monthly bill on 
the paymastei, who had “the charge and direction of watering and 
ballasting the Company’s vessels and of purchasing what timbei and 
coir were wanted for their service” An important step was taken m 
1 735, wl\en the Bombay Council decided to ti ansfer their shipbuilding 
yaid from Surat to Bombay, and brought thither with it Lavji 
Nasarvanji Wadia, the Parsi shipbuilder, who had been foreman of 
the Surat yard His first duty was to select a site foi a dockyard, the 
only dock available at that date being a mud basin, which filled and 
emptied with the tide The first dock, constructed on the site chosen 
by Lavji, and known to-day as the Upper Old Bombay Dock, was 
eventually opened m 1 754 A second dock, the Middle Old Bombay 
Dock, was completed m 1 762 ; and a third, the Lower Old Bombay 
Dock, m 1765 For the next forty years these three docks were the 
boast <5f Bombay and the wonder of travellers like Giose (1750), Ives 
(1758) and Parsons (1775) Lavji Nasarvanji, who served as master- 
builder from 1735 to 1774 and was succeeded m office by his two 

^ Downing, History of the Indian W ars (ed Foster), pp 63-5 

* Bombay City Gazetteer , ii, 277 
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grandsons, made continual additions to the Company’s fleet, and the 
reputation for strength and seaworthiness of the teakwood ships built 
by him and his grandsons was so widespread and so well deserved 
that the office of master-builder remained m the hands of the Wadia 
family until 1885, when the work of construction and repair was 
entrusted to an English chief constructor, trmned in the royal dock- 
yards, with a staff of European assistants The most notable member 
of the family was Jamshedji Bomanji, who, between 1793 and 1821, 
built several line-of-battle ships and frigates for the Royal Navy, 
besides war vessels and other craft for the East India Company 
During his tenure of office he witnessed the completion in 1807 of a 
fourth dock, the Upper Duncan Dock, and the construction in 1810 
of an outer or repairing dock, the Lower Duncan Dock, both of which 
were named after Jonathan Duncan, who was governor of Bombay 
from 1795 to 1811 ^ 

Meanwhile the Marine, which in 1740 comprised a hundred 
officers and about two thousand seamen, who were chiefly English 
but occasionally deserters of other Euiopean nations, had commenced 
to lay the foundation of its subsequent reputation In December, 
1738, Commodore Bagwell, in command of four cruisers, heavily 
defeated Sambhaji Angria’s fleet at the mouth of the Rajapur river,* 
in 1 739, after the fall of Bassein, Captain Inchbird of the Marine 
negotiated a treaty with the Marathas,* and in 1756 a fleet of ten 
ships, under the command of Commodore James, co-operated with 
a royal squadron under Vice-Admiral Watson and a military force 
under Clive m a second attack upon Angria’s foit of Gheria The 
operations on this occasion were wholly successful , the fort was cap- 
tured on 13 February, 1756, and the piratical chief of the Konkan 
ceased from that date to figure m the politics of Western India * On 
the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, Commodore James (who 
subsequently became governor of Greenwich Hospital) added to his 
reputation by capturing a French vessel in 1756 and carrying her as 
prize to Bombay, and by voyaging round the coast of India in the 
height of the south-west monsoon, with the object of proving that 
communication between the eastern and western coasts of India was 
possible at all seasons ® This feat of navigation, which enlarged the 
views of the authorities as to the potential value of the Marine, proved 
doubly advantageous to the English, for the commodoic not only 
brought to Bengal the earliest news of the outbreak of war with 
France, but also lent the services of five hundred of Iiis seamen to 
Watson and Clive, for their attack on Chandemagorc in March, 

C 

^ Bombay City Gazetteery ii, 283 and n , Campbell, Bombay Town and Island Historical 
Materials, ii, 1 94 sqq Gf Low, Indian Navy, i, 1 74-5 

* Low, op cit I, 107 Cf Forrest, Bombay Selections (Home Series), ii, 72-4 

* Low, op a/ I, 1 1 4 ^ Idem, i, 1 32 sq^ 

* Madras Public Dispatch to the Company, 6 June, and Public Consultations, 3 May, 
»757 
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1757.^ During the struggle between France and England, the Bombay 
Marine was employed in co-operating with the Royal Navy in various 
engagements off the Indian coasts, and in earning the title of “The 
Police of the Indian Seas ” by hunting the pirates of Western India 
and the Persian Gulf. It also laid the foundation of the present Marine 
Suivey of India in 1772, when Lieutenant Robinson, in command of 
a schooner, a ketch and a patamar,^ managed to explore and chart 
the coasts of Kathiawar, Sind and Mekran and a certain part of 
Arabia and Persia.® 

In 1774 the Bombay Government, in pursuance of the agreement 
made with Raghunatha Rau,* determined to invade Salsette and take 
Thana by storm This action was carried out on 28 December, 1774, 
by a Bombay force under General Gordon and a squadron of the 
Bombay Mai me under Commodore John Watson, who was mortally 
wounded on the third day of the siege Later on the Maratha War 
gave rise to another affair in which the reputation of the service was 
signally maintained by the Ranger, a small vessel commanded by 
Lieutenant Pruen, which was attacked in 1 783 by a Maratha fleet of 
eleven ships, under the command of the Peshwa’s admiral, Anandrava 
Dhulap The Ranger, which was carrying several military officers as 
passengers, fought against these unequal odds until nearly every 
officer and seaman aboard was either killed or dangerously wounded, 
and being at last overpowered, was carried off to Vijayadrug, whence 
she was subsequently restored to the Company ® In 1 780 the Marine 
formed partof Sir Edward Hughes’s squadron in the operations against 
Hyder Ah, two years later Commodore Armytage, in command of 
the Bombay and other ships, helped to capture Rajamandrug, Kun- 
dapur, Mangalore and other places on the Malabar coast, while 
vessels of the Bombay Marine rendered good service in 1796 at the 
capture of the ports of Ceylon. In the pauses of the warfare engen- 
dered by the march of political events the Company’s ships continued 
to harasi their ancient foes, the pirates, and fought several engage- 
ments, of which the most noteworthy took place in 1797 between the 
Vigilant, commanded by Lieutenant Hayes, and four large vessels of 
the Sanganian pirates The Vigilant was suddenly attacked while 
crossing the Gulf of Cutch on a political mission, but managed after 
three hours’ desperate fighting to drive off the enemy with heavy loss * 

In consequence of the steady growth of the Marine, the eighteenth 
century witnessed various administrative changes m the dockyard 
establishment. In 1 739 the post of Marine Paymaster was abolished, 
his duties being transferred to the Purser Marine, and about the same 
date » Superintendent of Marine was appointed on a salary oi 
a year. The establishment over which he presided consisted at that 

* Low, op at I, 138 But cf Hill, Bengal tn 1756-7, iii, 157 

* Cf Hohson-Jobson, s V * how, op, at i, 1855^^ * Cf vol v, p 2 supra, 

® Low, op at I, 158 « Idem, i, 202. 
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date of eight commanders, one of whom was styled commodore, 
a purser marine in charge of accounts and victualling, a master- 
builder, and other heads of departments To these were added in 
1754 a master attendant, who twenty-three years later (1777) ranked 
as second senior officer of the Marine and acted as assistant to the 
superintendent for the control of port-dues and the sail-making and 
rigging establishments In 1778 the office of Superintendent of 
Marine was abolished in favour of a Marine Board, advocated by the 
couit of directors, which was not immediately constituted and only 
functioned for a short time In its place the post of Comptroller of 
Marine was created in 1785 and was held in rotation by the two 
junior members of the Bombay Council, who were expected merely 
to exercise general supervision over the various officers of Marine and 
secure obedience to the policy of the directors, while all executive 
orders relating to daily marine and dockyard administration were 
issued by the governor in council 

The valuable service rendered by the Bombay Marine during the 
second half of the eighteenth century was largely responsible for a 
revision of the Marine Regulations by the court of directors in 1 798 
Relative rank and retiring pensions were conferred upon the officers 
of the service, and the pri\ ilege of pi ivate trading, which had till then 
been allowed to all members, was formally abolished The duties of 
the Marine were now defined to be {a) protection of trade, {b) sup- 
pression of piracy and general war-ser\'ice, (c) convoy of ti ansports 
and conveyance of troops, {d) marine surveying in Eastern waters 
A Marine Board was established, composed of a civilian superintendent 
as president, a master attendant, a commodore and two captains, 
these four appointments being reserved for the four senior officers of 
the Marine The remaining personnel at this date consisted of thirteen 
captains, thirty-three first lieutenants, twenty-one second lieutenants 
and thirty-seven volunteers The regulations of 1798 were amended 
by the issue m 1814 of a warrant of precedence in India, by#the pub- 
lication m 1820 of new regulations as to uniform, and by the tem- 
porary abolition of the rank of commander and the provision of 
additional captains’ appointments in 1824 Later on, in 1827, ^ 
royal warrant was issued, conferring upon Marine officers equal 
rank, according to their degrees, with officers of the Royal Navy, 
within the limits of the East India Company’s charter, by the issue 
of an Admiralty warrant empowering Bombay Marine ships to fly 
the Union Jack and pennant; and thirdly by an ordci that the 
appointment of superintendent, as head of the Marine Service, should 
in future be held by an officer of the Royal Navy. Finally, in 1850, the 
title of the service, which included at that date twelve captains, nine 
commanders, fifty-one lieutenants and sixty-nine midshipmen, was 
altered to that of “the Indian Navy” ^ 

^ Low, op cii I, 213 sqq 
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The principal administrative changes after that date consisted m 
the appointment in 1831 of a Controller of the Dockyard in super- 
session of the master attendant, the institution in 1838-9 as an 
integral branch of the Marine of a steam-packet service for the carriage 
of mails to Egypt; the gradual substitution of steamers for the old 
teak sailing vessels;^ and successive alterations in the numbers of 
the service, which was officially declared in 1847 to consist of eight 
captains, sixteen commanders, sixty-eight lieutenants, no midship- 
men, fourteen pursers and twelve clerks, fourteen masters and twenty- 
one second masters The post ofSuperintendent of Marine disappeared 
in 1848, the holder at that date being styled Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Navy, and the broad pennant of the Indian Navy, which 
had till then been identical with that of the Royal Navy, was super- 
seded by a red flag with a yellow cross and the East India Company’s 
cognisance of a yellow lion and crown in the upper corner nearest the 
mast On the assumption by the crown in 1858 of direct rule in India, 
the title of the Indian Navy was changed to that of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Navy, and in the following vear the duties of the Controller 
of the Dockyard, which also included the administration of the port 
and other duties now performed by the Bombay Port Trust, were 
limited to the commercial work of the port, while his dockyard duties 
were transferred to a dockmaster, now known as the staff officer In 
1863 a new code of regulations was issued, the name of the service 
was once again changed to the Bombay Marine , and the recruitment 
of European seamen was prohibited, their places being taken by 
Indians belonging to the seafaring classes of the western coast — 
descendants, in fact, of the coast pn ates with whom the Marine waged 
so fierce a struggle in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
The war services of the Bombay Marine continued during the first 
half of the nineteenth century It shared in the Egyptian campaign 
of 1801, helped to guard the Bay of Bengal from French aggression 
in i8o3,iassisted at the capture of Mauritius in 1810, and participated 
in the conquest of Java in 181 1 In 1813 it was employed against the 
Sultan of Sambar, in 1815 it blockaded the piratical strongholds of 
Cutch and Kathiawar; it assisted in the attack on Suvarndrug and 
Madangadh during the third Maratha War, and it practically ex- 
terminated piracy in the Persian Gulf in 1819 * The siege and capture 
of Mocha in 1820 offered the opportunity for a fresh display of prowess 
on the part of the Marine,® in the following year four ships under 
Captain Hardy, Commander Stout and Lieutenants Domimcetti and 
Robinson reduced the Ben-ibu-Ali Arabs to submission; and in 1826 
Commodore Hayes and other officers of the Marine received the 
thanks of parliament for their “skilful, gallant and meritorious 

' Cf Hoskins, British Routes to Indian pp 193 sqq 

* Low, op cit I, *\\0 sqq 

* Dodwell, Founder of Modern Egypt, p 60, Low, op at i, 2gg sqq 
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exertions” against Ava. Between 1830 and 1863 the Indian Navy 
was on practically continuous service in India and the Persian Gulf. 
The power of the Beni-yas Arabs was broken by Captain Sawyer of 
the Elphtnstom in 1835 ; in 1838 the Indian Navy provided a blockading 
squadron at the mouth of the Indus ; it served under Admiral Maitland 
in the Persian Gulf and at the capture of Aden in 1839 ; it co-operated 
with the Royal Navy during the China War of 1840-2; the officers 
and crews of three vessels under Commander Nott fought at Miani 
and Hyderabad (Sind) in 1843 The Company’s vessels carried 
troops to Vingurla during the insurrection of 1844-5 the Southern 
Maratha country, m 1846 the Elphinstone (Captain Young) shared m 
the capture of Ruapetapeka (New Zealand) ; during the siege of 
Multan in 1848-9 the Indus flotilla was provided by the Indian Navy, 
its vessels captured Bet island in 1850, played an important part m 
the second Burma War of 1852, suppressed piracy on the north-east 
coast of Borneo in the same year, and helped the Turks to defend 
Hodeida in 1856 

On the outbreak of war with Persia in 1855, the sea forces were 
drawn entirely from the Indian Navy, with Rear-Admiral Leeke in 
command and Commodore Ethersay of the Company’s service as 
second Bushire was taken in 1855 and Muhammarah in 1857 — the 
latter operation, which had to be carried out under great difficulties, 
evoking from the governor-general in council a well-merited eulogy 
on the judgment, skill and discipline shown by all ranks The Indian 
Navy distinguished itself during the military operations in South 
China and at the seizure of Perim island in 1857, it provided naval 
brigades for service zishoie duiing the Mutiny, while Captain Jones 
of the Indian Navy held the Arab tribes of the Persian Gulf at bay 
during the same grave crisis The tale of the active war services of 
the Bombay Marine forces ends with the China War of i860, when 
the attack on the Taku forts was led by the Coromandel, commanded 
by Lieutenant Walker 

The organisation of the Indian trooping service m 1867 sounded 
the knell of the Indian Navy as a fighting foice The officers’ cadre 
was then enlarged to include twelve commanders, ten first, eleven 
second, and seven third officers, and 109 engineers One resident 
transport officer was appointed from the service Ten vears later 
(1877), however, in consultation with Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
Bythesea, the Indian Government effected a radical reorganisation 
of their naval establishment The Bombay service was amalgamated 
with other marine establishments in India, under the title of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Marine, the combined establishments being divided 
into a western division concentrated at Bombay and an eastern 
division at Calcutta; and the duties of the service were declared to be 
(a) transport of troops and government stores, {b) maintenance of 
station ships in Burma, the Andamans, Aden, and the Persian Gulf 
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for political, police, lighting and other purposes, (c) maintenance of 
gunboats on the Irawadi and Euphrates, (d) building, repairing, 
manning and general supervision of all local government vessels and 
launches and all craft used for military purposes In 1878 a naval 
constructor was appointed from England for the first time, and this 
was the prelude to the retirement in 1885 of the last of the Wadias, 
whose connection with the dockyard as master-builders had lasted 
without a break for one hundred and fifty years In 1882 the appoint- 
ments of Superintendent of Marine at Bombay and Calcutta, which 
were included in the reorganisation scheme of 1877, were abolished 
in favour of a single appointment of director, to be held always by an 
officer of the Royal Navy with Bombay as his headquarters, assisted 
by a deputy, chosen from the Indian Marine and stationed at Cal- 
cutta The anomalous position of the officers and crews of the Marine, 
who were not subject to the provisions of the Naval Discipline Act 
and Merchant Shipping Act, was regulated by the passing of the 
Indian Marine Service Act, 1884 (47 & 48 Vict c 38), which enabled 
the governor-general in council to legislate for the maintenance of 
discipline, and simultaneously the post of assistant secretary to the 
Government of India (Marine Department), which had been created 
in 1880 and held by Admiral Bythcsea, was replaced by that of 
assistant director of the Indian Marine An Admiralty warrant of 
the same year (1884) sanctioned the use by ships of the Indian Marine 
as ensign of a blue flag with the Star of India in the fly, and as marine 
jack of a union jack with a narrow blue border Finally in 1891 the 
title of the service was once moie altered to that of “The Royal Indian 
Marine” by an order in council, which also provided that officers 
of the service, with the titles of commander, lieutenant and sub- 
lieutenant, should rank with, but junior to, officers of the Royal Navy 
of equal rank, and should wear the same uniform as the latter, with 
the exception of the device on epaulettes, sword-hilt, badges and 
button'^ and of the gold lace on the sleeves 
This retrospect may fitly conclude with a brief notice of the Naval 
Defence Squadron and of the later progress of the Indian Marine 
Survey The former, which was established at Bombay in 1871 for the 
defence of the Indian coasts, consisted in 1889 of two turret-ships and 
seven toipedo boats, commanded by officers and manned by crews 
of the Indian Marine In 1892 the squadron, which had been increased 
by the purchase of two torpedo gunboats, was placed under the com- 
mand of an officer of the Royal Navy, while the other officers were 
chosen partly from the Royal Navy and par tly from the Royal Indian 
Marine The crews comprised both bluejackets and lascars In 1903 
the squadron was abolished, and the defence of India by sea was 
entrusted wholly to the Royal Navy 
The history of the survey during the nineteenth century opens with 
the establishment in 1809 of a Marine Survey department in Bengal, 
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which charted the east coast of Africa as far south as Zanzibar, the 
Persian Gulf and other seas, before it was abolished in 1828 during 
Lord William Bentmck’s administration The work of the depart- 
ment, however, was considered sufficiently important to be carried 
on between 1828 and 1839 by two vessels, which explored the coasts 
of Africa and Socotra, the Maidive and Laccadive islands, and the 
mouth of the Indus After 1844 comprehensive surveys were con- 
ducted on the Jehlam and Indus rivers, m the Gulf of Cutch and 
other parts of the west coast of India, in the Bay of Bengal, on the 
Pegu coast and the rivers of Burma, and in Malacca and Sumatra 
In 1861 the control of the Indian Marine Survey was transferred to 
the Admiralty, but seventeen years later (1878) it was again organised 
in Calcutta as a department of the Indian Marine The headquarters 
were transferred from Calcutta to Bombay in 1882, and a year later 
It was decided to reser\ e the appointments of surveyor in charge and 
his senior assistants for officers of the Royal Navy and to fill the junior 
officers’ grades from the Royal Indian Marine Fiom 1894 the senior 
assistants’ appointments were also thrown open to the latter service 
Since Its first establishment the Royal Indian Marine has performed 
much valuable woik in the charting and delineation of the coasts of 
India, Burma, the Persian Gulf and Africa, besides mateiially ad- 
vancing scientific knowledge of the fauna of the Indian seas 
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THE ARMIES OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

I T was not for many years after its incorporation that the Company 
of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies found it necessary 
to employ military forces to protect its possessions and its interests, 
but guards of peons, undisciplined and armed after the native fashion, 
were enrolled in its factories, from the time when these were first 
established These peons could hardly be regarded as soldiers, and 
were employed rather to add to the dignity of the Company’s officials 
than for purposes of defence Later in the seventeenth century pro- 
vision was made for the defence of the larger factories by the main- 
tenance at each of a small body of European soldiers, under an ensign, 
and a “gun-room crew” supplied by the Company’s ships, to work the 
guns of the factory 

In 1662 King Charles II sent out a small force to defend Bombay, 
which was part of the dowry of his queen, but the Portuguese did not 
vacate the factory until 1665, by which time the force had suffered 
severely from the climate, and numbered, besides Captain Henry 
Cai y, who commanded it, only one ensign, four sergeants, six coi porals, 
four drummers, ninety-seven privates and some details, including 
two gunners and a gunner’s mate In 1668, when the king leased 
Bombay to the East India Company, its garrison consisted of twenty 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 124 privates and fifty- 
four Topasses, or half-caste Portuguese, and this force eventually 
became the nucleus of the ist Bombay European Regiment ^ In 171 1 
the garrison of Madras consisted of 250 European soldiers and 200 
Topasses, and in 1 748 various independent companies were embodied 
as a regftnent, afterwards the ist Madras Fusiliers, in which Robert 
Clive received his first commission as an ensign ^ 

It IS generally believed that Dupleix, m his war with the English 
Company on the east coast, was the first to employ Indian sepoys 
trained m the European manner, but this was not so The French 
settlement of Mahe was founded m 1721, near the English settlement 
of Telhchern, on the west coast, and it was here, m hostilities which 
lasted from 1721 to 1729, that the term sepoy first appears as the 
name of a military force in European service They were condotUert, 
whose loyalty was not always above suspicion, but they had some 
knowfedge of European methods of war, for a French royal officer 
described them as well trained ® 

^ Foster, FaclorteSy iG68-q, p 67, Malabari, Bombay tn the Making j pp 188-97 

* In 1748, G B Macleson, Lord Clxve^ p 33 

■ Dodwcll, Sepoy Recrmtmentf pp 2, 6, 7 
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Dumas, the predecessor of Dupleix, first employed on the east 
coast sepoys from the west coast In 1744 the council at Pondichery 
considered the company of sepoys to be hardly worth its pay, but the 
outbreak of war with the English Company obliged them not only to 
retain it, but to obtain another company from Mah6.^ The French 
captured Madras in 1 746, and the English Company was obliged to 
turn Its attention to the organisation of a force for the defence of its 
possessions. In 1748 Captain Stringer Lawrence of the 14th Foot, 
the “father of the Indian Army”, arrived at Fort St David, then 
temporanly the Company’s principal factory on the east coast, with 
the king’s commission as major, to command all the Company’s 
troops in the East Indies He embodied the Madras European 
Regiment and enlisted 2000 sepoys, “at first scarcely better disciplined 
than common peons ”, who were organised in independent companies, 
but his activities were arrested by his capture by the French Admiral 
Boscawen, who arrived at Fort St David with orders to assume the 
command both at sea and on land, sent him to attack Ariancopang, 
near Pondichery, where he was taken and was detained until the 
Peace of Auc-la-Chapelle, concluded in October, 1 748, led to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the restoration of Madras to the English Com- 
pany. The organisation of the Company’s forces then proceeded , the 
sepoys were placed under an English commander* and the “gun- 
room crews” were superseded by two companies of arullery from 
England, one at Fort St George and one at Fort St David Lawrence 
was granted leave to England, and his task was carried on by Robert 
Clive, now a captain His great feat of captunng and defending Arcot 
in 1751 was performed with 200 European soldicis and 300 sepoys, 
and the conduct of the lattei proved how greatly their military spirit 
had improved under Ch\e The quality of Eastern troops always 
depends largely on the character of those by whom they are led 

Lawrence returned from England, and the hostilities between the 
two Compames continued in India, though their countries were at 
peace In September, 1 754, a squadron of six ships under Admii al 
Charles Watson, with the 39th Foot {Primus in Indis) under Colonel 
John Adlercron, and a detachment of Royal Artillery, arrived at 
Fort St George,* and in the following year Clive, who in 1753 had 
gone to England for reasons of health, returned with the king’s com- 
mission as a lieutenant-colonel, and assumed charge of Fort St David 
as governor Late in 1756 he was obliged to proceed to Bengal, in 
order to recover Calcutta, and the troops which accompanied him, 
or joined him later, consisted of detachments of the artillery, of the 
39th Foot under Major Eyre Coote, and of the Madras and B«mbay 
European Regiments, and a force of sepoys from Madras, and he had 
also at his disposal the Bengal European Regiment recently enrolled 

^ Dodwell, op ^1/ p j * Idem, p 8 
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by Major Killpatrick,^ and a force of Bengal sepoys His campaign 
in Bengal will be noticed later. 

In 1757 the Seven Years’ War broke out, and the two Companies 
were again involved in hostilities in India. The war had not been 
unforeseen, and the Madras Council was fully aware of the risk which 
it ran in detaching so large a force, with its best officer, to Bengal, but 
the plight of that presidency admitted of no delay In June, 1758, 
the French, under Lally, captured Fort St David, and in December 
occupied the Black Town of Madras and opened the siege of Fort 
St George, but were obliged to retreat on the arrival of a British 
squadron in February, 1759 

Till then the sepoys had been organised in independent companies 
But the important development of organising them in battalions was 
now introduced The English Company had decided on the measure 
before war broke out, but had had no opportunity of accomplishing it. 
Lally’s siege had provided further evidence of the difficulty of con- 
trolling independent companies, and early in 1 759 Lawrence presided 
over a committee, whose proposals provided for a sepoy force of 7000 
men, formed into seven battalions, each consisting of a grenadier com- 
pany and eight battalion companies, each company commanded by a 
subadar, with a jamadar and a due proportion of non-commissioned 
officers Each battalion was commanded by a native commandant, 
but Its training was the care of two British subaltern officers and three 
sergeants, and three inspecting captains were appointed to supervise 
the training of the whole force, which was the real foundation of the 
Indian Army as it exists to-day ^ 

Clive’s victory at Plassey, and the deposition of Siraj-ud-daula, 
established the Company as the predominant authority in Bengal, 
and the maintenance of its power required a respectable military 
force The 39th Foot was recalled to Europe, but all ranks were 
permitted to volunteer for the Company’s service, and five officers 
and about 350 men were transferred to the Bengal establishment, the 
officers receiving a step in rank ® The two companies of the Bombay 
European Regiment and the detachment of the Madras European 
Regiment were also transferred to Bengal,* and a few battalions of 
sepoys were raised, to each of which were posted two officers from 
the European Regiment 

The armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay now developed in- 
dependently Communication between the three presidencies was 
difficult and tedious, and each was confronted with dangers which 
necessitated a rapid increase in and impiovement of its armed forces 
In Brtigal the outbreak of war between the Company and Mir Kasim, 
his massacre of 2000 sepoys at Patna, and of about two hundred 
Britons there and elsewhere, and his alliance with the Nawab- 

^ Innes, Bengal European Regiment y pp 15, i6 * Love, op cit ii, 566 

* Idemy II, 513 * Innes, op at, pp 69, 70 
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Wazir of Oudh and the Emperor Shah ’Alam against the Company 
led to a great expansion of the Bengal army, and Clive, during his 
second term of office in Bengal, which ended in 1767, reorganised 
both the army and the civil administration ^ In the Madras 
Presidency the wars with the principality of Mysore, and in Bombay 
the Maratha wars, lasting from 1775 to 1782, led in like manner 
to great increases m the presidency armies Thus, in Bengal the 
number of sepoy battalions rose from one in 1 757 to nineteen in 
1 764 The native ranks m each battalion consisted of a commandant, 
an adjutant and ten companies, two of which were grenadiers, each 
company commanded by a subadar, with three jamadars, and con- 
sisting of five havildars, four naiks, two tomtoms and seventy sepoys 
Each company had its own stand of colours * Besides these sepoys, 
there were on the strength of the Bengal army in 1 765 four companies 
of artillerv, twenty-foui companies of European infantry, a troop of 
hussars, and about 1200 irregular cavalry * After the conclusion of 
peace the hussars weie dismounted and incorpoiated with the 
European infantry, all the irregular cavaliy, except 300, were dis- 
missed, the European battalion, 1600 strong, was augmented and 
formed into three single-battalion regiments of nine companies each, 
and each consisting of 73 1 rank and file with the same establishment 
of officers as a king’s regiment of the line, and three more battalions 
of sepoys were raised Cliv e then organised the Bengal army m three 
brigades, each consisting of a troop of irregular cavalry, a company 
of artillery, a battalion of European infantry, and seven battalions 
of sepoys * In the Maratha War six sepoy battalions from the first 
brigade were ordered to the West of India, but six new battalions 
were raised to take their place in Bengal, and several battalions 
trained by British officers for the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh were 
incorporated in the Bengal army 

In 1780, in consequence of the defeat of Colonel Baillie and the 
invasion by Hyder Ah of the Lower Carnatic, the Bengal Government 
increased its military establishment by raising the strength of each 
sepoy battalion to 1000 and dividing it into two battalions of five 
companies A major commanded each regiment, a captain each 
battalion, and a lieutenant each company 

During the war m the Carnatic® the Bengal Pi esidency assisted the 
Madras Presidency with both European and native troops, and in 
1785 the Bengal army was reorganised Each of the two-battalion 
regiments of sepoys was amalgamated into a single-battalion regiment 
of ten companies, and the army was divided into six brigades Each 
of the three European battalions was divided into a two-baMalion 
regiment, allowing one European battalion to each brigade,® the 


* Inncs, op at pp 229, 230 
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other troops assigned to each brigade being a company of artillery, 
with lascars, and six battalions of sepoys These orders remained in 
force until 1796 

In 1 765 the Madras establishment of seven battalions of sepoys was 
increased to ten battalions, each goo strong, a captain, a lieutenant 
and an ensign being posted to each battalion,^ and in the following 
year, when the Northern Circars (Sarkars) fell into the Company’s 
possession, eight new battalions were raised there These, known as 
the Circar battalions, were numbered separately from the Carnatic 
battalions They invanably served, in time of peace, m the Telugu 
country, where they were raised, and were inferior, both in discipline 
and courage, to the Carnatic battalions ^ The military force of the 
Madras Presidency grew throughout the Mysore War, and was re- 
organised m 1784, when the distinction between the Carnatic and 
Circar battalions was abolished, the former being numbered from 
1 to 21, and the latter from 22 to 29, while the raising of new bat- 
talions brought the number up to thirty-five, but m 1785 the number 
of battalions on the Madras establishment was reduced to twenty-one, 
the Circar battalions being bioken up and distributed among the 
battalions which were letained This introduced a “mixed” system 
of recruiting, under which the composition of each unit was a matter 
of accident, “tempered fiom time to time by the predilections of the 
officer who commanded it” 

The Bombay aimy developed on a smaller scale Its European 
soldiers were formed into a legiment during the War of the Austrian 
Succession, and before 1 796 its sepoy battalions had reached twelve 
in number 

The recruitment of Euiopean officers for the Company’s troops was 
at first a mattei of difficulty Until 1748 and again later, when the 
seven sepoy battalions were formed, many sergeants weie promoted 
to the rank of ensign, but such promotions gradually became excep- 
tional ,“The gieat objection to these ranker-officers was their un- 
seasonable diunkcnness” and a tendency to continue to associate 
with those of the rank from which they had risen Both Clive and 
Coote observed these faults, and Coote remaiked “There is little 
dependence on this kind of men’s behaviour, who are raised from 
seigeants to lank with gentlemen” ® A few young writers followed 
Clive’s example, and received commissions 

Mixed blood was not a disqualification for the Company’s com- 
mission, which was often given to the sons of officers who had formed 
irregular unions in India, as an acknowledgement of their fathers’ 
servioes, but colour was to some extent a bar, and later the Company 
required of cadets appointed in India a certificate that they were not 
the sons of wives or concubines of pure Indian blood * Foreign 

* Wilson, Madras Army, i, 2^4 ^ Dodwell, Sepoy Recruitment, pp 25-7 

* Dodwell, Nabobs of Madras, p 42 * Idem 
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officers, deserters and released prisoners of war were sometimes ad- 
mitted to the Company’s service, and in some instances served it well, 
but naturally could not always be trusted when opposed to their own 
countrymen, and an attempt to maintain a Foreign Legion failed 
A Frenchman who served in tlie ranks of tlie Madras European 
Regiment, but never received a commission, was Bernadotte, after- 
wards a marshal of France and king of Sweden. 

The most valuable source of recruitment was the royal army. 
Officers of king’s regiments leaving India were permitted to volunteer 
for the Company’s serx'ice, in which they usually received a step in 
rank,* and when peace in Europe led to the reduction of regiments 
there was always a number of officeis on half-pav and in reduced 
circumstances who were glad to accept employment under the East 
India Company Such officers impioved the efficiency, the social 
status and the military spirit of the officers in the Company’s armies 
When service in those armies became attracu\e the directors dis- 
couraged local appointments, and took the military patronage, as it 
became more valuable, into their own hands They first sent out 
volunteers, who served in the ranks until vacancies occuricd, and 
later, cadets, who were sent out as such, and received commissions as 
soon as they had acquiied a sufficient knowledge of drill and military 
duties 

The native troops first employed against the French weie Moplahs, 
and “Moors” and Hindus from Mangalore and Tcllicherri Later, 
in the Carnatic battalions, Muslims were the most numerous class, 
Tamils coming next The “Telingas” of the Circar battalions have 
zdready been noticed, and m spite of their poor reputation as soldiers 
they continued to be recruited after the amalgamauon of the Carnatic 
and Circar battalions, the classes in the mixed battalions coming in 
the following order in numerical strength (i) Muslims, (2) Telingas, 
(3) Tamils, (4) Rajputs, Marathas and Biahmans, and (5) other 
castes * 

Of the quality of the early sepoy force various opinions were ex- 
pressed, some very unfavourable, but the Carnatic regiments, at least, 
fought well when well led, and against the low opinion of them held 
by some of the Company’s officials we may set the confession of Lally 

You would be surprised at the difference between the black troops of the English 
and ours, it is greater than that between a Nawab and a cooly, theirs will even 
venture to attack white troops, while ours will not even look at their black ones ’ 

Nevertheless, the poor quality of recruits obtainable even in the 
Carnatic was noticed as early as in 1788, and in 1795 the Madras 
Government, probably in consequence of Lord Cornwallis’s criticism 
of the produce of their recruiting grounds, proposed to draw recruits, 

* Broome, ob at pp yQj, 393 
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to the number of six or seven hundred annually, from Bengal and 
Bombay The Bombay Government rejected the proposal, on the 
ground that the natives of their presidency would not willingly serve 
beyond its limits, and that they could not find, within those limits, 
sufficient recruits for their own army, but the Supreme Government 
agreed to supply recruits, not “stout Bengalese”, as the originator of 
the scheme, in his ignorance of Bengal and its inhabitants, had sug- 
gested, but men more accustomed to military service Two large 
drafts were supplied, but the scheme was an utter failure Owing to 
the price of giain in the south, which was so high that a sepoy could 
hardly live on his pay, and the uncongenial surroundings, it was found 
impossible to keep the Bengal recruits with the colours, and they 
deseited in such numbers that recruitment in the north was aban- 
doned * 

The Bengal army at first drew its recruits fiom the mixed classes 
of adventurers to be found in the Bengal provinces, and from 1776 
onwards from the kingdom of Oudh, enlisting chiefly Brahmans and 
Rajputs, described as a biave, manly race of people.^ 

It lb not nrctssary tosuppo'jc that the dmiphnc was exact, or the training perfect, 
but both \vf re inhnitelv supi nor to anything possessed by the Company’s opponents 
1 he p()\v( r of marcfnng and nianoLUvnng in solid formations, and of concentrating 
fire, and the usi of well-served guns enabled small bodies of the Company’s soldiers 
to overcome the loosely arrayexi hordes of their adversaries ^ 

In 1 796 the ai mies of the three piesidencies were, for the first time, 
completely reorganised * To Bengal were allotted three, and to 
Madias two battalions, and to Bombay six companies of artillery, all 
with compleinentaiy companies of lascars Bengal was to maintain 
three, and Madras and Bombay each two battalions of European 
infantiv, of ten companies, and Bengal and Madras were each to 
maintain foui icgiments of icgular native cavalry The single- 
battalion native infantiy legimcnts were formed into regiments of 
two batwilions, of which Bengal had twelve. Madias elev'en, and 
Bombay si\, with a single battalion of marines The establishment of 
British offuets allowed to regiments of native cavahy and infantry 
was neailv the same as m king's icgiments The reorganisation had 
more than one sciious defect To the colonel commanding an mfantiy 
regiment was transfened most of the authority which should have 
been exercised by lieutenant-colonels commanding battalions, with 
the result that the lattei officeis lost the respect of the sepoys Both 
Sir Thomas Munio and Sii John Malcolm^ considcied the establish- 
ment of British oflicers cxcessiv e, and believ ed that it would dimmish 
the sttise of responsibility in the native officers. They would hav'e 
prefei i ed the allotment, made after the Mutiny of 1857, of six 01 seven 

^ Dtxlwcll, Seffoy Raruitm/nt^ pp 33-7 • Broome, op at p 503. 
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British officers to a battalion, to act as field officers and regimental 
staff, the command of companies being left to the native officers , but 
the provision of British officers was less generous than it appeared to 
be As the Company’s territories extended, and it attended more 
closely to matters of administrative detail, Europeans were required 
for many duties for which the establishment of the civil seivice was 
insufficient, and with which its members were not well fitted to cope 
Public works, the staff and commissariat of the army, “political”, 
that IS to say diplomatic service at the courts of ruling cliicfs, surveys, 
the supervision of trunk roads, the administration ot newly annexed 
terntory, the command and control generally of contingents and 
irregular troops raised in native states and newly annexed territory, 
and, later, the control of the civil police, were provided almost en- 
tirely by officers of the army, and those deputed on such duties 
remained on the establishments of their regiments, which they rejoined 
when the regiment was ordered on activ e serv ice, oi when, by seniority, 
they succeeded to the command Allowing, besides this heavy drain, 
for the number of officers on furlough, now, with pensions, granted 
for the first time, the number of officers actualh on duty with a regi- 
ment of cavalry or a battalion of infantry was seldom more than half 
the establishment ^ 

The sources of recruitment have aheadv been dcsciibed The 
quality of the officers w'as for some time poor, w'lth several biilhant 
exceptions This was partly due to the Company’s treatment of its 
military officers, which was parsimonious in the extieme, and pio- 
duced manv unfortunate results The material inducement olfcied to 
tempt candidates was an initial salary of about ;(^i20 a year, often in 
an expensive environment and a noxious climate It was practically 
impossible for a young officer to keep out of debt To set up the most 
modest of households cost about £ 200 ,^ and an extrac t fioni a junior 
officer’s account-book shows his expenditure, in no wav extravagant, 
to have been Rs 265 a month, while his pay was Rs 195 ® Sq^Thomas 
Munro, who joined the Madras army in 1 780, and held a staff ap- 
pointment as a lieutenant, thus describes his attempts to live within 
his means 

My dress grows tattered in one quarter whilst I am establishing funds to repair 
It in another, and my coat is in dangi r of losing the sleeves, while 1 am pulling it 
off to try a new waistcoat 

Later, while holding a comparatively lucrative civil appointment, he 
writes 

I have dined to-day on porridge, made of half-ground flour instiad of oatmeal, 
and I shall most likely dine to-morrow on plantain fritters, this simplicity of fare 
being the effect of necessity, not of choice * 

If the Company had many bad bargains it had largely itself to thank 

* Official Army Luts • Williamson, Eait Indta Vade Mtcum, i, 1 73 
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Cadets were at first allowed to find accommodation for themselves 
m punch-houses, but were afterwards lodged in barracks, and sub- 
jected to discipline Early in the nineteenth century a college was 
established at Barasat, fourteen miles from Calcutta, where they were 
instructed m drill and the Hindustani language, but the officers in 
charge of them lived at a distance, and except m class and on parade 
they weie subjected to hardly any contiol or discipline The ruin of 
many piomising young men, the premature deaths of not a few, and 
the disgrace and shame that overtook no mean portion of the crowd 
of uiifoi tunate youths, led to the closing of the college in i8ii, and 
cadets weie then posted to regiments, but, owing to the compai atively 
small numbci of British ofiiceis then doing duty with most native regi- 
ments, discipline was not sufficiently stiict,^ and it would have been 
well foi the Company’s armies if Sir Fhomcts Munro’s advice that all 
young men destined for native legiments should be attached for a year 
oi two to a British regiment, in ordci to h'aiii their duties and acquire 
militaiv discipline, had been followed then, instead of much later ^ 
'file college lot cadets at Addiscombe was founded in 1812 

riic life of icgirnental officeis in cantonments far from piesidency 
towns was insufK i ably dull and tedious Books, book-clubs and news- 
paper s were lew, there was piacticallv no civilised female society, and 
the monotony of tlie long h()t-we<ithcr days, perfoice spent indoors, 
was dieaiv Some piociued books foi themselves, and studied their 
{Mofcssiou, the languages of the country, and histoiy, some practised 
music and painting, and some indulged in sport, but the sole lelaxa- 
tions of m<inv were gambling and drinking Then chink, beer, claiet, 
sheirv, m.ideira and biandv, was cvpensuc, and, if indulged in to 
excess, unwholc‘somc in the Indian climate ihe moitality was gieat, 
and ill-health, gambling and dr inking pi oduced tempei s ready to take, 
and ccjually leady to give, offence Duels were not uncommon, and 
were sometimes tat»d Concubiruige was the natiual icsult of the 
absence oi fauopeau wnmen 

I h( iiuniljt I ul Lut<){Kciii woiiun to b( touiui in 13i ngal and its dtptndencirs 
I rally in th< miutt tilth ccntui) ) tannot amount to t\NC^ hundred and fitt>, Nshile 
(lu Kuioptan malt inhabitants til icspet tabihty, including military oflicei's, may 
be taken at foui thouh«ind, 

writc's one oflicei, in a book'^ dedicated to the diicctois of the East 
India Company “The c ase speaks foi itself”, he continues, “foi, even 
if disjiosed to rnairv, the latter ha\e not the means “ Young officers 
coulcl not l)c expee terl to accc'pt a state of lifelong celibacs, and the 
riatue “housekeeper” was an established institution Fiom such 
unions,^and fiom the marriage's of Eiuopcan soldicis, spiang the class 
known fust as East Indians, then as Indo-Britons, then as Euiasians, 
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and now, officially but inaccurately, as “Anglo-Indians”. These 
irregular unions were recognised not only by the officeis’ comiades 
and superiors, but by the court of dircctois, who pciceived that a 
body of officeis living with nativ'e misti esses would cost them less than 
officers married to ladies of their own class and nation, and lequiiing 
provision foi their families After the mtioductiou of the furlough 
rules, and as India became more accessible, the standaid of morals 
gradually improved, and, though it was long befotc the native mistiess 
ceased to be an institution, she letired bv degrees into the backgiound, 
and finally disappeared 

In 1824 the armies of the thice pi esideiu les, having giown gieatly 
in numbeis during the tliird Maratha, the Pindaii, and the Nepal 
wars, weie again reorganised The two-battahon legiments of native 
infantry wei e div ided into smglc-battahon 1 egiments, of which Bengal 
now had sixty-eight, Madras fifty-two, and Bombay twentv-foui The 
arullery was moie than doubled in strength, and w.is divided into 
brigades and batteiies of hoi sc, and battalions and tompanics of loot, 
artillery Bengal and Madias each had eight, and Bombav thice 
regiments of regular native cavahv, and Bengal had, in addition, five, 
and Bombay thiee 1 egiments of iiicgulai tavaliv ^ 

In the same yeai the fit si Bui me sc Wai bi okeoul, and tin cci egiments 
of Bengal infanliy, ordeied to maich ovctland to Aiakaii, pioviding 
their own transpoi t, mutinied Whether 01 not ti anspoi t, as was uiged 
on their behalf, was unpiocurable, thcic is no doubt that it was most 
difficult to obtain, and most costlv, and the men suspeited that the 
Older was a devue to compel them to cross the “black vvatci ”, and 
thus to break their caste Their petitions were disicgardcd, they bioke 
into mutiny, and thev weic “shot down and sabred on parade” flic 
commandcr-in-chict piotested against the finding of the court of 
enquiiy that the mutiny was “an ebullition of despan against being 
compelled to march without the means ol doing sej”, but it was 
certainlv just * 

The Company’s behaviour to its militat) forces was too obviously 
that of a group of traders towards then servants ever to command 
from them that unquestioning loyalty and obedient c with which the 
royal troops seivcd the king,® and the record of disaffection and 
mutinies in its armies is a long one In 1674 and 1O79 the Euiopcan 
force in Bombay mutinied in consequence of reductions in its pay,* 
and in 1683 Captain Richard Keigwin, commanding that force, 
having been deprived of his scat in council, and the allowanc cs 
attached to it, rebelled against the Company, and declared that he 
held the fort and island of Bombay on behalf of the king Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham eventually pcisuaded him, on the 
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promise of a free paiclon, to surrender in attorddnee with the royal 
command, and he left foi England.^ 

In 1758 nine captains of tlic Bengal European Regiment, resenting 
then supei session by ofiicets ol the Madias and Bombay detachments, 
which weie incorporated with the regiment, resigned their com- 
missions together, but Clive dealt firmly with them Six were dismissed 
the SCI vice, and the other three were restored, with loss of seniority, 
on expressing then contrition.^ In 1764 a mutiny in the Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, fomented by' the large numbers of foreigners who 
had been enlisted, was suppressed,® but was followed by a mutiny of 
the sepoys, who were discontented with their share of the prize-money, 
and with a new code of legulations and system of manoeuvres intro- 
duced by Majoi Hector Munro, then commanding the Bengal army 
Munro Cjnelled this mutiny with gieat, but not unnecessary seventy, 
the leading mutineers being blown fioin guns in the piesence of their 
disaflected connades 

The mutiny of the Biilish ofhceis of the Bengal aimy caused by the 
1 eduction of batta, 01 held allowante, has been described in volume v ® 
In 1 80b a mutiny biokc out m the natixe lanks of the Madras army 
Ordei'- had been issiud that the seinns weic to wear shakos instead 
of tuib.ms, that they wt 10 to sha\e then beaids, and that caste-maiks 
and ear-1 mgs weie not to be woi 11 on jiai.ide The men regaided these 
oideis as an attaik on then ichgion, and the gairison of Vellore, 
wheie some of the Mysoie ptiiKcs weie mteined, hoisted the M\sore 
flag, and miirdeictl then Biitish ofTiceis and some of the European 
soldieis, but the unmant of these, undei Seigeant Brodie, held out 
against them until a small foice initlei Colonel Gillespie armed from 
Allot, bkw' open the gates of the foitiess, cut down 400 mutineers, 
and laptuied luaih all the lesi Theie had also been tiouble at 
ll\d(iabad, but Gilhspie’s pioinpt aition crushed the mutiny * 

In 1809 a “whiti inutiiu ’’ broke out in the Madias aimy Some 
of Its sinjoi oflkeis had peisonal giiesaiiics, some allowances had 
been ledtued, and the pay of the ofTiceis genet ally was less than that 
of (hose on (he Bengal establishment, but then chief complaint was 
that the oflueis of the king’s sercite monopolised the fasours of the 
lo< al gov ei iiiiK nt, and held most of the st.ifl appointments and 
“situations of aituc tiust, lespectabihty , and emolument’’, as they 
weie des( iibed by Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon Aithui St Leger, one 
of the le.ideis of the movement The relative status of the officers of 
the king’s and the Company’s set vices had long been a thorny ques- 
tion, and the case foi the Companv’s officeis was thus moderately 
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stated by Colonel (afterwards Major-General Sii John) Malcolm, 
writing in i8ii 

If It [the British Empire in India] cannot afford to give higfi pecuniary rewards, 
It should purchase the services of men of birth and education, and remunerate the 
great sacrifices which they make in entering the native aimy of India by approba- 
tion, rank, and honours, and, instead of leaving them in a state of comparative 
ubscuiity, depressed by the consideration that they aic an inferior service, and that 
military fame, and the applause of then King and country, are objects placed 
almost beyond their hopes, their minds should be studiously elevated to these 
objects, and they should be pul upon a footing which would make them have an 
honouiable piide in the service to which they belong Ihis they never can have 
(such IS the nature of military feeling), while they considii themselves one shade 
even below another, with which they are constantly associated * 

The offitcis of the Madras army had long been discontented, and 
the commander-in-chicf, Lieutenant-Geneial Hay Macdowcll, who 
sympathised with them, liad done nothing to allay then discontent, 
and had left lor England bclbie it i cached its climax Sn George 
Bailow’, the govcinoi, at liist acted injudiciously, and at Masulipatam 
the officeis of the European Regiment openly defied the oideis of 
government The mutiny spicad to Gooty', Sccundcrab.id, Jalna, 
Bellary, Cumbum, Tnchinopoly, Dmdigul, Madias, Pall.imcottah, 
Cannanore, Quilon and Seiingapatam, the tioops in the last-named 
place rising m aims against the govcinment Trctisuic was seized, 
acts of violence weic comnutted, and the intention of the mutinccis 
appeared to be the subvcisioii of the civil govcinment At length 
vigorous action was taken Euiopcan troops weic obtained from 
Ceylon, and the officers who wcie in levoll wcie called upon to sign 
a test, or declaration of obedience The influence of the gov'crnor- 
gcneral. Lord Minto, and of such officci s as Colonels Close and Conran, 
of Colonel Monti csor and Captain Sydenham at Secundei abad, and 
Colonel Davis at Seiingapatam, the fear lest the king’s tioops should 
be employed against them, the lukewarm suppoit of the sepoys when 
they understood that the quaircl was not theirs, and the removal of 
many officers from their icgimcnts, when then places weid taken by 
king’s officers, brought them to reason Eventually no moie than 
twenty-one were selected foi punishment, .is examples to the icst. Of 
these one died, foui were cashieied, and sixteen dismissed the seiviec; 
but of those cashiered tlirce, and of those dismissed twelve, were after- 
wards restored This leniency amounted to an admission that the 
offence of the officers, grave though it was, was not unprovoked * 

The giowth of the piesidcney aimies failed to keep pace with that 
of the Company’s tcriitories and responsibilities, and it was found 
necessary to raise local corps, “moic lough and ready than the reguhir 
army”,* for the defence of new teiritories and the protection of native 
ruling chiefs In the Mysore and Maratha wars the Ni/am, as the 

‘ Malcolm, Poltftcal History^ pp 482, 483 

^ Malcolm, Observatwm , (Jar^w, WhtU Mutiny 
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Company’s ally, had provided contingents of troops, and Arthur 
Wellesley had found the contingent provided in 1803 inefficient and 
useless. As the Company maintained by treaty a large subsidiary 
force for the protection of the Nizam and his dominions, it was entitled 
to demand that he should provide troops fit to take the field with it 
and this demand led to the establishment of the Hyderabad con- 
tingent,^ a force of four regiments of cavalry, four field batteries and 
SIX battalions of infantiy, officered, but not on the same scale as the 
Company’s regular troops, by “respectable Europeans” ^ 

The fighting qualities of the Gurkhas were discovered in the Nepal 
War (1814-16),® and a few nregulai battalions of Gurkhas were 
raised The first, the Malaon Regiment, was incorporated in the line, 
in 1850, as tlie 66tli Bengal Native Light Infantry, but in 1861, after 
the Mutiny, it and four other Gurkha battalions were removed from 
the line and numbered separately 

In 1838, when the Company foolishly undertook the restoration of 
Shah Shuja to the tlnone of Afghanistan,'* an irregular force was 
raised in India for Ins service, and the 3rd Infantry, which had dis- 
tinguished Itself in the defence of Kalat-i-Ghilzai,® was retained in 
the Company’s service, at fust as an iriegular regiment, but after the 
Mutiny ineoipoiated in the line as the 12th Bengal Native Infantrv 

In 1846, after the fust Sikh Wai,® a biigade of irregular troops was 
laised for police and general duties on (he Satlej fiontiei , and to it was 
added the Corps of Guides, a mixed legiment of cavah v and infantry, 
which was incoiporated in 18 jq, after the second Sikh Wai,’ in an 
iriegular force, known later as the Panjab Fiontier Foice, raised and 
formed foi dutv in (he Paiqab and on the Noith-West Fiontier It 
consisted at fust of tinee field batteiies, five legimcnts ofcasahv, fi\e 
of infantiv, and (he Corps of Guides, to winch were added shortly 
aflei wards a compain o( gariison artillery, a sixth regiment of Panjab 
infantrv, five legiments of Sikh infantiv, and two mountain batteries, 
and in iJ<76 all its aitilleiv was converted into mountain batteries 
Tins foicc, whi( h did e\i client seivice against the mutineeis in 1857 
and i8")8, lemained undci (he contiol of the local goveinment of the 
Panjab foi main veais heloie it was placed iiiidei that of the com- 
mandei -in-i liiel 

A local foKc w.is laised aftei the annexation of Nagpui 111 1854, 
and the Oiidli Iricgulai Foice aftei (he annexation ofOudh in 1856, 
but the foiniei disappeaied in the Miitiin, and the lattei was bioken 
up shoi tly aftei it 

The Instoiy of the gieat Mutiiiv of the Bengal aimv, which raged 
for iiedl'ly two yeais, is letoided in the following chaptci The in- 
eptitude of senile and incompetent ofliieis, and the pathetic con- 
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fidence of old colonels, in whom espnt de corps was so strong that even 
while regiments lying beside their own were butchering their officers 
they refused to believe in the possibility of treason in then own men, 
made the tragedy more ghastly than it need have been The de- 
moralisation of the Bengal armv was due to more than one cause The 
great additions recently made to the Company’s dominions demanded 
for the administration of the newly acquired teiritory, and for the 
irregular troops and police requn cd for its defence and for the main- 
tenance of peace and order, a far larger number of Bt itish officers 
than the civil service could provide, and the principal source of 
supply was the Bengal armv Those to whom the government of the 
new territories was enti listed refused to be satisfied with any but the 
most activ'e and zealous officers whom the army could supplv, and 
the armv was thus deprived of the services of a large numbei of its 
best officers, the insufficient number left foi legimental dutv con- 
sisting, to some extent, of the Companv’s bad bai gains Another 
reason for the decav of discipline was the svstem of piomoiion, which 
was regulated solelv bv semoritv, so that manv failed to reach com- 
missioned rank befoic the time when, m the inteiests of the sen ice, 
they should have been supeiannuated, and vvcic inclined to icgard 
their promotion lather as a rewaid foi long sen ice than as admission 
to a sphere of more important duties In the Madras and Bombav 
armies seniority, as a qualification for promotion, was tempered by 
selection, and the Biitish officers refused to pander to the caste 
prejudices of their men to the same extent as the British offii ers in 
Bengal Partly for these reasons, and partly owing to their dislike of 
the Bengal armv and its airs of superioiitv, these armies lemained 
faithful, and the irregular forces of the Panjab joined with glee in 
crushing the “Pandies”, as the mutineers were called, from Pande, 
one of the commonest surnames among the Oudh Brahmans, which 
had been borne by a sepov who had shot the adjutant of his regiment 
at Barrackpore, a few months before the Mutin) broke oii^ 



CHAPTER X 


THE MUTINY 

I WISH”, wrote the late Lord Cromer, “the younger generation 
of Englishmen would lead, mark, learn and inwardly digest the 
histoiy of the Indian Mutiny, it abounds in lessons and warnings ” 

During the generation that preceded the Mutiny various influences 
were weakening the discipline of the sepoy army m the presidency of 
Bengal, and awakening discontent, here and thcie provoking thoughts 
of icbcihon, m cci tain groups of the civil population In considering 
the measures that pioduccd these lesults it should be borne in mind 
th.it the mci c fact of their having caused discontent does not condemn 
them While some were injudicious, othcis were beneficial, and some 
helped also to minimise the disturbances to which discontent gave 
use 

In the settlement of the Noith-Westein Provinces, by which 
aiiangements wete m.ide foi the collet tion of the revenue, the re- 
sponsible ofliceis, anxious to piomote the gicatest happiness of the 
gie.itest numbti, decided that the agreement should lie concluded, 
not with middlemen, but with the .ictual occupants of the land, who 
were geneially either single f.imihes or village communities Ac- 
cotdinglv they depiived the talukd.iis, thiough whom the native 
government had collected the icvcnue, and who weie reallv the 
teiritoiial aristoci.uv, of the light of settling foi anv land to which 
they lould not est.iblisli a ilcai piopiietaiv title At the same time 
holdeis of lent-fiie tnuiits, manv of which h.ad been fiaudulently 
aiquned biloie the Comp.inv’s goveinmcnt was established, weie 
rc{|inied to piove the oiiginal validitv of their titles, and since even 
those wkose estatts had been obtained honestlv weie unable to pro- 
dute doiumcntaiv evulenie, the tenures were foi the most part 
abolished, .ind the levenue w.is augmented foi the benefit of the 
government ‘ The sale law, undei which the estates of proprietors 
weie bought b\ speculators who w'eie stiangeis to their new tenants, 
.Housed no less bitteiness, and under Dalhousie the pohev of le- 
sumption was developed In Bombay, for instance, the Inam Com- 
mission enquired into a laige number of titles to land and resumed 
a large number of estates * 

In 1853 an event occuiit'd which provoked resentment that was 
not iitimediately manifested B.iji Rao, the e\-Pcshwa with whom 
Wellesley luul coin hided the Ticaty of B.tsscin, died, and his .adopted 
son, Nana .Sahib, dem.mded that his pension should be continued to 

^ ('( np Ho supra 
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him In accoi dance with the terms of the original agieement the 
demand was rejected, although the Nana was allowed to retain rent 
free the Peshwa’s landed estate 

The annexations which Dalhousie earned out under the title of 
lapse, and by which he not only consolidated the empii e, strengthened 
Its military communications, and increased its resources, but also 
benefited millions who had suffered fiom misgovcrnment, caused 
uneasiness to many who had submitted without any sense of injustice 
to annexation that had followed conquest, and in one case provoked 
passionate indignation Under this right, Dalhousie annexed Satara, 
Nagpur, Jhansi, and seveial minoi piincip.ilities The annexation of 
Oudh was of a different kind Misgovcrnment so scandalous that 
even Colonel Sleeman and Henry Lawience, those sympathetic 
champions of native rulers, uiged that the paramount power should 
assume the administration, impelled the Boaid of Conti ol and the 
court of directors to insist upon a pciemptorv couise which Dalhousie, 
remembering the fidelity of the king of Oudh, was reluctant to adopt 
He urged that mereh to withdi aw the Bi itish troops bv whose suppoi t 
the king had been maintained upon the thionc, on the giound that 
he had not fulfilled the conditions of the treaty concluded by Wellesley, 
would compel him to accept a new tiealv which should piovide for 
the administration bv Bntish officeis in his name, the direotois 
decided that he should be lequiicd to accept such a treaty with the 
alternative of submitting to annexation As he i ejected the proffered 
treai\, which, while it vested the government in the Company, 
guaranteed to him tht royal title, an adequate pension, and main- 
tenance for all collateral branches of his family, Oudli was forthwith 
annexed Though Muhammadan pride was doubtless offended, such 
discontent as the annexation aiouscd mattered little m comparison 
with the manner m which it was c.irricd into effect Perhaps it was 
of no great moment that the revenues of the piovmce were not 
exclusively appropriated, as Sleeman and Lawrence had, lerom- 
mended, to the benefit of the people and the royal family, nor would 
It be just to blame Dalhousie because he decided that the provisional 
settlement of the revenue should be made with the actual occupants 
of the soil, and because the talukdars, although their claims were foi 
the most part examined with scrupulous fairness, resented the de- 
cisions that compelled them to surrender their villages, and tlie 
restraint that forced them to cease from controlling their neighboun. 
What did cause indignation was that after the departure of Dalhousie, 
orders which he had given were disregarded For more than a year 
no allowances were paid to the king’s stipendiaries, among whom 
were some of his relations; the officiating chief commissioner took 
possession of a palace which had been expressly reserved for the royal 
family, the officials employed by the late court were excluded from 
pensions, the disbandment of the king’s army had thrown professional 
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soldiers upon the world with inadequate means of support; and m 
many cases the demands of the settlement officers were excessive. 
Nothing was done to guard against the disturbances which adminis- 
trative changes might produce Although Dalhousie had resolved to 
disaim the country and raze every foit, his successor did nothing,^ 
and supposed that one weak regiment of infantry and one battery of 
aitillcry would be sufficient to keep the peace. 

More provocative than settlements and annexations were other 
measures by which Dalhousie endeavoured to confer upon India the 
benefits of Western civilisation In the railways which he began to 
construct, the telegraph wiics by which he connected Calcutta with 
Pcshawai and Bombay, and Bombay with Madras, the canal which 
he linked to the sacied stieam of the Ganges, Brahmans fancied that 
SOI cci y was at work The more consei vative elements of native society 
suspected the European education by which he hoped to enlarge the 
miiuls of the voung, but by which the priests felt that their power was 
cnd.ingcicd, and laws such as that permitting the remairiage of Hindu 
widows, which he contemplated and which ins successor passed, gave 
deep oficncc 

Since It IS impossible to describe by any compiehensive geneiahsa- 
tion the sentiments of a vast heterogeneous population, divided into 
numerous groups, the respective characteristics of which were more 
dissimilar than those of the peoples of Europe, let us approach the 
subjec t from different points of view The Hindus, except in so far as 
they had been offended bv the measures of Dalhousie, weie not 
<uitagonistic to the government on the score of religion While some 
Muhammadans admired the strength and the justice of British rule, 
others- -notably the Wahabis— icsen ted the loss of the supremacy 
which their foref.ithers had enjewed, and hoped to destroy as enemies 
of Islam the aliens who had sci/ccl it The meicantilc and shop- 
keeping classes, indeed <ill who knew that then position and pros- 
perity w#ic staked upon the continuance of orderly rule, were dis- 
posed to support the British Goveiiiment so long as it could keep the 
upper hand iind sccuic to them the enjovment of their gams The 
magnates who had lost their lands were naturally resentful The 
countless millions who hv'cd by tilling the soil did not care what 
government might be in power, if it protected them and did not tax 
them too heavily; but in some districts, especially in Bengal, they had 
suffer eel so muc li fr orn the venalitv of the police and the harpies who 
infested the courts ofjusticc that they were ill-disposed In some parts 
of the peninsula, notably in the Paiijab and Rajputana, the people 
were aware that they had profited by British rule Fonder these words 
of Sir John Strachey 

Tlic duty was otue imposed upon me of transferring a number of villages which 
had long liocn me luded in a Biitish distiict to one ot the liest governed of the native 

' la'c-Warncr, Dalhousie, 11, ‘j )8-q, Daird, /Vioatr Letters of Dalhousie, pp 401-3 
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states I shall not forget the loud and universal protests of the people against the 
cruel injustice with which they considered they were being treated Everyone who 
has had experience of similar cases tells the same story Nevertheless I cannot say 
that our government is loved, it is too good for that 

Reforms which interfered with nati\ c usages were resented as meddle- 
some Differences of coloui , of religion, of custom, and of sympathies 
separated the masses, which differed so widely among themselves, 
from the i uhng class It is true that the moi c thoughtful acknowledged 
that the Biitish goveinmcnt was juster, more meiciful, and more 
efficient than any that had picccded it but still manv thought legrct- 
fully of the good old times, when, if there had been less peace, theic 
had been more stir, more excitement, and a widci field for adventuie; 
when, if theic had been less sccuiitv for life and pioperty, there had 
been more oppoi tunities foi giatif>mg peisonal animosities and 
making monc\ , when, if taxation had been heaviei, theic had been 
some chance of evading it, when, if justice had been moie unccitain, 
there had been moie loom foi chicanciv and intiigue The tulcrs 
did not conceal their sense ofiacial supeiioiitv, and the Ficnch critic 
who described then administiation as “just, but not amiable” piobed 
a weak spot Though the examples of Htniv Lawiciue, and John 
Nicholson, and Meadows Tavloi, piove that individuals could win 
peisonal lovaltv and even devotion, theic was no leal lovaltv, except 
in the lare instances of such men as (he tllustiious Muli.unmadan, 
Savyid Ahmad Khan, towards the alien government Foi efficiency 
was not enough to keep India contented, and since, as I oid Cioinci 
wiote, the Englishman is 

always striving to attain two iclrals. which aieapt to lx nuitualK clcstiurtive— the 
ideal of good government, which < oiinot* s the continuaiu 1 of his own supn macy , 
and the ideal of self-government, which connotes the whole 01 partial ilxhcation 
of his supreme position — 

there were i\nglo-Indian statesmen, even bcfoie the Mutinv, who 
desired to associate Indians with British lule As eailv as 1818 Lord 
Hastings looked forward to a 

time not very remote when England will wish to n hnquish the domination 
which she has gradually and umntentionally assumed ovc r this countrv, and fiom 
which she cannot at present recede ,‘ 

a few years later Sir Thomas Muni o dec laied that eventually it would 
“probably be best for both countries that the British coiitiol ovei 
India should be gradually withdrawn”,* and Dalhoiisie, the most 
autocratic ofgovcrnors-gencral, urged in vain that parliament should 
authoi ise him to nominate an I ndian member tolas legislative c ounc il * 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, one of the wisest of Muhammadan!% aftei- 
wards declared that the absence of such members, who would have 
kept their colleagues in touch with popular sentiment, prevented the 

* Private Journal^ ii, 32^) * GIng, A ife of Mtinro, iii, 
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government from knowing that laws which they enacted were mis- 
chievous, and that their motives would be misunderstood ^ The 
antagonism aroused by the ever-increasing pressure of Western civili- 
sation during the period of Dalhousie’s rule was little realised. 

This antagonism, however, would never have provoked serious dis- 
turbances so long as the sepoy army remained under control Even 
in earlier days isolated mutinies had occurred in consequence of the 
credulity that dreaded attacks upon caste and religion The moral of 
the force was gradually weakened when the best British officers were 
allured from regimental duty by the prospect of political employ and, 
in consequence of the centralisation of mihtaiy authority, com- 
mandants were dcpiived of powers which they had exercised in the 
days of Malcolm But it was from the time of the Afghan War that 
nati\ e officers, who understood the feelings of their men, dated the 
detcrioiation which made even optimists anxious Hindus were 
pi evented bv the cold climate from bathing as their religion enjoined, 
obliged to eat food and to di ink watci which they regai ded as impure, 
and (ompellcd on returning to India to pay foi icadmission to the 
caste which thev had thus lost, Muhammadans were offended by 
being obliged to fight against men of their own ciecd, and all alike, 
affee ted by the calamities of the war, lost their tiaditional faith in the 
inviiu ibilits oftlien leadeis ^ The sepoys, indeed, fought well in Sind 
and in the two Sikh wais, though in the second the disordeily conduct 
ofceitain Beng.il legiments astonished a competent obsciccr, but the 
gencial cessation of fighting that followed the annexation of the 
Panjab left a mciccnaiv arms idle, lestless, conscious of powci, and 
ripe for mischief, and discontent, caused by the uithdiawal of pe- 
cuniai y allowances gi anted foi cxtraoi dinai v ser\ ice, led to individual 
outbieaks ® Dalliousie was well awaic of this detciioiation “The 
discipline of the aims”, he vviotc to the president of the Board of 
Conti ol, “fiom top to bottom, officers and men alike, is scandalous ”* 
Un])rcjvdiced obseiveis uigcd that in each regiment men ofdiffeient 
races should be enlisted, so as to lessen the iisk of mutinous combina- 
tion; but, as John Lawrence afterwards wrote, “Reform was im- 
practicable, foi the officeis would not admit that an\ was necessars, 
and nobody not in the army was supposed to know anything about it 
“The Bengal army”, as the same authoiity temaiked, “was one gieat 
brothel hood, in which all the members felt and acted 111 union.” 
Recruited foi the most pait fiom Oudh and the North-Western 
Provinces, thes shaied the discontents of the civil population. The 
predominance of men of high caste 01, at least, the ciefeience that 
was yielded to their piepidices, was fatal to discipline \ native 
officer of low caste might often be seen ciouching submissively befoie 

‘ Causes of the Indian Rewlt^ pp i i~ia 
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the Brahman recruit whom he was supposed to command; but men 
of low caste who would have been glad to serve were often rejected 
“High caste — that is to say mutiny”, wrote Sir Ghailes Napier, who 
warmly praised the sepoys of the Bombay and Madras presidencies, 
“is encouraged”, “some day 01 other”, he prophesied of Delhi, 
“much nuschiefwill be hatched within those walls, and no European 
troops at hand I have no confidence in the allegiance of your high- 
caste mercenaries” * The disproportion between the numbers of the 
Biitish and the native troops was glaring At the close of Dalhousie’s 
administration the lattei amounted to two hundred and thirty-thiee 
thousand, the former, who, moreover, were so distributed that their 
controlling power was impaired, to less than foity-six thousand, and 
the disproporUon was increased in the same \car in consequence of 
the Persian War Dalhousie, pointing out that the Crimean Wai had 
begotten lumouis injuiious to Biitish prestige, pleaded earnestly for 
a dimmution of the native and a con esponding increase of the British 
troops, but for more than two years his suggestions were not brought 
formally under the notice of the directors * 

Another reform, which Dalhousie had planned and Ins successor 
carried out, intensified the feais which the Bengal army had long felt 
for their caste Six regiments onlv wei e liable for general service, of 
which three were in 1836 quarteied in Pegu Two were entitled to be 
relieved within a few months, but none of the other thice was 
available It was therefore impossible under the existing regulations 
to send regiments bv sea to the Burmese < oast, and the overland route 
was in part impassable The Madras arm\ w'as enlisted for genet al 
service, but the presidency was unwilling to arouse discontent among 
its own troops by calling upon them to garrison a country which lay 
properly within the sphere of the Bengal army Confionted by 
necessity, the gov'ernor-general issued a genei al order, deert eing that 
no recruit should thenceforward be accepted who would not under- 
take to go whithersoever his services might be required “There is 
no fear”, he wrote a few months later, “ol feelings of caste being 
excited by the new enlistment regulations” ;* but, being a new-comer, 
he did not realise that the Bengal army was a brotherhood, in which 
military service was hereditai-y Recruiting officers complained that 
men of high caste, whose religious scruples were aroused by tlie 
thought of being liable to cross the sea, had begun to shrink from 
entenng the serv'ice which their fathers and their brethren had flocked 
to join, and old sepoys were whispering to each othei their fears that 
the oaths of the new recruits might be binding also upon themselves. 
Two other changes, apparently trivial, increased the prevalent dis- 
content. Sepoys declared unfit for foreign service were no longer to 

* The Times, 24 July, 1857, and History of the Sttzt of Delhi by an Officer who served there, 
p 10 n 
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be allowed to retire on pensions, but to be employed in cantonment 
duty, and all sepoys were thenceforth to pay the regular postage for 
their letters instead of having them franked by their commandant. 
The men were now in a mood to believe any he that reflected dis- 
credit upon the government. Seeing that the warlike Sikhs were 
favoured by the recruiting sergeants, they fancied that a Sikh army 
was to be laised to supersede them Agitators assured them that 
Lord Canning had been sent to India to convert them, and pointed 
to the General Service Enlistment order as the first step A manifesto 
recently published by missionaries was interpreted as an official in- 
vitation to embrace Christianity, and when the lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal issued a reassuring proclamation, the bigoted Muham- 
madans of the Patna division refused to believe him ^ Certain British 
officers, indeed, preached the Gospel to their men with the enthusiasm 
of Ciomwell’s Iionsides, and incurred the displeasuie of government 
by their pioselytismg /eal ^ Meanwhile the Nana Sahib, dilating 
upon the annexation of Oudh, was trying to stir up native chieftains 
against the British, and there is reason to believe that he and other 
disaffected ptinces had long been tampering with the sepoys ® British 
officeis, who no longei kept native inisti esses, knew little of what was 
disturbing the minds of their men, but even in the Panjab rumouis 
were current of approaching mutiny Finally, an old Hindu prophecy 
was ciiculated, m 1857, the centenaiy of Plasses, the Company’s rule 
was to be destroyed * 

The incident that pi ecipitated the Mutiny is known to all the world. 
One day in J.inuaiy, 1857, a l.ascai at Dum-Dum, near Calcutta, 
asked a Brahm.in sepoy to give him some water from his drinking cup. 
Th( Biahman refused, saving that the cup would be contaminated 
bv the lips of a low-c.iste man the lascai retorted that the Biahman 
would soon lose his caste, (01 cartiidges, gieased with the fat of cows 
or swine, weie being inanutactiiied b\ the goveinment, and every 
sepoy wfiiild be obliged to bite them before loading his rifle It needs 
a svnipathctic imagination to gauge the shock under which the mind 
of that Brahman leeleil Gieased cartiidges had been sent to India 
from England foiii veais befoic 'i’he adjutant-general of the Bengal 
ai my wai ned t lie boai d, which was then \ ested with militai y authoi ity, 
that none should be issued to native ti oops until it had been ascei tamed 
that the grease was inoflensive, but the warning was neglected The 
cartridges weie issued to ccitain legimcnts, meiclv to test how the 
climate would affect the grease, and weie accepted without demui. 
In iBrjGsimilai cartiidges, to be used with the new Enfield rifle, began 
to be 'made up in India, and Brahman workers handled the grease 

^ Kaye, Se()oy War (tel 187.2), i, 472-3 

* (]f C'anninpr to (Jranville, April, 1857 (Fitzm.uiricc, Ijft oj Gram^UU^ I, 345), also 
Memorials of 6fr H H Edwardei^ ii, 251 n , Holmes, op at p 78 

» Kaye, op at i, 570 

^ Holmes,©^ at p 71) Cl Meadows Taylor, 6^17 <j/ Li/r (cd 1920), p 340 
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without complaint, but, after the lascar bluited out his taunt, no 
cartridges greased either with beef-fat or with lard weie ever issued 
to any sepoys, except to one Guikha regiment, at then own lequest. 

Nevertheless the delusion, due to the neglect ol the adjutant- 
general’s warning, was ineradicable * The stoiy rapidly spicad The 
Brahmans of Calcutta and the agents ol the king of Oudh, who was 
living in the suburb ol Garden Reach, eageily turned it to account ^ 
The responsible officer at Dum-Dum piomptly leported it, and 
General Heaisev, commanding the picsidency division, appended to 
the report a recommendation that the sepoys at Dum-Dum, where 
alone the new cartiidges weie immediately to be issued, should be 
allowed to gre^ise their own , but in consequence of official dela) , he 
was not informed of the approval of his suggestion until 28 Januaiy, 
and bv that time the sepovs at Bairackpoie, convinced that the siorv 
was true, were setting fire to officcis’ bungalows The goveinoi- 
general directed that gt eased cai tiidgcs might be issued at iifle depots, 
provided that the lubi leant w'cit toniposed onK of mutton-fat and 
wax, but It soon became c\ident that such piecautions weie futile 
On 26 Februaiv the 19th Native lufantiv at Bcihampoie, whosi 
suspicions had been allaved b\ the explanation of then commandant, 
took alarm on heaiing fioni detachments of the 34th, which had been 
foolishh allowed to match thithei lioiii Batiackpoie, that the lascai 
had told the truth, .ind lefusccl to leceive then pcuussion caps foi the 
next dav’s parade The commandant, instead of explaining tin un- 
reasonableness of their feats, thicatcncd them with condign punish- 
ment, but, having no means ofenfotemg his thieat, was obliged to 
foigo the parade The men continued to perfoim then ordinal v 
duties, but their disobedience could not be ignoied, and, as it was 
impossible to punish it w'lthout Btitish troops, the gov ei nor-genet al 
sent for the 84th Regiment fiom Rangoon Meanwhile the sepoys at 
Barrackpoie weie becoming moie and moie excited Though thev 
had been allowed to gi case their own cai tndges, they fainted that 
the cartridge paper must contain objectionable fat, and when, aftei 
analysis, it was declared to b( haimless, they refused to credit the 
report Hearsey, who thoroughlv undei stood the sepoys’ mentality, 
tried in vain to conv incc them that thei e was nothing to fear Canning 
accepted a suggestion that they should be allowed to avoid t.isting 
the paper by pinching off the ends of the cartridges, but, as might 
have been expected, the concession was useless Hearsey had thought- 
lessly told the 34th that the mutinous 19th was to be disbanded, and 
they disregardeel his assurance that no punishment was in store for 
them On 29 March a sepoy named Mangal Pandy murderously 
attacked the adjutant, while others belaboured their officers with the 
butt-ends of their muskets, one alone came to the lescue, and the 

* Cf Kaye, op nt i, Appendix, Addendum 

» Idem, I, 493 
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mutiny was quelled only by the prompt intervention of Hcarsey. 
Next day, British troops having at length arrived, the 19th was dis- 
banded at Barrackpoic, and cheeied the old general as they marched 
aw.iy, but the 34th, whose oflences had been far graver, were dif- 
ferently trc.ited i’hough Mangal Pandy was executed after the lapse 
often days, the men who had struck their officers weie left unpunished 
for five weeks The govci nor-general, fearing that prompt letnbution 
would intensily the mutinous temper ol the army, wasted several days 
in discussing with his council the justice of inflicting punishment, and 
finally, when the lemonslrances of General Anson, the commander- 
in-chief, impelled him to come to a decision, spent four more days m 
weighing the claims of indniduals to mercy 

Meanwhile the news ol the growing unrest was awakening Muham- 
madan lanaiic ism at Delhi, whei c thei c were no British troops It was 
believed that Russian mvadcis would soon expel the British from 
India, <md the titulai king’s couiticis looked lorwaid to a general 
mutiny winch would rcstoic his sovereignty ^ At Ambala, where the 
native office IS m the sthewl of musketry, though they avowed that 
they and then men were satisfied that the caitiidgcs were harmless, 
begged to be c\e used horn using them lest they should be treated as 
outcasts, the decision that they must be used was followed bv mcen- 
cliaiism, .ind at Lucknow an iiicgulai icgimcnt bioke into open 
nuitmv 

On b M.iv the mutinous jph was disbanded Stiipped of their 
uniloims, the men ti.imple'd imdci lexit then caps, winch, as they had 
paid foi them, thev had becii allowed to retain, and left the parade 
gioinid in a bitlei mood When the oidei foi then disbandment was 
lead aloud at the nnht.nv stations in Noithein India, the sepoys, on 
le.ninng that the einne, so solemnlv denouiued, had been punished 
not bv death, lint bv meie dismissal, did not conceal then contempt 
loi the gov eminent 

“LokJ Dalhousie”, said the late Maicpiess of IWceddale, who had 
served undci him, “would have stopped the Mutiny ” If the judg- 
ment was h.istv. It pointed to an opinion winch unprejudiced ob- 
seiveis dc hbei.ite Iv loinud raidowed with many noble qualities. 
Canning lae ke d lobustness eil e haiac tei He could nevci decide, even 
on the most in gent c|uestions, until he had anxiously investigated 
eveiy tittle ol evidence Ins conscientiousness dcgeneiated into sciu- 
pulousne'ss, .incl he was inoie leadv to take piecautions against 
injustice to the innoeent than to punish the guilty While he was 
ti ying to e oax the sepovs into obedience, he failed to see that to reason 
away* each succe'ssive development ol moibid fancy would only 
stimulate its fei tilitv But he was about to leceive a lude awakening. 

At Meeiut, some foity miles iioith-east of Delhi, two legiments of 
native infantiy and one of native cavaliy vvcie quarteicd, together 

* Holmes, op» at p. 91. 
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with a battalion of the Goth Rifles, a regiment of diagoons, a troop of 
horse artillery, and a light field battery — the strongest British force 
at any station m the North-Western Provinces. On 23 Apiil Colonel 
Smyth, of the native cavalry, one of the few Biitish officeis who had 
discerned the growing disloyalty of the Bengal ai my, 01 dei ed a pai ade 
of the skirmishers of his regiment foi the following morning, intending 
to take advantage of the ordci for pinching off" the ends of the cart- 
ridges to give a ^al explanation to the men The cartiidges that were 
to be issued were of the kind which they had long used Smyth 
explained that the order had been flamed in consideration for their 
scruples, but of ninety skiimishers five only would even touch the 
cai tridges Smyth broke off the parade and 01 dered a native court of 
enquiry to assemble. It appeared from their report that the mutineers 
had been influenced not by suspicion of the cartiidges, but by fear of 
pubhc opinion. By order of the commandei -in-chief they weie tiled 
by a native court-martial and sentenced to ten years’ inipi isonment, 
half of which was remitted in favoui of the youngei men by General 
Hewitt, the commander of the division On Saturday, 9 May, the 
mutineeis’ sentences were published in the piesence of the whole 
brigade As the men weie being led away, they veiled out cuises at 
their colonel; but the jail was left without a British guaid During 
the rest of the day there was extraordmai y stillness in the quai teis of 
the native troops A native officer rcpoitcd to an English subaltern 
that the men were determined to release then comi.ides, but the 
colonel and the brigadier. Archdale Wilson, iidiculcd the story On 
Sunday evening the British battalion was assembling for church 
parade when a cry was raised, “The Rifles and Aitilleiy arc coming 
to disarm all the nativ e regiments and an outbreak was precipitated, 
which had not been definitely pre-arranged Some hundreds of the 
troopers broke open the jail and released the prisoners Smyth, 
thinking that it was his duty to wain Hewitt and Wilson, ncvci went 
near his regiment, but Captain Craigic and Lieutenant .Mtivillc 
Clarke brought their own troops to the parade-ground in peilcct 
order. The infantry regiments were listening quietly to the remon- 
strances of their officeis when a trooper, galloping past, shouted that 
the Europeans were coming to disarm them, the colonel of the nth 
was shot dead by men of the 20th , and the two regiments, joined by 
swarms of budmashes, dispersed to plunder and to slay An officer 
rode to the telegraph office to warn the authorities at Delhi, but found 
that the wire had been cut Hewitt, an infirm old man, did nothing 
Wilson sent the dragoons, who wcic hastening to charge the mutinecis, 
on a futile errand to the jail, and when, at the head of the antillcry 
and the nfles, he reached the infantry fines, he found that the sepoys 
were not there ‘ 

* Holmes, op at ^ sgq and references there cited Cf Wilson’s letters to his wife. 
Journal of the UmUd ^vuei Institution of Indus, 1933 
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On the morning of 1 1 May the cavalry rode into Delhi, entered the 
precincts of the palace, where they were joined by the king’s de- 
pendents, and, after releasing the prisoners m the jail, proceeded with 
the infantry, which presently followed them, to murder every Euro- 
pean whom they met and to fire every European dwelling which they 
passed In the telegraph office, outside the city, two young signallers, 
lieaiing the uproar and being informed by native messengers of the 
atrocities that were being enacted, found time before they escaped 
to warn the author itics of the Panjab The officer in charge of the 
maga/inc, after defending it for three hours, finding that he could no 
longer repel his assailants, blow up the stoics of ammunition which it 
contained and destroyed some hundreds of mutineers, but the briga- 
lIici , without a single company of British soldiers, eould effeet nothing 
One of his three regiments, inched, remained respeetful but the others 
Vii le mutinous, several ofTici is were murdered , and at sunset, after he 
liacl waited \«unl) for succour from Meerut, he was compelled to 
letreat w ith the sur \ i\ ing offic eis and those women and ehildrcn who 
were in his charge The miser ic's suffer cd in that flight hardened British 
lieaits to infliet a fierce ie\cngc, but the suimvois told with gratitude 
af kindness shown to them in then distiess b\ Hindus through whose 
villages they had passed ^ 

Two cLus after the sei/ure oi Delhi the go\ei nor -general rceeued 
the news Immecli*itel\ he sent for all the reinforcements within his 
icaeh, and empowered his trusted lieutenants, Heniv and John 
Lawienec, to act as the\ might think best in Oudh and the Panjab, 
but, deluded b\ tc Ic grams tiom the lieutcnant-go\ er nor of the North- 
Wester n Pi o\ Hues, who predicted that in a few^ da\s all dangei would 
be o\ei, he rejected an offer horn the governor of Bc:nnba\ to send a 
aeamei to England with dispatches 1 he commander -in-chief, who, 
like *ilmost cvervone else, had failed to understand the ear her svmp- 
tcjins of mutinv, and was therefor e unpiepaicd, found himself ham- 
pered bv want of transport «ukI of stores John LawTcncc implored 
Inrn to free himself for ae tion b\ disarming the regiments at Ambala, 
and then to strike a decisive blow at Delhi, but, though the civil 
[iflicers in the Cas-Satlcj state's, «iiclc'd by lo) al Sikh c hieftains, collected 
larriagc and supplies, he thought it best to wMit for reinforcements 
At length, overruled bv the insistence of the gender nor-gener al, he 
moved from Ambala to Karnal, intending to march thence on 1 June, 
but on May he dud of cholera 

Sir Henry Barn«ud, who succeeded to the command c^rf the army 
assemblc'd at Karnal, marched imrnediatelv for Delhi Brigadier 
Wilson, who had .drc^uly left Meerut m obedience to Anson, WeVS 
['xpcc ted to join him for more than a fortnight the foiee which he 
:ommandc'cl had remained inactive Hewitt had made no attempt 
lo re-establish British author itv , and the villagers m the sur rounding 

* iii)li))cs, op at pp i()|. sqg and references there cited 
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country, believing that every Englishman in Meerut had perished, 
relapsed into anarchy. Wilson twice defeated mutineers who had 
advanced fiom Delhi to oppose him, and on 7 June, reinforced by a 
Gurkha battalion, joined Barnard, whose troops had avenged the 
sufferings of British fugitives by many cruel deeds, a few miles north of 
the city Next day the mutineers, who had occupied a strong position 
on the north-western outskirts, were again defeated ; and the victors, 
encamping on the Ridge, looked down upon the high wall, with its 
bastions and massive gates, which encompassed the imperial city, the 
white marble dome and tall minarets of the Jamma Masjid, the lofty 
red walls and the round towers of the palace overhanging the sparkling 
waters of the Jumna They had boasted that they would recapture 
Delhi on the day of their arrival; but on the Ridge they were to 
remain for many weary weeks To understand what they achieved 
and suffered, it is necessary to trace the outline of events m other parts 
of the peninsula 

The effects of the outbreak at Meerut had been instantly felt m the 
Doab — that pait of the North-Western Provinces which extended 
between the Jumna and the Ganges After Wilson marched to join 
Barnard, the only British troops available were one regiment and one 
battery at Agra, the headquarters of the government The lieutenant- 
governor, John Colvin, who, on hearing the news of the seizure of 
Delhi, proposed to take refuge in the fort, was soon persuaded that 
there was no real danger His subordinates, however, were becoming 
convinced that, although he had proved himself an excellent adminis- 
trator in times of peace, he lacked the qualities required to cope with 
difficulties which it was impossible wholly to overcome ^ After a 
succession of mutinies in outlying stations he issued a proclamation, 
for which Canning ordered him to substitute another, more precisely 
worded, promising lenient treatment to all mutineers who would give 
up their arms, except those who had instigated revolt or taken part in 
the murder of Europeans , but it was answered by another»mutiny, 
and on the following day, yielding to the magistrate, he oidered the 
native regiments at Agra to be disarmed Had he done so a fortnight 
earlier, a wing of the British regiment would have been set free, and 
much disorder might have been prevented The infection had already 
spread to Rohilkhand Before the end of the first week in June every 
regiment in that division had mutinied , many Europeans had been 
murdered , Khan Bahadur Khan, a Muhammadan pensioner of the 
government, had proclaimed himself the viceroy of the king of Delhi, 
and as he was not strong enough to keep the peace, anarchy was 
rampant 

The history of the Mutiny in the Doab and in Rohilkhand furnishes 
the most important evidence for determining the nature of the rising 
The hesitating demeanour of many mutineers, the practical loyalty 
^ Holmes, at pp 568-73 But cf Oolvin y Ltfe of J R Colvtn,pp igo sgq 
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of others, which cannot be explained away on any theory of dissimula- 
tion, up to the very day of mutiny, the fact that few detachments 
committed themselves until the news that others had done so or the 
infection of civil disturbances overcame their fidelity, and that some- 
times a mere accident occasioned the outbreak, prove that, however 
carefully the ringleaders may have endeavoured to secure concerted 
action, the movement was most imperfectly organised “Sir”, said 
a loyal Brahman sepoy to a British officer, “there is one knave and 
nine fools , the knave compromises the others, and then tells them it 
IS too late to draw back ” 

Historically, however, it is more important to learn how the civil 
population acted than to analyse the phenomena of the Mutiny itself 
When the defection of the Bengal army threatened the raj with 
destruction, Hindus and Muhammadans alike, though, notwith- 
standing their grievances, they acknowledged its benevolence, justice 
and efficiency, relapsed into the turbulent habits of their ancestors 
Rajas summoned then retainers and proclaimed their resolve to 
establish their authority as vassals of the king of Delhi Muhammadan 
fanatics waved green flags and shouted for the revival of the supremacy 
of Islam Rajputs and Jats renewed old feuds and fought with one 
another to the death Gujars robbed the mail-carts, plundered peace- 
ful villages, and murdered the villagers The police, who had 
generally been recruited from the dangerous classes, felt that nothing 
was to be gained by supporting a doomed government, and joined 
the criminals Dispossessed landowners assembled their old tenants, 
and hunted out the speculators who had bought up their estates 
Insolvent debtors mobbed and slaughtered the money-lenders Sati 
and other barbarous customs revived Public works ceased, civil 
justice could only be administered in a few favoured spots , education 
was cither stopped or frequently interrupted In short, excepting the 
summary administration of criminal justice and a partial collection 
of the rei*enue, the organism of government was paralysed ^ 

On the other hand, many landowners were passively, and some few 
actively, loyal More than one moulvi had the courage to proclaim 
that lebellion was a sin, and a fair proportion of Indian officials, some 
at the cost of their lives, stood resolutely at their posts Finally, except 
hardened criminals, hereditary robbers, and those who knew that they 
could expect no mercy, the people acquiesced readily enough in the 
re-establishment of regular government 

Much depended upon the protected piinces, and fortunately 
Sindhia, influenced by his prime minister, Dinkar Rao, and the 
political agent. Charters Maepherson, remained steadily loyal, 
keeping the Gwalior contingent and his own army, both of which 
were ripe for mutiny, inactive within his terntoiy In Rajputana, the 
inhabitants of which, under loyal native rulers, weie generally well- 
‘ Gf e g Durand, Life of Sir A Lyall, p 69 
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disposed, the eldest of the famous Lawrence brothers upheld British 
authority, despite mutinies at Nimach and Nasirabad, throughout 
the crisis,^ but at Agra towards the end of June the approach of the 
mutineers compelled Colvin to remove the English women and 
children into the fort, where he had hitherto forbidden them to take 
refuge Brigadier Polwhele, the militaiy chief, who, believing that 
the mutineers intended to join their comrades at Delhi, had resolved 
to remain on the defensive, allowed himself to be persuaded to attack 
them, and suffered a defeat but the gairison, thanks to Sindhia and 
Dinkar Rao, who still contiived to keep their tioops inactive, escaped 
a siege; and throughout the summer volunteers, raised by the magis- 
trate and collector of Meerut, did much to restore order in his 
distiict * 

Meanwhile important events occuired along the line between 
Calcutta and Delhi Foi tunatcly, during the tin ee weeks that followed 
the outbreak at Meerut, the sepoys remained absolutely passive But 
the governor-general, deceived by this lull, failed to take full ad- 
vantage of It Rejecting offers made by various bodies to serve as 
volunteers for the protection of Calcutta, on the ground that “the 
mischief caused by a passing and groundless panic had already been 
arrested”,® he refused to disarm the sepoys at Barrackporc because 
he trusted the piofession of loyalty which they were careful to make, 
and feared that the troops at other places might be exasperated 
Towards the middle of June he found it necessary to authorise both 
these measures, which, if they had been adopted m time, would 
have enabled him to send two British legiments to thieatened stations 
Meanwhile, however, he had been diligently prepaiing for the arrival 
of the expected reinforcements, and the undeseived odium which he 
incurred by the famous “Clemency Order” and various local enact- 
ments in no lespcct weakened his authority 

Fortunately Patna, the most important provincial town in the 
Presidency of Bengal, was in strong hands William Tayler,^he com- 
missioner, had had a dispute with the lieutenant-goveinor, Frederick 
Halliday, who intended to transfer him, on the first colourable pretext, 
to another post There was not a single British soldiei at Patna, and 
at Dinapore, only ten miles off, the British regiment was detained by 
the necessity of watching the sepoy troops, which Canning refused to 
disarm A Sikh battalion, which Tayler summoned to his assistance, 
arrived on 8 June, but the commandant reported that it had been 
insulted on the march by the rural population Halliday insisted that 
a mutiny of the Dinapore sepoys was inconceivable, and General 
Lloyd, the commander of the division, whom Tayler urged todisarm 


^ Cf George Lawrence, Reminiscences , pp 278 sqq 

* Major Williams, Narrative ^ pp n, 12, 14, Dunlop, Service and Adventures with the 
Khakee Ressalah 

* Cf Pari Papers^ * 857 > xxx, 20-3 
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them, replied that he could keep them under control Left to his own 
resouices, Tayler arrested three moulvis, who directed the Wahabis 
— the most dangerous Muhammadans in the city — knowing that he 
would thus ensure the obedience of their disciples, and, feeling that 
he was now master of the situation, required all the citizens to sur- 
render their weapons A not which broke out on 3 July was sup- 
pressed by the Sikhs, and the ringleaders were hanged ^ Supported 
by three Indians, who gave him information which only natives could 
obtain, Tayler was able to keep order in the city, but the outlying 
districts were still imperilled British troops were about to pass through 
Dinapoic, but Canning left Lloyd to decide whether he would use 
them Unable to nerve himself to take the decisive step, the latter 
thought It enough to remove the percussion caps from the magazine, 
and afterwards, though the British force was then at dinner, ordered 
the sepoys to surrender those which they carried They replied by 
firing on their officers, and, joined by a Rajput noble, Kunwar Singh, 
who had been ungenerously treated by the Revenue Board of Bengal, 
made a raid upon Arrah, the chief town of the most turbulent district 
in the Patna division The European residents, warned of their 
approach and reinforced by fifty Sikhs, whom Tayler had sent to their 
assistance, took refuge in a small building, which had been fortified 
and provisioned by its provident owner A foi ce sent by Lloyd to the 
rescue was ambushed and overwhelmed , but the little garrison con- 
tinued to repel every attack Major Vincent Eyre of the Bengal 
Artillery, who, though he had been ordered to proceed to Allahabad, 
assumed the responsibility of attempting to succoui them, and per- 
suaded the commandant of an infantry detachment to serve under 
him, defeated the rebels near Arrah, thus not only relieving the 
garuson, but quelling an insurrection which had threatened the whole 
of Bengal and restoring the safety of communication between Calcutta 
and the north-west ^ Before this success, however, Tayler, foreseeing 
that if tilt garnson should be overpowered, the besiegeis would over- 
lun the province of Bihar, ordered the district officeis at the most 
exposed stations to withdraw to Patna * Halhday, stigmatising the 
order as an act of cowardice, dismissed him from his post; but at a 
later time, while many of the foremost men in India declared their 
conviction that he had saved Bihar, two ex-members of Canning’s 
council, retracting the censuie which they had joined in passing upon 
him, added their testimony to the value of his services, and the chief 
of the three moulvis whom he had arrested was sent to the Andaman 
Islands as a convicted felon While Tayler was crushing rebellion in 
Bihar, fhe valley of the Ganges was in peril In Benares, as dangerous 
a stionghold of Brahminical as Patna of Muhammadan fanaticism, 

^ Tayler, Thirty •eight Tears in Indin^ ii, 237 sqq 

2 Holmes, 0/? at pp 195 jgg and references 

^ Tayler, op at ii, 242 sqq 
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there were only thirty English gunners to watch the 37th Native 
Infantry, a regiment of Inegulai Cavalry, and the Ludhiana Sikhs. 
On 4 June it was known that the sepoys at an outlying station had 
mutinied, and as a hundred and fifty British soldiers from Dmapore 
were by this time on the spot. Colonel Neill of the ist Madras 
Fusiliers, who had arrived on the previous day with a detachment of 
his corps, persuaded the brigadier to disarm the Bengal regiment The 
affair, for which the brigadier declared himself responsible, was mis- 
managed Panic-stricken by the approach of the British troops, the 
men fired at their officers ; the Sikhs, some of whom were disloyal, 
while the rest were apprehensive of treachery, charged the guns ; and 
a disaster was baiely averted by a swift discharge of grape The 
sedition that followed in the city was suppressed by the judge, aided 
by influential Indians, Neill put to death all the mutineers who were 
caught, and in the suirounding country, which was placed by the 
governor-general under martial law, rebels, suspects, and even dis- 
orderly boys were executed by infuriated officeis and unofficial 
British residents who volunteered to serve as hangmen 

Neill had already pushed on for Allahabad, which, standing at the 
confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges, commanded the communi- 
cation between the lower and the upper provinces of Northern India. 
Yet, though Outram had implored both Canning and Anson to 
provide for its safety, it had been left without a single British soldier 
until, after the outbreak at Meerut, sixty invalid artillerymen arrived 
On 19 May the 6th Native Infantry volunteered to march against 
Delhi , on 6 June, after their confiding colonel had read to them a letter 
in which the governor-general expressed his gratitude for their offer, 
they mutinied, and murdered five of their officers Sedition, pill age and 
arson followed , the railway works were destroyed , and the telegraph 
wires were torn down The fort, indeed, was saved by Captain 
Brasyer of the Ludhiana Sikhs, who, constraining his men, though 
they had just heard of the slaughter of their comrades at Banares, to 
support him, disarmed a company, forming part of the garrison, of 
the regiment that had mutinied, but though a detachment of the 
Madras Fusiliers arrived on the next day, anarchy was rampant when 
Neill appeared with forty of his men Within a week, despite physical 
prostration, he restored order m the fort, where British volunteers 
were demoralised by drunkenness, and by ruthless severity suppressed 
all disturbance in the districts Conjointly with Brasyer he had saved 
the most important post between Calcutta and Cawnpore, and con- 
verted it into an advanced base. But while he strove to discriminate 
between the innocent and the guilty, volunteers and Sikhs slaughtered 
every Indian whom they met, and villages, from which harmless old 
men and women with infants at their breasts were forced to flee, were 
remorselessly burned The Old Testament was then revered, and 
Neill, who was preparing to dispatch a column to Cawnpore under 
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Major Renaud of the Madras Fusiliers, gave him instructions (which 
Havelock approved) in the spirit of Joshua ^ 

The garrison of Cawnpore consisted of four sepoy regiments, with 
which were associated fifty-nine British gunners and a few invalids 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, who commanded the division, determined imme- 
diately after the outbreak at Meerut to secure a refuge for the non- 
combatants The only defensible position was the magazine, a strong 
roomy building, protected on its northern side by the Ganges; but 
Wheeler decided against it on the ground that before he could occupy 
It he would be obliged to withdraw its sepoy guaid, which might 
precipitate a rising The sepoy regiments, if they mutinied, would, he 
believed, hasten at once to Delhi, and, at the worst, he would only have 
toiepel a mobof budmashes before succour should arrive Itisprobable 
that, if he had waited for reinforcements, which he was soon to receive, 
he could have occupied the magazine without resistance, but he con- 
tented himself with throwing up an entrenchment, which any active 
lad could leap over, near the north-eastern corner of the town On 
4 June the native cavalry, followed by the ist Infantry, mutinied 
Next day, the 56th was persuaded to join them The bulk of the 53rd 
was still standing its ground when Wheeler impulsively ordered his 
artillery to file, and all but eighty, who to the last remained faithful, 
fled The Nana Sahib, whose palace was near Cawnpore, promised to 
lead the mutineers to Delhi, but, influenced by one of his advisers, 
persuaded them to remain and besiege the entrenchment 

For three weeks the little garrison — some four hundred English 
fighting men, moie than seventy of whom were invalids, with the 
faithful sepoys, defended then women and children against a con- 
tinuous fire, enduring hunger, thirst, exposure to the midsummer sun, 
the torture of wounds for which they had no remedy, and, finally, 
despair On the seventh day and on the centenary of Plassey the 
besiegers attempted an assault, but were resolutely repelled Two 
days later the Nana offered a safe passage to Allahabad to every 
member of the ganison “who had not been connected with the acts 
of Lord Dalhousie” Wheeler reluctantly accepted the offer Next 
day terms of surrender were arranged, including a proviso that the 
defenders should be allowed to retain their arms, but the guns were 
to be delivered over to the enemy On the morning of the 27th a wan 
and ragged company quitted the entrenchment, and, surrounded by 
a great crowd ofonlookeis, proceeded to embark on thatched barges, 
which the Nana had provided Tantia Topi, his trusted counsellor, 
superintended the arrangements 

Imftiediately afterwaids the thatch, strewn with glowing cinders, 
burst into flame ; grape-shot and bullets, fired by sepoys who had been 
posted behind cover, poured into the throng, troopers rode into the 
water and sabred the women Suddenly a messenger from the Nana 

^ Cf Kaye, op ctl ii, a68 n. 
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ordered that no more women or children were to be killed, and the 
survivors, a hundred and twenty-five, were dragged back to the town 
The only boat that escaped, without oars, rudder, or food, was fired 
upon by sepoys who moved along the bank. On the third day it 
drifted into a side current. Descrying villagers and sepoys about to 
attack them, two officers, a sergeant, and eleven privates leaped 
ashore, scattered the crowd, and fought their way back — to find that 
the boat had drifted far away The officers, Mowbray Thomson and 
Delafosse, who with two privates alone survived the ordeals of that 
day, found shelter, after swimming six miles, with a friendly raja of 
Oudh The boat was overtaken, and the passengers — wounded men, 
women and children — were brought back to Cawnpore The women 
and children were incarcerated in one building with the hundred and 
twenty-five who had suivived the first massacre, the men were put 
to death A few days later the captives were transferred to a small 
house called the Bibigarh, where, with fugitives from the Doab, whose 
companions had been already slam by order of the Nana, they were 
subjected to the grossest indignities On 15 July the Nana heard that 
his troops had been defeated by an avenging army The few men who 
had been suffered to live thus far were instantly killed in his presence, 
the women and children, after sepoys had refused to shoot them, were 
hacked to death by a band of ruffians Perhaps, as it has been alleged, 
he was persuaded by a woman in his zenana to permit the final 
massacre; at all events it is piobable that revenge for the cruelties 
committed by Englishmen and Sikhs at Benares, at Allahabad, and 
on Renaud’s march, was one motive for the tragedy of Cawnpore ^ 
Throughout the Mutiny Cawnpore was linked closely with Luck- 
now, the capital of Oudh Sir Henry Lawience, who had been 
appointed chief commissioner m January, speedily redressed the 
wrongs committed by his predecessor He had spent his official life 
in toiling for the welfare of Indians, his sympathetic nature won their 
devotion and the love of his own countrymen , and no one was better 
fitted to prepare for the ordeal which he foiesaw “I have struck up 
a friendship”, he wrote to Canning, “with two of the best and 
wealthiest of the chiefs, and am on good tei ms with all ” He im- 
prisoned a moulvi, who preached a holy war at Faizabad But he 
knew that with the sepoys conflict was inevitable , and a durbar, held 
in his private garden before he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, in 
which he exhorted representatives of the sepoy regiments to pay no 
heed to agitators, and rewarded individuals who had proved their 
fidelity, was regarded by those who attended it as a sign of fear 
Lawrence intended that the Europeans, in case a siege Should 
become inevitable, should take refuge in the residency and its out- 
lying buildings, which stood on a plateau bounded on the north by 
the Gumti, a tributary of the Ganges The roof of the principal 

^ Cf Holmes, op cit pp 227 sqq and references 
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edifice commanded a view of the city and its environs Eastward and 
westward along the southern bank of the river extended an irregular 
space, covered by palaces and mosques, surrounded with gardens, 
beyond them a vast maze of sordid streets stretched southward and 
eastward as far as a canal, which entered the river three miles east 
of the residency and was crossed by the Gawnpore road 

Lawrence began his preparations by amending the distribution of 
the troops The only British regiment — the 32nd Foot — was quartered 
in barracks about a mile and a half east of the residency, while five 
regiments of native infanti y and one of cavalry were located at various 
points within the city and on both sides of the river On 16 May 
Lawience, yielding to the financial commissioner, Martin Gubbins, 
and the military authorities, moved a detachment of the 32nd to the 
residency, then at the mercy of a sepoy guard Next day he trans- 
ferred the women and childi cn of the regiment to the residency, sent 
the remaining companies to watch the native troops in a cantonment 
north of the river, and stationed a coi ps of Europeans and picked 
sepoys in the Machi Bhawan, a dilapidated fort, west ol the residency, 
which would ovciawe the city and might be useful as a temporary 
post Two days later, having been invested at his own request with 
plenary military power, he assumed command of the whole force in 
Oudh He had already begun to repair the Machi Bhawan; a few 
days later he set to work on the residency and its annexes, and soon 
afterwards the English ladies were warned to take refuge there with 
their children Gubbins urged him to disarm the native regiments; 
but, fearing that to do so would impel the troops at outlying stations 
to mutiny, and knowing that loyal sepoys would be needed to aid in 
defending the residency, he lefused On the 30th mutiny broke out 
m the cantonments north of the city, and three officers wei e murdered ; 
but more than five hundi ed sepoys sided with the British , and, although 
on the next day there was a using in the city, Lawrence had posted 
a foice to guard the connecting load, and thus prevented the mu- 
tineers from abetting the iioteis “We now”, he wrote to Canning, 
“know our friends and enemies ” 

Nevertheless the mutiny produced disastrous effects Hitherto the 
country districts had been tranquil the courts of justice remained 
open and the revenue was punctually paid But m the first few days 
of June the sepoys at every station rose Many officers, many Euro- 
peans, were murdered, but many fugitives owed their lives to Indians 
whose hearts had been won by the sympathy with which Lawrence 
redressed their wrongs The talukdars, of course, ejected those upon 
whom then estates had been bestowed, plundered rich citizens, and 
wreaked vengeance upon old antagonists; but very few aided the 
mutineers, and some actually sent supplies to Lawrence for provi- 
sioning the residency. 

Meanwhile in Lucknow mutineeis were being daily hanged, and, 
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although after the outbreak the Indian merchants no longer carried on 
business, the admimstration of justice was not interrupted, and order 
was fairly well maintained. But under the grievous announcements 
from the districts Lawrence’s health broke down, and he was forced 
to delegate his powers to a council, of which Gubbms was appointed 
president Three days later, hearing with indignation that his col- 
league was bent upon getting rid of those sepoys who had not yet been 
disarmed, he resumed his authority, and devoted himself, despite 
a mutiny of the military police, to the work of strengthening the 
residency. Gubbms, however, was constantly urging him to attack the 
rebels assembling in the neighbourhood ; and gradually, perhaps sub- 
consciously, he allowed himself to be persuaded ^ On the last day of 
June, although his preparations were incomplete, he marched m a 
north-easterly direction against the advanced guard Before the 
march began the British troops who formed a part of his force were 
exhausted by many days and nights of labour , and they had advanced 
little more than three miles when the colonel, supported by one of 
the surgeons, declared that they were unfit to go into action Brigadier 
Inglis, to whom this protest had been made, was asked by Lawrence’s 
aide-de-camp whether they could go on, and replied, evasively but 
significantly, “Of course they could, if ordered”. About a mile 
farther, near the village of Chmhat, they encountered the enemy and 
suffered an overwhelming defeat, but succeeded, though with the loss 
of one-third of their number, m reaching the entrenchment In a 
scene of terror and confusion the siege began Next day by Lawrence’s 
order the Machi Bhawan was blown up, and, while the mutineers 
were plundering the city, the detachment that had occupied it 
marched noiselessly to reinforce the garrison On 2 July, while Indian 
servants, tempted by extraordmary rates of pay, were working 
feverishly at unfinished bastions and terrified women were praying 
in their rooms, Lawrence, who, despite his final error, had made a 
defence possible, was mortally wounded by the bursting af a shell, 
and two days later, after giving his last instructions to Inglis and 
imploring him never to surrender, he died, mourned by all. 

Less than a thousand British soldiers, aided by about a hundred and 
fifty civilians and seven hundred loyal sepoys, were now besieged by 
some ten thousand disciplined troops and a band ot talukdars’ re- 
tainers Fortunately, the besiegers were under incompetent leaders, 
whom they treated with contempt. The entrenchment, about a mile 
m circuit, enclosed detached houses and other buildings, the defences 
of which — mud banks and trenches, palisades, crows’-feet, and similar 
obstacles — ^were still incomplete On the east, south and wdit, how- 
ever, outlying buildings served as a protection against artillery, and 
made it impossible for storming parties to advance in strength : the 
one open space where the besiegers could assemble for a general 

^ Cf Kaye, 0^ at 10,66^71. 
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assault or plant batteries to breach the defences was on the north, 
where a high bank, scarped and strengthened by a parapet, formed 
the strongest part of the position Still, no place within was safe. 
Though the gunnery of the besiegers was erratic, sharpshooters kept 
up a galling fire from the surrounding houses Numerous mines were 
sunk with the object of breaching the defences , but almost all were 
stopped or destroyed before they could reach their aim On 21 July 
a sepoy pensioner, named Angad, made his way into the entrench- 
ment, and announced that Havelock, having thrice defeated the Nana, 
was m possession of Cawnpore; but weeks passed away, and the 
expected relief did not arrive Three sevei al assaults were vigorously 
repelled; but the defenders, whose numbers daily diminished, were 
becoming exhausted by incessant toil, and disease still further wasted 
their ranks The chief of the commissaiiat was disabled, and though 
there was actually sufficient gram to last for many months, Inglis 
supposed that the stock was nearly exhausted, and reduced the rations 
Towards the end of August Angad appeared with a letter containing 
the warning that Havelock could not arrive before twenty-five days 
and the ominous injunction, “Do not negotiate, but rather perish 
sword in hand” On 16 September, when more than a third of the 
British soldiers had fallen, he was sent out with dispatches for the last 
time ^ 

Henry Havelock, who had fought with distinction in Burma, 
Afghanistan, Gwalior and the Panjab, had abandoned the ambition 
which he had qualified himself by constant study to fulfil, when, old 
and physically feeble but in spn it indomitable, he was appointed to 
command an army foi the relief of Cawnpore and Lucknow A few 
hours before the siege of the residency began he reached Allahabad 
On the same day Renaud started for Cawnpore at the head of the 
little column which Neill had organised; on 3 July the destruction of 
Wheeler’s force was announced, and a few days later Havelock, with 
a thousi'tfid British soldiers, a hundred and thirty of Brasyer’s Sikhs, 
twenty volunteer tioops and six guns, began his march Charred 
ruins of forsaken villages, corpses hanging from trees along the road, 
testified that Renaud had even exceeded his instructions On the 
1 2th Havelock overtook him, within the next three days, although he 
was obliged to reinforce Neill with a hundred of the Sikhs and to 
disarm Renaud’s mutinous cavalry, he gamed three victories , and on 
the 16th, beneath the fiercest sun which the soldiers had yet felt, he 
defeated five thousand men, whom the Nana himself commanded. 
Next day the victors entered Cawnpore and, hurrying to the Bibigarh, 
saw bdllet-marks, sword-cuts, clotted blood, shreds of clothing, and 
women’s long tresses — the signs of the final mjissacre 

A week elapsed before Havelock was able to push on Neill, who 
arrived on 20 July, was to defend the recovered city; and Havelock, 
^ Gf Holmes, op ai pp 244 sqq. 
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being unable to place more than three hundred men at his disposal, 
fortified the position close to the iiver, which he ordered him to 
occupy. The bridge had been destroyed by mutineers, and it was with 
great difficulty that the passage of the i ivcr, which, swollen by the 
rains, was flowing with torrential force, was accomplished in suc- 
cessive trips by boats On the 25th Havelock, whose force now num- 
beied fifteen hundred, resumed his march After two more victories 
he had advanced about half the way when, reflecting that his little 
army was daily wasted by cholera and the enemy’s fire, that the 
recent mutiny at Dinapore would delay reinforcements, and that, if 
he persisted, hundreds must still fall before he could appioach the 
residency, he reluctantly decided to return From.Mangalwar, only 
five miles fiom Gawnpore, which he leachcd on the last day of July, 
he wrote to inform Neill that he could not attempt to relieve Lucknow 
until he received a leinforcement of a thousand men and another 
battery of guns Aglow with indignation, Neill presumed to admonish 
his superior, who sternly replied “Understand that a considera- 
tion of the obstiuction which would arise to the public service 
alone prevents me from placing you under immediate arrest” 
Nevertheless, reinforced by no more than one company of Biitish 
infantry and a half-battery, and hearing from Calcutta that for two 
months he must expect no more, he once moie set his face towards 
Lucknow, advanced to the point which he had 1 cached befoie, and 
there gamed his seventh victoiy But the reasons that had before 
compelled him to letrcat were hardly less cogent now The mutinous 
Gwalior contingent was reported to be threatening Gawnpore, the 
zammdars, encouraged by his recent retirement, were arming their 
matchlockmen , the cholera was unabated Anxiously considering 
what his duty required, he leturned again to Mangalwar The resolve, 
as he himself recorded, was the most painful that he had ever formed 

Meanwhile Neill, believing that “seventy at the first is mercy m 
the end”, had determined to avenge the massacre m the Bibigaih by 
a punishment that should never be forgotten Every prisoner whom 
he considered especially guilty was to remove the stain of blood from 
an allotted space “The task”, so ran the order, 

will be made as revolting to his feelings as possible, and the Provost-Marshal will 
use the lash in forcing anyone objecting to complete his task After properly 
cleaning up his portion, the culprit is to be immediately hanged. 

But Neill, who had told his chief that his retreat had destroyed the 
prestige of England, was compelled to appeal to him for help, for 
four thousand rebels were threatening to overwhelm his little force 
Havelock, resolved to show that he was undismayed, first adt^anced 
again and routed them, then recrossed the Ganges and re-entered 
Gawnpore The talukdars of Oudh, who, with a few exceptions, had 
hitherto remained passive, now began for the most part, under 
pressure from the rebel durbar, to send their retainers into the field 
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Three days after his return Havelock defeated the force which had 
threatened Neill, but on the next day learned that he had been super- 
seded by Sir Janies Outram, who, moreover, was appointed chief 
commissioner of Oudh Reinforcements were by this time coming up 
the Ganges On 15 September Outram reached Cawnpore, and on 
the following day issued the famous order in which he announced his 
intention of leaving to Havelock the honour of relieving Lucknow 
and of serving under him as a volunteer But m the emotional nature 
of Outram generosity was not quite unalloyed * he intended to be not 
only a volunteer, but a counsellor with a decisive voice. 

Havelock’s force, now more than doubled, numbered about three 
thousand two hundred men A floating bridge was thrown across the 
Ganges, and on 21 September the final advance began Havelock 
had learned from Angad that if the defenders of the residency were not 
relieved before the end of the month, they would have no meat left 
Driving the rebels before them, the troops on the 23rd captured the 
Alambagh, a strong place two miles from Lucknow, where they were 
heartened by the announcement that Delhi had been taken by 
assault Next day, while they were resting, Havelock and Outram 
considered what plan they should adopt on the morrow Although 
rains had made the open country impassable for the heavy guns, 
Havelock argued that the best course would be to cross the Gumti, 
then, after a detour, to recross it by a bridge north of the residency, 
and, thus relieved from the perils of street-fighting, to traverse the 
narrow space that separated the budge from the entrenchment. 
Outram dissented from this view, and, though he had resigned the 
command, dictated to a staff-officer the orders for the advance. The 
troops were to cross the canal by the Charbagh bridge, south of the 
city, then, avoiding the direct road, where the rebels were prepared to 
resist, turn to the right along the bank, and, keeping outside the city, 
move past the palace to their goal Havelock, who had been made 
apparently responsible for what he did not approve, was obliged to 
give way 

The morning of the 25th was beautifully fine Havelock rose early 
and spent some time in prayer. The column advanced under fire to 
the bridge, which was commanded by sharpshooters and defended 
on the farther side by five guns The Madras Fusiliers carried it with 
a rush While the 78lh Highlanders held the bridge-head, the rest of 
the column crossed, and pushed on almost unopposed till they came 
within three-quarters of a mile from the residency, when they were 
met with a heavy fire from the Kaisar Bagh ; but, replying as best they 
could, •they soon found shelter in a court beneath the walls of the 
Chattar Manzil The Highlanders, who had diverged by a shorter 
road, presently appeared and found themselves at the head of the 
column. While soldiers, camels, guns and litters bearing wounded 
men were thronging into the court, Outram and Havelock were 
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observed in animated discussion Outram, arguing that the enemy 
would expect the column to advance through the streets, desired to 
halt for the night, thus allowing the rear-guard to close up, and to 
move on next morning through the successive courts: Havelock, 
seeing that the enemy would then have time to occupy the courts, 
sharing in the ardour of the soldiers, and fearing that the rebels might 
succeed by a desperate effort in overpowering the garrison, implored 
him to push on The discussion waxed warm Outram lost his temper ; 
but he gave way “Let us on then”, he cried, “in God’s name ” 
Highlanders, Sikhs, and Madras Fusiliers moved successively out of 
the court; Neill fell from his horse at the exit, shot through the head; 
but the column, plunging under a hail of bullets from adjoining 
houses through trenches which had been cut across the road, and 
descrying the flag waving on the roof of the residency, struggled un- 
faltenngly on till they entered the entrenchment But though the 
garrison had been reinforced, they had still to wait for the relief that 
would enable the non-combatants to be removed to a place of safety 
Even more important were the events that occurred at Delhi, the 
head-centre of revolt, and in the Panjab, with which it was throughout 
connected The officers whom Dalhousie had selected to administer 
that province were a harmonious brotherhood Except in the Pesha- 
war valley, which was exposed to the raids of turbulent borderers, the 
people had been disarmed; but in the matter of land-revenue they 
had been generously treated ^ Between Sikhs and Hindustanis there 
was a national, between Sikhs and Muhammadans a religious, anti- 
pathy A perennial danger had been removed when Herbert Edwardes 
won the consent of Dost Muhammad, the amir of Afghanistan, to a 
treaty of alliance The sepoys numbered thirty-six thousand but ten 
thousand Bntish soldiers were quartered in the province, and the 
Panjabi Irregulars, some thirteen thousand strong, next to the Gurkhas 
the finest native troops in India, were an additional souice of strength 
When the telegram announcing the seizure of Delhi reacheclLahore, 
John Lawrence was away, but the judicial commissioner, Robert 
Montgomery, was a man of action, and the military officers supported 
him The sepoys at the neighbouring cantonment of Mianmir, 
though they outnumbered the Europeans by eight to one, were 
adroitly disarmed , the native portion of the garrison of Lahore was 
treated likewise, and on the same day Montgomery sent letters of 
warning and instruction to the pnncipal civil officers, nearly all of 
whom justified his confidence Though a mutiny broke out at Feroze- 
pore, where the commandant failed to follow the example of Mian- 
mir, three important stations — ^Amritsar, where the rural pojftilation 
were thoroughly loyal, Kangra, which dominated the hill-country on 
the north, and Phillaur, commanding the Grand Trunk Road — were 
instantly secured 

^ Cf Holmes, 0^ cit pp 33-4, also p supra 
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Meanwhile momentous decisions were formed at Peshawar. 
Herbert Edwardes, the commissioner, John Nicholson, the deputy- 
commissioner, who had so tamed the lawless frontiersmen of Bannu 
that in the closing year of his rule there was not a single attempt at 
crime, Sydney Cotton, the brigadier, and Neville Chamberlain, the 
commander of the Panjabi Irregulars, met in a council of war The 
principal resolutions, confirmed m due course by Lawrence, were that 
a movable column should be formed to repress mutiny wherever it 
might occur, and that recruits should be enlisted from the province 
and the frontier, to absorb and utilise the lawless During the next 
few days Nicholson, in the absence of Edwardes, who had been sum- 
moned to confer with Lawrence, set a watch over every ferry on the 
Indus , but before Edwardes returned treasonable letters addressed to 
sepoys were intercepted, and when Nicholson tried to persuade the 
chiefs of the valley to raise their followers, the answer was significant ’ 
“ Show us that you are the stronger, and there shall be no lack of aid ” 
At midnight on 21 May Edwardes and Nicholson heard that the 
5‘jth Native Infantry at Naushahra had mutinied Itseemed probable 
that a detachment of the same regiment at Mardan had followed their 
example, and that the troops at Peshawar would soon be infected 
The two friends instantly awakened Cotton, who agreed with them 
that the infantry regiments must be disarmed; and in the morning 
all, except those who were needed to carry on the work of the station, 
were forced, despite the protests of their officers, to pile arms Imme- 
diately afterwards a multitude of men, protesting their loyalty, eagerly 
offered to enlist It was now possible to act against the 55th at 
Mardan, who had been joined by the mutineers from Naushahra 
Flying before the force that marched against them, they were hunted 
by Nicholson, who with his mounted police was alone able to overtake 
them, into the hills adjoining Kashmir, where the survivors were 
destroyed by the hill-men, or enslaved, or executed after they sur- 
rendered >n despair Meanwhile Edwardes and Cotton, compelling 
the disarmed sepoys to attend, were hanging or blowing from guns 
deserters and mutineers, and, having proved themselves the stronger, 
they had no difficulty in enlisting the recruits whom they required 

Not every station, however, was so firmly held At Jalandhar, in 
the opposite extremity of the province, the brigadier neglected to 
disarm his sepoys, and when they mutinied delayed to pursue them; 
but the deputy-commissioner of Ludhiana, through whose district 
they passed on their way to Delhi, did all that one man could to repair 
the error, and speedily put a stop to the commotion which their 
presenc«f caused Lawrence, fearing that the sepoys at Multan would 
rise as soon as they heard of the mutiny, and knowing that the loss of 
that station would involve the loss of the Southern Panjab, determined 
to disarm the garrison, although, for want of an adequate British force, 
he had hitherto shrunk from the attempt Major Crawford Chamber- 
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lain, in whom he had more confidence than in the commandant, was 
entrusted with the duty, which he successfully performed “The dis- 
arming at Mooltan”, said Lawrence, “was a turning point in the 
Punjab crisis, second only m importance to the disarmings at Lahore 
and Peshawar.” 

Lawrence was thinking not only how he could save the Panjab, but 
how he could contribute to the recovery of Delhi As soon as he saw 
that the Panjabi soldieis had no fellow-feeling with the Hindustanis, 
he lesolved to compensate for the losses entailed by mutiny and de- 
sertion by augmenting their numbers, and fiom first to last thirty-four 
thousand Panjabi troops were raised A 6 per cent loan, to be lepaid 
within one year, first opened by the commissioner of the Cis-Satlej 
states, was soon extended to the whole province, and though bankets 
and merchants were chary in contiibuting, the chiefs who had helped 
the government with their arms subscribed libci ally The police, loyal 
from the outset, were stiengthened Criminals were ruthlessly 
punished, and eveiy plunderei who was caught was forced to make 
restitution, but there was no great increase in violent crime The 
treasure in the various stations was secured with the loss of not moie 
than ten thousand pounds Some districts remained absolutely tranquil 
throughout, and the comparatively few disturbances that arose, 
generally from distrust of the stability of British lule, were mostly 
traceable to the machinations of Hindustanis, large numbci s of whom 
were expelled Nearly all the civil courts remained open , the revenue 
was paid almost in full, and attendance at the goveinment schools 
was but little diminished In the Cis-Satlcj states, wheie it was not 
less important to maintain older than in Peshawar in order to lepel 
the influx of mutiny fi om the cast, the task was exceptionally difficult 
The mixed population, more akin to the Hindustanis than to the 
Panjabis, sympathised with the mutineers, and violent crimes in- 
creased alarmingly but the commissionei , Barnes, suppoited by the 
rajas of Patiala, Nabha and Jhind, and by the Sikh portipn of the 
inhabitants, stamped out every symptom of revolt; and by the end of 
July the crisis was over So successfully, in short, was the Panjab 
ruled that Lawrence, loyally aided by Bartle Frere, the commissioner 
of Sind, who sent battalion after battalion to support him, was able 
to supply the army at Delhi with stoi es of every kind and to 1 einforce 
it by troops of all arms, British and Panjabi The Guides, that famous 
corps of frontiersmen which left Mardan when the seizure of Delhi 
was announced, marched for three weeks at the rate of twenty-seven 
miles a day, encamped on the Ridge on the day after Barnard arrived, 
and within three hours engaged the mutineers Twenty-eight years 
later a civilian, himself destined to rule the Panjab, listened m his 
novitiate to Sikhs who proudly related how they had fought for the 
raj in the days of Nicholson ^ 

^ O’Dwyer, India as I knew it, p 40 
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But when Barnard took command, his army, far too small to invest 
Delhi, could not attempt without siege artillery to breach the walls. 
All that he could do was to cling to the Ridge, and with this object 
he posted piquets at various buildings, the most important of which 
were Hindu Rao’s house on the right and the Flagstaff Tower on the 
left On the fourth day Metcalfe House, between the Ridge and the 
city, was captured and placed in communication with the Flagstaff 
Tower, and Barnard was persuaded to sanction a plan for a coup-de- 
main\ but an accident prevented it from being attempted, and an 
amended plan was so strongly opposed by his advisers that he declined 
to accept It In the next week, however, the assailants made some 
progress The possession of Metcalfe House had made it impossible 
to turn their left, successive attempts to capture Hindu Rao’s house 
were repulsed , and although the mutineers made a great effort on the 
centenary of Plassey, they were expelled from an important building 
in the subuib of Sabzi-Mandi, south-west of the Ridge, the loss of 
which prevented them from attacking the British rear without a long 
detour Reinforcements had already begun to arrive, and Colonel 
Baird Smith, who on 3 July took ovci the post of chief engineer, 
destroyed several bridges over canals on the rear and the south-west 
of the Ridge, and thus made the position comparatively secure But 
the mutmeeis also had been reinforced, many British soldiers had 
fallen or succumbed to disease, and on the 5th Barnard, who, though 
he failed to inspire confidence, had won the affectionate respect of all, 
died of cholera A few days later his successor. General Reed, who 
had long been in poor health, resigned in favour of Wilson 

Some weeks earlici Lawrence had infoimed Edwardcs that he 
intended, if the army at Delhi should appear in danger of failing, to 
send the British troops in the Peshawar valley to help them and invite 
the amir of Afghanistan to occupy the valley on the understanding 
that, if he pioved faithful, it should be ceded in perpetuity Edwardes 
was amazed The amir, he insisted, would regard the offer as signi- 
fying the end of the British raj, and would follow the retreating troops 
as an enemy To cede Peshawar would involve the loss of the Panjab ; 
but all would be well if wc maintained the capitals on the sea and the 
frontieis, for “Between the two it is all a family quarrel, an insurrec- 
tion in our own house” Finally he declared that rather than obey an 
order to abandon Peshawar, he would feel bound by conscience to 
resign and explain his reason to the government Canning, to whom 
Lawrence appealed, saw that to abandon terntoiy would be fatal, 
and decided,just before Wilson took command, in favoui of Edwardes ^ 
Meantfhile fresh bands of sepoys had been streaming from all 
quarters into Delhi Their officers were unable to contiol them 
Hindus quarrelled with Muhammadans; both plundered the shops, 

' Gf Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence^ ii, 49 sqq , Cunningham, Earl Canning, 
pp 122-4 
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debauched the wives and daughters of respectable citizens, and treated 
the aged king with gross disrespect; while all who had anything to lose 
lamented the downfall of the British raj ^ It was the custom that each 
successive band should go into action after its arrival; and fighting 
on the Ridge was maintained without a pause. In six weeks there 
were more than twenty combats The British troops cheerfully en- 
dured the discomfort of water-logged tents, kept up their spirits by 
riding f)ony-races or playing cricket, and, though many of them treated 
the camp-followers with a cruelty which Wilson could not wholly 
check, fraternised cordially with their gallant comrades, the Gurkhas 
and the Guides Foot by foot they added to their ground until Sabzi- 
Mandi was completely in their power; and by the end of July in- 
variable defeat was weakening the confidence of the enemy. Still, 
Delhi remained in their possession, and the Panjabis weie losing 
confidence in the British power 

Nicholson, who had taken command of the Movable Column, 
almost immediately found it necessary to disarm two of the regiments. 
On 8 July, heaiing at Amritsar that an outbreak had occurred at 
Jehlam, he disarmed a third; and two days later, learning that the 
garrison of Sialkot had broken loose, he disarmed a body of his own 
cavalry belonging to one of the mutinous corps His remaining force 
consisted of no more than one untried British regiment, a few Panjabis 
and undisciplined police sowars, and nine guns ; but within the next 
two days, after covering forty-fbui miles m a single march, he defeated 
the Sialkot mutineers on the Ravi, near Gurdaspur Four days later 
he annihilated the survivors, who had sought refuge on an island in the 
river, and on the 24th set out for Delhi On the last day of the month 
a body of sepoys who had murdered four of their officers at Lahore 
was beaten on the Ravi by native police and villagers, and on the 
following day Frederick Cooper, the deputy-commissioner of Amritsar, 
who had captured the survivors, put them all to death, and thus 
(Montgomery declared) saved the Lahore division , 

Other dangers were not less successfully overcome Edwardes 
compelled the capitalists of Peshawar, who shrank from supporting 
a government which they no longer trusted, to contribute four 
hundred thousand rupees to the loan, disturbances on the border 
were suppressed, partly by force, partly by tactful management ; and 
at Peshawar, where one of the disarmed regiments, stimulated by a 
fanatic, seized the weapons belonging to newly raised irregulars, seven 
hundred mutineers were either slam in pursuit or summarily executed. 
Nevertheless, disbelief in the vitality of British power was begetting 
disaffection in the Panjab, now denuded of so many troopfb 

About a fortnight after Nicholson arrived at Delhi it became known 
that the siege-train was at last approaching. A strong body of sepoys 

* Cf Metcalfe, Two Native Narratives of the Mutir^ in Delhi, Press List of Mutiny Papers, 

>857 
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marched to intercept it; but Nicholson signally defeated them, and 
on 4 September the train arrived Wilson was ill and overwrought, 
but, influenced by Baird Smith, who, though he was suffering intense 
pain from a neglected wound, and was weakened by chronic dysentery, 
had established an ascendancy over him, he consented to prepare for 
the assault ^ The mutineers were still twice as numeious as their 
opponents, and only the lack of a directing mind, who would have 
concentrated on the decisive point forces that were wasting their 
strength elsewhere, prevented the disparity from being overwhelming 
Within the next few days the engineers, protected by the fire of field- 
guns on the Ridge, constructed four siege batteiies opposite the 
northern face of the city , and the gunners, working under a galling 
fire of musketry (for the hostile guns were soon silenced), destioyed 
the bastions and breached the curtain On the 1 3th Wilson and Baird 
Smith arranged the plan of operations The first and second columns 
were to storm the breathes, the third to penetrate the city through 
the Kashmir gate, aftci it had been blown open, the fourth to expel 
the enemy from the western suburbs and then to enter the city by the 
Kabul gate, opened by their comrades fiom within. The command 
of the operations was entrusted to Nicholson The breaches, examined 
undei the starlit night, were reported practicable; and Wilson, 
accepting the advice of Baird Smith, ordered the assault to be de- 
livered at dawn 

About thiee o’clock the whole camp was astir Sikhs, Pathans, 
Gurkhas and Kashmiiis stood side by side with Englishmen The 
mutineers had filled up the bleaches in the night, and it was necessary 
for the batteries to reopen, but at length the impatient troops were 
permitted to advance The first two columns under a fire of musketry 
and an avalanche of loosened stones, by which many of the ladder- 
men were killed, fought their way into the city, the third, followed 
by the reserve, achieved its aim, but the fourth, disorganised and 
disheartened by the disablement of their commander, failed, and 
Hindu Rao’s house, threatened by their emboldened opponents, was 
with difficulty saved Meanwhile Nicholson, seeing that the mutineers 
in the city were legaining courage, attempted, despite the failure of 
the fourth column, to assault the Lahore bastion, which the com- 
mander of the second had neglected, in default of express orders, to 
attack, but the cannonade which he encounteied was so appalling 
that his men shrank from the final rush, and while he was appealing 
to them he fell mortally wounded The result of the day’s fighting, in 
which about one-fourth of the attacking force had fallen, was that the 
space between the north-eastern angle of the city and the Kabul gate 
was in British hands Wilson was so dissatisfied that he spoke of with- 
drawing the troops altogether ; but Baiid Smith and Neville Chamber- 
lain induced him to hold on 

^ Gf Vibart, Richard Baird Smith, pp 49 sqq >121 sqq 
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Next day many of the British soldiers, finding bottles of beer, wine 
and spirits which the mutineers had purposely left in deserted shops and 
on the pavements, became helplessly drunk, while of those who were 
not exposed to or resisted this temptation many were enticed into dark 
alleys and killed Infuriated by this, their comrades, though they 
treated women and children with forbearance, showed no mercy to 
the men By the 19th the city was completely mastered. The king 
had been persuaded by a traitor to remain with his family at the tomb 
of Humayun outside the city, where he was captui ed by Hodson, the 
famous leader of light horse, who also shot the old man’s sons after they 
had surrendered “This sad act was most uncalled for”, wrote Hope 
Grant, rejecting the plea of a possible rescue ^ 

Though the recovery of Delhi, which, like the relief of Lucknow, 
had been accomplished without 1 einforcements from England, ended 
hopes of resuscitating the Moghul Empire, and in the Panjab restored 
waning confidence in British power, it was too late to pioduce all the 
results that had been expected A column, dispatched from Delhi 
through the Doab, burned villages, diove mutineeis before it, and at 
Agia defeated a force which had alaimed the garrison; but the bands 
which It had scattered returned after it passed and renewed their 
depredations In the spring of the next yeai the king of Delhi, found 
guilty of rebellion and complicity in murder, was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life but John Lawience, pleading with Canning for 
the citizens, many of whom had been tried and executed by a merciless 
commission,® insisted that the great mass were innocent, and the 
territory of Delhi was placed under his control It remained for the 
veteran. Sir Cohn Campbell, who had been appointed commander- 
in-chicf, to paralyse the suiviving energies of the revolt 

His first aim was to relieve Lucknow Havelock had been only just 
in time to avoid encountering mutineeis from Delhi, who reinforced 
the besiegers, and to prevent their ovei whelming the garrison Within 
two days after his arrival the troops that had not been able, to join in 
the final advance made their way into the entrenchment Outram, 
in order to accommodate the multitude under his command, seized 
and occupied the palaces along the Gumti, and in frequent sorties 
destroyed hostile batteries; but his force was not strong enough to 
remove the non-combatants, for whom, moreover, he was unable to 
procure carriage, and he found that there was enough food to last 
several weeks Lack of vegetables, however, produc etl scurvy, while 
the soldiers had no tobacco, and the cold autumnal air penetrated 
their summer clothing. Meantime Sir Cohn was providing for the 
equipment of his expected reinforcements, securing the roafd, which 
was infested by rebels in Bihar, and, since the railway was open only 
as far as Ramganj, arranging for transport thence to Allahabad On 
3 November he reached Cawnporc. Tantia Topi with the Gwalior 

^ Holmes, op at pp. 384-7 * Cf Metcalfe, op. at, p. 7a. 
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contingent, which Sindhia could no longer restrain, was threatening 
that city; but Sir Cohn, rejecting the advice of Outram, who urged 
him to secure its safety first, resolved to advance, and contented him- 
self with leaving a detachment under General Windham to oppose 
Tantia. On the 13th his force, numbering about five thousand men, 
encamped at the Alambagh The chief engineer advised him to adopt 
the plan which Havelock had proposed— to cioss the Gumti and 
recross it near the residency Though this route traversed open ground, 
where the heavy guns could act and the enemy were not prepared, 
he preferred the advice of Outram, who recommended him to cross 
the canal near its junction with the iiver, and thence to follow the 
route by which the main body had advanced in September On the 
1 6th the army crossed the canal The enemy, deluded by a recon- 
naissance which Sir Cohn had made on his left, offered no opposition 
till the advanced guatd, moving in a narrow lane, was deluged by a 
hail of bullets from the Sikandai Bagh on its right For the moment 
the situation seemed almost desperate but by hcrtiilean efforts a 
troop of horse artillery clambered up the bank on the side of the lane, 
heavy guns were dragged thiough an opening which the sappers cut, 
and within an hour a breach appeared The defenders, trapped 
between the assailants and others who had forced an enti ance through 
a door, were gradually overpowered, and by sunset the survivors, 
crowding into the toweis at the angles of the building, were utterly 
destroyed Nearer the residency, the Shah Najif, a large mosque, 
standing in a garden surrounded by a wall, withstood the heaviest 
artillery, and Sir Cohn had ordered the guns to be withdrawn when 
a Highland regiment passed through a cleft which had fortunately 
been discovered in the wall, and found that the garrison had fled 
Havelock had already captured buildings on the cast of the residency 
next day the only remaining strongholds that barred the advance 
were stormed, and in the aflernoon the relieving army joined the 
garrison ‘Two days later. Sir Cohn having secured his left flank, the 
women and children, the sick and the wounded, were removed. 
Outram and Havelock besought him to seize the Kaisar Bagh and 
thus re-establish British supremacy; but, although the formidable 
citadel was breached within three days, he refused to leave behind 
the small force for which they asked, insisting that his entire army 
would be needed to secure Cawnpore The gairison therefore 
evacuated the entrenchment, and two days later Havelock, weakened 
by privation, succumbed to dysentery On the 27th Sir Cohn, leaving 
Outram at the Alambagh to withstand the rebels until he should 
himself return to crush them, marched with the convoy for Cawnpore. 
The low tremulous sound which tells that artillery is at work at some 
distant place was plainly heard. 

Sir Cohn had ordered Windham to occupy and strengthen the 
entrenchment which Havelock had constructed, to send on to Luck- 
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now any British infantry that might join him, and, if Tantia should 
threaten to attack him, to extend his force conspicuously in advance 
of the entrenchment, but not to assume the offensive unless there 
should be no other way of saving the position fiom bombardment. 
Learning that Tantia was near, Windham obtained leave to retain 
a portion of the expected reinforcements, but within the next few 
days various reports led him to fear that his chief had suffered a 
reverse Knowing that if he himself should be attacked, the defensive 
display preset ibed by Sir Cohn would be of no avail, he had prepared 
and forwarded for approval a plan for destroying two of the most 
important posts which Tantia occupied ; but, owing to the interruption 
of communication, he received no reply Though he shrank from 
executing this plan on his own 1 esponsibility, he attacked and defeated 
a detachment which Tantia personally c ommanded, but immediately 
retreated and selected a more defensible cncamping-ground, west of 
the town Hearing that all had gone well at Lucknow, he hoped that 
Tantia would not ventuie to attack him before Sn Cohn returned. 
Tantia, however, knew that Windham would not have followed up 
a victory by retreat if he had not felt anxious; his own force was 
enormously superior; and in the next two days he twice defeated 
Windham, who failed at the critical moment to support his best 
officer, and was ill-served by another. Sir Cohn, who received urgent 
letters on his march, rode on, fearing that the bridge might have been 
destroyed, in advance of the column, and at sunset saw the battle still 
raging and flames rushing up above the city But Windham had pre- 
served two vital points not only the bridge, but also the entrenchment 
remained intact Next morning Tantia opened fire upon the bridge, 
but his artillery was overpowered, and Sir Cohn’s army, with the 
convoy, safely crossed For a week he remained on the defensive, 
to allow the convoy to get out of danger , but on 6 December he gained 
a victory which would have been decisive if the chief of the staff had 
not missed a chance of cutting off the retieat of two-thirds of Tantia’s 
army 

While Sir Colin, kept inactive by want of carriage, was awaiting 
the return of the carts that had transported the convoy to Allahabad, 
he thought out his plans for the rest of the campaign Before he could 
reconquer Rohilkhand and Oudh, it was necessary to get control of 
the Doab As three of the important points — ^Delhi, Agra and Alla- 
habad — were already in his possession, it only remained to secure the 
fourth, Fatehgarh, on the Ganges, east of Agra This was accomplished 
by converging columns, which drove numbers of rebels in^ Rohil- 
khand, whereon many of the villagers supported the re-established 
civil officers Sir Cohn desired to utilise the remaining months of cool 
weather for the reconquest of Rohilkhand, for, knowing that the 
subjugation of Oudh would require a longer time, he was unwilling 
to expose his troops to the hardships of campaigning in the summer, 
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and he believed that it would be safe to wait until the autumn if the 
rebels were prevented from invading other provinces. But Canning 
pointed out that military must give place to political reasons. To 
restore order m Rohilkhand, which had long been under British rule, 
was a matter of police : Oudh represented a deposed dynasty, and all 
India was waiting to see whether the British could regain their 
sovereignty Sir Cohn loyally obeyed. In order to maintain his hold 
upon the Doab and to cover the march of reinforcements to Cawnpore, 
where they were to concentrate before advancing against Lucknow, 
he retained the position at Fatehgarh, and made an airangement with 
John Lawrence, in accordance with which a force was to hold 
Rohilkhand m check until it should be time to reconquer it 

Ever since Sir Cohn left Lucknow, Outram had defended the 
Alambagh against a force which outnumbered his in the proportion 
of thirty to one, thus nullifying the activity of a hundred and twenty 
thousand rebels, preserving the safety of Cawnpore, and preparing 
for Sir Cohn’s return. On 28 February, 1858, Sir Cohn left Cawnpore, 
where he had been superintending preparations for the siege of Luck- 
now, and marched to Banthira, near the Alambagh, where the whole 
army — the most powerful that a British general had ever commanded 
in India — was assembled A Gurkha force, under Jang Bahadur, the 
virtual ruler of Nepal, and a column under General Franks, which 
had conjointly enabled the civil authorities to resume their work in 
the Benares and Allahabad divisions, were coming to take part m the 
siege Lucknow had been strengthened by the destruction of the 
bridges over the canal and by three successive entrenchments which 
protected the eastern side of the city, the innermost covering the 
Kaisar Bagh But the rebels had made one fatal blunder As neither 
Havelock nor Sir Cohn had opeiatcd beyond the Gumti, they had 
neglected the defence of the northern side Sir Cohn accordingly 
adopted a plan devised by the chief engineer. Brigadier Robert 
Napier ,While he himself crossed the canal and, turning the enemy’s 
right flank, moved against the Kaisar Bagh along the Hazrat Ganj, 
by which the Highlanders had advanced in September, Outram was 
to cross the 1 iver and take the left flank in reverse Aided by Outram’s 
enfilading fire. Sir Cohn’s force found the first line of works abandoned, 
then, turning the others, sapped through the houses on the left of the 
Hazrat Ganj, and finally captured the Kaisar Bagh, the Chattar 
Manzil, and other palaces on its right, but three successive oppor- 
tunities of cutting off large rebel bands were lost. Outram, who asked 
leave to recross the river and attack the rebels while they were de- 
moraliSfed by the loss of the citadel, was forbidden to do so unless he 
would promise not to lose a single man ; and m the next few days some 
thirty thousand were allowed through mismanagement to escape. 
When, on 2 1 March, the city was again in British hands, the province 
remained in possession of the enemy. 
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Meanwhile Canning had committed an error which made re- 
conquest still more difficult Before the siege began he forwarded to 
Outram a proclamation, to be addressed after the capture of the city 
to the civil population, confiscating all lands except those held by a 
few loyalists, offering immunity from disgrace to all who had not 
murdered Europeans and who should instantly submit, but warning 
them that for any additional boon they must trust to the mercy of the 
government Outram, reminding him that in the original settlement 
the talukdars had been unjustly treated, declared that if nothing mote 
than their lives and freedom from impiisonment wcie offered, they 
would be driven to wage a guerrilla war, whereas if the possession of 
their lands were guaranteed to them, they would assist in restoring 
order The only concession which Canning could be induced to make 
(though John Lawrence had pleaded for an amnesty to all mutineers 
and rebels who had not committed muidei) was to inscit a clause 
piomising that those who would support the government immediately 
might expect a large measure of indulgence The promise was geneially 
disregarded, and the bolder spirits determined to resist to the last 

Before the lecovery of Lucknow, Kunwar Singh, undaunted by the 
defeat which he had suffered near Arrah, had taken advantage of the 
withdrawal of troops, who were needed foi the siege, to invade the 
Benares division Sir Cohn sent a force to the i escuc, and soon after- 
wards the old Rajput died, but throughout the summer and the 
autumn his followers maintained a gueirilla war in western Bihar 
The lack of the amnesty for which Lawience pleaded was sorely fell. 
“We must cling together”, said a prisoner, “for when we go home we 
are hunted down and hanged ” Detached parties, when they could 
be brought to action, were invariably defeated, but the rebels, as a 
whole, were too swift to be caught When they were confined by seven 
converging columns within a narrow space, and success seemed 
certain, one column was delayed, and the entii e body escaped through 
the gap It was not until October, when the younger Havckick per- 
suaded his chief to try the effect of mounted infantry, whom he had 
himself hjistily trained, that they were driven into the Kaimur hills, 
where, before the end of the year, their organisation was destroyed. 

To understand how Sir Cohn was able to undertake securely the 
reconquest of Rohilkhand and Oudh, it is necessary to ti ace the c ourse 
of events in the Bombay Presidency and the centi al provinces Lord 
Elphinstone, the governor of Bombay, equipped a column to support 
the Central India Agency, and throughout the Mutiny regarded the 
interests of his own charge as subordinate to those of the empire The 
Bombay army, on the whole, was tolerably staunch In Bombiiy itself, 
though the sepoys were in a mutinous temper, order was preserved 
by the skilful management of the superintendent of police A plot 
was discovered in the recently annexed state, Satara, and the con- 
spirators were punished But the principal danger was m the southern 
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Maratha couutiy, where many landowners had been aggrieved by 
the action of the Inam Commission, and the people were excited by 
the momentary triumph of the Nana A mutiny occurred at Kolha- 
pur, intercepted letters revealed a Muhammadan conspiracy; and 
emissaries from the Nana caused a local rebellion but order was 
restored by Colonel Le Grand Jacob, whom the governor had en- 
trusted with discretionary power ^ 

In Central India the most important point was Indore, the capital 
of the Maratha prince, Holkar, who, in the absence of the agent, 
Sir Robert Hamilton, was undci the supervision of Colonel Durand 
The only British troops available were the gunners of a single battery 
at the neighbouring station of Mhow, but on hearing of the outbreak 
at Meerut, Durand summoned a detachment of Bhils and a force 
belonging to the contingent that protected the begam of Bhopal, 
while Holkai contiibutecl a small force Towards the end of June 
Durand learned that the column which Elphinstone had equipped 
eould not advance, and on i July Holkai’s troops, who were imme- 
diately joined by the infantry of the Malwa and Bhopal contingents, 
mutinied The Bhils and the Bhopal cavahy did nothing, and Durand 
was forced to rctieat with the women and children undei the escoit 
of the cavah y who, though not actively mutinous, refused to remain 
To reach Mhow was impossible, for the approach to the road was 
eommanded by the mutineers, and the cavahy insisted on going to 
Sehore in Bhopal The commandant at Mhow, howevei, suppoited 
by Holkar, who, if he had before been half-hearted, now proved him- 
self loyal, assumed the duties of the agent and restored order in his 
own district, though in the surrounding counti y anarchy was rampant 
Durand himself, moving southward from Sehore, joined the column 
dispatched by Elphinstone, which he thenceforth commanded, at 
Asirgarh, and returned to Mhow, wheie he was kept inactive by stress 
of weather When the dry season began he marched northward, 
quelled the insurrection in Malwa, and in December returned to 
Indore, where, before transferring his charge to Hamilton, he insisted 
that all who had been concerned in the mutiny should be punished ^ 
Another Maiatha, the widow of the raja ofjhansi whose dominions 
Dalhousie had annexed, had already planned revenge Within a 
month of the outbreak at Meerut the garrison mutinied , a general 
massacre of Europeans followed , and the ram, buying ovei the sepoys, 
who had threatened to set up a rival, fortified her city, raised an army, 
and prepared to defend her counti y to the last ® 

In Bundelkhand, although many of the chiefs rebelled. Lieutenant 
Osborn(?^ the political officer at Rewah, condueted affairs so skilfully 
that communication between Bombay and Calcutta remained un- 

^ Gf Jacob, Western India before and during the Mutinies, pp 148 sqq 

^ Cf H M Durand, Life of Sir Henry Durand, i, 197 sqq 

® Holmes, op c%t pp 491 sqq, and references there cited 
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broken In the Sagor and Narbada territories, south of Bundel- 
khand, disturbances were general, but farther south, in the recently 
annexed province of Nagpur, the authorities sternly repressed the 
first symptoms of disorder In Hyderabad, where were congregated 
numerous Muslim fanatics, the resident, Major Davidson, supported 
by the Nizam’s able minister, Salar Jang, kept the peace, despite active 
propaganda; and a band of Rohillas, who attacked the residency, was 
scattered by a shower of canister from the Madras Horse Artillery, 
who, like all the troops of that presidency, were staunch ^ It was 
reserved for Sir Hugh Rose to restore British supremacy in the heart 
of the peninsula and to prepare the way for the final efforts of Sir Cohn 
Campbell. 

In accordance with a plan formed by Sir Robert Hamilton, a 
Bombay column, under Rose, was to march from Mhow by way of 
Jhansi to Kalpi, while a Madras column, under General Whitlock, 
marched northward across Bundelkhand Leaving Mhow on 
6 January, 1858, Rose joined his and brigade at Sehore Capturing 
rebel forts and defeating all whom he encountered in the field while the 
I St brigade on his left cleared the great road from Bombay, he was 
within a day’s march from Jhansi when he received a dispatch from 
Sir Cohn, ordering him to turn aside and succour a chief who was 
besieged by the Gwalior contingent under Tantia Topi Fortunately 
Hamilton, who, as a political officer, ventured to use his own discre- 
tion, directed him to disregard this order, and two days later the siege 
of Jhansi began Within the next four days the whole of the ist brigade 
and the siege-train arrived Even at night the besiegers lay on their 
arms and by day were dazzled by the glare and half-stifled by the 
scorching wind The besieged never ceased firing except at night, and 
even women were seen working m their batteries The siege had lasted 
nine days when Tantia appeared with twenty-two thousand men 
Without suspending the bombardment. Sir Hugh collected all the 
men whom he could spare, and on the following day defeiited him. 
Two days later, after a desperate resistance, the city was taken by 
assault, and on the following night the ram, quitting the fort, rode 
with a few attendants for Kalpi After halting for nearly three weeks 
to collect supplies and ammunition. Sir Hugh, though the sick list 
was daily lengthening, resumed his march, defeated Tantia again m 
the battle of Kunch, and prepared to finish the campaign Whitlock, 
partly owingto his own inactivity, was too late to join him , but Sir Colin 
sent a force to his support Half of his own troops were sick, all were 
ailing, and he himself had suffered repeatedly from sunstroke, but on 
22 May a final victory gave him possession of Kalpi He wa?looking 
forward to a period of rest which might enable him to recruit his 
health when he heard of an event which caused a sensation throughout 
India The ram and Tantia, boldly marching with the remnant of 

^ Holmes^ op cit pp 498 sqq Gf Meadows Taylor, op ett p 382 
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their force to Gwalior, where Sindhia’s army deserted to them, seized 
the fortress and proclaimed the Nana as Peshwa The main artery of 
communication between Bombay and the North-Western Provinces 
was in danger Sir Hugh instantly took the field again, won a battle 
on the outskirts of Gwalior, in which the ram, whom he esteemed as 
“the best and bravest military leader of the rebels”, fell, defeated 
Tantia on the following day, and restored Sindhia to his throne 
Tantia with four thousand men fled into Rajputana, and during the 
next eight months, crossing and recrossmg the Ghambal, the Nar- 
bada, and other iivcrs, doubling again and again like a hunted 
hare, but still hoping to find support for his master, he contrived, 
thanks to the marvellous speed of his followers, to escape the many 
columns that pursued him Early m 1859 the fugitives who had not 
dispersed surrendered, and a few weeks later Tantia, betrayed as he 
wandered in the jungle by a feudatory of Sindhia, was taken in his 
sleep Condemned by a court-martial on the charge of rebellion, he 
was hanged on 18 April at Sipri in the Gwalior state ^ 

The campaign of Sir Hugh Rose had 1 elieved Sir Colin Campbell 
from anxiety for his rear After the recapture of Lucknow he pro- 
posed to undertake forthwith the rcconquest of Oudh, which his own 
rcmissness had made necessary, but Canning replied that the Hindus 
of Rohilkhand, who were almost all friendly, might turn against the 
government if it delayed to overthrow Khan Bahadur Khan Three 
columns, supported by that which had guarded Fatehgarh, converged 
on Bareilly, and by the end of May, although the moulvi of Faizabad, 
who had led the assailants of Outram at the Alambagh, gave con- 
siderable trouble, Rohilkhand was completely subdued In Oudh, 
wheic the peasant cultivators, hardly noticing the movements of the 
rebels, weie busy in the fields, the mutineers, the troops of the deposed 
king, the talukdais’ clansmen, and the Muhammadan zealots formed 
distinct groups A force which had been detached by Sir Cohn did 
what w«!s possible, and many talukdars, trusting to the assurances of 
Montgomery, who had succeeded Outram, that their land should not 
be confiscated, tendered their submission, but the number that re- 
mained in arms was still considerable In October, when the weather 
became cool, and the sepoys had mostly dispersed, Sir Cohn began 
his campaign Success was less swift than it might have been if he had 
followed the advice of Outram, who, pointing to the example of the 
younger Havelock, urged him to form a corps of mounted infantry; 
but the cordon with which he sui rounded the province was of over- 
whelmyyig strength, and by the end of December the rebels had been 
driven into Nepal Still, in many parts of the peninsula small columns 
were employed in hunting down marauders , and it was not until the 
end of 1859 that India was restored to something like its normal state. 

It remains to consider certain questions relating to the Mutiny, the 

^ Cf Holmes, op at pp 503 sqq and references there cited 
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isolated rebellions connected with it, and the disturbances to which it 
gave rise among the civil population Before the story of the greased 
cartridges was circulated, there was no definite plot for a general 
rising of the Bengal army, and it is improbable that such a plot was 
formed even aftei the first mutinies For, though Cracroft Wilson, 
the judge of Moradabad, collected evidence which convinced him 
that 31 May had been fixed foi a simultaneous revolt, and that the 
plan was man ed by the pi ematui e outbreak at Meei ut, John Lawrence 
found m the numeious intercepted letters wiitten by sepoys not the 
faintest hint of an organised conspiracy, while none of the faithful 
sepoys, none of the condemned mutineers who might have saved their 
lives by disclosing it, if it had existed, knew anything about it In 
reply to questions put to prisoners in the North-Western Provinces, 
the cartridge, and it alone, was named as a giievancc 

While the mutmeeis lacked a head, many weie half-heaited and 
fought reluctantly against the leaders whom they had been accus- 
tomed to obey, and between the various groups there was a want of 
concert Sikhs, Panjabis, Gurkhas fought whole-heartedly against 
them Even so, however, the prospects of the British would have been 
almost desperate if Indian princes — particularly the rajas of Patiala, 
Jhind and Nabha — had not given invaluable aid Cohn Campbell 
made serious mistakes and lost precious opportunities, but his critics, 
who contrasted him with the men wlro, without help from England, 
had repelled the first onslaught of the mutineers, and complained 
that with forces enormously superior he was slow in extinguishing the 
revolt, forgot that his task, in itself even harder than theirs, was 
rendered still more difficult by the delay in offer mg an amnesty and 
by the confiscation proclaimed by Lord Canning 

Although many whose pride was offended by the domination of an 
alien and infidel race, or who had personal objects to gain, desired 
the overthrow of the British raj, diversities of race, rank, status, aim 
and, above all, religion made it impossible for them to oombine 
Aggrieved chiefs, such as Kunwar Singh, dispossessed land-holders, 
villagers who objected to taxation, hereditary thieves, budmashes of 
every kind took advantage of the prostration of authority to redress 
their grievances, to rob, or to gratify private animosities, but civil 
disturbances, except in a few isolated regions and on the part of a few 
embittered or fanatical groups, never amounted to rebellion After 
the Mutiny broke out, the titular king of Delhi was proclaimed head 
of a movement by which Muhammadan zealots hoped to regain 
supremacy, but this probably deterred many to whom Muhammadan 
rule was abhorrent from supporting the mutineers The Nana, pro- 
fiting by the military rising which he had helped to encourage, 
became the representative of those Marathas who desired to restore 
the power once exercised by the Peshwa Among the states which 
Dalhousie had annexed rebellion broke out in Jhansi and Oudh 
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alone , and in Oudh it was due not to annexation, but to the harshness 
with which the talukdars were treated, to the failure of Havelock’s 
earlier attempts to relieve the residency, to the abandonment of 
Lucknow, justifiable though it may have been, by Sir Cohn Campbell, 
to the errors which he committed during the siege, and to Canning’s 
impolitic proclamation These rebellions arose in consequence of the 
Mutiny, and there is no evidence that any of the lebels, except the 
Nana, conspired before it began 

Dalhousie, except in so far as he had failed to remedy the indisci- 
pline of the army, which was rather the business of the commander- 
in-chief than of the governor-general, and had neglected to safeguard 
Delhi and Allahabad, was unjustly blamed, and has been fully 
vindicated Even the annexation of Jhansi would have been harmless 
if It had been supported by armed force , the increase of European 
troops, for which he had in vain pleaded, would have at least averted 
the worst calamities of the Mutiny, while by the constiuclion of roads 
and telegraphs, and by the administration which he bestowed upon 
the Panjab, he contributed much to the power by which the Mutiny 
was quelled 

Even before the reconquest of Oudh an event had occuired which, 
while It maiked the restoration of Biitish supiemacy, inaugurated a 
new peiiod of Indian histoiy The East India Company, upon which 
all political parties in England agreed in tin owing the blame of the 
Mutiny, was abolished, and India was to be ruled in the name of the 
queen A proclamation, prepared under her direction, announced 
that the government of India had been assumed by the queen, that 
Lord Canning was to be the first viceroy, and that all officers who had 
been in the service of the Company were confiimed in their offices, 
that all treaties made by the Company with Indian princes were to 
be maintained, that the queen desired no extension of territory, 
piomised full lehgious toleration to her Indian subjects, and would 
always respect their ancient usages, that she offered pardon to all 
rebels ancl mutineeis who had not directly taken part in the murder of 
Europeans, and that she would constantly endeavour to promote the 
prosperity of het Indian dominions 
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The government of India is an amazingly complex and dual form of adminis- 
tration It has two chiefs, the secretary of state here, the man at the desk and on 
the front bench m this country, and the viceroy, the man on the spot in India It 
IS the latter who, at any rate in India, is invested with paramount power, but the 
final responsibility rests with the secretary of state * 

In his British Government in India Lord Cur/on further observes 

This dualism has arisen not merely from the simultaneous existence of one half 
of the government in England, and the other half in India, for that is a feature of 
the administration from a sovereign centre of all dependencies or dominions, but 
from the subdivision of that authority both in England and in India ‘ 

The subject of this chaptei is the histoiy of the London branch of 
British administration in India from 1858, the memorable year which 
was marked by the end of the Mutiny and the proclamation of Lord 
Canning as first viceioy and governor-general for the crown, to 1918, 
the year which saw the conclusion of the great wai 

In February, 1858, a weighty and dignified petition® was presented 
to both houses of parliament on behalf of the East India Company 
It failed to avert the impending sentence, but certainly influenced 
subsequent legislation 

The petitioners assumed that the minister of the crown who would 
henceforward conduct the home portion of the administration of 
India would be assisted by a council composed of statesmen ex- 
perienced in Indian affaiis The knowledge necessary for governing 
a foreign country, and in particular a country like India, could not 
possibly be possessed by anyone who had not devoted a considei able 
portion of his life to the acquisition of it The council should be 
qualified not only to advise the ministei, “but also by its advice 
to exercise a certain degree of moral check” The minister would 
generally be unacquainted with India and would constantly be ex- 
posed to solicitations from individuals and bodies 

either entirely ignorant of that country or knowing enough of it to impose on those 
who knew still less than themselves and having very frequently objects in view 
other than the good government of India 

British public opinion was necessarily unacquainted with Indian 
affairs and therefore liable to be misled The responsible rrltnister’s 
council should, therefore, derive sufficient weight from its constitution 

^ Lord Curzon, Hansard, 13 July, 1917, xxv, 1027-8 
* n, 67 

® Hansard, 1858, cxlviii. Appendix 
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to be a substantial barrier against inroads of self-interest and ignorance 
in England from which parliament could hardly be expected to afford 
a sufficient protection. The council must be so constituted as to be 
personally independent of the minister, and should feel itself responsible 
for recording an opinion on any Indian subject and pressing that 
opinion on the minister whether it was agreeable to him or not The 
minister when overruling his council must be bound to record his 
views Thus the council would be a check and not a screen Otherwise 
It would merely serve to weaken the minister’s responsibility and “to 
give the colourable sanction of prudence and experience to measures 
in the framing of which these qualities have had no share”. 

A council composed of crown nominees would not preserve the 
independence of judgment which had marked the court of directors. 
If a substantial portion of the old spirit was to remain, a majority at 
least of the council which would assist the new minister for India 
should hold their seats independently of his appointment That body 
should not be smaller in numbeis than the existing court of eighteen 
directors The petitioners went on to plead for the continuance of 
the existing system, to urge that the present home government of India 
was not really a double government, as the final word always rested 
with the cabinet, and that a new arrangement which in any way 
checked the minister’s discretion would be liable to a similar reproach. 
This reproach, however, originated 

in an entire misconception of the functions devolving on the home government of 
India, and m the application to it of the principles applicable to purely executive 
departments 

The executive government of India was and must be situated in India 
Itself The court of dnectors was not so much an executive as a 
deliberative body Its principal function and that of the home govern- 
ment generally was not to direct the details of administration, but to 
scrutinise and revise the past acts of the Indian government, to lay 
down principles and issue general instructions for their future guidance 
and to give or refuse sanction to great political mcasutes which were 
referred home for approval Such functions admitted of and required 
the concurrence of more judgments than one They were more 
analogous to the functions of parliament than to those of an executive 
board; and it was considered an excellence in parliament to be not 
merely a double but a triple government The petitioners ended by 
praying that no change should be made in the constitution of the 
Indian government until the conclusion of “the present unhappy 
disturbances or without a full pievious enquiry into the operations of 
the present system”. 

But both the great political parties in parliament were resolved 
that there should be no delay in completing the process which had 
definitely begun in 1853 It was an obvious anachronism that a 
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chartered company should take part m admimstenng a great empire 
It was wrong that there should be a Company’s army and a royal 
army, an Indian and a royal navy In India itself the prestige of the 
Company had lately suffered irretrievable damage ^ Immediately 
after the presentation of the Company’s petition. Lord Palmerston, 
then pnme rmnister, introduced his bill for transferring the govern- 
ment of India entirely to the crown * But when the bill had been read 
a second time he was turned out of office on the Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill, and was succeeded by Lord Dei by Then Disraeli, who came in 
as Derby’s chancellor of the exchequer, introduced a new bill which 
provided the Indian minister with a council composed partly of 
crown nominees and partly of persons to be elected by two con- 
stituencies, one consisting of men who had served in India or possessed 
financial interests in that country, the other made up from the parlia- 
mentary electors of the leading commercial cities of the United 
Kingdom, London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow and Belfast 
These proposals, foi which Loid Ellenborough, then president of the 
Board of Control, was largely responsible, were received with general 
ndicule® and were dropped Ellenboiough’s dispatch to Canning 
regarding the Oudh proclamation caused his own resignation His 
successor. Lord Stanley, piloted certain resolutions through the House 
of Commons which formed the basis for a measure destined to regulate 
the government of India from London for sixty- two years * Its main 
provisions were 

{a) The place of the Board of Control and court of directors would 
be taken by a secretary of state in council The new secretary would 
be assisted by a “Council of India” consisting of fifteen members, of 
whom eight were to be appointed by the crown and seven were to be 
elected by the directors of the East India Company The majority of 
both appointed and elected members were to be persons who had 
served or resided in India for ten years at least, and had not left the 
country more than ten years before their appointment ^ Future 
appointments or elections were to be so regulated that nine at least 
of the members of council should hold these qualifications Future 
vacancies in crown appointments would be filled by crown nominees ; 
vacancies among the seven members elected by the directors would be 
filled by persons co-opted by the council No member could sit or 
vote in parliament All would hold office during good behaviour and 
could be removed only on petition by both houses of parliament 

{b) The council would conduct Indian business tiansacted in the 
United Kingdom and would correspond with the Government of 
India, but would not possess the initiative which had all alon^ rested 
with the com t of directors It could give its opinion only on questions 

^ Martineau, Life of Frere, i, 230 

* Hansard, 1857-8, cxlviii, 1276 

* Idem, exux, 1675, cf also 1677 

* Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Dtsraelt, iv, 138, 164-5 
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referred to it by the secretary ofstate, who would preside over meetings 
with power to overrule should he be unable to obtain agreement. In 
such an event he might require that his opinion and the reasons for it 
should be entered in the minutes of the proceedings, and any member 
who had been present at the meeting could exercise the same privilege. 

(r) The secretary of state might constitute committees of his council 
for the more convenient transaction of business, and might distribute 
departments of business among those committees He would direct 
the manner m which all business should be conducted The council 
would meet once at least every seven days and could do no business 
without a quorum of five. 

(d) Communications from the secretary of state to the governor- 
general, and orders proposed to be made in the United Kingdom by 
the secretary of state, must, subject to certain provisions, be either 
submitted to a meeting of the council or be deposited in the council- 
room for seven days before issue Any member of council might record 
his opinion on any such communication or order in a minute-book 
kept for the purpose, and a copy of such entry would be sent forthwith 
to the secretary of state If a majority minuted against a communica- 
tion or order, the secretaiy of state must, if adhering to such com- 
munication or order, record his reasons. 

(^) Orders of the secretary of state relating to expendituie and 
loans required the concurrence of a majority of the Council of India 
The revenues of India, which would be charged with a dividend on 
the Company’s stock and with their debts, could only be used for the 
purposes of the government of India Clause 41 of the act provided 
that no grant or appropriation of any part of such revenues or of any 
property coming into the possession of the secretary of state in council 
should be made without the concurrence of a majority of votes at a 
meeting of the council All powers of issuing securities for money in 
the United Kingdom vested in the secretary of state in council must 
be exercised by the former with concurrence of a majority of votes at 
a council meeting 

(/) The salary of the secretary of state and the cost of his office 
would be chaiged to the revenues of India A statement of “moral 
and material progress ” would be annually submitted to parliament 
The secretary of state would every year lay Indian accounts before 
parliament, on occasions which became famous as “budget debates”, 
although in fact they were simply reviews of Indian affairs 

(^g) It Wcis provided that urgent communications or orders which 
did not, under the terms of the act, require the concurrence of a 
majority of council votes, might issue on the authority of the secretary 
of state alone without reference to the council But in such cases the 
secretary would record the reason for urgency and give notice thereof 
to the members of the council. 

(h) Orders concerning the levying of war or the making of peace, 
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or the treating or negotiating with any prince or state, which virtually 
gave effect to cabinet decisions and did not require the suppoit of a 
majonty of council votes, might be marked as “secret” and sent off 
on the authority of the secretary alone without any notice or reference 
to the council “Secret” dispatches from the governor-general in 
council or the governors of Madras or Bombay relating to such 
matters need not be communicated to the Council of India 

(i) Appointment to the offices of governor-general and governors 
of presidencies vested in the crown The governor-general would 
appoint heutenant-govemors to provinces subject to the approval of 
Her Majesty. Members of the various councils in India would be 
appointed by the secretary of state in council 

{j) The naval and military forces of the Company were transferred 
to the crown, their separate local character being retained It was 
directed by clause 55 that except foi the purpose of preventing 01 
repelling invasion, or under other sudden or urgent necessity, Indian 
revenues should not be applicable for military operations outside 
India without the consent of parliament 
The basic piinciples of the bill were fully discussed in parliament ^ 
The object was to vest full charge of the government of India in the 
crown “m order that the diiect superintendence of the whole empire 
nught be placed under one executive authority” The new secretary 
of state would be a member of the cabinet His individual responsi- 
bility was essenUal His decision would be final on all matters But 
he should not be allowed to choose all his councillors, for the council 
should possess considerable independence * It must exercise “moral 
control” * As Sir Henry Maine subsequently observed, the ultimate 
power of the secretary of state was regarded with apprehension by 
certain speakers in the House of Commons On 23 June the directors 
drew up a letter criticising the bill and stating that in then opinion 
the council should have more than a consultative voice m all questions 
regarding expenditure In such cases the secretary of state should not 
be able to exercise his overruling power Precautionary provisions 
were then engrafted on the bill and appeared as clauses 41 and 55 * 
The semi-independenl status accorded to the Council of India by 
the cabinet was approved by Mr Gladstone for the opposiUon ® In 
order “ to clothe this new body with all the moral weight and influence 
that was consistent with retaining intact the respomibihty of the 
secretary of state”, he recommended that its first members should be 
named in the bill Each nomination would thus receive the express 
approval of parliament This would give the council a start which 
would secure for it a good character hereafter It needed atl possible 
weight at this time of transition from one form of government to 

* Hansard, 1858, cxiix, cl * Idem, cl, 2066 ® Idem, cli, 323 

* Unpublished memorandum, dated 8 November, 1880 

* Hansard, cli, 470, 757-8 
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another and there were precedents for such procedure The proposal 
was rejected by the cabinet, mainly on the ground that, if accepted, it 
would deprive the court of dnectors of the power of electing any 
members of the new body The government wished to avoid needless 
changes It had found in the court of directors a council in being 
which consisted partly of crown nominees and partly of persons elected 
by the Company’s court of propiictois It would practically con- 
tinue this council, increasing the number of nominees and reducing 
the number of elected members so as nearly to equalise the two 
varieties ^ 

Both the cabinet and parliament desired to deal tenderly with the 
Company which had fallen before “the inevitable consequences of 
time, change and progress”,^ and to set up a substantial barrier 
against inroads of unbalanced sentiment and attempts to debit the 
revenues of India with unfair charges. India must not be brought 
into the cockpit of party politics The members of the Council of India 
must be “neidiei the masteis nor the puppets but the valuable 
adviseis of the new minister” ^ 

While, howevei , the council would be invested with an appreciable 
degiec of independence and would be so laige as to represent the 
vaiious presidencies and public services in India, it would have no 
powers of initiative, and would, in the mam, confine its attention to 
such questions of policy and matters of first-class intei est as were laid 
before it by its president, who m “secict” affairs could act by himself 
entirely apart from his councillois * He was a member of the cabinet 
which could not be forced to take into its confidence any given 
number of persons whom it did not wish of its own accord to con- 
sult The president of the Board of Control had always possessed 
the piivilege of communicating with the go vcrnoi -general through 
the secret committee of the court of directois m legard to “secret” 
business ® 

Secret enders, howevei, concerning the levying of war and other 
matters might involve considerable expenditui e from Indian revenues. 
It was somewhat difficult to sec how members of council could in such 
cases discharge their statutory responsibilities 

While It was hoped that all these airangements would conduce to 
the bettci government of India, the cabinet was convinced that, in 
Lord Deiby’s woids, “ the government of India must be, on the whole, 
carried out m India itself” ® Intel fcrence should be on as small a 
scale as possible, although, apart from the large amount of Indian 
business which was necessarily transacted in England, since parlia- 
ment was responsible to the nation for the administration of India, it 
must discharge its responsibilities conscientiously. 

^ Hansard, cLi, 759-60 * Idem, cxlix, 820 

* Idem, CLI, 1454-5 ‘ Idem, cli, 1457-8 

* Lee-Warner, Dalhousu, 1, 107-8 * Hansard, cli, 1448 
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The Act “for the better government of India” (21 &22 Viet c 106) 
received the royal assent on 2 August, 1858, and a month later the 
directors issued their last instructions to their servants in the East and 
in memorable words commended their splendid trust to the care of 
the sovereign of Great Britain 

Let Her Majesty appreciate the gift — let her take the vast country and the 
teeming millions of India under Her direct contiol, but let Her not forget the great 
corporation from which she has received them nor the lessons to be learnt from its 
success 

Lord Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, who, as president of the 
Board of Control, had piloted the bill of 1858 through the House of 
Commons, was the first secretary of state for India With the board’s 
two secretaries, he migiated to a new India Office which took the 
place of the Company’s East India House ^ The secretaries became 
the first Parliamentary and Permanent Under-Secretaries of State for 
India Resigning in 1859 with the Conservative cabinet, Stanley was 
succeeded by Sir Charles Wood, who, as president of the Board of 
Control, had been responsible for the Charter Act of 1853 and the 
education dispatch of 1854, and now held office till 1866 with excellent 
results He was a single-minded man,** of great knowledge, patience 
and judgment, and was largely responsible for the success with which 
Indian affairs were conducted during a very difficult period of transi- 
tion and reconstruction The arrangements for the councils of the 
governor-general and those of the governors of Madras and Bombay, 
the setting up of new High Courts of Judicature, the reorganisation 
of finances, the codification of the law, railway extension, the amal- 
gamation of the queen’s and the Company’s British regiments, the 
determination of the number of British troops to be quartered in India, 
the adjustment of numerous conflicting interests, all demanded careful 
consideration in London The council was a very strong one, including 
ex-directors and men who had earned distinction in the Mutiny 
penod Although there were necessarily differences of opinion and 
outlook from time to time, although the transaction of business by 
committees sometimes caused irritating delays, although time was 
sometimes wasted over trifling financial questions which could better 
have been decided in India,® some years after quitting office Wood, 
who had meantime become Lord Halifax, told the House of Lords 
that any secretary of state who firmly and honestly discharged his 
duties would never experience the slightest difficulty with his council * 
On a subsequent occasion he 

deprecated any measure which could diminish the independence anif’self-respect 
of the council, for a strong council was needed to give the secretary of state the 
support requisite for resisting party pressure, a pressure not always applied in a 
manner beneficial to India ® 


* Foster, East India House, pp 153-4 * Cf Hansard, cxlviu, 1298 

• Martineau, op cit i, 447 * Hansard, cxcv, 1085 * Idem, caccvi, 693 
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In 1866, however, a more brilliant and impulsive, but less patient and 
experienced, secretary of state presided at the council-board Lord 
Salisbury (then Lord Cranborne), while m office, avoided an open 
breach with his council But afterwards, when speaking in the House 
of Lords as Marquis of Salisbury on 1 1 March, 1 869, on “ the Governor- 
general of India Bill”, he expressed his belief that the “tutelage” in 
which the secretary of state for India was held by his council was 
injurious to the good government of that country In such matters 
as railway guarantees and other commercial affairs the council’s 
“veto” was a protection, but, with that exception, responsibility 
should lie with the secretary of state alone Opportunity should be 
taken of another bill then pending to clear up “the mystery” which 
enabled the council, under cover of vetoing money questions, to inter- 
fere in eveiy other measure on the plea that it involved money con- 
siderations and thus to become “an incubus on the minister”.^ 

On this occasion Lord Salisbury was followed by his successor in 
office, the Duke of Argyll, who assured him that there was no mystery. 
The true interpretation of the law was that the secretary of state was 
“absolutely supreme” in financial, as in other matters, and could 
overrule his council whenever he thought fit to do so The duke was 
aware of no case in which the council had set up its authority in 
opposition to the will of the secretary of state On 1 9 April, in bringing 
forward the “Government of India Act Amendment Bill”, he ex- 
plained to the House the history of clause 41 in the act of 1858 which 
had given 1 ise to Loi d Salisbui y’s contention Considerable discussion 
followed, and extended over 29 April, when the bill was read a second 
time, to 13 May, when Lord Salisbury moved and withdrew an 
amendment The subject revived m a debate m the House of Com- 
mons on 17 August, 1880, when it was raised by Fawcett, the econo- 
mist, afterwards postmaster-general ^ The view eventually taken was 
that the true intentions of parliament in enacting clause 41 of the act 
of 1858 \^ere to impose constitutional restraint on the powers of the 
secretary of state with respect to the expenditure of money, but by no 
means to extend the effective assertion of this restraint to all cases, 
especially where imperial questions were concerned The secretary of 
state was a member of the cabinet and in cabinet questions the views 
of the cabinet must prevail It was never intended that the council 
should be able to resist the cabinet by stopping supplies Vis-d-vts the 
secretary of state, as representing the lattei, the Council of India 
possessed no veto. As Sir Henry Maine expressed it, “any such 
power given to the council and exercised by it would produce before 
long a combination of both the great English parties to sweep away 
the council itself” ® 

In the course of the debate in the House of Lords on 13 May, 1869, 

' Hansard, cxciv, 1074 * Idem^ cclv, 1452 

* Unpublished memorandum 
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the Duke of Aigyll stated^ that Lord Salisbury had been moved to 
raise the question by the opposition which his council had offered to 
a project put forward by certain commercial bodies to which the 
secretary of state had agreed The council had been supported by the 
Goveinment of India, but had eventually given way In any case, 
clause 41 of the act of 1858 survived Lord Salisbury’s assault 

The “Government of India Act Amendment Bill”, which pio- 
duced the Lords debate of 13 May, 1869, contained proposals for 
altenng the life-tenure of members of the Council of India to one of 
ten years, which might, for reasons of public advantage, be extended 
to fifteen years The secretary of state justified his recommendation by 
the rapid changes which were taking place in India, largely as a result 
of extending railway communications, and by the need of not only 
intimate but recent Indian experience on his council * His views 
were accepted by the House Lord Salisbury moved an amendment 
to the bill proposing that in future all members of the council should 
be appointed by the crown None should be co-opted by the council 
Itself The amendment was earned and embodied in the bill, together 
with a provision transferring from the secretary of state in council 
to the crown the light of filling vacancies on the councils of the 
govcinor-general and govemois in India The general effect of the 
legislation and debates of 1869 was to strengthen the position of the 
secretary of state vts-d-vis his council His position vts-d-vis the Govern- 
ment of India was fortified by the completion in 1870 of a direct 
telegraph line between India and England by submarine cable through 
the Red Sea He could thus less than ever be confiontcd with accom- 
plished facts 

For years after 1869 the history of the Council of India was un- 
eventful When Loid Salisbuiy again presided ovei the India Office 
(1874-7) his Afghan and Noith-Wcst Fi on tier policy, espetially the 
occupation of Quetta and the separation of the trans-Indus distiicts 
from the Panjab, was stiongly opposed by members of his council who 
followed Lord Lawrence’s lead ® But a secretary of state who could 
rely on cabinet support could now certainly get his way Although, 
according to Lord Salisbury’s biographer, he was a believer “in the 
virtue of a single inspiration and in the evil of hampering it by the 
intrusion of competing ideas”, he was exercised by the problem of 
combining an independence of initiative m the government of India 
with his own responsibility foi final decision, and considered that 
It could be solved only by private correspondence between himself 
and the viceroy * He carried this doctrine to lengths to which Lord 
Northbrook refused to follow him • 

Lord Northbrook recognised the subordinate position of the viceroy but held 
that parliament had conferred certain rights, not only on the viceroy, but on his 

^ Hansard, cxovi, 700 

* Idem, cxcv, 1077-8 Cf Martineau, op cit 1, 356-7 

• Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Lord Salisbury, ii, 159 


* Idem, pp 65-6 
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council, which differentiated the latter in a very notable degree from subordinate 
officials ^ 

Loid Cromer has stated that Lord Salisbury was disposed to reject, 
and, he thought, to underrate, the value of the views of Anglo-Indian 
officials 

This does not appear to have been the practice of some of his 
successors Lord George Hamilton, who first as under-secretary and 
afterwards as secretary of state introduced thirteen Indian budgets in 
the House of Commons, writes that the Council of India was really a 
cabinet with the important exception that its procedure and powers 
were prescribed by an act of parliament It had absolute control over 
Indian expenditure It preserved an unbroken record of the reasons 
for expenditure of all kinds and performed the business of checking 
far moic effectively than the treasury, obtaining better results from 
the expenditure sanctioned ^ ^Loi d Randolph Churchill found the 
coum il “an invaluable instrument” ® 

As rcgaids the general policy of the India Office in the latter years 
of the nineteenth century, although relations between India and 
England had become more intimate, involving a constantly increasing 
degree of intciferencc, and though the cases in which final orders 
could be passed in India had become less frequent, yet the secretary 
of state did not constantly interfere m the ordinal y work of Indian 
administration, but mainly confined his action to answering references 
from the Indian government - Apart from great political or financial 
questions, the number or nature of these leferenccs depended on the 
character of the governor-general for the time being The secretary 
of state initiated almost nothing In domestic affairs the Indian 
government was almost independent so long as it was content to 
cairy on without laigcly inci easing the cost of existing establishments 
or me lining new and heavy charges The secietary of state had no 
disposition to interfere needlessly m the details of administration in 
India, but was sometimes subjected to piessure which could with 
difficulty be resisted On such occasions the council was extremely 
useful It furthei assisted in pi eservmg continuity of administrative 
principles in India wheie the official personnel was necessarily always 
changing 

The views of the majority of the Council of India on the subject of 
divided contiol of the India aimy provoked the impatience of Lord 
Ripon who, at the close of the first yeai of his viceroyalty, complained 
of the increasing interference of the India Office which he ascribed to 
the “subordinates”, and the fact that Lord Hartmgton, then secretary, 
was overworked with other than Indian business But had the same 

^ Mallet, Life of Korthbrooky p qi 

^ Parliamentary Remtniuences and Reflections (187^-1880), pp 307-8 
® Winston Churchill, Life of Lord Randolph Churchilf i, 475 
* Strachey, Indtay pp 74-81 (1911 ed ) 
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viceroy received the warning drawn up by Sir Henry Maine, the most 
prominent member of the then existent Council of India, relating to 
the projected Ilbcrt bill, he might have been saved from a course of 
action which he lived to regret bitterly The council had in 1883 
desired Lord Hartington, then secretary of state, to transmit Maine’s 
“secret” memorandum to the viceroy, but this was not done, and 
they were subsequently consoled by Lord Kimberley, Hartington’s 
successor, with the just reminder that they should formally have 
conveyed the warning themselves ^ 

Meantime the constitution of the council was slightly altered In 
1876 the secietary of state was allowed to appoint not moie than three 
special experts (legal or financial) on the old tenure of good behaviour 
In 1889 he was allowed to abstain from filling vacancies until the 
number of members should be reduced to ten Reduction was asked 
for in the interest of economy In the previous year the council had 
been joined by one of its most distinguished members. Sir Alfred 
Lyall, described by Lord George Hamilton as his “right-hand 
adviser”, who held office for fifteen yeais and has left us some passing 
impressions of its proceedings Fresh from governing great provinces 
he wrote 

The India Office is comfortable and convenient, but rather depressing in the 
first place, death visits the council rather frequently secondly, we have all rather 
the look of old hulks laid up in dock, and are men who have said good-bye to active 
service, thirdly, the distance and difference between London and India makes one 
feel as if looking at things through a glass darkly, and not face to face, and in a year 
or two I shall begin to distrust my own )udgmcnt«y In council we stand up and 
orate, which breaks down desultory discussion, but is no good for thrashing out 
questions ® 

Again, he says Tone can prevent some mischief but do little good on 
the council ” HA year later, however, he liked his work, found that it 
gave him enough to do and even more than he cared for In 1894,. 
with all his colleagues, he protested vainly and vigorously against the 
exclusion of cotton goods from the general import duty of 5 per cent , 
as a serious concession to British interests which would damage Indian 
confidence in the British Government 

Neither parliament nor the secretary of state was inclined to inter- 
fere with the administration of India as long as all went well and 
Indian affairs hardly touched Bntish politics. Between 1880 and 1905 
so little did parliament seriously concern itself with Indian domestic 
business that m 1889 and 1891 the secretary of state was able to dis- 
regard resolutions of the House of Commons relating to the opium 
trade,® and in 1894, after consulting the Government of lodia, he, 
declined to take action on another resolution of the same House in, 
favour of simultaneous examinations in England and India for adJ 

* Wolf, Life of Ripon, ii, 137-9 * Durand, Life of Lyall, p 332 

• Debates of 3 May, 1889, and 10 April, 1891, Hansard, cccxxxv, cccLn 
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mission to the civil service ^ The general feeling in this country was 
that Indian affairs were safe in the hands of the Indian government; 
and as late as 1904 Lord Curzon, after his first term of office, struck 
no jarring note when he asked that his government might not be 
bothered with “an excessive display of parliamentary affection” and 
declared that the ideal party in England for people in India was the 
party which would act “both as the impartial umpire as well as the 
superior authority in the disputes that sometimes arise between us, 
and that will not unduly favour the home country at our expense” 
A year later, however, the viceroy resigned in consequence of a 
difference with the Home Government and secretary of state, the bitter- 
ness of which is recalled by some of his last words * The quarrel came 
as a climax to various disagreements, and at one time Lord Curzon, 
with evident inj'ustice, ascribed to the members pf the Council of 
India “a desire to thwart and hinder his work” ®xAfter his departure 
a new era began The partition of Bengal produced a violent agita- 
tion; a revolutionary movement gradually emerged into view, a 
scheme of wide constitutional reform was projected, and in 1907 
John Morley, then secretary of state, desiring to add two Indian 
gentlemen to his council, introduced and carried through parliament 
a bill which empowered him to increase the strength of that body 
from twelve to fourteen* No member would be appointed who had 
been absent from India for more than five years, and no member 
would hold office for moie than seven years Salaries of members 
were reduced from ;i(^i200 to /^looo J 

General J H Morgan says that no more autocratic secretary for 
India ever reigned at Whitehall,'^none ever consulted his council less, 
and none ever admonished a viceroy more It must be remembered 
that Morley was subjected to considerable pressure from the left wing 
of his own party But there is ample evidence to support General 
Morgan’s views, both in a letter from Lord Minto to Lord Stamford- 
ham dated 5 July, 1910,® and in Morley’s own Recollections Yet it is 
evident that at one time Morley was anxious not to depress but to 
elevate the position of the Council of India In August, 1907, he 
invited Lord Cromer to join® it and Cromer consented Then the 
secretary of state discovered that the act of 1858 forbade the appoint- 
ment of anyone “capable of sitting and voting in parliament” He 
wrote to Minto on 23 August, 1907, that he would propose to the 
cabinet that the law should be altered, for Cromer would “give to my 
council a strength and authority in the public eye, of which, if we are 
in for troublesome times, we shall stand in much need” The project, 
however, unfortunately fell through; and Morley was left with coun- 
cillors, none of whom individually carried weight in parliament 

^ Pp 368-70, infra * British Government in India, ii, 255 

* Ronaldshay, Curzon, 11, 237 * John Viscount Morley, an appreaation, p 32 

® Buchan, Memoir of Lord Minto, p 31 1 ® Morley, Recollections, ii, 233 
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Regarding some of these as reactionary, he opened his doors wide to 
irresponsible advisers;^ and finding no particular difficulty in getting 
his own way, absorbed in the fascination of his task, gathered more 
and more power into his own hands, much to the vexation of a long- 
suffering viceroy * 

The close of the Morley regime found the late Mr E S Montagu, 
as pailiamentary under-secretary, enquiiing into the conduct of 
business at the India Office The Marquess of Crewe, its new head, 
introduced proposals for reform which appear to have largely 
emanated from Montagu, and were rejected by the Lords after an 
illuminating debate 

On 3 1 July, 1913,10 answer to a question put by Viscount Midleton, 
|[-.ord Crewe announced his intention of introducing proposals for 
legislation which would facilitate and quicken India Office procedure 
by making the transaction of council business by committees excep- 
tional and no longer usual ® Members of council would now be 
attached to particular departments They would be reduced to eight 
or ten, the two Indian members being letained, and would become 
whole-time servants, their salaries being raised once more to 1 200 
They must possess recent experience, and, if qualified by official 
service, would sit on the council m the concluding years of their active 
service and not in the fiist years of their retirement The secretary of 
state emphasised the I'alue of the council, which assisted him by 
enabling matters to come up for decision in a more compact and 
concentrated way than they did in other offices He deiivcd marked 
advantage in case of a diffeience of opinion and a discussion on a 
particular subject in council, from being obliged to present that sub- 
ject in a more accuiatc form than he probably would do if he had 
only to argue the pros and cons of it with himself. Moreover, and 
this was by no means the least important point, the council greatly 
strengthened the position of the secretary of state in dealing with the 
government of India, especially if he were a new-comei to,office 

If the existence be conceived of a viceioy backed by a body ol local experts oi 
long practical experience, then, I think, the secretaiy of state would need to be a 
Bismarck to hold his own in any controveisy against so powerful a combination as 
that, and the only result, as I think, would be that India might be brought more 
often than it is into the cockpit of pailiamentary politics 

The council’s financial powers wet e such that in theory it might make 
the government of India undei our parliamentary system almost 
impossible, theoretical possibilities, however, need not alarm practical 
men who were anxious to agree if they could A proof of thk was that 
in matters not financial “in which the secretaiy of state could overrule 
his council’’, such a step had been taken only “on the very rarest 
occasions” In 1914 Lord Crewe introduced a “Council of India” 

‘ Cf Hansard, cxcv, 1083 * See Buchan, 0^ at p 312 » Hansard, xiv, 1574-86 
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bill based on these views and including two novel proposals (a) for 
imposing statutory obligation to appoint two persons domiciled in 
India to the council, selected from a list drawn up by the non-official 
members of the imperial and provincial legislative councils m British 
Indiay^(^) for amplifying the list of “secret” matters with which, 
under the act of i%8, the secretary of state could deal exclusively 

The bill was rejected by a large majority of the Lords It was 
strongly condemned by Lord Curzon as designed to withdraw from 
the council’s cognisance an enormous number of questions covering 
the whole sphere of Indian government and to reduce that body, 
which by its passive acquiescence in the removal of the capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi had already shown itself flexible and pliant, to “an 
impotent and costly sham” ^ In proposing to compel the secretary 
of state to choose two Indian politicians as his councillors, it was for- 
gotten that the council was a body of experts, not one of politicians 
or public speakers 

Lord Curzon’s reference to the Delhi policy takes us back to certain 
incidents of the year 191 1 which formed an extraordinary episode in 
the constitutional history of British India ® 

In 1876 Disraeli’s government introduced a Royal Titles bill which 
was intended to mark the new relation which, since 1 858, the sovereign 
had occupied towards her subjects in India The bill passed through 
parliament by a very large majority; and in Mr Buckle’s words' 

1 he world understood that a new pledge had been given of the dt termination 
of the British crown to cherish India, and her piinces and peoples understood that 
their sovereign had assumed towards them a nearer and more personal relation ® 

At a great duibar held at Delhi on i January, 1877, Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed “Queen-Empiess of India” On i January, 1903, 
at a second Delhi diirbai her successor was proclaimed “King- 
Emperor” On 12 December, 1911, theie was a third Delhi durbar, 
distinguished beyond its predecessors by the pi csence of the sovereigns 
themscDes and by the remarkable announcements which were made, 
on the advice of his ministers, by the king-emperor Up to that time 
all changes of signal importance in the government of India had taken 
place after full discussion 111 parliament and under parliamentary 
sanction Now, however, changes of great moment were proclaimed 
of which parliament had no previous cognisance At the durbar His 
Majesty announced that the capital of India would henceforward be 
Delhi and not Calcutta , the partition of Bengal, which had caused 
such bitter controversy, would be revoked, Bengal would be one 
province under a governor in council , a new province of Bihar and 
Orissa would be created, Assam would once more be the charge of 
a chief commissioner. These measures, which necessarily involved 
heavy expenditure and far-reaching consequences, naturally pro- 

Hansard, xvi, 484 “ Curzon, op at ii, 119 

® Ltfe of DtSToeh, iv, 93, 167, v, 471 
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voked the criticism that the cabinet had “used the authonty of the 
sovereign to settle in their own way an issue of an acutely controversial 
character” ^ They originated with the governor-general in council, 
found favour with the secretary of state and the Asquith cabinet, and 
were therefore accepted by the Council of India, who can hardly have 
obtained an opportunity to give even a passing thought to the large 
issues and heavy expenditure involved Approval was transmitted to 
the governor-general; and parliament only became awaie of all that 
was contemplated after His Majesty had made the announcement. 
Lord Crewe argued inter alia that in fact the action taken was ad- 
ministrative and did not require parliamentary sanction The original 
partition of Bengal had been carried out without refei ence to parlia- 
ment. But in fact these later changes were of far greater moment even 
than that ill-starred measure 

In the third year of the last war, the Council of India and the India 
Office came prominently befoie the nation ^^The management and 
conduct of the campaign in Mesopotamia had been originally en- 
trusted to the government and military authonties in India -^The 
commission of enquiry which was appointed, after the capture of 
Kut-el-Amara by the Turks, and sat in London, commented un- 
favourably on the India Office organisation and on the substitution of 
pnvate telegrams from the secretary of state to the viceroy for public 
telegrams which would have passed through or been communicated 
to the Council of India^The practice had so much developed of recent 
years as to make the private telegrams “almost the regular channel of 
official inter-communication ” * There were strong and obvious ob- 
jections to this procedure The pnvate telegrams, moreover, did not 
always remain in the office, for Lord Morley had taken his away. 
Neither the Council of India nor the governor-general’s council had 
been kept in touch with the varying fortunes of the Mesopotamian 
expedition, the control of which had beef^ 

narrowed down to two high officials, both heavily charged with many otlfcr anxious 
and pressing duties, and both permanently stationed in localities which had little, 
if any, private or personal touch with the forces campaigning in Mesopotamia ® 

The conclusions of the commission were debated in both houses 
of parliament and led to the resignation of the secretary of state, 
Mr Austen Chamberlain, who had succeeded late to a situation created 
by others His predecessor. Lord Crewe, contended in the House of 
Lords that the policy of the expedition all through was a matter for 
the cabinet and the cabinet alone * His own private telegrams of 
importance relating to this matter had been made official ^d were 
preserved at the India Office 

Lord Islington, under-secretary of state, admitted that private 
telegrams had been excessively employed ® In future they would be 

' Lord Curzon, ap Hansard, xi, 142 * Report of Mesopotamia Commustoriy p 102 

* Idtmy p 103 * Hansard, xxv, 929 ® Idem^ 952 
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fewer and wherever possible would be made “official” after dispatch.- 
The India Office was not established or equipped for the conduct of 
an extended campaign outside India 

Lord Curzon said that without the m^hmery of private letters and 
telegrams the government of India, anCamazingly complex and dual 
form of administration” which had two chiefs, could not go oi^ Still 
these communications should not be employed to such an extent as to 
leave the Council of India at home in ignorance of what was being 
done The secretary of state and the viceroy must not become “ a kind 
of concealed duumvirate ’*v They would gam by acting with, and not 
without, their councils In the Commons Montagu, who was then 
out of office, had attacked the government of India as too wooden, 
inelastic and antediluvian for modern purposes T'he British democracy 
had never enjoyed an opportunity of trying to rule India Even if the 
House of Commons were to give orders to the secretary of state, that 
minister could be overruled by a majority of his council in vital 
matters He knew of one case in which 

It was a very near thing, where tlie action of council might without lemedy have 
involved the goveinment of India in a policy out of harmony with the declared 
policy of the House of Commons and the cabinet 

The whole system of the India Office was designed to pi event control 
by the House of Commons, for fear that there might be too advanced 
a secretary of state The statutory organisation of the office produced 
an apotheosis of circumlocution The whole system of governing India 
must be explored in the light of the Mesopotamian Commission 
Report 2 

Mr Chamberlain explained that both Lord Crewe and himself had 
acted in relation to the Mesopotamian campaign as spokesmen of His 
Majesty’s goveinment Supreme control had been exeicised by the 
secretary of state on behalf of and by direction of the cabinet The 
India Office was notorgamsed to conduct military opci ations and never 
attempted to do so It would therefore have been better if from the 
first the control exercised on behalf of His Majesty’s government had 
been vested in the General Staff or Army Council All the private 
telegrams on which the commission had commented related to the 
levying of war, and might, under the act of 1858, have been maiked 
“secret” instead of private, and then the commission’s criticisms m 
this connection would have gone by the board. Nothing but injury 
could come to national, imperial and Indian interests by mixing up 
a debate on a military bieakdown, or alleged military mismanage- 
ment, \,ith the question of the whole future fabric of Indian govern- 
ment His Majesty’s government were already considering a dispatch 
from the Government of India on reforms in the political system of 
that country 

^ Hansard, xxv, 956, 1027-8 
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^Immediately after the Mesopotamia debates Mr Austen Chamber- 
lain resigned and was succeeded by Mr Montagu The declaration of 
20 August, 1917, shortly followed, and late in the same year, at the 
invitation of the viceroy. Lord Chelmsford, the secretary of state 
arrived m India After prehminary confeiences at Delhi, he toured 
to Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, accompanied by the viceioy, the 
home member of the governor-general’s council and two members of 
the Council of India, one British and one Indian On the conclusion 
of the tour, further consultations wei e held , and it was not until about 
the end of April, 1918, that Mr Montagu returned to England The 
purpose of his visit had been to deteimme on the spot, and in con- 
sultation with the viceroy, what steps should be taken in the direction 
of estabhshing in India government responsible to the Indian peoples 
The joint repoit of Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, published in 
July, 1918, was framed after prolonged discussion with the council of 
the governor-general and met with unanimous suppoit from the 
Council of India as “on the whole recommending the measures bestj 
adapted to ensuie safe and steady pi ogress in the desiied direction” i 
It formed the basis of the act of December, 1919, which matciially 
changed the constitution under which India had been governed since 
the end of the Mutiny 

We have noticed the parting advice of the directors of the East India 
Company and the mam principles which underlay the legislation of 
1858 It was parliament which deliberately organised the system de- 
nounced by Mr Montagu in 1 91 7 It was parliament which, desiring 
to accord all possible independence to the Council of India, arranged 
foi that body to contain fiist an elected and then a co-opted element 
When the legislation of 1 869 had invested the secretary of state with 
power to appoint all his councillors and with certain other powers of 
appointment, the council declined in importance, but foi long main- 
tained a strong position as an advisory and, in some measure, a con- 
trolling body Under the Morley regime a further decline set m, which 
apparently accelerated rather lapidly 

While defending his proposals to the House of Lords m 1914, 
Lord Crewe asked consideration for “the perpetual and in some 
respects ever-increasing control of parliament, the ever-mcreasing 
force of public opinion in India, and the j>ower of the press in England 
and India” With regard to the influence of parliamentary control on 
the working of the India Office, Lord George Hamilton remarks 

The moment a crisis occuis, then the department afiteted which, for the time 
being, IS working at the very highest tension, is bombarded with questions, inter- 
pellations, and demands for returns, which not infrequently absorb many hours of 
attention from the very officials who are best qualified to deal with the emergent 
subject.^ 

But in pre-war days crises were infrequent, and Lord Crewe’s plea 

‘ Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections (1886-1906), p 359. 
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for changes which cut at the root of the basic principle of the act of 
1858 IS hardly reconcilable with the testimony of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report that parliamentary interest in India was neither 
well-informed nor well-sustained 

Parliament, according to Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, 
should have devised a substitute for the prolonged inquests which 
preceded periodical renewals of the Company’s charter Its omission 
to do this was largely responsible “for our failure, in the face of a 
growing nationalist feeling in India, to think out and work at a policy 
of continuous advance” ^ Was this omission then a grave mistake? 

The parliamentary inquests of pre-Mutmy days did much good 
They belonged to times which were more leisurely than our own, 
when the East India Company and its servants were well represented 
in parliament, and some Iront-iank statesmen carefully studied Indian 
affairs Several speeches, for instance, delivered in the House of 
Commons on the East India Company bill of 1853 are remarkable for 
their intrinsic value as well as for the position of the speakeis in public 
esteem It is instructive to compare the debates on that measure with 
the debates on the Government of India bill of igig In 1853 the bill, 
which had been prepared after long enquiries by committees of both 
houses, was brought in on g June after three nights of discussion 
distinguished by lemarkable speeches by Wood,^ then president of 
the Board of Control, by John Bright and by Sir James Hogg, chair- 
man of the court of directors The second reading lasted four nights ® 
Among the speakers were Macaulay, Cobden, Bright, Disraeli and 
Lord John Russell The bill was afterwards before a committee of the 
whole house for eight nights, and was read a third time and passed 
on 2gjuly * The Government of India Bill of i gig, on the other hand, 
was presented to the House of Commons on 2g May, was read a 
second time on 5 June® and was on that day sent to a joint committee 
of both houses on which the lower house was lepresented by seven 
members The bill was 1 ccommitted on 3 December, i g i g, considered 
by the Comnmns on that day and the next, and was read a thud time 
on the 5th *Q'he president of the Board of Education was the only 
member of the cabinet beside the secretary of state who made any 
contribution to the debates The leaders of the Independent Liberal 
and Labour parties made bi icf speeches Theie was little inclination 
to examine m detail the weighty recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee. The debates were meagr^]^ 

Between 1858 and igi4 two processes were accelerating In 
England, domestic, Irish and foreign affairs were making more and 
more insistent demands on the time and thoughts of members of 
parliament, in India administration was becoming more elaborate 

^ Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
> Hansard, cxxvn, 1093, 1095, 1195, 1230, 1277, i^ 99 . I352 
* Idern^ cxxviii, cxxix * Idem, cxxix, 1009-45 
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and complex There was no longer a court of directors with re- 
presentatives and fnends in the House of Commons Secretaries of 
state for India were increasingly left by pieoccupied cabinets and 
over-busy parliaments to shape their own policy. They gradually 
emancipated themselves from their council and became more absolute 
until, shortly after the close of our period, a secretary of state’^ ven- 
tured on a remarkable departure in policy without cabinet sanction 
and was compelled to resign office It is certain that none of his pre- 
decessors desired that periodical parliamentary inquests of the old 
kind should be renewed The idea was considered and abandoned by 
Lord Morley,® who was fully aware that whereas those enquiries were 
held in an atmosphere altogether remote from India, in widely 
different times, and were therefore unproductive of any racial excite- 
ment in that country, conditions so favourable to searching and fruit- 
ful investigation had gone for ever Perchance, too, he had read these 
weighty words of Sir Henry Maine 

It would not be thought a very safe or happy constitutional lule for any civilized 
European country that all its political, judicial, administrative and even social 
institutions (for these last in India cannot be wholly separated from the others) 
should be thrown into the crucible every twenty ycais But if this experiment is 
to be tried, why of all countries should it be tried on India^ 

Maine argued that m view of the intense conscivatism of the Indian 
masses, of their singular liability to agitation and panic, they weie 
unlikely to be favourably impressed by the knowledge 

that everything connected with the system under which they lived was to be brought 
into question and that everybody was to be heard against it Such enquiries were 
formerly comparatively innocuous because in fact the people of India knew little 
about them But India had now been brought close to our shores by the electric 
telegraph and the canal, and there arc many agencies, unknown even in 1853, 
which spread through the people more or less distorted representations of what is 
domg in England ^ 

He went on to suggest that the remedy for parliamentary ignorance 
of Indian affairs might be the constitution of a joint committee of both 
houses, which would be brought into contact with Indian finance and 
would create gradually a class of members fanuliar with Indian 
questions 

Such a j’oint committee now sits But if the parliaments of the period 
of 1858-1918 failed, for obvious reasons, to study Indian affairs with 
much care or thoroughness, they kept their eyes firmly fixed on some 
essential principles of policy They trusted their agents and treated 
their servants with fairness and consideration They dealt in a 
generous and non-party spirit with such proposals for con'5,Mtutional 
reform as were put before them by responsible ministers In financial 
questions they desired to treat India with ample fairness There is no 
more striking instance of this than the attitude of parliament in regard 

^ The late Mr E S Montagu ^ Morlcy, Indian Speeches^ pp 22, 50 

* Minute by Sir H Marne, 8 November, 1880 
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to the apportionment of the cost of employing Indian troops outside 
India on occasions when the interests of the people of that country did 
not appear to be dii ectly aflected ^ Even in the hnancial year 19 13-14 
the contribution ol India towaid the upkeep of the impciial navy, 
fi om which she was soon to benefit so feelingly, was only 1 64,000 ^ 
This considerate spirit met with a just and welcome reward when on 
the outbreak of the great war a resolution was moved by a private 
member on the viceroy’s legislative council and carried unanimously, 
stating that India would “desire in the present emergency that she 
should be allowed not only to send her troops but to contribute the 
cost of their maintenance and pay” ® 

It IS certain that no measure ever passed by paihament has better 
fulfilled Its pill pose than the Royal Titles Act Lylton Strachey 
remarks of our English polity that it was in the mam a common-sense 
structure, but there was always a coiner m it where common sense 
could not enter , wher c, somehow or other , the or dinar y measui ements 
were not applicable and the ordinary rules did not apply “So our 
ancestors had lard it down, giving scope, m their wisdom, to that 
mystical c'lemerit which, as it seems, can never quite be eradicated 
from the affairs of men ” It is cei tarn that like our own mind, and to 
a far greater extent, the Indian mind craves for “an unexplored 
inexplicable coiner” in a polity And if there is something which 
awakens a feeling of the bonds which unite mankind in the thought 
of the connection between the Indian people and ourselves, it is 
cei tarn that without a symbol of unity which will appeal to both alike, 
that feeling would rapidly dwindle The crown worn by Queen 
Victoria and her successors has been far more than a mere symbol of 
unity It has been a strong power and a reconciler in India 

^ a llTiisaid, i88^>, ccLWiii, 2^)5 307 - Idem, l \, 317 ^ Idem, LWi, 956 

* C^f Maconochit 5 /.(/d of an Indian Civil Servant, p 125, I^awitnce, The India Ji t Serttd, 
-239 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENTS 

The Central and the Provincial Governments 
IN India, 1858-1918 

T* H E chief of the government m India, the man on the spot there, 
was first styled “viceroy and governor-general” in the famous pro- 
clamation of 1858 The title of viceroy was not conferred on the 
governor-general by any parliamentary statute although it is used in 
the warrants of piecedencc and in the statutes of the knightly orders 
Where the governor-general is regarded as the 1 epi escntative of the 
sovereign he is spoken of as viceroy, where he is refened to as the 
statu toiy head of the Government of India he letains his original 
title ^ 

The superintendence, direcuon and control of the civil and military 
administration weie still vested in the governor-general in council, 
who was now required by the Government of India Act of 1858 
(21 & 22 Vic c 108) to pay due attention to such orders as he might 
receive from the secretary of state One of the most arduous tasks 
before Lord Canning and his council was the preparation of pio- 
posals for reshaping the central government and the governments of 
Madras and Bombay New machinery for legislation had also to be 
considered 

The New Executive Councils 

The changes to be made in the executive councils, and more par- 
ticularly m his own council, had for some time engaged Canning’s 
anxious thought He corresponded first with Stanley and then with 
Wood on the subject, and, although the letters exchanged were 
pnvate and confidential, their drift can be clearly gathered fiom 
minutes preserved in the India Office and from Canning’s corre- 
spondence with Lord Granville * He was evidently dissatisfied with 
the Bengal cml servants who had been his original councillors , and 
It was only when James Wilson arrived from home as financial mem- 
ber, and Bartle Frere joined the council from Bombay, that his ideas 
gradually changed He was still more dissatisfied with the system of 
collective business which he found in operation The council was 
working as a board and deciding all questions by a majority vote, the 
governor-general possessing an overruling power m matters of grave 
importance Canning wrote to Stanley that, as he was personally 

^ Curzon, British Government in India, ii, 49, Strachey, India, p 50 
* Fitzmaunce, Life of Grarwille, vol i, chaps vii, xiv 
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responsible for everything, he would manage better if he were relieved 
from the necessity of discussing questions with a council Let the 
government of India be vested solely in the viceroy and let him be 
able to appoint secretaries to assist him He would consult the secre- 
tary of the department concerned as to particular business, and should 
there be a conflict of opinions, he would admit other secretaries to the 
discussion To such an arrangement there were two objections — ^first 
the impossibility of leaving a glorified secretary to carry on the 
supreme government in Calcutta when the governor-general left the 
Bengal Presidency, and second the difficulty of providing for the 
conduct of relations with the legislative council and for the manage- 
ment of that council He made suggestions for overcoming these 
obstacles 

Stanley was inclined to agree in principle and laid the matter before 
a committee of his council, which, on 23 May, 1859, decided by a 
considerable majority that the executive councils at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, should all be remodelled on this basis The “officers of 
the departmental seci etariats ” would be the responsible advisers or 
councillois of the goveinor-geneial and of local govcrnois But 
methods foi carrying this idea into effect had still to be considered 
On 18 June, 1 859, Stanley gave place to Wood, who appointed a fresh 
committee to deal further with the matter A majoiity of this com- 
mittee held that the mam piinciple had been accepted The govern- 
ment of India should be vested by law in the governor-general alone 
He should be assisted by as many secretaries as might be thought 
necessary The pay of each secietary would be 65,000 rupees per 
annum 

Secretaiies would be nominated by the governor-general, subject 
to confirmation in office by the secietary of state. The governor- 
general would be able to consult any or all of his secretaries as he 
pleased, but would take decisions himself. 

These resolutions, however, provoked stiong memoranda from 
H T Prmsep, the protagonist of the Oiientahsts in 1835, who was 
now one of the dissentients He pointed out that in fact Canning’s 
proposals went far towards “unmitigated bureaucratic despotism”, 
and that “foi the sake of independence ” the advisers of the governor- 
general or governor ought always to be selected by superior authority 
He urged other considerations The confidential reports of the two 
committees were sent out to India and wei e strongly criticised there, 
notably by Freie, who minuted on 29 December, i860, that what the 
governor-general had always wanted was not fewer and less re- 
sponsible bift more and more responsible advisers, always preserving 
the power to act entnely on his own view without hindrance from 
their dissent There should be a propei division of labour, each coun- 
cillor having his own department to which he could devote his con- 
tinuous attention instead of all consulting or pretending to consult 

15-2 
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on every matter, great or small, as used to be the theory and pretended 
practice Canning had already effected an improvement in pro- 
cedure. 

In a letter to Wood of 15 May, i860, Frere had already urged that 
the proposals of the two Council of India committees would, if adopted, 
both add to the governor-general’s work and seriously dimmish his 
ability to do it They would also tend to draw moi e power to England, 
rendenng it impossible for the governor-general to take any important 
step without the approval of a majoiity of the council of the secretaiy 
of state, a most undesirable denouement as India was changing even 
faster than England and the Indian experience of even ten years ago 
was misleading He did not speak of the experience of such statesmen 
as Mountstuai t Elphinstone, whose wisdom was never obsolete 

Fiere showed his lettcis to Canning, and combined with actual 
expeiience of intcivcntion fiom the India Office his arguments went 
fai to change the viceioy’s mind ^ Canning had intioduced the port- 
folio system of doing business into his council The ordinary work of 
departments was now distributed among the members and only the 
more impoitant cases were refcried to the governor-gcneial or dealt 
with collectively Moreovei the lefoim of the legislative council was 
now bulking largely before his eyes In a letter to Wood of 4 February, 
1861, he abandoned the proposal that secretaries should take the 
places of councillors The mam point would now be that each coun- 
cillor should be identified with a department and should be able to 
deal with something more than technicdlitics Boxes would no longer 
go round carrying papers which could be disposed of without circu- 
lation “We have”, he wrote, “rcfoimed ourselves a good deal, but 
I should like to see the new status of members recognised by Act of 
Parliament ” The dispatch was going by that mail The proposals 
were in “as quiet a form as possible” The reform of the legislative 
council was “now far more pressing than that of the Executive 
Council ” 

Wood had originally c ontcmplated a bill foi each of these reforms 
but instead on 6 June, 1861, introduced one which dealt with both 
The Mutiny, he said, had aggravated the difficulties of administration 
In fact It would be folly to shut our eyes to the increasing difficulties 
of our position m India, and for this reason we should put all our 
institutions there on the soundest possible foundation In the Loids 
Earl De Grey and Ripon,* under-secretary of state, explained that 
the policy was “to limit the changes as much as possible and to make 
those only which experience showed to be necessary” 

The Councils Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Vic c 74) cstablishecfa governor- 
general’s executive council of five ordinary members In 1853 the 

^ See Canning to Frere, 24 October, i860, Life of Frere, i, 358 

* Afterwards secretary of state for India, i%6, viceroy of India, 1880-4 Hansard, 
9 July, 1861, p 586 
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legal member had been permitted to sit and vote at all council 
meetings He had become a fourth ordinary member But the dis- 
organisation of public finances caused by the Mutiny had led to the 
appointment of a trained financier as fourth member A jurist, 
however, was also needed, as the law was in process of codification, 
and even the Penal Code, which had originally been drafted by 
Macaulay, was still incomplete, so a fifth member was added to the 
council Of the five members three must have served the crown or 
the Company in India for not less than ten years One of these was 
a military member, always a distinguished soldier, the other two were 
civil servants who up to the year 1859 had always been selected from 
the Bengal Presidency The fourth member was a financial expert, 
who might or might not have served the crown or the Company 
previously; and the fifth or legal member was a barrister of England 
or Ii eland, or a member of the Faculty of Advocates m Scotland of at 
least five years’ standing The commander-in-chief might be, and in 
practice always was, an extraordinary member who divided with the 
military member the responsibility for the military administration of 
the country He was the executive head of the army and was charged 
with Its organisation and prepai ation for war as well as with questions 
of promotion His office was known as army headquarters and was 
distinct from the military depaitment of the government which, 
presided over by the military membei, concerned itself with the 
control of supply and transport, with ordnance, remounts, clothing, 
medical stoics, military works and military finance, and above all 
with the preparation of the military budget Pioposals for military 
reform or expenditure went fiom army headquarters to the military 
department of the Govcinmcnt of India where they were noted on, 
and, if involving expenditure, fui ther proceeded to the finance depart- 
ment Finally they reached the viceroy thiough the militaiy membei 
of council If the viceroy, the military member and the command er- 
in-chief were m general agreement, the proposals were carried out 
But if there were disagreement a proposal was either referred back 
for further considei ation or was laid before the governor-general in 
council, debated on, and accepted or rejected by a majority of votes 

Every ordinary member of the governor-general’s council, assisted 
by a secretary, undcr-secrctaries and a sufficient office establishment, 
presided over certain departments of the central government The 
governor-general himself held charge of the foreign department which 
conducted the con espondence of India with neighbouring powers, 
he kept the London cabinet informed on questions of Asiatic policy 
connected with India, and supervised the affairs of the native states 
The British representatives at the courts of ruling princes were the 
agents of the governor-general and not the representatives of the 
Government of India 

The distribution of departments among ordinary membei s of 
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council was a matter of custom, not of law The act of i86r conferred 
on the governor-general the power to make rules and orders for the 
more convenient transaction of business in his council other than the 
business at legislative meetings, and provided that every order made 
and every act done in accordance with such rules and orders must be 
treated as being the order or act of the governor-general in council ^ 
Canning’s reforms m the conduct of business were thus sanctioned by 
statute and the portfolio system was firmly established Councillors 
were able to dispose of unimportant cases belonging to their depart- 
ments in the name of the Government of India Cases in which two 
departments diffeied, or a member proposed to overrule a local 
government, or important issues were involved, were laid before the 
viceroy together with the views of the members in charge and of their 
secretaries Differences of opinion between a member and the viceroy 
were referred to a full council, where decision was taken in accordance 
with the views of the majority If opinions were equally divided the 
president had a casting vote But if a measure were proposed which 
seemed to the governor-general to affect essentially the safety, tran- 
quillity or interests of “the Biitish possessions m India”, he could 
overrule the majority of his council In such cases any two members 
of the dissentient majority might require the transmission to the 
secretary of state of the decision taken together with then minutes of 
dissent This overruling power of the governor-general’s, which came 
down from the acts of 1786 and 1793, was leaffiimed and slightly 
expanded by an act of 1870 But however widely the views of a 
viceroy might originally differ from those of a majority of his coun- 
cillors, there was almost invariably a compelling desiic for compro- 
mise * 

If the governor-general in council declaied it to be expedient that 
he should visit any part of India unaccompanied by his council, he 
could in council appoint a member to preside at meetings held in his 
absence, with all the powers of the governor-general except those 
relating to legislation ® Should the governor-general be absent from 
a council meeting through indisposition, the senior ordinary member 
presided 

Thus the Government of India became a cabinet government pre- 
sided over by a governor-general, business being carried on depart- 
mentally and the governor-general taking a more active and particular 
share in it than is taken by a pnme minister in a Western country or 
than had been taken by any of his predecessors The system remained 
unaltered during our period But a sixth ordinary member was 
provided, by act of parliament, in 1874, to preside over*'the depart- 

^ Ilbert, Digest, sec 42 (2), p 103 

* See, for instance, Wolf, Lije of lA>rd Ripon, ii, 50 Lord Gurzon wrongly adds the aban- 
donment of Kandahar to the instances in which a viceroy overruled his council {op cit 

73) 

* Ilbert, Government of India, pp 187-8, clauses 45-6 
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ment of public works In 1904, on the recommendation of the 
secretary of state, the power of appointing a member to this particular 
department was converted into a general power, and the public works 
member was replaced by a member for commerce and industry. 

The next change in the personnel of the council came after warm 
discussion and led to the resignation of Lord Curzon in 1905. The 
commander-in-chief. Lord Kitchener, had advocated the abolition of 
the military member and the replacement of the military department 
of the Government of India by an army department presided over by 
the commander-in-chief This proposal was strongly resisted by the 
viceroy and the ordinary members of his council on the ground that, 
if adopted, it would concentrate military authority m the hands of 
the commander-in-chief and would subvert the supremacy of the civil 
power by depriving it of independent military advice Lord Kitchener, 
however, maintained his views, urging that proposals from the 
commander-in-chief should not reach the Government of India 
through any second military adviser, who must necessarily be his 
junior in rank and his inferior in experience Eventually Lord 
Kitchener’s contention was in substance accepted and was followed 
by Lord Curzon’s resignation The commander-in-chief became the 
viceroy’s sole adviser on all military questions For a short period 
there was a military supply member of inferior status to the former 
military member, but this arrangement, as Lord Morley said, 
“proved good neither for administration nor economy” It ceased 
in 1909, and the vacancy at the council-board was filled m 1910 by 
a newly appointed member in charge of education and sanitation. 
For the closing years of our period and throughout the great war the 
council consisted of 

{a) the commandei -m-chief (extraordinary), 

{b) the home member, 

(<r) the financial member, 

(d) the legal member, 

{e) the commerce and industry member, 

(/) the education member, 
all holding office for five years 

In the year 1909, on the recommendation of the viceroy and the 
secretary of state, a distinguished Hindu barrister, Mr (afterwards 
Lord) Smha, was appointed legal member by the crown He was 
succeeded by a Muhammadan barrister; and when the latter had 
completed his term of office, a Hindu high court j'udge was appointed 
education member of the central executive. 

The viceioy and governor-general, although invested with para- 
mount power in India, was the governor-general in council and, 
unlike the secretary of state, possessed a very limited power of separate 
action Rarely, however, did viceroys wish to dispense with the 
assistance of their colleagues. John Lawrence was much vexed by 
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opposition from certain councillors; but he came to the viceroyalty 
a tired man,^ had long been accustomed to govern alone in the 
Panjab, and was worried by the atmosphcie of rapid evolution and 
frequent argument which he found in Calcutta There is much truth 
in a sentence of Frere’s on 20 March, 1868 

no Governor-General since the time of Clive has had such power and oppoitunities , 
but he fan( les the want of progress is owing to some opposing power whic h only 
exists in his own imagination ^ 

Lord Minto complained on 3 July, 1910, that he had 

constantly felt that he must depend upon himself alone with the exception of one 
01 two advisers he had managed to secure and that tin (ounnllois sent him by 
Lord Morley were not only useless but mischievous 

But Mm to etndently wrote under the influence of intense irritation 
with a secretary of state who “arrogated to himself complete in- 
dependence” in making appointments to the council and would give 
little or no weight to the governor-general’s objections ® As a general 
rule, viceroys and their councillors were dtawn together, not only by 
identity of aim but by force of circumstances, by the logic of the 
palpable facts which encompassed all alike Unity was generally 
achieved, for without it lay no salvation Thus we see one of the 
strongest of viceroys, Lord Noithbrook, jealously upholding the 
statutory rights of his council and lefusing to be led into courses 
which might infnnge those rights ^ We find Loi d Ripon, even when 
fully conscious of seiious differences which separated him from the 
majority of his councillors, observing “Theie is a very strong desire 
to support the Viceroy, of which I have much proof” ® We sec Lord 
Cuizon emphasising the gam to a vucroy of acting with, and not 
without, his council,® and Lord Minto asserting, in opposition to 
Lord Morlev, the light of the Government of India, ns a body, to be 
consulted about the Anglo-Russian agreement ’’ There were ex- 
tremely few decisions for which the viceroy’s council did not shaie 
responsibility with their president Notable exceptions were the 
abolition of impoit duties on the coarser kinds of cotton cloths in 
Lord Lytton’s days and the levy of a countervailing excise duty on 
Indian cotton goods in the time of T.ord Elgin In both instances the 
viceroy’s action was due to prcjssure from the T^ondon cabinet, and 
on the second occasion his council protested so stiongly against a 
measure which they considered un]ust to Indian interests that the 
secretary of state. Sir Henry Fowler, considered it necessary to convey 
a weighty warning 

^ Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence^ ii, 429-41, ^^89 

* Life of Frerey ii, 40 (Frere to Florence Nightingale) 

* Buchan, Memoir of Ijord Minto y p 31 1 

^ S< e Mallet, I if e of Lord Northbrooky p 91 

^ \^o\{yOf} cit II, 30 ® Gurjon, op cit ii, 74, 1 12-19 

^ Morley, Recollections y ii, 178-9 
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A Government’’, he wrote, “whether in Downing Street or Calcutta, must act 
as a homogeneous body, not as representing certain political opinions, but as 
representing an executive authority which cannot act, whether in administration 
or legislation, efficiently unless they act unitedly The existing law subjects the 
Government of India to the control of the Imperial Government, and the Secretary 
of State, who exercises that control, is responsible to Parliament He cannot hold 
(Mce if the House of Commons disapproves of his official conduct India is by the Act of 
Parliament governed by and in the name of the Queen, and she governs by the 
advice of a responsible minister So long as any matter of administration or 
policy is undecided, every member of the Gkivernment of India is at liberty to 
express an opinion, but when once a certain line of policy has been adopted under 
the direction of the Cabinet, it becomes the clear duty of every member of the 
Government of India to considei not what that policy ought to be, but how effect 
may best be given to the policy that has been decided on , and if any member of 
that Government is unable to do this, there is only one alternative open to him 
The Cabinet have decided that the English piecedent applies, and therefore that 
the members of the (Viceroy’s) Executive Council must, just as members of the 
Cabinet do here, vote together (at legislative meetings) in support of Government 
measures If they are unable to do this, then the English precedent applies and the 
objecting Member resigns befoie he either abstains fiom voting or votes against 
the measure 

These insl ructions were followed by the governor-generars coun- 
cillors, but time brings its revenges, and in iqi6 the reversal of the 
policy imposed on the Government of India in 1894 was initiated by 
that government and assented to by the secretary of state 

Thf New Legislative Councils 

No government can govern effectively unless it can legislate. The 
subject of machinery for legislation was anxiously considered in 
Calcutta and in London In 1853 Wood, as president of the Board of 
Conti ol, had proposed and earned through parliament a measure 
designed to provide that the governor-general’s council, enlarged for 
legislative pui poses, should be simply a body which would assist the 
supreme government in making laws ® But Dalhousie staited this 
body oft' with 136 standing orders and a Hansard of its own Its 
debates were public Of its additional members one was the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, another was one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court The remaining additional members were officials from distant 
provinces who were not indisposed to import fresh ideas into the close 
atmosphere of Calcutta ® Somewhat to the consternation of Wood 
the council soon showed signs of considering itself “the nucleus of a 
constitutional parliament” ^ Dalhousie, one of the most arbitrary of 
governor s-general, had viewed the prospect with no qualms ® But, 
as time went on, his successor found the debates sometimes embar- 
rassing He thought it “to be regretted that the Council was on its 

' Mrs R Hamilton, Life of Lord Wolverhampton^ pp 315-17 

® Wood to Dalhousie, 23 December, 1854 (Lee-Warner, Life of Dalhousxey ii, 237) 

^ See Life oj Frere, p 309 

* See speech by Lord Ripon, undcr-secrctary of state, Lords’ Debates, 9 July, 1861 

® See Lce-Warner, op ext ii, 234-5 
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first creation invested with forms and modes of procedure so closely 
resembling Parliament” ^ Fiere, who had to pilot government bills 
through the council, agreed and considered that the judges did the 
mischief * In writing to the secretary of state he illustrated this view 
and found his correspondent entirely sympathetic The existing 
council must go But what was to take its placed Even as late as 
1 8 February, i86i. Wood was uncertain No one m 1853, he wrote, 
had dreamt of “a debating body with open doois and even quasi- 
independence” Lord Dalhousie began wrongly and everything had 
gone in the direction of fosteiing the notion of the council’s being “an 
independent legislative body ” It was all wrong and very unfortunate 
because there was always a sympathy in England for independent 
deliberation Representative bodies, in any real sense, were impossible 
in India, and he did not think that “any external element would 
really do good ” It might satisfy the English at Calcutta to have an 
English merchant or planter in the council, but he was not sure that 
It would improve the legislation , and Indians could not be put in who 
were “in any sense the exponents ol active opinion, or who could take 
any part in the deliberations ” 

Frere, on 10 April, 1861, drew a vivid picture of racial tension 
which had followed on the Mutiny and of European non-official 
impatience of official legislation, urging strongly that it was impossible 
to recede® and that, m view of thecourseof events since 1853, Dalhousie 
was in the main right Had he not taken the line which he took, 
things would have been worse than they were The proper course 
now was to assist the viceroy with a sort of senate able to advise him 
in framing laws which could be of genei al application to all parts of 
India and m confirming or annulling laws shaped by the provincial 
legislatures which had been abolished in 1833 but must now be 
restored Whether “any external (legislative) element” on the 
governor-general’s council would really do any good or not was no 
longer a debatable question Such an external element was essential. 

“The days”, he wrote, “are gone when you could govern India without much 
canng what the Europeans and Europeanised community say or think of your 
measures, and unless you have some barometer and safety-valve m the shape of 
a deliberative Council, I believe you will always be liable to very unlooked for and 
dangerous explosions ” 

He also urged that the new legislative bodies would make fatal 
mistakes unless they were assisted by Indian members.* 

Canning agreed with Frere, and Wood largely accepted these views, 
but in a pessimistic mood. Writing to Frere on 17 Augus1i| 1861, he 
ended thus. 

* The governor-general to the secretary of state, 9 December, t8<j9 

* Frere to Wood, 21 April, 1861 {Life of Frere, i, 331 See also pp 327 and 356) 

^Correspondence, Life of Frere, i, 336 

* Idem, pp 336-41 
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The future government of India is a problem of the most serious import, utterly 
unexampled in history, and one of which it seems to me very difficult to foresee the 
progress 

In addressing the House of Commons on 6 June, 1861,^ he had pointed 
out the impossibility of reverting to a system by which the executive 
government alone legislated for India Nor could the English in India 
have a representative body to frame the laws by which they should 
be governed It was equally impossible to assemble m India in one 
place persons who would be real representatives of the various classes 
of the Indian populations The residents of the towns no more 
represented the general Indian population than a highly educated 
native of London represented a highland chieftain or a feudal baron 
of SIX centuries ago The legislative arrangements which he proposed 
were based on Canning’s recommendations They became law and 
were these 

For pui poses of legislation the council of the governor-general was 
reinforced by additional members, not less than six or more than 
twelve, nominated by the governor-general and holding office for two 
years Of these additional members not less than one-half were non- 
official (in no government service) Should the council meet for 
legislative purposes within a lieutenant-governor’s province, the 
lieutenant-governor became an additional member The functions of 
the council when meeting for legislative purposes were strictly limited 
to the consideration and enactment of laws It could transact no 
other business It could entertain no motion except one for leave to 
introduce a bill 01 having reference to a bill actually introduced 
Measures relating to the public levenue or public ciebt, religion, 
military or naval mattcis, or foreign relations could be introduceci 
only with tlie sanction of the governor-geneial His assent was re- 
quired to every act passed by the council, and any such act might be 
disallowed by the soveieign, acting through the secretary of state 
While the legislative power of the governor-general in council was 
wide. It should not affect certain parliamentary enactments, or the 
general authoiity of pailiamcnt, or any part of the unwritten laws or 
constitution of the United Kingdom wheieon the allegiance of the 
subject or the sovereignty of the crown might depend In order to 
remove all doubts respecting the validity of rules or regulations 
sanctioned by executive orders of the governor-general m council 
for the more lately annexed or non-regulation provinces, a clause was 
introduced declaring that no such rules or regulations should be 
deemed invalid by reason of not having been made in conformity with 
the provisions of the charter renewal acts 

Mr A H (afterwards Sir Henry) Layard pioposed in the House 
of Commons to insert an injunction directing that a ceitain number 
of the additional members of the council, when sitting as a legislative 

^ Hansard, clxiii, 638-9 
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body, should be natives of India ^ But the secretary of state con- 
sidered It undesirable to make statutory distinction in this connection 
between diffeient classes of Her Majesty’s subjects ® Some of the 
additional members appointed would certainly be natives of India 
The act conferred on the goveinoi -general one power of a novel 
character He was enabled to frame and issue on emergency, without 
his council, ordinances which would not remain in force for more than 
SIX months Such a power had been urgently required on certain 
occasions in 1857-8 Long afterwards ordinances were resorted to in 
the first month of the great war, when the legislative council was 
not sitting and immediate action was required in certain directions 
The power of issuing oidinances was vested in the governor-general 
aloM in order that the responsibility might be solely his But the 
reasons for such exceptional procedure should always be recorded and 
should be submitted to Her Majesty’s Government together with the 
ordinance itself® 

The power of legislation which had been taken from the governors 
in council of Madras and Bombay by the Chartei Act of 1833 
restored in 1861 Foi legislative purposes these councils also were 
expanded by additional membci s No line of demarcation was drawn 
between subjects reset ved for the central and those allotted to the 
local legislatures, but while local legislation m ceitain cases could not 
be undertaken without sanction from the governor-general, all acts of 
local legislatures required his subsequent assent as well as that of the 
local governor and were subject to disallowance by the crown The 
governor-general was diiected to establish a legislative council in 
Bengal and empowered to set up similar councils in the North- 
Western Provinces and the Panjab when the time was ripe Councils 
were established in Bengal in 1862, in the Noi th-Weslern Provinces 
in 1886, and m the Panjab and Buima m 1898 

The legislative councils established by the act of 1861 were com- 
mittees by means of which the executive government obtained advice 
and help in legislation Wliile the government enacted the laws 
through Its council, the public had a right to make itself heard, and 
the executive was able to defend its legislation When the laws were 
once made they were binding on the government as well as on the 
public They had been made m a manner which ensured publicity 
and discussion and could only be changed by the deliberate and 
public process by which they had been made The councils could only 
deliberate on the legislation immediately at issue They could not call 
for information on other subjects or impugn acts of the administra- 
tion * * 

In the year 1870 there was a discussion® between Lord Mayo’s 

^ Hansard, clxiii, ioi6, i 8 June, i86i * Iderriy p 1027 

* Ilbert, Digest, pp 215-16, 566, para 26, Wood’s dispatch of 9 August, i86i« 

^ Sec Report on Constitutional ReforrnSy 1918, p 54 
® See Accounts and Papers y 15, East IndiUy 1876, lvi, 6-10 
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government and the Duke of Argyll, then secretary of state, the former 
claiming that they had been endowed by section 22 of the 1861 
Councils Act with legislative discretion which they should exercise to 
the best of their judgment The secietary of state could, of course, 
disallow any law which they passed They could not, however, be expected 
to introduce any measure of which they disapproved 

Any other view would invest the Secretaiy of State with the character of the 
legislator for British India and would convert tlie Legislative Council into a mere 
instrument to be used by him for that purpose 

On 24 November, 1870, the duke replied that theoietical incon- 
veniences were inseparably connected with the woiking of such a 
machinery of govcinment as that thiough which the empire of India 
was ruled from England, but these could m practice be 1 educed to 
a minimum by mutual respect on the part of those concerned One 
great principle underlay the whole system The final control and direction of 
affairs in India rested with the Hortw Government It made no real difference 
ij its directions related to legislative affairs If the crown’s interposition 
wcie limited to a veto on acts passed m India, the queen’s government 
would be helpless to secure lcgisl<itive sanction foi any measuics, 
however essential it might deem them to be, foi the welfare or safety 
of the Indian Empire It followed, then, that this government must 
hold in Its hands the ultimate power of requiring the governor- 
geneial to introduce a mcasuic and lequiring the membeis of the 
Indian govcinment to vote for it This was the piactice m all paits 
of the queen’s dominions where the authonty of the legislative body 
was not derived fiom the piinciplc of popular rcpi cscntation It 
was a question of abstiact light, not of ordinaiy piocedurc It was 
only netessaiy to bcai m mind whcic the seat of ultimate authority 
was placed in order to sccuic on both sides that fairness and modera- 
tion without which no politual constitution could woik with smooth- 
ness and success Loid Mayo’s government on i Febiuary, 1871, 
accepted this doctrine, as it defined a pi inciple which they had never 
intended to question, they were glad, however, to hear that the 
ruling would not be applied to oidmaiy piocecluic but only “with 
gicat dclibciation and on the laicst occasions” 

The cnlaigcments of the legislative councils in 1892, 1909 and 1919 
aic desciibed m later chaptcis Those of 1892 were made m icsponse 
to the demands of “a limited butimpoi tant section of Indian opinion” 
and established the fact of election to the councils by ceitain public 
bodies , but the govei nment nominated a m.ijoi ity of the members of 
each council and maintained official majorities on the ground that no 
admimstiation which did not possess sufficient power to carry out 
whatever measures it considered to be for the public interest could 
remain at the head of affaiis among the diffei ent Indian nationalities ^ 

* See Lord DufTcnn’s picture of the India of his day. Report on ConsMutional Reforms, 
1918, p 117 
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The Morley-Minto reforms were the first real breach in the system 
of 1861. The king’s proclamation of 2 November, 1908, had an- 
nounced that “the principle of representative institutions which had 
from the first been gradually introduced” would now be “prudently 
extended” The reforms conceded non-official majorities on the 
provincial legislative councils composed mainly of elected members, 
but also of persons nominated by the governments concerned They 
allowed any member to divide his council on financial questions and 
all councils to discuss matteis of public importance and to make re- 
commendations to the executive governments But on the imperial 
legislative council the official majority was retained This reservation 
was justified by Morley on the ground that the new councils were not 
designed to pave the way to the establishment of a parliamentary 
system, a goal to which he would not “for one moment aspire” ^ But 
by establishing non-official majorities on provincial legislative councils 
and by admitting an Indian gentleman to a seat on the governor- 
general’s executive council, the core of authoiity in India, a step 
which was taken, with some searchings of heart,* on the viceroy’s 
recommendation, the way was prepaied for further developments 
which were to follow with unexpected rapidity under the pressure of 
movements which are described in later chapters 


The Provincial Governments 

The following are now the major provinces of Biitish India 

Province Population (1921) 


Madras 

42,300,000 

Bengal 

46,700,000 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

45,600,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

34,000,000 

Bombay 

19,300,000 

Assam 

7,600,000 

Panjab 

20,700,000 

Central Provinces and Berar 

*3>90o,ooo 

Burma 

13,200,000 

provinces are 

The North-West Frontier Province 

2,250,000 

British Baluchistan 

422,000 

Aj mer-Merwara 

496,000 

Coorg 

164,000 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

27,000 

Delhi 

480,000 


Thus the total population of British territory in India is 247 millions 


Between the years 1858 and 1918 changes were made in the titles, 
boundaries and governments of certain provinces onginally without 
any friction or difficulty, but on one occasion resented by a local 

* Morley, Indum Speeches, p 92 * See Morley, Recollections, ii, 301-3 
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government^ and on another raising an unexpected but violent storm 
of local fury ^ 

Madras and Bombay remained under a governor in council 
throughout Distinguished by the traditions of their old independence 
and by the pi csence of great seaports, they still retained some relics of 
their original privileges Each government could correspond directly 
with the secretary of state if no financial considerations were involved. 
Each could appeal to him against orders of the Government of India 
and possessed full discretion m selecting men for important provincial 
offices Both were less liable to supervision than other provinces in 
the administration of forests and land-revenue In 1909, under the 
Moilcy-Minto reforms, the executive council of the governor m each 
was inci eased by the addition of an Indian member In emergencies 
the goveinor could overrule his colleagues, but oidinanly questions 
were decided by majority votes 

Bengal, Bihai, Oiissa and Assam lemaincd under one lieutenant- 
governor until 1874, when Assam was constituted a separate piovince 
and placed undei a chief commissioner 

In the year 1905 Bengal, Bihar, Oiissa and Assam were converted 
by the ill-fatcd “Paitition” into two piovmces under licutenant- 
goveinors, one composed of Westcin Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the 
other of Eastern Bengal and Assam In 1910 the lieu tenant-govei nor 
of Western Bengal was given an executive council of two British civil 
servants and one Indian non-official 

In 1911 Loid Curzon’s partition was set aside The two new pro- 
vinces became thiee Bengal became the charge of a governor in 
council, Bihar and Orissa were placed under a lieutenant-governor 
in council , Assam was enti usted to a chief commissioner. 

At the commencement of our period the present United 
Provinces of Agia and Oudh were two provinces under separate 
administrations The Agra Province was known as the North- 
Western Provinces and was undei a lieutenant-governor. Oudh was 
the charge of a chief commissioner In 1877 the offices of lieutenant- 
governor of the North-Westci n Piovmces and chief commissioner of 
Oudh were united in the same person In 1902 the provinces were 
named the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in order to avoid all 
confusion between their title and that of the then newly-created 
North-West Fi on tier Province 

The chief commissioner of the Panjab became a lieutenant- 
governor in 1859 In 1901 the frontier districts of the Panjab beyond 
the Indus were formed into a separate charge under a chief com- 
missioner and called the North-West Frontier Province 

The Central Provinces were formed in 1861 by combining the 
Sagor and Narbada territories with the Nagpur terntones in one 
charge under a chief commissionei Berar was placed under the same 
^ See Ronaldshay, Life of Ij)rd Curzon, vol ii, chap viii * Ideniy chap xxiv 
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administration when, in 1902, it was leased in perpetuity to the 
British by the Nizam of Hyderabad 

Lowei Burma became the charge of a chief commissioner in 
i860 In 1886 the kingdom of Upper Burma was added to it after 
the third Burmese War, and the whole was called the piovince of 
Buima In 1897 the chief commissioner became a lieutenant- 
governor 

The SIX minor provinces are under chief commissioners The North- 
West Frontier Province was caived out of the Panjab in 1901 Biitish 
Baluchistan was incorporated m British India in 1887 The Andaman 
and the Nicobar Islands were united under a chief commissioner in 
1872 The city of Delhi with a small area surrounding it was con- 
stituted an “administrative enclave” under a chief commissioner in 
1912 when the impeiial capital was tiansferred there from Calcutta 

Relations between the Central and the 
Provincial Governments 

The central government necessarily kept in its own hands functions 
which concerned the whole empire It also exeicised financial, 
legislative and administrative contiol ovei the provincial govein- 
ments 

The Charter Act of 1833 had centralised the administration of the 
countiy’s finances m the hands of the Government of India The act 
of 1858 vested the superintendence of the revenues and expenditure 
of the country in the secretary of state in council More than 
5(^42,000,000 were added to the public debt by the troubles of 1857-8, 
all branches of the administration needed reorganisation, and im- 
provements of every kind were called for An efficient system of 
public accounts and strict financial control was absolutely necessary, 
and James Wilson, financial secretary to the treasury, was dispatched 
to India as member of the goveinor-general’s council and lived just 
long enough to lay the foundations of a system under which the 
central government was to retain in its own hands an extensive 
measure of financial control Rules of great stringency were imposed 
But the central government possessed neither time nor knowledge 
sufficient to exercise such fai -reaching responsibility in many details 
which should have been left to the discretion of local governments , 
and much wrangling and waste of time resulted from these rigid 
arrangements For some years the central government, which was 
Itself subject to the secretary of state m all such matters as related 
to borrowing, changes of taxation and geneial fiscal policy, main- 
tained this meticulous control But friction increased, and after 
careful deliberation, a system of financial decentralisation was in- 
augurated by Lord Mayo which was afterwards developed with 
beneficial effect Even at the end of our period, however, special 
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revenues were assigned to each province by the central government, 
and were shown with corresponding expenditure in the imperial 
budget while each provincial budget required the approval of the 
central government, whose sanction was requisite for proposals in- 
volving large expenditure and the creation of posts The responsi- 
bility of that government to the secretary of state was firmly insisted 
on. In 1907 Lord Morley appointed a Decentralisation Commission 
to simplify relations between the central government and its sub- 
ordinate and co-ordinate parts, but this body proposed no material 
change m financial relations between the central and provincial 
governments. The secretary of state himself continued to hold the 
central government m strict financial subordination He watched 
the expenditure of Indian revenues “as the ferocious dragon of the 
old legend watched the golden apples” ^ Held in such rigid sub- 
ordination, expected to keep down provincial charges, sharing in 
provincial proceeds, controlling provincial taxation, the central 
government could not effectively decentralise finance 

While legislating for British India, that government also controlled 
provincial legislation Local legislatures, however, made laws “for 
the peace and good government” of their provinces on condition that 
no such laws affected any act of parliament, or, without previous 
sanction, any act of the governor-general’s legislative council They 
could not, without the previous permission of the governor-general 
in council, consider any law affecting the religion or religious rites 
and usages of any class of British subjects in India, 01 regulating 
patents or copyright, or affecting the relations of the government with 
foreign princes or states Their discretion was further curtailed by the 
fact that the field open to them was largely covered by acts of the 
imperial legislative council That body still exercised its powers in 
matters which were handled for all provinces on uniform lines such 
as Penal and Procedure Codes, laws for prisons and police, for forests, 
mines, factories and the preservation of the public health Every 
local act required the subsequent assent of the governor-general , and 
local governments submitted all projects for legislation to the central 
government and secretary of state For approval Provincial legisla- 
tures were still m theory expansions of the executive government for 
the purpose of law-making ® 

Every provincial government was required to obey the orders of 
the governor-general in council, and to keep him constantly and 
diligently informed of its administrative proceedings and of all 
matters wlpch ought to be reported to him He was required by 
statute to control all its proceedings ® The reasons for so much cen- 
tralisation of authority are thus explained in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Repoi t 

^ Morley, Indian Speeches, p 46 ^ Report on Constitutional Reforms, 1918, p 98 

* See section 45, Government of India Act, 1915 (which consolidated all previous statutes) 
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It IS easy to see that in many respects India is one single and undivided country, 
in which much work must be done on uniform lines The main Services which 
execute the orders of provincial governments have been recruited from England 
on terms guaranteed by the Secretary of State, with the result that many questions 
affecting them cannot be determine by any provincial government Again the 
development of trade and industry and science throughout India has favoured the 
tendency at headquarters to formulate and pursue a unifoim policy Business and 
industry might be seriously hampered if (even with one law for India) the provinces 
were left to administer such matters as statistics, patents, copyright, insurance, 
income-tax, explosives or mining on different lines Particularly in the more 
scientific spheres — such as bacteiiology, 01 agricultuial and veteiinary science — 
advance has tended to concentration, because the expert services were much too 
small to be organised on a provincial basis, and also because the experience and 
resources of any one institution would not be fully used unless they were placed at 
the disposal of the whole country Moreover in the past the Government of India 
have regarded themselves as distinctly charged with the duty of fiaming policy 
and inspiring reforms for the whole of India ^ 

The cential govenimcnt, with the sanction of the secretary of state, 
frequently appointed commissions of enquiry to repoit on such 
questions of grave concern as famine, irrigation, police or education 
After consultation with piovincial governments regarding lecom- 
mendations contained in the icpoits of such commissions the Govern- 
ment of India formulated decisions which were often accompanied 
by grants earmarked for the purpose of carrying out 1 efoi ms Such 
reforms sometimes included the appointment of new advising or 
inspecting officers at headquarteis and then tended to encourage 
interfeience with local disci etion In any case the report of a com- 
mission enabled the central government to take careful stock of a 
critical situation, and to shape new policy 

The whole position was aptly summed up by Loid Morley's 
Decentralisation Commission 

Among the important matters which the Central Government retain in their 
own hands arc those relating to foreign affairs, the defcnc cs of the country, general 
taxation, currency, debt, tariffs, posts and telegraphs, railways and accounts and 
auditing Ordinary internal administration, police, civil and criminal justice, 
prisons, the assessment and collection of the icvenuts, education, medical and 
sanitary arrangements, irrigation, buildings and roads, forests and the control over 
municipal and rural boards fall to the share of provincial governments But eve n 
in these matters the Government of India exercise a general and constant control 
They lay down lines of policy and test their application from the administration 
reports and returns relating to the mam depai tments under the Local Governments 
They also employ expert officers to inspect and advise upon a number of depart- 
ments which arc primarily administered by the Local Governments, including 
Agriculture, Irrigation, lorests. Medical, Sanitation, Education, Excise and Salt, 
Printing and Stationery, and Archaeology 

I he control of the Government of India is, moreover, not confined to prescription 
of policy and to action taken upon reports and inspections It assume<kjnorc specific 
forms They scrutinise, and when necessary, modify the annual budgets of the 
Local Governments Every newly created appointment of importance, every 
material alteration in service grades, has to receive their specific approval, and in 
many cases reference to the Secietary of State is likewise necessary Moreover 


^ Report on Conslilutional Reforms, iyi8, p 99 
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the general conditions of Government Service, such as leave, pension and travelling 
allowance rules, and the Public Works and Forest Codes are all strictly prescribed 
by the Central Government, either suo motu or on instruction from the Secretary 
of State Lastly there is a wide field of appeal to the Government of India, as also 
the Secretary of State, from persons who may deem themselves aggrieved by the 
action of a Local Government 

The essential point to be borne in mind is that at present, even in matters pri- 
marily assigned to the Provincial Governments, these act as agents of the Govern- 
ment of India who exercise a very full and constant check over their proceedings 

Public policy and legislation were every wheie controlled by the 
central government which was, in its turn, dominated by its re- 
sponsibility to parliament through the secretary of state Both policy 
and laws were latterly much influenced by Indian councillors, but 
the last word and the whole responsibility lay with the British govern- 
ment The basic principle was defined by Lord Dufierm 

It IS absolutely necessary, not merely for the maintenance of our own power, but 
for the good government of the countiy and for the general content of all classes, 
and especially of the people at lai ge, that England should never abdicate the supreme 
control of public affairs, or delegate to a minority or a class, the duty of pioviding 
for the diveisified communities over which she rules ^ 

Tradition and practice operated to demaicate ‘Spheres of in- 
fluence’’ for the central and the provincial governments, but the 
demarcation was neither clear-cut nor legally recognised As the 
major provinces were really different countries, then governments 
necessarily exercised considerable liberty m the management of 
domestic affairs Differences of opinion periodically arose as to the 
lengths to which this liberty should go Provincial governors sometimes 
complained of vexatious interference ^ Lord Curzon, on the other 
hand, complained in 1901 that in respect of educational policy the 
local governments had become a “soit of heptarchy ”, and at another 
time proposed to reduce Madras and Bombay to the status of pro- 
vinces in the charge of lieutenant-governors ^ Yet no constitution can 
work successfully m a sub-continent so vast and various as India which 
does not concede a lai ge degree of discretion to provincial rulers The 
best of these were willing to trust their executive officeis, and they 
were certainly justified m expecting a generous measure of confidence 
from their own superiors This, as a rule, they received , but we find 
Lord Morley writing to Loid Mmto on 15 July, 1909 

All that you say about licutenant-govci nors fills me with sympathy, compre- 
hension and holy rage You have now three capable men below you, each of them 
bent in a more or less guiet way on having his head, and each entitled to have his 
views respectfully considered, and nine times out of ten probably right, but the 
tenth time capable of bringing things into a dangeious mess And then there is 
the weak man, who is a greater nuisance than the strong uppish man ^ 

Lord Sydenham illustrates Morley’s leluctance to rely on the con- 

^ Lyall, Life of Dujferin, ii, 203 

“ Life of Frere, i, 441-2, Lord Sydenham, My Working Life^ pp 229-31, also 247 

* Ronaldshay, op ett ii, 57-60, 416 * Alorley, Recollections, ii, 263 
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victions of responsible rulers in personal and daily touch with facts ^ 
and reahties Morley certainly earned this feeling to excessive 
lengths A uniform policy which sets the time for all subordinates is 
obviously necessary But India is still the country of which Wood 
said m 1853, “On nearly all sides I find that there is the greatest 
difference between its various parts” Diversity of circumstances 
renders general conditions difficult to arrive at, and provincial rulers 
who are not backward in pi essing their convictions, even at the cost 
of jarnng on doctrines and theoncs conceived in a very different 
atmosphere, are entitled to a full and unbiassed hearing It is still 
true that 

there can be no successful government in India unless the fundamental fact of the 
immense diversities of Indian countries and peoples be recognised, and each great 
province be admimstered by its own separate goveininent with a minimum of 
interference from outside ® 

The Last Word 

We have seen the secretary of state growing in stature as years went 
by, anxious at times to play an energetic part in the actual governing 
of India, and reluctant to think that after all this must be the task of 
the men on the spot Throughout our period it was the central and 
provincial governments who, working thi ough the officers of the public 
services among vast Asiatic communities split into thousands of 
sections and possessed of traditions and usages of immemorial an- 
tiquity, gave shape and living form to the policies of distant parlia- 
ments and cabinets It was they who brought India through the 
supreme trial of more than four years of a world-wide war It was 
the governor-general in council who designed the arrangements of 
1861, initiated the discussions which led to the constitutional changes 
of 1892 and 1909, and suggested the momentous declaration of 
20 August, 1917, although he did not frame its terms 

In Lord Birkenhead’s words of 5 November, 1929,® we find an 
echo of the Duke of Argyll’s dispatch of 1 870 

“The authority and position of the secretary of state”, said the late holder of 
that office, “are complementary of the authority and position of the viceroy 
Sometimes the special atmosphere in which the viceroy lives, or the wholly different 
atmosphere in which the secretary of state lives, may be the corrective of a rash 
impulse, whether that be formed in Delhi or in Whitehall ” 

Differences of opinion, he added, must sometimes arise between these 
high authorities With good will on both sides these were almost 
invanably accommodated The last word necessarily rested with the 
representative of the cabinet and parliament of this country It is 
much to be regretted that so great a public servant as Lord Curzon 
found It so hard to accept this obvious consideration But only on 
these terms can viceroys discharge their heavy and harassing re- 
sponsibilities 

^ My Working Lifty p 226 ^ Strachey, India, p 64 ^ Hansard, Lords Debates 
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DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION IN BENGAL 

1858-1918 

T* H E sixty years which followed the suppression of the Mutiny were 
in Bengal years of rapidly increasing population, of growing wealth, 
of expanding communications, of widely extending knowledge and 
contact with Western ideas In spite of a daily burden of increasing 
case-work, distiict officers and their subordinates were constantly 
called on to make fresh efforts m new directions, to push forward 
education, vaccination, sanitary improvement, local self-government, 
to throw all their energies into carrying out schemes devised by higher 
authority But before proceeding with the history of district adminis- 
tration, we must observe the succession of changes which finally 
transformed the old Lower Provinces (Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Assam) into the modern provinces of {a) Bengal, {b) Bihar and 
Orissa, and (c) Assam 

The first of these changes was the transfer of Assam in 1874 from 
the charge of the lieutenant-governor of Bengal to that of a separate 
chief commissioner The next m 1905 was the partition of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa into two new piovmccs of Western Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and Eastern Bengal and Assam Each of these charges 
was committed to a lieutenant-governor, and the lieutenant-governor 
of the western piovince was from 1910 assisted by an executive council 
which consisted of two British members and one Indian In 1912 
Assam was again handed over to a chief commissioner, Bihar and 
Orissa were entrusted to a heutenant-govei nor in council, and 
Bengal was made over to a governor m council Each executive 
council consisted of two British members of the civil service and a 
non-official Indian gentleman 

We have seen that from 1859 the magistrate-and-collector, or 
district officer, once moie became sole head of the district The police 
were his subordinates, although from 1861 they were managed and 
disciplined by a British superintendent, often supported by an as- 
sistant superintendent These officers and their men belonged to a 
provincial force which was presided over by an inspector-general and 
two or more deputy mspectors-general with whom the district officer 
constantly corresponded He also conducted business with the 
director of public instruction, with the opium agent, with the chief 
engineer, and, as time went on and communications extended, with 
the heads of other departments which gradually came into being, 
such as excise, jails, sanitation, land records He had long been 
subordinate to a commissioner, but now was menaced by a variety of 
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masters Such a state of affairs was likely to lead to overmuch corre- 
spondence, to neglect of the real work of administration and to loss 
of touch with the needs of the people of his charge Perceiving the 
danger, Geoige Campbell, lieutenant-governor from 1871 to 1874, 
laid down emphatically the principle that heads of departments were 
on no account to dictate to district officers, who within their charges 
should, subject to the control of their commissioners, be supreme over 
everyone and everything except the courts of justice The police, who 
were then their sole agency foi all purposes connected with the peace, 
order and conservancy of dieir districts, the regulation of public 
assemblies and othei administrative matters, must be employed with 
discrimination Campbell was anxious to devise some other sub- 
ordinate agency which would relieve the police of such miscellaneous 
duties as attention to the state of the roads , but he did not succeed 
in an attempt to do this There was in Bengal no village record system, 
no collection of revenue by subdivisional Indian officials It was, 
therefore, impossible to find sufficient employment for a new sub- 
ordinate executive establishment 

The great and growing city of Calcutta was not included in a 
district, although it formed part of the charge of the commissioner of 
the piincipal or presidency division Its stamps and customs were 
under the direct superintendence of the Board of Revenue It 
possessed a special police establishment under the control of a special 
commissioner assisted by deputy commissioners Ch iminal justice was 
administered by five stipendiary magistrates, and by a municipal 
magistrate appointed to try exclusively offences under the municipal 
acts. 

Honorary magistrates had been appointed in some distiicts of the 
Lower Provinces in the year 1857 in order that the services and in- 
fluence of land-holders and resident non-official Europeans might be 
actively enlisted in support of the administration Indigo planters in 
Bihar had in that stormy time been authorised to raise small bodies 
of police for the protection of their immediate neighbourhoods^ and 
in command of these had done good service In 1859, when the 
Mutiny was over. Sir Fredcnck Halhday abolished honorary magis- 
tracies , but their value had been proved and on the suggestion of the 
Government of India, his successor. Sir John Peter Grant, appointed 
forty-five honorary magistrates in Calcutta and forty-five more in the 
mufassal or outlying districts All of these were zamindars, European 
planters, or other persons of position, they were generally invested 
with power to try minor cases only, and nowhere exercised control 
over the police The system was extended in 1872-3 by Sir George 
Campbell, and again in 1889 by Sir Stuart Bayley, with a view to 
promoting habits of self-government Benches of honorary magis- 
trates were established in municipalities Much good work was done 

^ Buckland, Bengal under the Luutenant-Governors, i, 74 
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by the honorary magistrates, and an accumulating burden of litiga- 
tion was somewhat lightened. 

Municipal boaids and local cess committees, established at fiist 
under strict official control with very limited powers, developed in 
the ’eighties into mumcipal and district boards with wider responsi- 
bilities, containing an official element and generally presided over by 
district officers Innovations transplanted fiom the West, they were 
at first hardly appreciated or understood except m large centres of 
population where municipal boards formed “an oasis of popular 
control in the midst of an official system”,^ concerning themselves 
with roads, schools, hospitals, sanitation and vaccination The distnct 
boaids excited no popular interest partly perhaps because no attempt 
was made to graft them on to the village chauktdan^' panchayats, or 
councils of hve, whose duties were still confined to assessment and 
collection of the local police rate levied for payment of the village 
chaukidan (watchmen) 

Civil and ciimmal courts were subject to the juiisdictiou of the 
Calcutta High Coui t of Judicature which was established by letters 
patent on 14 May, 1862, and took the place of the old Supieme Court 
and the Company’s “Sadr Adalat” Small cause courts for the trial 
of civil suits were set up in i860 under judges, who m 1867 weie 
amalgamated with the “Pnncipal Sadr Amins” and the munsiffs^ in 
a single piovincial department, the higher grade of which was com- 
posed of “subordinate judges”, and the lower of munstjfs The district 
and sessions judge picsided over the civil and ciiminal courts of a 
district, but the district officer was expected to watch and supeivise 
geneially the pioceedmgs of his subordinate magistrates By Act X 
of 18159, which we shall lefer later on, original jurisdiction in suits 
between landloi d and tenant was transferred from the civil courts to 
the (revenue) courts of the collector and his assistants But this 
ariangement was cancelled by Act VIII of 1869 when suits for rent or 
ejectment of tenants returned to the civil courts Suits and cases, the 
whole volume of woik transacted by distnct establishments, increased 
very greatly during our period, particularly m Eastern Bengal, and 
led to proposals for the partition of certain districts which at first 
excited little or no populai opposition 

But gradually theic came a change With a rapid extension of 
communications, of intercourse with England, of Western education, 
lawyers grew and multiplied Local bars increased, developing not 
only at district but at subdivisional headquarters In Mymensingh, 
for example, the local bar in 1872 consisted of fifty-two pleaders, in 
1913 It mustered 403 pleaders and barristers, 384 mukhtars (law- 
agents) and ninety-six t cvenue agents The population of that district 
indeed had almost doubled within the peiiod, but legal business 
would not have afforded a livelihood, adequate or inadequate, to so 

^ Report on Constitutional Refonm, iqi8, p 104 ^ Cf chap 11, supra 
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many had it not been stimulated by a liberal employment of touts. 
It increased enormously, and the energies of district and subdivisional 
officers were more and more confined to the business of trying cases. 
District officers were also oppressed by growing correspondence with 
the various provincial departments Not only were they prevented 
from moving freely about their districts and becotmng acquainted 
sufficiently with actual conditions, but the quality of their work at 
headquarters necessarily suffered The eventual situation has been 
faithfully descnbed by one of then number,^ who wrote in 1913' 

As matters stand at present, we are neglecting the work which matters most 
because neglect does not show, and m order that we may do the work which is 
intrinsically of no greater importance, but which must have the preference because 
It comes more immediately to the notice of the government It is because the mass 
of the people are so submissive to authority, and because they cherish an old belief 
that the British government desires to do justice, that they do not make their voices 
heard, when the district officer fails to secuic them from such delay in obtaining 
justice in the criminal courts as amounts to a denial of justice, because he has no 
time to control the work of the courts, when the district officer fails to give them a 
fair price for their homestead land acquired for a public purpose because he has 
not time to control the work of the “Land Acqusition Deputy Collector” None 
of these defects come very prominently before the notice of government, because 
the people do not often complain , but the cumulative effect of these omissions, 
though slow, cannot fail to be far-reaching, and there is grave danger that the 
effect may become more rapid, now that ill-disposed people have got to work to 
persuade the masses that government docs not care for their interests ' 

Partition or rearrangement of charges was the only effective remedy 
for such a state of affairs, but involved considerable initial expenditure 
of public revenues and for this reason excited adverse criticism As, 
too, every partition implied some disturbance of vested interests, some 
apprehensions of loss of clients, some loss of custom to shops in 
particular towns, as after 1905 the agitation against the partition of 
Bengal stiuck a key-note which reverberated among the Hindu 
educated classes m every town throughout the province; however 
desirable a partition might be, it was always a signal for loud news- 
paper protest But we have carried this part of our narrative far, and 
must return to the peaceful period which followed the Mutiny. 

It was recognised then that no more time must be lost in providing 
the Lower Provinces with improved communications, and that in 
order to finance a satisfactory scheme local rates must be introduced. 
The landlords, however, urged that when the permanent settlement 
was concluded, they were informed that no demand would ever be 
made on them, their heirs and successors, “for an augmentation of 
the public assessment in consequence of the improvement of their 
respective estates” They were therefore not liable to pay road or 
education cesses The dispute was finally settled by the* Duke of 
Argyll, secretary of state, who ruled in 1870 that 

rating for local expenditure is to be regarded, as it had hitherto been regarded in 
all provinces of the empire, as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary 

* Report of the Bengal District Admtmsiratton Committee, 1 91 3-14, p 34. 
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land -revenue, that the levying of such rates upon the holders of land irrespective 
of the amount of their land assessment involves no breach of faith on the part of 
the government, whether as regards holders of permanent or tempoiary tenures, 
and that where rates are levied at all, they ought, as far as may be possible, to be 
levied equally without distinction and without exemption upon all holders of 
property assessable to the late 

Effect was given to this decision by the Road Cess Act passed in 1871, 
which authorised the laising of a local rate 01 cess for the construction 
and maintenance of roads and other means of communication, pre- 
scribing a valuation of land and a registration of the holders of landed 
interests Landlords, lessees, mortgagees, sub-proprietors were required 
to piesent returns of receipts, and weie informed that only rents 
returned would be realisable by process of law Records and valua- 
tions of all landed piopeity liable for payment of the cess were pre- 
pared Cesses were to be spent entirely within the districts wherein 
they were levied ^ 

Tenants generally still suffered from the absence of any system of 
registration of their rights and holdings. Act X of 1859, the first 
tenant law passed for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, named classes of 
tenants whose rents were unalterable, and conferred a right of 
occupancy on tenants who had held the same land for at least twelve 
years, eithei personally or through prcdecessois from whom they had 
inherited their holdings It also limited the right of distraint which 
till then had been exercised by landloids in a very arbitrary fashion 
But while doing these things, it failed adequately to secure the 
occupancy rights which it created It further failed to safeguard the 
power which it confened on landloids of enhancing occupancy rents 
which fell below prevailing rates Above all it made no provision for 
any field-to-field suivey, or for the prepaiation of records of lights 
Thus the tenants, and indeed any party to a case on whom lay a 
burden of proof, still suffered from sciious disabilities in law courts 
Tenants too weic frequently shifted by their zamindars fiom one 
holding to another in order to prevent then acquiring occupancy 
right in any holding In 1872 sciious trouble developed in the Pubna 
district, where landlords habitually exacted heavy cesses from tenants 
and even endeavoured to obtain written agreements to pay rents 
swollen by such unjust demands The victims organised themselves 
for systematic resistance, proclaiming that they were rebelling against 
their tyrants and not against the government Disturbances took 
place, the neighbouring district of Bogra caught the contagion, and 
outward peace was only restored by the mediation of the district 
officers, while discussions were started which eventually led to legisla- 
tion m 1885, when a new Bengal Tenancy Act superseded the act of 
1859 It was based on three principles, fixity of tenure for the tenant, 
an adjustment of rent which would enable the landlord to obtain his 


‘ O’Malley, History oj Bengal, p 458 
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fair share of increment in the value of the produce of the soil, and 
settlement of disputes between landlords and tenants on equitable 
principles It laid down the rule that occupancy nght could be 
acquired in all land held by a tenant provided that for twelve years 
previously the occupier had held any land whatever in the village, 
and thus put an end to the zamindars’ practice of shifting tenants 
arbitrarily from one holding to another It empowered the cential 
government to order a survey and the preparation of a record of rights 
in any area, and permitted the provincial government to direct 
similar operations to be undertaken in any estate wheie they were 
asked for by either side or wcie considered necessary to compose 
disputes A field-to-ficld survey, a preparation of recoids, and a 
settlement of occupancy rents began in North Bihai , and later on 
other suiveys and settlements were begun in various Bengal districts 
All these opeiations weic conducted by a staff which worked under 
a diicctor of land records One-fourth of the cost was boinc by the 
government and three-foui ths by landlords and tenants concerned 
In this way effective steps wcie at last taken to introduce system, 
justice and clanty into revenue administration in Bengal A further 
act, passed by the provincial legislative council in 1895, lequired 
privileged tenants to legister all changes in their holdings due to 
succession or transfer Recot ds of rights wei e to be revised periodic ally 
and not checked and maintained continuously after the fashion 
followed in the Noith-Westcrn Provinces and Panjab The results of 
these new measures were beneficial 
We have now examined the system and fiamework of distnct ad- 
ministiation in Bengal and have reviewed agranan legislation Field- 
to-field survey and settlement of occupancy rents, and pi eparation of 
a record of nghts, when at last ordered by the government, were 
earned out under the supervision of the officers of the land records 
and settlement departments The outside world knows nothing of the 
immense debt which ruial India, and by far the greater part of India 
IS rural, owes to these men who were always selected with particular 
care. Their devotion, their elaborate diligence, their tireless sympathy 
with the people, can be adequately appreciated only by those who 
have seen them at work or inhented the fruits of their labouis A very 
accurate idea of economic conditions in a faiily typical Bengal district 
may be gathered from a book wntten by the late Mr J C Jack, of 
the Indian civil service, a brilliant and devoted settlement officer 
The people of Fandpur, the district of which he wrote, are favoured 
by a nch soil and generally live in comfort, obtaining sufficient sub- 
sistence from agriculture and fishing, but often get into ddbt, mainly 
by reason of their improvidence and lavish expenditure on marriages 
and other domestic ceremonies They pay little in taxes Many 
members of the cultivating classes enter menial or domestic service 
The big landlords of the province are generally absentees, the small 
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or ordinary landlords, the co-sharers, the lessees, the mortgagees, 
sub-lessees, sub-mortgagees are seldom m contact with the land and 
content themselves with collecting their rents, having little or no 
inclination for farming of any kind The small land-holders are largely 
intermingled with the professional and clerical classes, and all alike 
are known as bhadralok (respectable people), who live not only in 
towns as in other provinces, but also in villages The original bhadralok 
weie Brahmans, Kayesthas (writcis) or Baidyas (physicians) , but the 
spread of Western education and the piactical advantages of university 
credentials have caused many members of lower castes to adopt 
bhadralok ideals It is the bhadralok who have shown that consuming 
passion lor English education which has distinguished Bengal It is 
they who have established Anglo-vei nacular schools in towns and 
villages on a scale unknown clsewhcie in India, schools attended by 
throngs of youths, who look to the Calcutta University as their portal 
to a profession and a satisfactory marriage Mr Jack says that in 
Faridpur die average income of the bhadralok is higher than that of any 
other class, largely because the lawyers are all bhadralok and “an able 
lawyer will make five or ten tinres as much a year as an equally able 
doctor, while even an incapable lawyer will make a better income 
than most capable members of other professions” Competition, 
however, is keen, and in Faridpur and elsewhere many bhadralok live 
in poverty The strong position of this class in rural areas is un- 
challenged by any maitial caste There are none of the army pen- 
sioners who count for so much in many districts of other provinces 
The agriculturists aic generally timid or apathetic, and, as we have 
seen, m earlier times bands of brigands battened on numbers of 
unresisting victims Between the year s 1 905 and 1 9 1 6 br igandage and 
teironsm were revived and practised by bhadialok youths known as 
“political” dacoits 

Internal trade in Bengal depends largely on means of communica- 
tion, which improved greatly within our perrod, but were defective 
even at its close In the eastern poi tion of the pi ovmce trade is mainly 
carried on boats Fishing and weaving are the principal industiies; 
but weaving has suffered greatly from the introduction of factory- 
made goods and from the ravages of malaiia among workmen ab- 
sorbed m sedentary pursuits Mr Jack obseives that weavers have 
taken largely to agriculture or domestic service From i860 onwards 
Calcutta and its neighbour hood wcie largely affected by a remarkable 
expansion of foreign trade, a general increase of prices, and a rise in 
the standard of living Large industrial works were started, conducted 
by machitiery and affording employment to numbers of labourers 
who came from villages and returned to their lands at certain seasons 
In 1881 there were nineteen jute mills with 39,000 operatives; m 191 1 
there were fifty-eight jute nulls and 200,000 operatives Coalfields 
were developed at Ramganj, Jherria and Giridih, but inland centres 
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of industry were few; the villages remained the chief units of economic 
life and village lands were parcelled out in small holdings Various 
parts of the Lower Provinces have been visited by drought from time 
to time. The most notable of these visitations was the terrible Orissa 
famine.^ 

Toward the close of the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon it became 
increasingly apparent that the Lower Provinces generally, and the 
eastern half of Bengal particularly, were administratively starved 
Service for Europeans in these eastern districts was generally solitary 
and unhealthy Its unpopularity encouraged a tacit assumption that 
this rich and fertile area with its teeming populations required no 
more than a meagre official establishment Its communications were 
bad. Its government buildings were mean and inadequate, its police 
stations were few. It contained no troops and no mounted police 
Several of its distncts were too large for administration by a single 
magistrate-and-collector Its agricultural population was becoming 
richer and more htigious, its law courts and district establishments 
were over-burdened with work, its scattered schools and colleges were 
multiplying and producing a gi owing throng of young men who 
turned their faces persistently towards government service or the 
overstocked bar Disappointment bred discontent which was ag- 
gravated by political and newspaper teachings that foreign rule was 
the source of the mischief Meantime civil servants, and especially 
those whose lot lay in Eastern Bengal, were generally tied to their 
desks and found little time for informal contact with the people of 
their districts In the extensive Dacca and Chittagong divisions with 
their population of 17I- millions, theie were toward the close of the 
year 1907 only twenty-one British covenanted civil servants and only 
twelve BnUsh police officers And while I.astein Bengal was so 
scantily manned, the whole of the Lower Piovmces needed a larger 
administrative staff, more liberal financing and the attention of more 
than one provincial administration Thus the first partition of the old 
Lower Provinces came about For reasons with which this chapter is 
not concerned, it was intensely unpopular with congress politicians 
and the leaders of the Hindu bhadralok A boycott of European goods 
was proclaimed , schoolboys and students were enlisted in picketing 
operations Within the years 1906-9 no less than 557 resultant dis- 
turbances came before the criminal courts of the new province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and in most of these disturbances school- 
boys and students were concerned But the worst was yet to come 
Young men belonging to the English-educated classes had for some 
time been engaged in revolutionary conspiracy, and aAied with 
bombs and pistols commenced subterranean intermittent warfare 
against the government and society, organising gangs for the per- 
petration of “political” dacoities, the proceeds of which went to 

^ Cf chap xvii, infra 
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finance their campaign The terrorism which they were soon able to 
exercise showed that the character of the village people had altered 
little since the far-away days of the first Lord Minto. The principal 
theatre of their operations was Eastern Bengal , and the government 
of that province was long unable to obtain sympathetic recognition 
of Its needs from higher authority ^ As late even as 18 May, 1908, 
the chief secretary of Eastern Bengal and Assam addressed the 
Government of India in the following terms 

Every branch of education, every department of administration, makes urgent 
demands upon the revenues of this ill-equipped province , and the normal income 
barely suffices to meet the necessary items of expenditure ^ 

The situation grew worse and at last forced recognition from Simla 
and Whitehall Adequate legislation was undertaken, the police 
were strengthened materially in Eastern Bengal, the number of 
British officers was increased, and schemes for administrative and 
educational reforms were under discussion when the sudden alteration 
of the partition in December, 1911, remanded all such plans for 
further consideration in altered circumstances Bengal became one 
province again but was still plagued by 1 evolutionary crime At last 
on 23 October, 1913, the central government appointed a committee 
consisting of five experienced executive officers (one from Bihar and 
Orissa, one from the United Provinces, one from the Central Pro- 
vinces, and two fiom Bengal) to examine the conditions prevailing 
in the districts of Bengal , to compare them with those existing in other 
provinces , and to report in what respect the administrative machinery 
could be impioved, 

whether by the reduction of inoidinatcly large distiicts, by the creation of new 
subordinate agencies or otherwise, with the object of bringing the executive officers 
of government into closer touch with the people 

After extensive touring in Bengal and neighbouring provinces, the 
committee submitted their conclusions m a detailed report They 
found that foi some years a succession of revolutionaiy outrages had 
obstructed and unsteadied the administration of certain districts; that 
terrorism had been rampant , that Bengal district officers were, from 
causes beyond their control, somewhat out of touch with the people 

“A distucl officer”, they wiote, “or a police superintendent who is over-worked 
and borne down by a load of oflicc and inspection duties, cannot be reasonably 
expected either to become well acquainted with the people of his district or to 
exercise over his subordinates that watchful and sympathetic control that is essential 
to good administration Still less can he be expected to devise or ascertain how 
progress is attainable Such matters require careful and deliberate reflection and 
for this thrfe is no time The subordinate staff suffer with him, and it is idle to 
expect officers overburdened by routine work to spare time for tours or interviews 
with people whom they are not obliged to see Their days are entirely occupied 
with endeavouring to keep pace with those duties which they must perform ”* 

* Report of the Bengal District Administration Committee, 1913-14, chap 11 

* Idem, p 17 ® Idem, p 18 
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The committee pioposed the following remedies. 

{a) partitions or rearrangements of certain districts or subdivisions , 

(b) development of a village watch-and-ward and self-government 
organisation by means of “union panchayats” under the control of 
circle officers who would be subordinate to the subdivisional magis- 
trates and would in some degree fill the place of the subordinate 
tahsil agencies in neighbouring provinces , 

(c) reforms in connection with the management of Anglo- 
vernacular schools ; 

(d) measures calculated to promote industrial development, 

(e) the appointment of moi e Eui opean deputy directoi s of agricul- 
ture for demonstration work 

The report was published by the Bengal Government in 1915 The 
war was then in progress and money was needed in new directions 
Effective measures were taken undei the Defence of India Act to 
suppress revolutionary conspiracy, but m all other respects reform 
was tarrying in Bengal in November, 1918 

In no piovince had the difficulties of district officers been so 
harassing The causes lay partly in the careless neglect with which, 
as we have seen, the province was treated in the far-away past under 
the vague impression that because its population contained no martial 
element its problems could wait In later times Bengal district officers 
were also called on to suffer for short-sighted economy in high quarters 
and for an obstinate reluctance there to face facts which they never 
failed faithfully to represent ^ 

^ Chirol, Indian Unrest^ pp ^6, 315, Morlf^v, Recolledion^, ii, 212, 312, Bengal District 
Administration Committee Report ( 1 9 M ) , p 17 
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1858-1918 

I N Bombay, as in other provinces, the mam features of the adminis- 
trative machinery had stood the test of time, and its practical working 
had become stereotyped The history of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century is, therefore, in the mam concerned with the improve- 
ment of the administrative oi ganisation bequeathed by the Company 
and Its adaptation to the rapid intellectual and material advancement 
of the people of Western India Until very recent times the Bombay 
Government maintained and conducted relations with a host of petty 
Bhil, Rajput and other chiefs too insignificant to be dealt with directly 
by the Government of India The officials charged with the duty of 
arranging terms with the Indian princes and land-holders in the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century had been persuaded to treat the de 
facto exeicise of civil and criminal jurisdiction by a land-holder as an 
indication of quasi-sovereign status The political agents, who were 
ultimately enrolled in a separate political cadre, weie from the begin- 
ning chosen generally from among the officers of the Company’s 
military fortes, except in the case of small isolated states contiguous 
to British districts, when the collector of the district was appointed 
ex officio political agent of the state concerned By the opening of the 
period under review the system had become firmly established, the 
functions of the agent varying from the mere giving of advice and 
exercise of general surveillance to an actual share in the administra- 
tion of the state 

In the case of the peninsula of Kathiawar, which comprised no less 
than 193 separate states, the Bombay Government in 1831 established 
a criminal court, presided over by the political agent, to assist the 
durbars of the several states in the trial of seiious crimes, but subject 
to this innovation, then inteiference with the judicial administration 
of the peninsula was restricted up to 1863 merely to diplomatic 
representation By the latter date, however, the criminal jurisdiction 
of all the chiefs had been defined and classified, and each of the four 
divisions (prant), into which the peninsula was formed for adminis- 
trative purposes, was placed in charge of an assistant to the political 
agent, enyiowered to exercise residuary jurisdiction with wide civil 
and criminal powers Later years witnessed further developments, 
such as the appointment of a deputy to each of the four assistant 
political agents, stationed at the headquarters of each prant and 
exercising subordinate civil and criminal jurisdiction ; the alteration 
in 1903 of the designation of the political agent and his four assistants 
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to those of agent to the governor and political agents of the prants 
respectively, the appointment of a member of the covenanted civil 
service as judicial assistant to the agent to the governor, m order to 
assist him in the disposal of grave criminal cases, remitted to his court 
from the prarUs, and of civil and criminal appeals , and the appoint- 
ment as ex officio assistant political agent of a superintendent of 
managed estates The agent to the governor was also placed in control 
of a small police force for watch-and-ward duty in the vaiious thanas 
and civil stations of the agency, but outside that area it has always 
been customary to hold the chiefe and land-holders 1 esponsible for the 
preservation of order and for indemnifying losses due to crime within 
the limits of their respective territories 
The task of administering the bordei states of Gujarat and Raj- 
putana, which contain large numbeis of wild tubes, was for many 
years one of great difficulty — so much so, indeed, that in 1838 the 
Bombay Government established a system of bolder panchayats, with 
the object of exercising a check upon continual boidci raids and of 
providing a tribunal of speedy justice for these primitive tiibesmen 
The expenment proved so successful that in 1876 these panchayats 
were converted into regular courts under two British officers, one of 
whom represents the Rajputana state and the other the Bombay state 
concerned These courts still exist and meet as occasion demands ^ 
Another depaitment of the administration which was established 
during the Company’s regime and continued to function for several 
years after its demise was that of the survey settlement The settlement 
of the revenue demand from each occupant of land under the 1 yotwari 
system was a necessary consequence of the political pacification of the 
country and of the increase of cultivation and internal ti ade thereby 
engendered The ryotwari system had existed m Bombay and Madias 
from ancient times, but the accounts relating to it had either been lost 
or fallen into confusion during the later years of Indian rule Aftei 
the first few years’ administration, therefore, the Bombay Govern- 
ment organised a Survey Department, which, after measunng and 
mapping every holding, proceeded to classify the fields accoiding to 
depth and quality of soil, situation, and natural defects, placing each 
field in a class corresponding to a certain “anna valuation” or 
fractional share of the maximum rate calculated in sixteenths Sub- 
sequently villages were grouped into blocks on the basis of their 
propinquity to markets and high roads and other economic condi- 
tions, the maximum rates for each block being fixed m relation to 
these conditions and to average prices The survey department, which 
was estabhshed in 1835, imposed at the outset assessments vvhich were 
too high and caused much distress They were therefore reduced, and 
a further enquiry was set on foot, which resulted in the formulation 
by the department m 1847 of the principles which still form the basis 

^ Imperial Gazeiteei^ Provincial volume i, Bombay, pp 86-8 
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of the Bombay land-revenue system Incidentally the operations of 
the department brought to light many cases of land held rent free 
without authority, which were subsequently investigated and adjusted 
by an Inam Commission appointed in 1852 The settlement of the 
presidency was completed in 1882, except in the distiicts of North 
Kanara and Ratnagiri, which were completed in 1891 and 1893 
respectively, and the special survey department was then abolished, 
the future revisions of the settlement, which take place every thirty 
years, being entrusted to the assistant or deputy-collector in charge 
of the subdivision of a district 

The arrangements in Sind were different, owing to the fact that 
the ryotwari tenure in that region was less common than the zamin- 
dari, under which the land-holder (zammdar) supplied seed, plough, 
cattle and labour, divided the crop with the actual cultivator, and 
paid the assessment in kind out of his share of the crop, after deducting 
the value of the seed advanced For several years after the annexation 
of the province, the revenue was collected in kind, as previously 
remarked; but during the governorship of Sir Bartle Frere (1862-7) 
cash payments were everywhere introduced, and a regular survey was 
commenced in 1863 The operations of the survey department and 
the progress of irrigation resulted in 1882-3 the province containing 
three types of settlement — the oiiginal, the revised, and the irriga- 
tional, and of these the last-named, which bases the assessment of land 
on the method of irrigation adopted, was eventually (1902-3) applied 
to the whole province 

In order to avoid the huge volume of detail involved in a survey of 
the growth of the depaitmental administration of Bombay since 1838, 
it seems advisable to give a succinct account of the mam features of 
the Bombay administration, as it existed in the year 1914 The out- 
bieak of war in that year involved a variety of new burdens in the 
sphere of daily administration, which were successfully shouldered 
until the close of military operations, and the general results of the 
armistice had haidly had time to make themselves felt, before the 
whole problem of administration was subjected to revision in con- 
nection with the publication and adoption by parliament of the con- 
stitutional reforms associated with the names of Mr E S Montagu 
and liOrd Chelmsford 

In 1914, then, the Bombay government consisted of a governor, 
appointed under the Government of India Act of 1833, and three 
ordinary members of the council appointed undei the Indian Councils 
Act of 1909 Of the ordinary members two had to be persons who at 
the date ot* their appointment had been in the service of the crown in 
India for at least twelve years In accoi dance with the spirit and 
letter of the Morley-Minto reforms, which underlay the act of 1909 
(9 Edw VII), the appointment of third ordinary member was given 
to an Indian 
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In order to dimimsh the pressure of business, advantage was taken, 
m the discharge of the executive and judicial functions, of the special 
requirements of the different members of the government The 
governor himself, for example, might dispose of the business of the 
political department (except civil, criminal and political cases), of the 
public works department (except railways) , of the general department, 
relating to volunteers, cantonment and miscellaneous military matters, 
and of the legal department, regarding matters pertaining to the 
legislative council The responsibility for the efficient administration 
of revenue, financial and railway affairs was usually accepted by the 
revenue member, while the work of the judicial department, in which 
were included all questions concerning the urban and district police, 
the work of the educational, manne and ecclesiastical departments, 
and the remaining business of the political department and of the 
general department — the latter including the important subjects of 
local self-goveinmcnt and public health — would be usually divided 
between the other two ordinary members of council Questions which 
presented no special difficulty were disposed of by the members in 
charge of the department in which they occuri ed ; on more important 
questions and in cases involving heavy expenditure, the opinion of a 
second member was sought, and if there were any difference of 
opimon, or if any case of peculiar difficulty or geneial public interest 
arose, the matter was settled according to the balance of opinion either 
as recorded by the different members or after discussion at the meeting 
of the executive council Ordinarily the opinion of the majority was 
decisive at such meetings of the council But in the case of an equality 
of votes on any question the governor or other person presiding had 
two votes or the casting vote In any grave political emeigency, 
however, affecting the safety or tranquillity of British rule, the governor 
was empowered under section 47 of the East India Company Act of 
1 793, which had never been repealed, to set aside even the unanimous 
opinion of his councillors, his oiders in such cases having the validity 
of orders passed by the whole council 

All papers connected with public business reached government 
through the secretariat, where they were properly arranged and sub- 
mitted to the members in charge of the departments to which they 
belonged, together with all available matenal for forming a decision 
in the shape of formei correspondence, acts, or resolutions relating to 
the subject, and also with the recorded opinions of the secretary or 
under-secretary of the departments concerned, or of both. The 
secretariat was composed as follows for the revenue and financial 
departments a secretary and an under-secretary who were fcovenanted 
civilians, and two assistant secretaries belonging to the uncovenanted 
service, forthepolitical, judicial and special departments a covenanted 
secretary and an under-secretary and two uncovenanted assistant 
secretanes, for the general, educational, marine and ecclesiastical 
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departments a secretary who was a covenanted civilian, and an un- 
covenanted assistant secretary , for the legal department a covenanted 
secretary who was also remembrancer of legal affairs, a covenanted 
assistant remembrancer of legal affairs who was also ex officio secretary 
to the legislative council, and an assistant secretary who was chosen 
from the subordinate judges of the province, and for the public works 
department (which included a railway branch) a secretary, a j’oint 
secretary, and two under-secretaries, who were either royal or civil 
engineers, and two uncovenanted assistant secretaries The senior of 
the three covenanted civilian secretaries to government was styled the 
chief secretary There was also a separate department in charge of the 
chief secretary, assisted by the senior of the civilian under-secretaries 
Reference has already been made to the relations between the 
Bombay government and the Indian states of the province Up to 
the date of the constitutional changes involved in the passing of the 
Government of India Act of 1919 all the Indian states in the Bombay 
Presidency were under the supervision of the Bombay government, 
with the exception of Bai oda, where the resident political officer was, 
and IS still, an agent to the governor-general 

Under letters patent of 1865, the administration of justice through- 
out the regulation districts of the presidency was, and still remains, 
entrusted to the high court, consisting of a chief justice and seven 
puisne judges This court possesses both ordinary and extraordinary 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and exercises original and appellate 
functions The appellate judges of the high couit also supervise the 
administration of justice by the different civil and criminal courts of 
the regulation districts Oidinary original jurisdiction is exercised in 
both civil and criminal matters arising within the limits of the city 
and island of Bombay By virtue of its extraordinary jurisdiction the 
high court may lemove and itself try any civil suit brought in any 
court undei its superintendence, and may in criminal cases exercise 
jurisdiction over all peisons residing in places within the jurisdiction 
of any court subject to the supeiintendence of the high court Besides 
acting as an appeal court in civil and criminal matters, the high court 
also functions as an insolvency court and possesses the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of an admiralty and vice-admiralty court in 
prize cases and other maritime questions arising in India It has also 
been invested with testamentary jurisdiction, and has matrimonial 
jurisdiction over Chiistians One of the judges of the high court 
officiates as judge of the Paisi matrimonial court, while matrimonial 
decrees by district courts require confirmation by the high court 
The higlf court has no juiisdiction over the province of Sind except 
in respect of its powers under the Administrator-General’s Act of 
1874, of probates and administrations, of decrees in matrimonial 
cases, and in respect of European British subjects All the functions 
of a high court ai e performed by the court of the judicial commissioner. 
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which replaced the former sadr court in 1906 A separate judicial 
commissioner for Sind was first appointed m 1 866 By the commence- 
ment of the twentieth century the judicial work of the province had 
so greatly increased that the court was enlarged to consist of the 
judicial commissioner and two assistant judicial commissioners, one 
of whom must be a barrister of at least five years’ standing and be 
qualified to deal with mercantile cases The court serves also as a 
district and sessions court for the Karachi district and as a colonial 
court of admiralty 

In addition to the high court of Bombay and the court of the 
judicial commissioner in Sind, four grades of courts administer civil 
justice throughout the presidency, namely, those of district and 
assistant judges and of first and second class subordinate judges These 
subordinate judges date from the year 1868-9, when the old titles of 
sadr amin and mumiff wci e abolished, and when at the same time the 
number and limits of the judicial ztllahs or districts weic altered, the 
appointment of judgeships and assistant judgeships were divided into 
grades, and a thorough redistribution of the suboidinate courts took 
place, m order that the boundanes of their jurisdiction might corre- 
sponcl as far as possible with the talukas or revenue subdivisions of the 
presidency In 1914 the cadre of the district judicial department 
included seventeen judges, three joint judges, and seven assistant 
judges, all these officers being members of the Indian civil service 
except three district and three assistant judges, who belonged to the 
Bombay provincial service The first and second class subordinate 
judges numbered respectively seventeen and eighty-nine The legular 
judicial staff was also entrusted with the work performed originally by 
a separate staff of three judges (a special judge and two subordinate 
judges) under the Deccan Agricultunsts’ Relief Act of 1879, which 
was passed after the severe famine of 1876-8 Of the total staff of 
subordinate judges four were employed exclusively m assisting the 
district judges in the inspection of the subordinate couits in their 
respective districts and in reporting on the woiking of the act above- 
mentioned As regards the district judges, it may be remarked that 
those at Surat and Poona served also as judges of the Parsi matri- 
monial courts m those towns; while the judge of Poona, as “Agent for 
the Sardars in the Deccan”, decided under Regulation xxix of 1827 
cases m which certain gentlemen of high rank are interested For the 
easy recoveiy of small debts and demands, small cause courts, invested 
with summary powers, existed in Bombay and m six smaller towns, 
Ahmadabad, Nadiad, Poona, Surat, Broach and Karachi The Deccan 
Agricultunsts’ Relief Act of 1879 was also responsible for fhc creation 
of appointments of village munstffs and “conciliators”, of whom the 
former are empowered within the area of one or more villages to 
dispose of petty suits up to Rs 10 in value, and the latter endeavour 
to induce parties to agree to a compromise of matters in dispute or to 
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a reference to arbitration Other civil courts are those of the canton- 
ment magistrates, who in 1910 were empowered, as occasion might 
demand, to dispose of suits within a limit of Rs 500, while in 1906 
mamlatdars were given jurisdiction in suits regarding the immediate 
possession of immovable property. 

The judicial arrangements outlined above did not apply to the 
scheduled districts, which may be defined as “those which have never 
been brought within, or have from time to time been removed from, 
the opciation of the general acts and regulatrons and the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts of judicature” Excluding the Panch Mahals 
district, which was not included in the icgulation districts until 1885, 
the scheduled distrit ts included Sind, where the judicial system is 
almost identical with that of the lest of the presidency, Aden and its 
dependencies, in which the resident had rathei more extensive powers 
than a district and sessions judge, and his assistants were usually vested 
with inletior civil and criminal jurisdiction, and lastly the villages of 
the Mcwasi chiefs, ovet which the collector of the West Khandesh 
district, as ex officio political agent, exeicised both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, subject to appeal to and revision by the high court 

The revenue administration of the Bombay Presidency was carried 
out by the following superior staff in 1914. four revenue commis- 
sioncis, me ludmg the commissioner of customs, opium, salt and aMm, 
eleven senior and ten junior collectors, including the collector of salt 
revenue and the collector oi Bombay, seventeen first and eighteen 
second assistant collectors, some of whom wcic serving in the judicial 
branch and some were on special duty m Sind, sixty-onc deputy- 
collectors, including the personal <issistant to the director of agiicul- 
tuic, who wcie divided into six grades and were in charge of clistrict 
treasuries 01 divisions of districts In Smd, under the commissioner, 
the revenue administiation was carried on by foui collectors, two 
deputy-commissioners, six assistant collectors, and twenty-two deputy- 
collectors. 

The ordinary collcctorate (or district), which has not altered 
appreciably since the beginning of the present century, is composed 
of twelve talukai or subdivisions, each of which contains about a 
hundred government villages, 1 e villages which have not been 
alienated and the total revenues of which belong to the state. Each 
village has its regular complement of officers, who are usually here- 
ditaiy, namely the patel, the kulkarm or talah, the mhar and the watch- 
man The position and duties of these village officials, as well as of the 
other hereditary village servants, have already been explained in an 
earlier chapter The levenue accounts of a village, which are simple 
and complete, are based upon the survey register Every occupant is 
provided with a separate receipt book m wluch the total amount of 
his holding is entered, and the patel and kulkarm are bound, under 
heavy penalties, to record in it the sums he has paid Every year what 
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is termed the jamabandt of the village is made, which determines the 
total amount of revenue due from the village This process brings the 
assistant or deputy-collector into annual contact with each village in 
his charge and enables him to acquaint himself with its wants and 
requirements, it enables the returns of cultivation and other registers, 
useful for statistical purposes, to be checked , and it affords an oppor- 
tunity of examining the village accounts, verifying transfers of land, 
and generally of making such a scrutiny as will protect the individual 
cultivator from fraud 

Each taluka or subdivision of a collectoiate is in charge of a mam- 
latdar, whose duties have considerably increased since the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century He is responsible for the treasury business 
of his taluka, and for seeing that instalments of revenue are punctually 
paid by the villages, that the village accounts are at curatcly kept, that 
the cultivators’ payments are duly receipted, that the boundary- 
marks of the fields are in repair, and generally that the village officers 
are performing their duties properly He functions as a subordinate 
magistrate and has also to supervise the administration of the local 
funds With a view to giving him some assistance, a certain number of 
villages are placed under the supervision of circle inspectors and other 
members of the mamlatdar's official establishment, but he is expected to 
assure himself by personal examination that they are doing their work 

Above the mamlatdar is the assistant or deputy-collectoi who is m 
charge of, on an average, three talukas, and is expected to travel about 
his charge throughout the seven fair-weather months of the year He 
has to satisfy himself by direct personal inspection that the revenue 
work IS regularly carried out , he sees that the revenue of each village 
IS brought to account at the time of the annual jamabandi', he 
nominates the village officers, enquiics into the needs of his talukas in 
respect of local roads, wells, planting of trees and so forth, he hears 
appeals from the orders of the mamlatdars , corresponds with them on 
matters concerned with the administration of their respective talukas, 
and generally supervises their proceedings 

Above the assistant and deputy-collectors is the collector and magis- 
trate, who IS m charge of the whole district He has to travel through 
his charge during four months of the year, and besides superintending 
the revenues and magisterial work of his district he has to administer 
the excise and other special taxes and to supervise the stamp revenue 
He IS also ex qffino distnct registrar and visitor of the district jail, and 
has important duties to perform m connection with municipalities and 
local funds, with the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1 894) , and with forests 
On all questions of executive administration his opinion i^invanably 
required 

Finally general superintendence and control over the revenue ad- 
ministration are exercised by the three revenue commissioners (for 
the northern, central and southern divisions of the presidency) and 
the commissioner in Sind. During the fair season these officers are 
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constantly moving about their divisions; judging for themselves of the 
requirements of the various paits of the country, of the manner in 
which the revenue adminis tration and that of police are being carried on , 
and of the qualifications of the district officials They entertain appeals 
from the collector’s decisions and are the channel of communication 
between them and the government ^ Speaking broadly, it may be 
said that, except for a general increase of business resulting from the 
progress of the presidency, for a few changes such as the introduction 
of local self-government m the form of partly elective local boards, 
and for administrative readjustments such as the creation of a third 
revenue division, the general system of revenue administration in 
force in 1914, and also at the present date, is practically the same as at 
the date of the assumption of the government of India by the crown. 
The mam features of the system can be tiaced back directly to the 
arrangements initiated by Elphmstone for the settlement of the 
Deccan and other territories taken from the Peshwa, and indirectly 
and with certain marked differences, mainly due to the differences in 
land tenures, to the arrangements in Bengal 

During the period succeeding the year 1858 the administration and 
expansion of the chief ports of the tern tones controlled by the Bombay 
government were provided for by the establishment of the Bombay 
PortTrustm 1 873, ofthe Karachi Port Trust in 1880, and of the Aden 
Port Trust m 1889 The plague which broke out in 1896 was directly 
responsible for the creation of the City Improvement Trust m 1898 — 
a body composed of membeis partly elected and paitly nominated, 
which was charged with the duty of prepaiing a comprehensive 
scheme of improvement for Bombay, with pai ticular i efercnce to the 
better ventilation of densely ciowded areas, the removal of insanitary 
dwellings, and the picvention of overcrowding The act legalising the 
establishment of this trust provided for the nomination by the Bombay 
Government of three of the trustees, including the chairman, and for 
the appointment, as trustees ex officio, of the collector of Bombay, the 
municipal commissioner, and the general officer commanding the 
Bombay district 

The public works department was gradually organised after the 
transfer of control to the crown, on the foundations laid by Lord 
Dalhousie for the whole of India in 1854 A considerable addition 
was made to the department in 1868-9, and by the yeai 1914 the 
establishment, including the railway branch, consisted of two chief 
engineers, the senior of whom was the secretary to government and 
the junior the joint secretary to government, six superintending en- 
gineers, iifcluding a sanitary engineer, thirty-eight executive engineers, 
and fifty-nine assistant engineers. The growth of official buildings and 
the introduction of electric power had also necessitated the appoint- 
ments of a consulting architect, an architectural draughtsman, 
and an electrical engineer, all of whom were employed on five years’ 

^ Report on Administration oj Bombay Presidency ^ 1911-12 
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agreements, as well as an electrical inspector and ten temporary 
engineers. 

Like the public works department, the administration of the forests 
of the presidency originated in the definite and prudent policy 
enunciated by Lord D2ilhousie in 1855, and was gradually evolved 
subsequent to the year i860 The great famine of 1876-8 led to a 
revision of the provincial arrangements for forest conservancy, and 
to the introduction of legislative measures which placed the whole 
system of forest administrauon m Bombay on a secure and well- 
defined basis. For administrative purposes the presidency was divided 
into four forest ciicles, corresponding to the four revenue divisions, 
three of which were in charge of conservators and the fourth (Sind) 
in charge of a deputy-conservator The controlling staff was divided 
into an imperial service and a provincial service, of which the foi mei 
had been reorganised in 1907 and the lattci in 1911 The impenal 
service, in accoi dance with that revision, was composed of three con- 
seivators and twenty-four deputy and assistant conservatois, and the 
pioMiicial SCI vice of five extra deputy-conservators and twenty-three 
extra assistant conservatois Below these was the protective establish- 
ment of rangers, foiesteis and forest guards As forest contiol and 
conservancy are regarded as a branch of the gencial administration, 
the central authority in forest matters has always been the com- 
missioner of the levenue division, subject to the general orders of the 
Bombay Government In all piofessional and technical matters the 
professional forest officer has full contiol and responsibility, but in 
regard to such matters as the rights and piivilcges of the people in 
forests, the local supply of glass, grazing and fodder, and the general 
relations of the department with the people, control is vested in the 
collectors of the distiicts, to whom for these purposes the forest officers 
are subordinate A comprehensive survey of the forests was com- 
menced in 1888, and the woik of forest settlement was completed 
before the close of the period dealt with in this review The classifica- 
tion of the forests also into forest proper, fuel and foddei reserves, and 
pastures was completed throughout the presidency before the year 
1914, though a working plans division is still maintained in each forest 
circle for the purpose of ascertaining the productive capacity of the 
forests and of preparing scientific proposals for the profitable ex- 
ploitation of the sylvan resources of the presidency 

The salient features of the educational administration subsequent 
to 1858 were the introduction of the grants-in-aid code in 1865, 
designed for the benefit of any private primary or secondary school, 
which was controlled by a board of management and was hot main- 
tained solely for private profit, the reorganisation in 1868 of the 
supply of trained schoolmasters, the foundation in 1890 of the joint 
schools committee to supervise and control piimary education in 
Bombay city; and the amendment of the constituUon of the univeisity, 
founded in 1857, which synchronised with a declaration of the cduca- 
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tional policy of the Indian Government in 1903-4. Broadly speaking, 
education in the Bombay Presidency is imparted partly thiough diiect 
official agency, partly through the medium of grants-in-aid The 
Bombay Government m 1918 maintained arts colleges in Bombay, 
Poona and Gujarat, a medical college, a college of science, an agri- 
cultural college, a veterinary college, a school of art, a law school and 
a college of commerce, as well as a model sccondaiy school in Bombay 
and at the headquarters of each revenue distiict or collectoi ate While 
the Bombay municipality is now responsible for primary education in 
the city, the majority of the primary schools throughout the presidency 
are maintained by the district and taluka local boards, who icceive 
grants-ni-aid from the government The official staff responsible for 
the educational administration consisted in 1918 of a director, an 
inspector in each of the four divisions ol the presidency, and in each 
district or collectoratc a deputy-inspector with assistants 

The impoitance of agriculture as one of the chief factois 111 the 
progiess of the presidency was recognised about 1884 by the oiganisa- 
Lion of a separate department of land lecords and agiiculture, pie- 
sided over by a director chosen ft om the ranks of the covenanted civil 
service The activities of the dcpai tment were for several years con- 
fined mainly to the simplification of revenue-settlement procedure 
and the improvement of the land-recoid system; and in connection 
with the latter bianch of its duties a class of circle inspcctois, who weie 
subordinate to the mamlatdars o£ the talukas, was tentatively intioduced 
about 1887 The agiicultural work of the various piovinces was 
eventually co-ordinated by the appointment in 1901 of an inspector- 
general of agricultuie with the Government of India, and the increased 
attention paid to agriculture aftci that date led in 1905 to the separa- 
tion of the appointments of directoi ofagiicultuie and directoi of land 
records, and to the appointments of a deputy-director, an agiicultural 
chemist and an economic botanist for the Bombay Piesidency The 
directoi of land records had ample work to perform in supci vising the 
pieparation of the “record of rights” in land, which followed on the 
passing in 190 1-2 of a special Record of Rights Act as a complement 
to existing legislation govcining the Bombay land-revenue system 
A fuither attempt to advance the welfare of the agiicultuial wotker 
and improve rural credit was made in 1904 by the passing of the 
Co-operative Giedit Societies Act by the legislative council of the 
Government of India In Bombay the task of organising and super- 
vising such societies under the terms of the act was entrusted to a 
registrar, aided by a staff of assistant 1 egistrars, auditors, and other 
officeis Sfiortly after the close of the period with which this chapter 
deals the Bombay Presidency contained 1648 agricultural credit 
societies, 21 1 non-agiicultural credit societies, twelve banks, and fifty 
unions, while the capital of the agricultural and non-agricultural 
societies amounted respectively to 83 1 and 62 lakhs of rupees 

As regards miscellaneous depaitments of the administi ation it may 
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be mentioned that the control of excise was vested at the close of 1918 
m the collectors of the districts, subject to the general control of the 
commissioner of customs, salt, opium and abkan (excise) They were 
assisted in this branch of their duties by a special staff of assistants, 
inspectors, sub-inspectors, gaugers, clerlb, petty officers and menials. 
The salt department of the presidency proper was separately adminis- 
tered by the commissioner of customs and a special staff, while there 
were separate establishments for Sind and Aden, which were con- 
trolled respectively by the commissioner in Sind and the political 
resident. The customs administration of the port of Bombay was 
managed by a collector of customs and six assistants, and of the port of 
Karachi by a collector and two assistants, subject respectively to the 
general control of the commissioner of customs, Bombay, and the 
commissioner in Sind. The collector of land-revenue in Bombay, 
assisted by four inspectors of factories, was responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Cotton Duties Act II of 1896 
Excluding the military administration, railways, public works, etc , 
and special trusts created for developing ports and urban areas, it may 
be broadly stated that the various administrative appointments and 
establishments created between 1858 and 1918, in response to the 
progress and requirements of the people of the presidency, were grafted 
upon, added to, or linked more or less closely for administrative pur- 
poses with the framework of the revenue organisation, which had been 
constructed, tested and improved during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century The most important part of that framework was the 
district officer, who as collector was responsible for the revenue ad- 
ministration, and as magistrate supervised the inferior courts and 
directed the work of the police. The revenue organisation, while it has 
always served, and still serves “its peculiar purpose of collecting the 
revenue and keeping the peace”, is, in the words of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, 

so close-knit, so well established, and so thoroughly understood by the people, that 
It simultaneously discharges easily and efficiently an immense number of other 
duties It deals with the registration, alteration, and partition of holdings, the 
settlement of disputes, the management of indebted estates, loans to agriculturists, 
and above all, famine relief Because it controls revenue, which depends on agri- 
culture, the supreme interest of the people, it naturally serves as the general adminis- 
tration staff 

Specialised services, such as the establishments for irrigation, roads 
and buildings, agriculture, industries, factories, and co-operative 
credit, may possess separate staffs which are under the control of their 
own departmental heads. But, “in varying degrees, the district 
officer influences the policy in all these matters, and he is always there 
in the background to lend his support, or, if need be, to mediate 
between a specialised service and the people”.^ 

^ Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms^ pp 102, 103 
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DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION IN MADRAS 

1858-1918 

T* H E stoi m of the Mutiny raised only a couple of ripples in Madras. 
A hill-cluefof Godavari, marching upon a private quarrel, proclaimed 
himself a forerunnei of Nana Sahib, and strove to raise the country, 
but paid for the boast with his life Between a dismissed tahsildar of 
Bellaiy and malcontents in Dharwar a plot was hatched to bring 
about a general rising The lebels got possession of the fort of Kopal, 
but the place was stormed with heavy loss to the defenders and of the 
survivors seventy-seven were executed. 

The transfer of the government of India to the crown caused no stir 
whatever. The local annals are silent on the subject because methods 
and principles remained unchanged 

Only a few events disturbed a period of general serenity On 
I November, 1864, at Masuhpatam, torrential rain preceded early 
darkness and a devastating wind Towards midnight, at a cry “The 
sea IS coming”, Captain Hasted looked from his half-wrecked house 
on a “wild waste of luridly phosphorescent water, not in waves, but 
swirling, boiling, pouimg round the house and lifted against it and 
over It m sheets by the 1 aging wind” In a mass 13 feet above high- 
water mark, the Bay of Bengal had poured itself on the land At 
midnight, with indescribable dm and immeasurable fury, the waters 
rushed back They had penetiated 17 miles inland, overwhelmed 
800 square miles and destioyed 30,000 people and countless cattle 
The next event was much graver There are seventeenth-century 
lecords of awful famines, the Guntui famine of 1833 ‘‘covered the 
counti y with human bones from Ongole to Masuhpatam ” , the Orissa 
famine of 1865-6 afflicted a quarter of the presidency; but it may be 
doubted whether the tragedy of 1876-8 did not surpass all previous 
calamities of the sort Of the 200,000 square miles affected more 
than a third fell within Madras, where the famine is charged with 
causing the death of nearly four million people and cost the state over 
800 lakhs The material loss to the community at large was incal- 
culable and was made good only to a trifling extent from the huge 
Mansion House Fund, though most of that fund was laid out in the 
Madras Presidency The calamity left its trace on the agricultural 
statistics fbr twenty-five years, and the population which had been 
advancing up to 1871 at the rate of about half a million a year showed 
no increase for the deccnnium ending with 1881 . The government has 
never ignored its duty towards the starving, though the succour given 
has not always been adequate or timely. Public relief, which dates back 
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to the eighteenth century, has taken various forms importation 
of gram througii official agency, bounties, advances and guarantees 
of price to private traders, opening of public works, gratuitous dis- 
tribution of food, cooked or uncooked The great famine led to the 
preparation of a famine code which centres all famine operations in 
the collector and requires the maintenance for each district of a pro- 
gramme of the public works ready to be put into immediate operation. 
As a further preparation for sudden emergencies a scheme was intro- 
duced in 1907 for foiming provincial famine funds by an annual 
credit of 2 1 lakhs up to a maximum of 25 lakhs, and mention should 
be made here of the protective irrigation works on the Ruslukulya 
river, which, completed about 1898, serves to afford some security to 
Ganjam, a region of frequent deaith 

The Moplah sore was still festering in Malabai where outbreaks 
occuiied 111 1873 and 1880 A second special enquiry was made into 
the cause of these troubles and, as they were now ascribed in the mam 
to the eviction of tenants, a law^ was passed to ensure compensation 
for improvements to dispossessed tenants Five outiages in the years 
1883 to 1885 emphasised the urgent need for action and four taluks 
were disarmed as completely as possible A seiious using in 1894 was 
the starting-point foi remedial measuies in the form of roads to open 
up the fanatical 7one, and of special, but not very successful, ariange- 
ments for the education of Moplah childi en Befoi e these could come 
into operation the outbreak of 1 896 occuri ed After the usual pillaging, 
maltreatment and muideiing of Hindus, the rebels look stand in a 
temple sanctified to them by the slaughter of 1849, and theic met the 
death they courted and merited The temple was heaped with corpses 
and streaming with blood, the survivors slitting the tin oats of the 
wounded as they fell to prevent their capture alive In all out of 
ninety-nme men, ninety-six were killed The thicc left alive could not 
find any material grievance to plead. 

Off the coast of Malabar lies the southern group of the Laccadive 
Islands Ever since the annexation of Malabar the rmsgovernment of 
the islands by the family of the Bibi of Gannanore to which they 
belonged had been a cause of trouble, and they had been taken over 
once but restored on promise of amendment In 1875 it was found 
necessary to sequestiate them in peipetuity to protect the islanders 
from oppression There was still no settled peace in the Northern 
Circars. In 1865 the Khonds of the Ganjam lulls rose, this time 
against the Unya and Pano inhabitants, of whom they murdered 
many It was thought necessary after this to arrange for the more or 
less permanent residence m the hills of European officers to prevent 
the exploitation and oppression of the Khonds by other classes. 

A more serious affair was the Rampa rebellion m the hills of 
Godavari The trouble there began 111 1835 on the death of the 
^ Act I of 1887, replaced by Act I of 1900 
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mansabdar charged with the maintenance of order, the muttahdars, or 
sub-chiefs, objecting to the arrangements for the succession The 
quarrel was patched up in 1848, but the mansabdar then appointed 
entered upon a long course of oppressive acts for which he pleaded 
the authority of government The police, too, were making themselves 
offensive to the muttahdars and the cup overflowed when the govern- 
ment forbade the free drawing of toddy and leased the toddy-revenue 
to renters who demanded fees for tapping After an initiatory sacrifice 
of several police constables and other obnoxious pei sons had been made 
to the gods, insurrection bla7cd out in 1879 over 5000 square miles A 
guetrilla war followed, isolated stations were attacked, villages looted 
and burnt, detachments of police and even troops forced to retreat, many 
money-lenders murdered A large military force was assembled and 
in the following year the affair was over, the mansabdar was deposed 
and arrangements were come to with the muttahdars as to their tenure 
and duties This outbreak led to a change in the administration of the 
hills of Godavari They were withdrawn from the operation of the 
ordinary laws and placed entirely under the collector of Godavari, as 
government agent, in whom was vested both civil and criminal juris- 
dittion In short, these hills were put in practically the same position 
as those of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, though by means of a different 
enactment ^ Much later on steps were taken to piotect the hillmen 
of these thiee tracts from the money-lenders by a law* checking the 
transfer of land in execution of decrees to peisons not belonging to 
the hill tribes 

In the centre things went quietly except at Salem, where the resent- 
ment of Hindus over the building of a mosque resulted in 1882 in two 
riots, the demolition of the building and a rather long tale of killed 
and wounded 

In the south also icligious prejudices were responsible for tiouble 
P'or a long time there had been growing hostility to the Shanars (01 
toddy-diawer caste) on account of their claims to novel religious 
ptivileges The courts were resorted to, and an injunction obtained 
foi bidding the Shanars of Kahigumalai from going in piocession This 
led in 1895 to a not in which nine or ten were killed, followed by the 
imposition of punitive police on the locality Four years latei a 
Marava z<amindar sued to restrain Shanars from entering the temple 
at Sivakasi The Shanars retorted by burning many Marava dwellings. 
The Maravars thereon mustered in great force and attacked the 
enemy Twenty-five pci sons were killed and there was much destruc- 
tion of Shanars’ property The Marava gangs were rounded up by se- 
poys and fiolice and a punitive police wasquarteredonthatlocality too 

The disturbances of the nineteenth century were due to religious 
quancls or to local or personal causes, not involving, except in 1857, 
any direct challenge to the state With the exception of sporadic 
^ The India Scheduled Districts Act, 1874 * Act I of 1917 
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disorder due to efforts to prevent the spreading of plague and of an 
outbreak against the police at Guntur, the tioubles of the twentieth 
century were the outcome of an organised movement against foreign 
domination, propagated by the more educated classes and so, in the 
mam, by Brahmans, and finding its principal source m Bengal The 
unrest had its first oveit expression in 1906 among the students at 
Rajahmundry, its next, soon afterwards, at Cocanada in a raid on 
the English club provoked by a trivial incident Then, in 1908, a 
commercial failure at Tuticorm was woiked up as an instance of the 
malignity of the rulers, there were strikes, and Euiopeans were boy- 
cotted Proceedings were taken against the instigatois in the criminal 
courts with the lesult that thcie weie simultaneous outbreaks at 
Tmnevelly and Tulicorm A good deal of damage was done and the 
police had to lesort to fire-arms Thiee years later a seditious con- 
spiracy found vent in the murder of the collector of Tmnevelly The 
war did not impro\’e the situation, although the ruial areas remained 
generally unaffected Of the war itself the countiy saw nothing 
except in the form of some shells from the Emden which caused three 
deaths and some injury to property in Madras, and suffered therefiom 
mainly through the check on sea-borne trade The attitude of the 
Indian press towards the war called for little criticism, but political 
agitation grew in extent and bitterness By 1918 three distinct 
political movements had become manifest , the earliei agitation of the 
Home Rule party, their later action culminating in the formation of 
the Madras Presidency Association, and a Labour campaign with, on 
the other side, a growing opposition to Brahman influence on the part 
of educated members of other castes 

The legislation of 1861 created a high couit which absorbed the 
supreme court and courts of sadr and faujdari adalat, thus becoming 
a court of appeal, reference and revision for the whole presidency 
The passing of the Penal and Criminal Piocedure Codes ^ also led 
to important changes the Muhammadan criminal law disappeared, 
criminal j'unsdiction became a subject of general legislation and the 
ordinary minor civil courts ceased to operate as criminal courts. 
A host of laws were repealed® after the enactment of these two codes 
and the position determined in 1873* was this the ztllah civil and 
sessions judges became district and sessions judges with unlimited 
ordinary civil jurisdiction and power to pass any authorised sentence, 
the principal sadr amins became subordinate judges with civil juris- 
diction similar to that of the district judge, the juiisdiction of the 
district munstffs was extended to Rs 2500 The only subsequent change 
which need be noticed is the enlargement of the powers of the village 
civil courts and the establishment of village benches ® 

^ 24 & 25 Vie c 104 2 India Acts XLV of i860 and XXV of 1861 

* Act II of 1869 and India Act XVII of 1862 

* India Act III of 1873 ^ Act I of 1889 
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The new settlement department began to operate in 1857 under 
a director who, in 1882, took charge of the new department of agri- 
culture also. In 1887 the control of these two departments and of the 
inchoate land record department was assigned to a member of the 
Board of Revenue The nature and development of “late ryotwari” 
have been sufficiently indicated already; the stage had now been 
reached in which “subject to the payment of a stated proportion of 
the produce, . the proprietary right of the ryot in the soil of his 
holding IS absolute and complete It remains only to explain how 
that “stated proportion” is determined After a preliminary investi- 
gation of the general conditions of a district, the settlement officers 
classify the soil under “series”, “classes” and “sorts”, small differences 
being ignored in order to form practically identical “blocks”. The 
output pel acre of the pai ticular soil is then estimated in rice or a 
standard “dry” crop and this is priced on the average of a series of 
years, the pi ice is next reduced by about 15 pei cent to cover carriage 
to market and mei chants’ profits The “commutation rate” so found 
IS again reduced to allow for seasonal vicissitudes and uncultivable 
areas included in the fields From the gross money value of the crop 
thus determined, the cost of cultivation is subtracted and not more 
than half the balance is taken as the assessment due to the state The 
rates ascertained for the various kinds of soil are graded to avoid 
petty differences and, in applying them, consideration is paid to the 
position of the village and the quality of the irrigation In the end a 
village settlement register is prepared This contains particulars of 
every separate holding and one of the mam duties of the land record 
department (which was properly constituted only in 1903) is to keep 
the register coirected up to date in order to facilitate subsequent 
settlements Although the state nominally demands a sum not in 
excess of half the net value of the crop, the proportion actually taken 
depends, of course, in any year on the ruling price of grain It was 
roughly estimated in 1855 that the assessment then amounted to half 
the gross produce on wet land and one-thnd on dry, but in 1912 it 
was reckoned that the government was getting less than one-tenth of 
the gross produce It is safe to say that foi many years the government 
has not received the authoiised half rate It may be added that, in 
1912, an average district contained 157,000 government ryots and 
107,500 survey fields 

We may now pass under leview sundiy departments which attained 
importance during our second period only, leading off with agriculture. 
At the outset the Company was not wholly neglectful of this subject, 
but Its effofts were principally directed to the introduction of exotics 
With an eye to cochineal it encouraged the growth of prickly pear 
(the blacker sin of introducing it is Portugal’s) Bourbon cotton was 
introduced in the eighteenth century and before 1850 there were other 
'GO 1008, Rev 21 September, 1882 
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earnest but unavailing attempts to improve the quality of the cotton 
grown In 1865 an experimental farm was started at Saidapett, and 
there was some training of apprentices Then a school of agriculture 
was started at the same place, and about 1886 this was developed into 
a college but the institution languished, and it was not until 1909 that 
instruction in agriculture was put on a firm footing by the opening 
at Coimbatore of a large agricultural college and research institute. 
On the administrative side development was even more discreditably 
tardy The first step was taken in 1882 by the appointment of an 
agricultural expei t to advise the director of settlement, but there was 
no real attempt to atone for a century’s neglect until 1906, when a 
trained department was instituted and at once developed into an 
energetic and most important branch of the administration It was 
enlaiged in 1914, and two years later the control over it was trans- 
ferred from the Board of Revenue to government 

Forestry is another subject which for long received inadequate 
attention Naval demand for teak led to the appointment of a com- 
missioner on the west coast in 1806, and this was followed by the 
establishment of a sort of government monopoly of the timber trade; 
but this gave rise to so much discontent that the system and the 
commissioner were abolished in 1822 ^ Malabar again received a 
special officer in 1847, and some control was established ovei the 
Anaimalai forest Elsewhere collectors realised some revenue from 
permits and leases for cutting wood and grazing In 1856 a conserva- 
tor was appointed and, three years later, a “Jungle Conservancy 
Department” was organised The forests were then divided into 
“imperial” under the conservator and “jungle conservancy” under 
the collectors The jungle conservancy had a separate establishment, 
derived funds from seignorage and grazing fees, and did some useful 
woi k, mainly in the wav of making plantations and avenues At first 
the conservator’s establishment was not sufficient to do more than 
raise a little revenue; but from 1871 trained officers began to come out 
from England and were placed under the collectors to whom the 
conservator acted as adviser Not until Act V of 1882 had declared 
certain acts to be offences could conservancy and not exploitation be 
treated as the end principally in view, and meanwhile much harm 
had been done to the forests The forest department then became a 
branch of the revenue department, the jungle conservancy depart- 
ment was abolished, the trained European staff was organised into 
advisory conservators and district forest officers, who ranked as 
assistants to the collectors 

The formal notification of “reserved forests”, which began after 
the passing of Act V of 1882, was practically finished by 191 1, when 
nearly 20,000 square miles had been brought under more or less strict 
control The mode of working these forests now adopted where feasible 

^ Mimro’s Minute, 26 November, 1 822 
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is to lease them out by coupes^ in rotation, to contractors who make their 
own arrangements for removal and sale Inevitably the department 
has been very unpopular, and, in an effort to improve relations, it 
was decided m 1910- 1 1 to disafforest many small areas and to make 
over certain other minor reserves to village committees for manage- 
ment Up to the end of our period this experiment was reported to 
have had a measure of success. 

The next subject for consideration is the local administrative bodies, 
the connection of which with education is dealt with elsewhere. 
In Madras town Streynsham Master’s Civilian Scavenger, the 
Mayor and Corporation in silken robes, and George the Third’s 
Justices of the Peace pass m succession across the stage, but it was 
when, in 1856,^ these last handed over charge to a body of com- 
missioners that the Madras Corporation started on its course We 
need not follow its progress along the lines of extension of the elective 
principle, diminution of governmental control, enhancement of taxa- 
tion Outside the city the hrst municipal institutions were of a 
voluntary character, the townspeople being left to ask for the applica- 
tion to then towns of an act^ which enabled the magistrate and persons 
appointed by government to raise taxes and see to the management 
of the stieets and the prevention of nuisances There was no active 
1 espouse to this invitation and, as townsfolk were not contributing 
fanly to the general expenses, it was resolved to compel them to pay 
something towards the cost of the police A Town Impiovement Act® 
was therefore passed and extended to numerous towns This vested 
control of the stieets, diains and so on in the distiict magistrate as 
president, the local public works ofhcci and five or moie persons 
appointed by government, rendered compulsory the levy of specihed 
taxes to the point requisite to piovide for certain purposes (including 
75 per cent of the cost of the town police) and authorised discretionary 
taxation beyond that point for other purposes The reluctance of the 
municipal commissioners to impose taxation beyond the compulsory 
limit led to a revised Towns Impiovement Act * There were now the 
collector as president, the levenue divisional officei and three or more 
commissioners, provision was made for a system of election and a 
limit was put on the number of officials, education and medical relief 
entered into the list of pui poses, liability foi the police per contra 
disappeared;® the government got powei to enforce taxation through 
supervision of the annual budget The present law® severs the con- 
nection of the collectoi with the district municipalities, while leaving 
him a measure of control in emergencies , the only ex officio councillor 
IS the revenue divisional officer, the minimum strength of the council 
is twelve, the maximum proportion of officials is one-fourth; the 

^ India Act XLV * India Act XXVI of 1850 

* Act X of 1865 * Act III of 1871 

* This liability was reimposcd by Act VII of 1878, but was enforced for a few years only 

* Act IV of 1884 
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chairman may be appointed by government or by election ; a propor- 
tion (usually three-fourths) of the council must be appointed by 
election,^ taxation has been inci cased to meet tlic cost of water and 
drainage works 

When British rule was established, there was not a single road of 
any length fit foi wheeled traffic , even the mam streets of many of the 
largest towns were unusable by vehicles Wheeled traffic was limited 
to rough farm carts on solid wheels At fiist theie was a good deal of 
mihtary road-making, but the money spent on it was mostly wasted 
Commercial roads were first considered in 1813 , and then there was 
not a road which was not either Ul-madc or decayed Bridges were 
almost unknown The inland commerce being then small, the Boaid 
of Revenue did not ask for more than a giant to enable collectors to 
keep up their district roads, and the government sanctioned 30,000 
rupees a year, with a piomisc (ncvei fulfilled) of moie In 1825 
communications were put undci the “maiamat depaitment” of the 
board, the management remaining with the district officers Such 
impiovement followed as was possible with a total annual allotment 
of little more than one lakh, and it was reckoned in 1 848 that about 
90,000 travelling caits with “the Luiopcan foim of wheel” had come 
into being In 1845 a trunk load dcpaitmcnt under a supeimtendent 
was formed to take over the mam highways from the maramat 
department I’hc new official was provided with funds but no proper 
staff, and the mam roads slipped again fiom his paralysed hands into 
those of the collectoi s, who on their part were so starved that their whole 
road-grants totalled less than 10,000 rupees In 1 852 there was “ prob- 
ably not a single mile throughout the presidency equal to an oidinary 
English turnpike road”, and there were certainly not a thousand miles 
on which one could comfortably drive at six miles an hour When a 
proper public woiks dcpaitment was cicated 111 1858, the loads 
generally wei c entrusted toil, butimpci lal funds pi oved inadequate and 
It was lesolved to find money for the minor roads fiom other souices 
This was at first done by an addition to the assessment on ryotwariland, 
but the unfairness of such an airangcment led to Act III of 186G, 
which enabled government to levy a load-cess on all occupied land, 
whether ryotwari or zemmdaii Then the question of providing foi 
education came up and it was decided to have a general measuie 
dealing with rural roads, education and medical and sanitary im- 
provements The Local Fund Act (IV of 1871) was the icsult This 
divided the country into circles (usually two to a distiict) which were 
placed under the collector as picsident of a board with a non-official 
clement of half 01 more The piincipal tax leviable under this act was 
a cess of one anna in the rupee on the annual rent value of all occupied 
land With the help of contributions from this source the public woiks 
department continued to manage the roads until 1879, when the local 
^ Under the amending Act III of 1897. 
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fund boards slaitcd llicir own engineciing establishments and took 
complete chaigc The general system of administration was revised 
by the Local Boaids Act (V of 1884), which has since been amended 
on several occasions The district now came undci a district board 
with the collector as president (though m recent yeais there have been 
cases of non-oflicial presidents), the revenue divisional ofliccis as ex 
officio membeis, and other members cither appointed by government 
01 (fi om 1 887) in par t elected The revenue division was placed under 
a ialuk board with the revenue divisional officer as picsidcnt or (from 
1912) with an elected president. In 1909 the partial election of mem- 
bers o!l taluk boards was introduced In the case of both boards a 
major rty of non-official membeis is provided for and lull executive 
authority is vested 111 the presidents The law further enables the 
government to constitute villages and groups of villages into unions 
under the control of panchayats 01 committees A house-tax may be 
raised in such unions, but the jiiincipal source of revenue is still the 
tax on tlie rent value of land The main objects of expenditure have 
been roads, bridges, elementary schools and hosprtals, in lespect of 
all of winch, since 1871, great development has taken place, attri- 
butable largely to the zeal and knowledge of the official presidents 

The curient century has produced its own minor departments and 
one ol these promises to do much to relieve the farming class from the 
burden of debts incur led at extortionate interest from the money- 
lenders The purpose of this department is to foster the growth of a 
system of co-operative credit societies, and so rapid has been the 
progress that in 1917 there were in existence 2644 societies with a 
woiking capital of 235 lakhs 

Such was the position at the end of our period the mass peaceful 
and as contented as men ever arc, on the surface some commotion 
crying for appeasement. The development of the administration since 
1818 may seem to have been disappomlingly slow in some directions; 
but It must be boine in mind that at the outset the presidency could 
not pay its way, and that for many years the resources available were 
vciyscanty In 1825 Munro referred to the recurrent need of help from 
Bengal, and the Madias Public Works Commission m 1852 observed 
that Madras was invariably unable to provide its prescribed con- 
tribution towards “home charges” and was under constant pressure 
to economise Only quite recently has the need for rigid economy 
ceased to hamper the government 
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DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED 
PROVINCES, CENTRAL PROVINCES, AND PANJAB 

1858-1918 

U P to 1857 the development of administration had been in the mam 
a process of improvisation, which lesponded to the varying conditions 
of the territories successively acquired rather than to the a prion re- 
quirements of any precisely defined system The pacification after the 
Mutiny and the assumption of direct government by the crown 
inaugurated an ci a of rcconsti uction and assimilation which gradually 
substituted a 1 cgime of uniform law foi one of discretional y regulations 
and diverse procedure, while presen mg some measure of local ad- 
justment to the vaiied needs of a veiy heterogeneous population The 
change obhteiated the distinction between regulation and non- 
regulation areas, while restricting in the latter the discretion and 
powei of the disti ict officer , and with improvement in communica- 
tions the activities of government began to manifest themselves 
through centiahsed departments rather than, as previously, through 
the comparatively unfcttcied initiativ'e of local officeis The reform 
of the Indian legislatuic m 1861 and its subsequent activity have been 
described elsewhere Here we confine oui selves to their effects on 
distiict administi ation 

The enactment in 1859 of the Civil Proceduic Code and in i860 
of the Indian Penal Code, followed in 1861 by that of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, was among the first-fruits of the new era ^ The last 
two acts unified and simplified the criminal law, which in the three 
provinces had consisted of a confused medley of Islamic precepts, 
British acts and regulations, and judicial decisions ^ The reform was 
of conspicuous benefit to administration 

In 1861 the first serious attempt was made to deal with the difficult 
problem of police by an enactment which embodied far-reaching 
reforms and which applied to all the three provinces ^ Its principal 
feature was the constitution under each local government of a separate 
depzu'tment of civil police, consisting of a formallv enrolled homo- 
geneous provincial force, on the model of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, distributed over the districts and placed under an inspector- 
general, who was himself subject to the direct control of the local 

^ Whitley Stokes, The Anglo-Indian Codes, i, xii 

* Whitley Stokes, op at i, 2 

* Moral and Material Progress Report, 1882-3, P Imperial Gazetteer, iv, 387, 388, 
Report of Indian Police Commission, 1903, chap 1, pp 9-13 
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government, and who was assisted by subordinate deputy-inspector- 
generals Police administration m each district was placed in the 
hands of a superintendent, who was responsible for the working, 
discipline, and management of the force But in order to combine the 
previous direct responsibility of the district magistrate with the intro- 
duction of departmental organisation, the superintendent was made 
subordinate to him in all that directly concerned the preservation of 
peace and the suppression of crime The superior officers of the force, 
including the district superintendents, were Europeans The districts 
were, as before, divided into convenient areas, each in charge of an 
Indian officer, of the rank of deputy-inspector, with a body of con- 
stables; a reserve under an inspector being maintained at headquarters 
Village watchmen were retained, not as members of the force, though 
partially placed under the control of the local police officer, but as 
servants of the village communities, the headmen of which were 
legally bound to assist in the prevention and detection of crime The 
powers of the police and much of their procedure were henceforth 
regulated by the provisions of the criminal procedure code, a limita- 
tion on previous methods, which, though desirable in itself, was 
probably of advantage to the criminal , while the improved quality 
of the judiciary, combined with the growth of a legal profession, tended 
to raise the standard of proof required in criminal ti lals The reformed 
system, though not without defects, was an impiovemcnt on its 
predecessor, and it remained without drastic change for the next forty 
years Police, however, continued to be a weak point in the adminis- 
tration, while the strength and qualifications of the force did not keep 
pace with glowing requiiemcnts and progressive conditions, nor did 
It secure public confidence In spite of some minor improvements 
effected in 1888-9 enquiry made at the end of the century revealed 
a considerable increase in ciime of the more serious kinds A com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the whole subject of police 
administration, and it reported in 1903 ^ While approving the fun- 
damental principles of the existing system, it criticised adversely the 
mannci in which they had been practically applied, as well as the 
qualifications of all ranks of the force It recommended many drastic 
reforms, most of which were introduced,^ and in a few years secured 
highly beneficial results, as shown by the admirable manner in which 
the modern police force has acquitted itself during recent periods of 
disturbance 

Shortly aftei 1858 changes were made in the constitution of the 
judicial y ][n 1 866 a high court was established for the North-Western 
Provinces undei the provisions of an English statute of 1861,® and a 

* Report of Indian Police Commisstony 1903, chap 11 

* Government of India Resolution, 21 March, 1905, on Report of Police Commission 
{Pari Patera f lOO*), Ivii, Accounts^ etc c 2478) 

* Field, Regulations of the Bengal Code, 1875, p 149, Imp Gaz iv, 146, Moral and Mat 
Prog Rep 1882-3, p 68 
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chief court with two judges for the Punjab The constitution of the 
subordinate ciiminal courts was now regulated by the code of criminal 
procedure, the existing grades of sessions and magistrates’ courts 
being retained The collector kept his magisterial powers; but in the 
previously non-regulation areas, where such powers were wider, he 
was gradually relieved of the disposal of the increasing volume of civil 
litigation, except as regards suits between landloid and tenant; while 
the criminal and civil jurisdictions of the commissioners of divisions 
was transferred — in the Punjab as early as 1884' — to divisional judges, 
who corresponded to the distiict and sessions judges of regulation 
provinces, and who in more recent years have been completely 
assimilated to them both in name and functions The Indian judiciary, 
both criminal and civil, grew lapidly and for many years it has largely 
pi edominated in all grades except the highest, nearly the whole of the 
original civil litigation being in its hands 

In 1859 the Punjab became a heutcnant-governoiship,® and in 
i86x, that year of notable changes, the Central Provinces was con- 
stituted a separate administration under a chief commissioner with a 
judicial commissioner as principal judicial authority ® It compiised 
the Sugar and Narbada territories and the Nagpur state, together with 
certain other tracts acquired at various times I ts area, 1 00,000 squai e 
miles including Berar, is slightly less than that of the United Piovinces 
and slightly greater than that of the Punjab 
After 1861 all provinces came within the sphere of the Indian legis- 
lature, though by no means identical laws applied to all Some, such 
as the principal codes, did so, others applied to certain provinces only 
One result was the termination of any piactical distinction between 
regulation and non-regulation areas so far as administrative piinciplcs 
and methods were concerned The non-regulation system was replaced 
by the constitution of “scheduled districts” under two enactments of 
1870 and 1874 * In these areas only those legislative enactments were 
to be in force which the government might so declare, and it was 
further empowered to make special regulations for them. Both the 
United Provinces and the Punjab contain minor areas of this kind, 
mainly in the more remote hilly tracts 
After 1858 land administration shaied in the general development, 
though without radical changes The increasing prevalence of money- 
rents in the North-Western Provinces gradually furnished a more 
accurate means of estimating the incomes of landlords, as well as the 
rental value of non-rented lands, with reference to rents actually paid 
or to those estimated to be fairly realisable ; thus affordir^g a sounder 
basis for revenue assessment than the original rough “ aggregate to 

^ Adm Rep Panjab, 1882-3, p 646, and IQII-12, p 31 

* Adm Rep Panjah, 1882-3, P 37 

* Government of India Resolution, Foreign Department, of 2 November, 1861, Adm 
Rep Cent Provs 1882-3, P *7 

* Baden Powell, Land Revenue Systems of British India, i, 89-92, Imp Gaz iv, 131 
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detail” method ^ Later, from 1878, as rent records became more 
plentiful and reliable, actual as opposed to estimated rents were used 
as data. In the second series of regular settlements, which began in 
1858 and was completed in 1882, the standard of assessment was 
reduced from two-thirds to one-half of net rental, though it is now 
exceptional for even one-half to be taken In the Panjab, rents being 
comparatively rare and paid in kind, as is usually the case even now, 
the oiiginal method of assessment was retained, ^ But in the course of 
the next fifty years, as the renting of land became more common, 
increased stress was laid on a money valuation of the kind-rental 
received by landlords or, in the case of non-rented lands, of the kind- 
rental which they could fairly pay if rented; though in practice, 
cspctially towards the end of the period, in view of the preponderance 
of peasant proprietors as well as for other reasons, the actual state 
demand has usually been substantially below the theoretical standard 
as measured on a rental basis Revenue assessment m the Panjab was 
and still IS a matter of local knowledge and individual judgment 
lathei than of arithmetical calculations fiom assumed data In the 
specially insecure tracts in the '^outh-west of that province systems of 
fluctuating assessment have been introduced, under which land- 
revenue is assessed at prescribed rates on such crops only as actually 
matin e at each harvest ® The wide extension of state canal iingation 
in recent years has intioduced complications into revenue adminis- 
tration with which It IS impossible to deal here For the actual con- 
sumption of water in irrigation specific water rates are charged, while 
the increased rental value of the irrigated land is assessed to land- 
revenue 

In Oudh after the Mutiny the estates of the rebellious talukdars 
were formally confiscated, moic in ordei to seem e a clear field for the 
detcimination ol i iglits and the piotcction of subordinate tenures than 
as a punitive measme Accoidingly then cst.ites were returned to all 
who submitted, and thereafter they held them as grantees of the 
government By a reversal of the policy of 1856, settlement of the 
land-1 cvenue was made in most cases with the talukdars, subject 
however to the important proviso that where a subordinate village 
commumtv, or even single members thereof, had succeeded in main- 
taining a viitual sub-piopiietary status as against the talukdar, the 
annual sum jDayable to him was fixed in amount, the community or 
the single members retaining contiol of the land '* This arrangement 
IS known as a “talukdari” settlement After a second summary 
settlement in i8i)8 the regular settlement of Oudh was begun on the 

^ Btiden Powell, oj) cit n, 47-61, 66-8, MoreHnd, The Revenue Administration of the 
United Provinces y 1911, pp 41-fj, zlr/f// Rep N -W Provs 1882-3, pp 

® Baden Powtll, op cit ii, fjbq 82, Punjab Settlement Manual^ chap vi 

^ Panjab Sett Manual^ ( hap wvi 

^ Baden Powell, 0/? at n, bk in, chap wiy Adm Rep N -W Provs 1882-3, p ^foral 
and Mat Pro^ Rep 1882-3, p 132 
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above lines in i860 and completed in 1873 In about one- third of the 
province, there being no talukdars, settlement was made with the 
village communities in the usual way Certain special incidents of 
the talukdari tenure were regulated by legislation in 1869 
The land -revenue administration of the North-Western Piovinces 
was placed on a statutory basis by Act XIX of 1873 and that of Oudh 
by Act XVII of 1876 They were replaced by Act III of 1901, which 
applies to the present United Provinces (of Agra and Oudh) The 
corresponding enactments for the Panjab were XXXIII of 1871 and 
XVII of 1887. All these deal with the poweis and functions of revenue 
officers of all grades, with the principles and procedure of land-revenue 
assessment, and with the maintenance of records of lights; but the 
subjects of tenancy and rent are regulated by separate enactments 
In the newly constituted Central Provinces most of the villages were 
of the ryotwari type Under the oppressive rule of the Marathas very 
many of them had been farmed, commonly to their own headmen, 
who were termed patels Over groups of others various classes of 
persons, local tubal chiefs or their relatives, gi an tees of state revenue, 
and others, had acquired a proprietary status on quasi-feudal con- 
ditions as jagirdar or talukdar Prior to 1861 summary settlements 
of various kinds had been made It was decided at the regular settle- 
ment, which began in 1 863 and was completed in 1 870, to recognise 
all the above classes as proprietors, under the common designation of 
malguzar, or revenuc-paj^er, and to make the settlement with them ^ 
This arrangement, however, in strong contrast to the Bengal system, 
was combined with an ample measure of tenant-right, by which a 
large majority of tenants received substantial protection This form 
of settlement is known as malguzan In the first regular settlement the 
assessment of land-revenue followed generally the “aggregate to 
detail ” method already described ® Tenants whose claims were based 
on length of time or on the expenditure of capital on improvements 
were recognised as full proprietors of their holdings, practically 
independent of the malguzar Others with weaker claims were allowed 
an occupancy tenure, varying in its incidents, but in all cases affording 
secunty in respect of ejectment and rent, the latter being fixed at 
settlement but liable to periodical revision * The tenancy law was 
codified on the above principles by acts passed in 1883 and 1898, 
which also gave a measure of similar protection to ordinary tenants 
without occupancy right The land-revenue law of the Central 
Provinces was embodied in Acts XVIII of 1881 and XII of 1898 * 
In consequence of the special position of tenants rents have ceased to 
be the direct result of economic forces, so that the assessmeht of land- 

^ Baden Powell, op ett ii, 385-8, Adm Rep Cent Provs 1911-12, pp 22, 23, Moral and 
Mat Prog Rep 1882-3, P *37 

* Baden Powell, op at 11, 390 

* Baden Powell, o/> at 11,478-99, Adm Rep Cent Provs 1911-12, p 26 

^ Baden Powell, op at ii, 501 
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revenue is primarily the assessment of such rents as the settlement 
officer may consider reasonable in the circumstances of the tract 
concerned The actual method employed, known as the “soil unit” 
system, is complex Its main object is the equalisation of rent incidence 
with reference to the quality of soil, which is minutely classified by 
means of a proportionately numerical valuation in terms of an 
assumed common unit, known as the “soil unit” Having regard to 
certain general considerations a fair rent rate per unit is determined, 
and by a discreet application of this rate, more or less modified 
according to local circumstances, a fair rental for each holding and 
village is framed ^ The land-revenue due to the government is about 
one-half of the sum thus obtained The land-revenue of Berar, which 
IS not legally British territory, though it is attached to the Central 
Provinces, has been settled on the ryotwari system m force in the 
Bombay Presidency * 

In all three provinces assets due to agricultural improvements 
effected by private labour and capital are exempted from assessment 
for a period of years sufficient to yield a remunerative return ; while 
the rigidity of the fixed land-revenue demand is mitigated by its 
suspension or, when necessary, by its ultimate remission, on occasions 
of widespread agricultural calamity 

For many years after the Mutiny tenant right constituted a very 
intricate problem in the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Panjab The Bengal Act X of 1859 applied only to the first, but it was 
replaced by the successive North-Western Provinces Acts XVIII of 
1873 and XII of 1881, though neither effected any change of prin- 
ciple ® These acts protected cei tain tenants of long standing in the 
permanently settled Benares districts as well as tenants who had once 
been propiietors, and they maintained the twelve-years rule which 
has been aheady explained in another chapter, A certain measure of 
protection was also accorded to the interests of all tenants, while 
collectois and subordinate revenue officers were empowered to dispose 
judicially of suits between them and landlords The later Act II of 
1901 effected no radical changes In Oudh the first tenancy law was 
the Rent Act XIX of 1868 In view of the wide protection afforded 
to sub-proprietors under the talukdari settlement, occupancy right was 
allowed only to those tenants who had lost proprietary right within 
the thirty years preceding annexation, but this being found to be 
insufficient,^ a subsequent act (XII of 1886) went further by ensuring 
to all non-occupancy tenants a tenure for seven years without increase 
of rent ; and even this measure has been found to be inadequate. 

In the Panjab in 1863 a contioversy arose as to the propriety of the 

^ Baden Powell, cit ii, 415 -31 , Rep Cent Provs 1911-12, pp 30-2 

* Adm Rep Cent Provs pp 27, 33 

* Baden Powell, 0/^ at 11, p Adm Rep Unit Prow. 191 i~i 2, p 19 

* Baden Powell, 0/? at 11, 246-9, Rep Unit Provs p 19 
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methods by which tenant right had been treated in the first regular 
settlement It led to a lengthy enquiry into the actual status of tenants 
throughout the province, of which the ultimate outcome was the 
Panjab Tenancy Act XXVIII of 1868 ^ While saving, subject to a 
few exceptions, all rights previously conferred, it abolished, for the 
future, acquisition of occupancy right by mere lapse of time On the 
basis of existing custom and with reference to considerations of equity, 
five classes of cultivators were defined as eligible for such a right, its 
incidents varying with each class The act also regulated the rents of 
occupancy tenants, and afforded some measure of protection to all 
tenants It was considerably amended and amplified m details by the 
existing Act XVI of 1887 

Mainly as a result of the famine of 1 860-1 the question of the 
extension of the permanent settlement to Upper India was levived 
after the lapse of fifty years * An influential official school inclined 
to the \'iew that such a measure would foster economic prosperity, and 
in 1862 the secictarv of state. Sir Charles Wood, went so far as to 
accept It in principle But further piolonged discussion of methods 
and details showed not only its impracticability but also its essential 
unwisdom, and m 1882 it was finally abandoned after it had been 
established that in permanently settled tracts prosperity was no 
greater than elsewhere In recent years short-period settlements have 
been avoided as far as possible, and a general term of thirty years 
adopted, except in tiacts where specially rapid development due to 
the construction of state canals is foreseen 

Special measincs for the organised collection of reliable infoi mation 
regarding the economic condition of a vast agricultinal population, 
coupled with the maintenance of correct records of landed rights, were 
initiated m the last quaiter of the century ’ Pievious efforts in this 
direction had been confined to the occasion of a settlement of the 
land-revenue, so that by the expiration of its term, many veais later, 
the statistics and records had necessarily bceome hopelessly out of 
date In 1875 reform was initiated in the North-Western Piovinces, 
and five years later a Famine Commission strenuously recommended 
the establishment of special departments in each province These 
were constituted in 1880 under the designation of departments of land 
records and agriculture, each under a provincial director Oiiginally 
they had little concern with technical agriculture their function was 
to secure the two mam objects already indicated Of the first the 
primary purpose is to obtain the earliest possible information of the 
premonitory symptoms of famine, though many other useful ends are 
also secured By the continuous maintenance of correct records of 

'*■ H of C Papm, 1870, vol ini, Panjab Srtl Manual, p 100 sq , Baden Powell, op at 
II, 705-22 

^ H of C Papers, 1887, vol l, Baden Powell, 0^ at Panjab Sett Manual, p 254, 

Moral and Mat Pro^ Rep 1882-3, pp 

* Baden Powell, op at i, 34<>^, Report of Famine Commission, 1880, Imp Gaz iv, 24 
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rights It was hoped to shorten the settlement operations periodically 
undertaken in each district, a hope which has been realised The 
introduction of more scientific methods of cadastral survey has greatly 
promoted progress in this direction, while all transfers of right are 
promptly attested and registered, correct record being thereby facili- 
tated As the result of the policy adopted, the three provinces now 
possess up-to-date land records probably unrivalled in the world, and 
containing detailed information about each one of several millions of 
fields and holdings and many thousands of villages ; while the usual 
duration of settlement operations in a district has been reduced from 
six years to little more than three 

The importance of irrigation is indicated by the fact that the total 
area of crops irrigated by state canals in the Panjab and the United 
Provinces increased from seven and a half million acres m the first 
years of the present century to nearly eleven million acres in 1917-18,’^ 
while the entire capital cost of the works m the latter year was approxi- 
mately twenty-two millions sterling The greatest progress has been 
m the Panjab wheie the area irrigated quadrupled during the forty 
yeais ending 1918 It was in 1866,^ when Lord Lawrence, as viceroy, 
inaugurated the policy of financing productive public works from 
loan funds, that the modern development of irrigation began The 
first-fruits were the Sirhind® Canal in the cis-Satlej-Panjab, which, 
originally proposed in 1841, was sanctioned m 1870 and opened in 
1882, with a total length, inclusive of branches and distributaries, of 
3700 miles, the Lower Ganges Canal in the southern part of the Doab 
of the North-Westei n Provinces, sanctioned m 1872 and completed 
in 1878, and the Agra Canal, opened in 1874, which provides irriga- 
tion on the west of the Jumna Between 1870 and 1876 the Upper 
Ban Doab Canal, and fifteen years later the Western Jumna Canal 
were greatly improved and extended 

But the colony canals of the Panjab have been the most striking 
irrigational development of the period under review * Their primary 
object was not to serve aieas already cultivated, but to make possible 
the colonisation and development of the immense areas of waste 
crown land which existed in the province within recent years and on 
which large numbers of colonists selected from congested districts 
have since been settled on specific terms as lessees of the state The 
encouraging results of two experiments made on non-perennial canals 
in the ’eighties led to more ambitious schemes In i8go work began 
on a perennial canal, with a head weir from the river Chenab, 
designed tp iriigate the waste tract — termed Bar— -lying between it 
and the Ravi Now known as the Lower Chenab Canal, it has pioved 

^ It 7 ip Gaz in, 331 , Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1917-18, p 150 

2 Imp Gaz IV, 329, II of C Papers, 1866, vol iii, 1867, vol L 

* Triennial Review of Irrigation, 1918-21, Calcutta, 1922, pt m, chap v 

* Idem, pt in, chap vi 
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to be one of the most successful irrigation systems in India, if not in 
the world Its total length is neaily 2700 miles Colonisation began 
in 1892, with the aid of a defective “inundation” canal, but the new 
canal was not complete until 1899 By 1901 the population of the 
tract had increased from practically nil to 800,000, while the area 
now annually irrigated exceeds two million acres The yearly net 
revenue from the canal is nearly 40 per cent of its capital cost of more 
than two millions sterling The headquarters of the colony are at 
Lyallpur, one of the most flourishing towns in Upper India The 
second Colony Canal,^ the Lower Jchlam, in the tiact between the 
rivers Jehlam and Chenab, though sanctioned in 1888 was not begun 
until 1898 and was opened in 1902 Its lesults hav'e been satisfactory 
At the beginning of the century a project was on foot for the iingation 
of the lower portion of the Ban Doab from the rivei Satlej Meanwhile 
a commission* was appointed in 1901 for the formulation, after full 
enquiry into past results and existing needs, of a definite irrigation 
policy foi India as a whole It leported in 1903 It found in the 
Panj'ab one of the few tracts in which there was scope for the execution 
of large productive schemes, which would both be financially re- 
munerative and also augment the food supply of the country It 
supported the proposal to irrigate the lower part of the Ban Doab 
while recommending the examination of an alternative scheme, 
suggested by Sir James Wilson, a distinguished civil servant, and 
Col Jacob, an eminent irrigation officei , which substituted for a canal 
from the Satlej a chain of canals which would successively convey the 
water of the river Jehlam across the intervening Chenab and Ravi 
rivers to the lower Ban Doab This scheme, now known as the Triple 
Project* and comprising the Upper Jehlam, Upper Chenab and 
Lower Bari Doab canals, was ultimately approved Its construction, 
which cost seven millions sterling, took ten years, from 1905 to 1915. 
The first two canals supply water to the third while irrigating extensive 
areas in the tracts through which they pass The total length of the 
canals with distnbutanes is 3400 miles and the area irrigated nearly 
two million acres Colonisation was still in progress in 1918 

In the United Provinces the Betwa Canal, a protective work for 
insecure districts in Bundelkhand, was opened in 1885 and proved its 
value in the later famines The Irrigation Commission recommended 
other protective but non-remunerative works, of which the Ken Canal, 
also in Bundelkhand, was opened in 1908 Up to 1907 there were no 
state irrigation works in the Central Provinces Until 1896 a com- 
plete failure of rain had been unknown, but in the fbllo\yng famine 
years the tract suffered severely The commission, holding that pro- 
tective irrigation was necessary, recommended the constiuction of 

^ Triennial Review^ p 137 
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small canals, and also of reservoirs for the storage of local rainfall and 
of the comparatively precarious river supply Up to 1918^ several of 
the latter had been completed, the most notable being the Ramtek 
tank m the Nagpui district with a capacity of 4000 million cubic feet, 
while three fairly large canals were still under construction In 1918 
several large new schemes for the Panjab and the United Provinces 
wei e being considered Some of these have since matured, the most 
noteworthy being the Satlej valley project,* with an estimated capital 
cost of nine and a half millions sterling 

As a result of the extensive development which has been sketched 
above irrigation had by 1918 become an important branch of district 
administration. Local work is in the hands of officers of the irrigation 
branch of the provincial public works department, but the collector 
is intimately concerned with its success and is generally consulted in 
all important developments Moreover, he and his superiors, as land- 
levcnue officers, have a piepondeiant voice in the detei mmation of 
the lates chaiged foi the consumption of canal water, while he is also 
responsible tor the collection of the resulting demand, though its 
actual assessment at harvest time is usually made by irrigation officers 
In 1917-18 net I e\enucfiom state canals in the Panjab was i 8milhons 
sterling, in the United Piovmces ^{^580,000, while in the Central 
Provinces there was none ® 

Modem famine policy has been ticated in another chapter, but a 
few facts may be added heie In 1 860-1 seveie famine affected an 
area of 50,000 square miles containing a population of twenty millions. 
It comprised the south-eastern Panjab and the west of the present 
United Pi ovinces The polu y of relief on public works, initiated in 
1837-8, was letaincd and expanded, while pool houses for the gra- 
tuitous lelicfof the incapable wcie opened foi the fiist time Remis- 
sions ofieveiiue weic compaiatively small but considei able advances 
were made Gratuitous lelid appeals to have been liberal, m the 
Hissar district of the Panjab, for example, its recipients were treble 
the numbei of persons on 1 chef woi ks ^ The same tract was again 
severely attacked 111 1868-9 t>y famine which was far more wide- 
spread than the last Disticss was extreme, mortality gieat, and the 
desti uction of cattle immense, while a heavy influx of starving multi- 
tudes from the fcudatoi y states, which were without famine organisa- 
tion, greatly aggravated the situation and in fact broke down the 
relief system In the United Piovmces the state spent nearly Rs 30 
lakhs in addition to heavy expenditure m the Panjab ® In 1896-7 the 
same areas again suffcied from intense famine, and the Central 
Provinces \^ere for the first time affected But on this occasion the 

^ Triennial Review, 12B ^ Idem, p 170 ® Statistical Abstract, p 150 
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organisation, as testified by the subsequent Famine Commission of 
1898,1 was fai more efficient than it had been previously, while the 
agricultural population geneially showed a powei, hitherto unknown, 
of meeting the disaster. In the Panjab Hissar was again the most dis- 
tressed district, and it accounted for more than one-half of the total 
number relieved in that province, at one time as many as 15 per cent, 
of Its total population being in receipt of relief Rs 167 lakhs were 
spent in the United Provinces and Rs 23 lakhs in the Panjab in addi- 
tion to heavy suspensions and 1 emissions of land-revenue * Once more 
in 1899-1900 the south-eastern Panjab and the Central Piovmccs 
were very severely attacked Distress was more intense than in 1 896-7 
and cattle mortality, owing to a complete failure of foddci , enoi mous ® 
In the Panjab the death-rates of the affected distiicts rose considerably 
but mortality fiom actual stai vation was pi evented Relief operations 
in that province cost Rs 48 lakhs, most of which was incuiied in the 
Hissai distiict The gieat development of iirigation and of communi- 
cations which has been achieved in recent yeais, the elaboiation of 
a complete famine organisation, not only in British tciritoiy but also 
in the feudatory states, and, last but not least, the growth of gcneial 
economic prosperity have gone far to vanquish one of India’s diiect 
and most peisistent scourges 

The foiests of India are of the first importance, not only for then 
natural pioducts but also thiough then influence on climate, rainfall, 
and water supply As has been tiuly said they aie “the head works 
of Nature’s irrigation scheme in India ” Undei native 1 ule unchecked 
destruction and wasteful misuse did untold damage Up to 1855 
British attempts at management were sporadic and dominated by 
considerations of 1 evenue, but in that year Lord Dalhousie inaugui ated 
a policy of scientific conservation and regulated exploitation * An 
inspector-general of forests was appointed nine yeais later, but it was 
not until 1869 that an organised forest department with a staff of 
trained officeis came into existence Indian forest lands aie the 
property of the state, though generally more or less buidened with 
pubhe or private customary rights of user, largely grazing, in favour 
of village communities or individuals, a feature whieh mainly decides 
the degree of conservation which can be applied Those classed as 
“reserved” are important for purposes of scientific fbrestiy Forests 
are “protected ” with a view to later resei vation or in order to inciease 
their direct utility to the agricultural population , while in “unclassed ” 
forests very few, if any, restrictions are enforced The fiist legal basis 
for forest administration was the Indian Forest Act of 1865, which 
was replaced by the existing Act VII of 1878 It prescribe, inter aha, 
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a procedure for the adjudication and lecord of public and piivate 
rights in foi cst lands and for their extinction in the resei ves, if necessai y, 
by compensation or exchange, the entire operation being known as 
a forest settlement Each provincial government has a forest dcpait- 
ment under a conservator ol forests For executive purposes there are 
deputy-conservators, or district forest officers, each in charge of a 
division, coi responding to a civil distuct, with an assistant and a 
subordinate staff The collectoi is not concerned with technical forest 
work, but the deputy-conscivatoi is under his control in all matters 
which dnectly concern the people, such as grazing in foiests, levy of 
fees, and supply of forest pioducc The collector, 01 a specially deputed 
officei, can ICS out foicst settlement opeiations, often a lengthy and 
intricate business Up to 1921 the Government of India contt oiled 
forest administration thiough its inspectoi -general The mam objects 
of the department aie scientific impiovement and legenciation of the 
forests, and, as subsidiary measuies, protection fiom fiic and from 
illicit glazing Produce ofvaiious kinds is commercially extracted m 
accoi dance witli presciibcd woiking plans, which legulate this as well 
as other branches of finest technique Th^- United Piovmces and the 
Panjab aic not of great impoitance as mcasuicd by the pioportion of 
forest to total area, winch is 7 pei cent m each In the Cential 
Provinces, however, the figuic is 20 pei cent , the forest aiea consisting 
of 20,000 squai e miles of “ reserves ” ^ Foi incr lai ge ai eas of unclassed 
forest 111 the Panjab plains have been entirely toloniscd m iccent 
years The resei ves m all three piovmces are chiefly m the hills 
Smuggled impoi tation from feudatory states together with the wide 
prevalence of illicit distillation of alcohol, facilitated by the abundance 
ol suitable mateiial supplied by the cultivated sugar-cane and by the 
wild mahua tiec [Bassta latifoha), long Inndeictl piogicss 111 excise 
administration But by 1918 much had been accomplished thiough 
restriction of supply to supervised distillciies and by improving the 
quality ol the picventive establishment An excise law, applying to 
the North-Westcin Piovmces, was passed m 1856, which piovidcd 
for cential distilleries But 111 view of their pievious failure, it was not 
until 1863 that they generally displaced the system of faims and out- 
stills m the Noith-Westcin Provinces, though m Oudh they had been 
introduced m 1861 A duty was levied on all spirituous liquor pro- 
duced, and the right of vend at specified shops was leased separately 
By 1870 It became clear that the change had been too extensive, and 
m 1873 illicit traffic was found to be very pievalent Again theie was 
a reversion to farms and out-stills in many districts Matters lemained 
thus m the "United and the Cential Provinces until the early years of 
this century, farms and out-stills prevailing m one-third and nearly 
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three-fourths of their respective areas. Throughout the Panjab, where 
previously there had been no excise restiictions, the farming system 
was in force for some years after annexation, but in 1863 it was en- 
tirely replaced by centi al distilleries, with separate licences for sale at 
specified shops Under this system, which continued for nearly forty 
years, taxation was substantially increased, so that by i8go illicit 
traffic was more rife than in the rest of India. In the eaily years of 
this century central distilleries gave place throughout the province to 
a few private distilleries of modern type located at selected places. 
Under direct official supei vision and in mutual competition, they 
supplied spirituous liquor, aftei payment of duty, and at puces liable 
to government control, to local vendors, who weie separately licensed 
for specified shops The system was known as the “free supply” 
system Only m two small areas, peculiarly situated, were out-stills 
allowed 

With the passing of an Excise Act m 1896 matters had developed 
thus far when in 1905 the government referred the whole question of 
excise administration in India to a committee foi leview and for 
advice ^ In doing so it declared definitely that, while refusing to inter- 
fere with the moderate use of alcohol, its settled policy was to minimise 
temptation for the abstainer and to discourage excess among others ; 
and that no considerations of revenue could be allowed to hamper 
this policy It held that the most effective means of pursuing this 
was as high a taxation of liquor as was possible without stimulating 
illicit production and resort to harmful substitutes While recognising 
that uniformity of method was impossible, it 1 egarded the continuance 
of extensive farm and out-still areas, of crude distillery systems, and 
of low rates of taxation as defects to be remedied as soon as possible 
After a lengthy enquiry the committee m 1906 submitted with its 
report detailed recommendations for the future course of excise ad- 
ministration, most of which, with some modifications, are now m 
force * In each of the three provinces spirituous liquor is made in 
private licensed distilleries under official supervision. Aftei payment 
of duty it is supplied to local licensed vendors under officially con- 
trolled arrangements and at regulated puces Out-still areas have 
been reduced to a minimum in the United and the Centi al Provinces, 
and entirely abolished in the Panjab. Separate licences, containing 
many desirable prohibitions and restrictions, for the retail vend of 
liquor at specified shops are issued on fees which are generally deter- 
mined by auction The duty is enhanced from time to time with the 
object of increasing the proportion borne by its yield to that of vend 
fees, but the risk of stimulating illicit distillation hampers Ihe process. 
On all foreign liquor, spirituous or fermented, import duty is levied, 

^ Report of the Excise Committee, 1905-6, and Government of India Resolutions 
thereon, m Pari Papers, 1907, lviii, 645 sqq 
* Provincial Excise Administration Reports for 1907-8 and subsequent years 
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and sale is controlled by licences ; while the production ol beer, mainly 
for European consumption, is also subject to excise regulations The 
general Excise Act has been replaced by separate provincial enact- 
ments 

Opium was extensively grown m the Panjab before its annexation, 
but Its cultivation, manufactuie and sale were soon brought under 
control ^ The first was gradually restricted and is now prohibited 
except in a few small hill tracts, very little opium being at present 
locally produced For public consumption opium manufactured by 
government agency is issued at a monopoly price to vendors licensed, 
on lees usually determined by auction, to sell at specified shops In 
the United and the Central Provinces the supply is confined to such 
government opium 

In 1893 a commission investigated the production, sale and con- 
sumption of drugs made horn the hemp plant {Cannabis sativa) ^ It 
did not recommend prohibition, but control and restriction The 
control IS enforced by a system of licences for sale similar to liquor 
licences Cultivation has been greatly restricted, most of the supply 
being imported from Central Asia 

Local excise administration is one of the more important duties of 
the collector The work has grown greatly in volume and complexity 
in the present century, the total net revenue of the three provinces 
in 1917-18 being 2 2 millions sterling 

Important developments connected with agriculture, with rural 
indebtedness, and with the closely allied subject of co-opeiation have 
taken place within leccnt years As has been already stated the 
provincial departments of land records and agriculture, instituted in 
1880, had little concern with tcclnrical agriculture In 1901, as a first 
step towards its more scientific organisation, the Indian Government 
appointed an inspector -general of agriculture with a small staff of 
experts During the next tew years the subject of agriculture was 
separated from land records and provincial departments instituted, 
each under a director with a small staff, subsequently increased by 
the addition of trained officers The firndamental object of these 
departmerrts is the development, by experiment and research, of 
impr oved agricultural methods and implements, of better qualities 
of seed, and of effective means of coping with crop diseases and insect 
pests With the gr owth ol the departments many expei imental stations 
and demonstration farms had been established by 1915 and were 
doing satisfactory work® Several cultural and manuiial problems 
had been dealt with, greatly improved varieties of seed for important 
crops had been produced, and tire introduction of better implements 
had begun For the provision of sound agricultural training on 

^ Lnp Gaz iv, 245, Report of Opium Commission, 1893, H of C Pape 7 S, 1895, vol xiii 
^ Report ot Indian Hemp Uiugs (Commission, 1893, and Government ot India Resolu- 
tion thereon of 21 Match, 189'j 

® Annual Reports ol Provincial Agricultural Departments 
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scientific hues, an essential feature ot the entire scheme, provincial 
agncultmal colleges, with research institutes attached, have been 
established; while a central college at Pusa in Bihar provides more 
advanced instruction. The three provinces have taken their full share 
m the progress, their colleges being located at Cawnpore, Nagpur, 
and Lyallpur respectively. The last, situated in the Chenab colony, 
IS now a leading centre of research, experiment and instruction. 
Though the modern movement was started not in response to popular 
demand, but on the initiative of the government, the agricultural 
department has succeeded to a surprising degree in seeming the con- 
fidence of the rural classes The collector, though having no control of 
Its technical operations in his district, is closely concerned with it on 
its administrative side and with its general results 

Debt IS an inevitable adjunct of peasant agriculture, but under an 
unhealthy system of ciedit, wheie numerous illiterate and often 
thriftless rural bonoweis are in the toils of literate and astute money- 
lenders, It IS apt to become both a fi uitful economic evil and a political 
danger The grant of freely tiansferable proprietary lights to the 
peasantiy of the Panjab and of the United Provinces, combined with 
a novel moderation in the fiscal demands of the state, put at its dis- 
posal a volume of credit which grew with the value of land and of its 
produce In the period 1875-1900 indebtedness increased rapidly, 
and with it the sale and mortgage of agiicultural land In the Panjab 
the evil had attained alarming proportions by the latter year After 
very prolonged investigation and discussion a remedy was sought in 
legislation The Panjab Alienation of Land Act of igoo,^ while not 
affecting transfers of land between members of the agiicultural tribes 
of the province, narrowly restricts such transfers where the transferees 
are members of other classes, which include most of the professional 
money-lenders The undue restriction of credit, the general fall in 
land values, the widespread evasion which some anticipated as 
necessary results of the measure, have not occurred Credit is being 
placed on a more healthy basis by the co-operative movement noticed 
below; the rise of land values, though not necessaiily beneficial to the 
rural population, hais continued steadily, while the peasant himself 
now regards the act as an indispensable factor of his economic 
security. Its proper admimstration is one of the important duties of 
the deputy-commissioner. Similar legislation has not been found to be 
necessary in the United Provinces except in Bundelkhand, wheie it 
was introduced m 1903 ® 

It is, however, rural co-operation combined with improved agri- 
cultural practice, which is proving itself to be the most eftective means 
of raising the economic condition of the peasantry The subject is one 
which deserves a much closer study than is possible here After a 

^ Adm Rep Panjab ^ 1911-12, p 49, and other extensive literature 

* Adm Rep Unit Provs 1911-12, p 20 
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preliminary period of investigation, with practical experiments m 
various parts of India, a Co-operative Credit Societies Act was passed 
in 1 904, which provided legal facilities for the formation and working 
of such societies In the light of subsequent experience it was replaced 
by the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912, an impioved measure of 
wider scope, which, in addition to credit societies, provided for societies 
co-operative in the purchase of seed and implements, the marketing 
of produce, and in other activities A rural credit society is broadly 
of the German Raiffeisen type, though with certain differences Its 
membership is confined to a small specified area, and its function is 
to lend among its members for approved objects connected with 
agriculture, including reasonable domestic consumption, funds raised 
on their joint and several unlimited liability A small entrance fee is 
charged, and in the Panjab and the United Piovinces, but not in the 
Central Provinces, each membei contributes in addition a small 
amount of shaie capital Deposits are received from both members 
and non-members, and furthei capital is bon owed from other societies 
or from central banks, which foi m an integral part of the system and 
are in touch with the external money maiket A committee of mem- 
bers constitutes the managing body, and as no paid staff is employed, 
woiking expenses aie at a minimum, but borrowcis are chaiged a 
rate of interest, which, though much less than that usually taken by 
money-lendcis from single borrowers, allows of the accumulation of 
a reserve fund The whole of the above resources aie employed as 
working capital, and an immense alleviation of luial indebtedness is 
being gradually effected, while the moial education in self-help, 
thrift, self-respect, and social solidarity which is being silently im- 
parted can scarcely be overestimated Many societies foi co-operative 
objects other than ciedit have been started In each province the 
local government appoints a registrar with one 01 two assistants, who, 
with a trained staff, supei intend and advise the societies in addition 
to performing statutoiy functions under the act ^ The figures for 
agiicultuial societies in 1918-19 — United Piovinces, 3177, Central 
Piovinces, 3871 , Panjab, 5087 — show the extent to which the move- 
ment has spread It is one of the most effective economic and educative 
influences which have been introduced into India 

The modem development of local self-government is desciibed in 
another chaptci Beginning in 1873 with Lord Mayo’s measures foi 
the decentralisation of finance,^ it was placed by Lord Ripon in 
1881-2 on a bioadei basis, with a largely inci eased elective element 
and with a limited degree of freedom from official control In actual 
practice, hov^^ever, most local bodies were dominated by the influence 
of the district officer, and, m financial matters especially, by the 

^ Annual Provincial Reports 

* Imp Gaz IV, 2B7 sqq , Pari Papers, 1883, li, i sqq , Moral and Alat Prog Rep 1882-3, 

pp 59-63 
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increasingly centi alised control of the provincial government and its 
departments; both being exeicised in the interests of admimstrative 
efficiency, which otheiwise, there can be little doubt, would have 
seriously deteriorated, there being then no public opinion competent 
to compel local bodies to discharge their responsibilities The district 
officer was not merely the con ti oiling guide of local bodies, but their 
main active element, their affaiis forming a considerable part of his 
daily woik, a position which continued until the Indian Decentralisa- 
tion Commission issued its report in 1909 It found that progress in 
local self-government had been hindered because local bodies, and 
more especially luial boards, had no real powci and responsibility 
owing to want of funds and to excessive control It made many drastic 
proposals for removing the trammels, the more important of which, 
after leference to piovintial governments, the Indian Government 
accepted in 1915^ with certain reservations and modifications As a 
geneial lesult centtal depaitmcnt.d control was much relaxed and in 
some respects abrogated ; local bodies have been placed in a freer and 
stionger financial position, while 111 municipalities official chairmen 
have for the most part disappeaicd What the ultimate practical 
outcome will be in terms of public health and convenience remains 
to be seen In the year 1917-18 there were m the United Provinces, 
the Central Pro\mces and in the Panjab, 83, 57 and 100 munici- 
palities respectively, which contained in the case of the first two 6| per 
cent , and in the case of the third 8 per cent of the whole provincial 
population 2 

The impoi tant subject of education has been treated elsewhere Its 
administration being foi the most part in the hands of the provincial 
education departments, its connection with district administration 
has been mainly thiough the local bodies, who have helped to finance 
primary, and to some extent also secondary education, without, 
however, exercising much actual contiol over either The function of 
the district officer has been to co-operate, advise and encourage on 
a basis of general interest, supervision and local knowledge 

The mam lines which the development of district administration 
has followed have now been sketched Throughout the process the 
district officei — collector 01 deputy-commissioner — on the whole re- 
tained the position of pnncipal local official of the goveinment, m 
direct control, so fai as his district was concerned, of its chief activities, 
and m direct touch with all others conducted by more purely depart- 
mental officials not wholly subordinate to him The extremely multi- 
farious nature of his work has been indicated His primary duties are 
the collection of revenue from the land and from other* sources, and 
the exercise of judicial powers, criminal and revenue, both of first 
instance and in appeal But police, jails, municipalities, lural boards, 

^ Government of India Resolutions 55-77, 28 April, 1915 

* Statistical Abstract for 1917-18, p 98 
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education, roads, sanitation, dispensaries, local taxation, agricultural 
statistics, records of rights and irrigation are matters with which he 
IS more or less daily concerned, directly or indirectly He is also 
responsible for the maintenance and submission ofcoircct accounts of 
extensive local receipts and expenditure, and for the safe custody of 
large amounts of public money He must, moreover, be familiar with 
the social life of the people and with the natural aspects of his district 
But the district officer who should seek to undertake personally the 
daily minutiae of all these subjects would be unwise, not to say in- 
competent With a comparatively few of them to do so is inevitable, 
but the mam, the most important woik is continuous supervision and 
control of subordinates, combined with a broad view and a strong but 
kindly grasp of the changing aspects and the half-expressed needs of 
the mass of human beings committed to their care Centralised 
control has doubtless increased, but the common complaint that it 
has harmfully restrreted the initiative of the district officer is in the 
mam an exaggeration It has certainly increased his otherwise mani- 
fold preoccupations, and where he has not been provided with ade- 
quate staff the result has been harmful But he has been able to 
succeed just in so far as he has appreciated the need for, and has 
skilfully arranged, wherever possible, a devolution of actual work to 
propel ly qualified suboidin.ites 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FAMINE POLICY 

Three hundred years ago the Dutchman, Francisco Pelsaert, 
travelling in Upper India, described in vivid language the relations 
between agriculture and the seasons . 

The year is here divided into three seasons In April, May and June the heat is 
intolerable, and men can scarcely breathe, more than that, hot winds blow con- 
tinuously, as stifling as if they came straight from the furnace of hell The air is 
filled with the dust raised by violent whirlwinds from the sandy soil, making day 
like the darkest night that human eyes have seen or that can be grasped by the 
imagination Thus in the afternoon of 15 June, 1624, I watched a hurricane of dust 
coming up gradually, which so hid the sky and the sun that for two hours people 
could not tell if the world was at an end, for the darkness and fury of the wind 
could not have been exceeded Then the storm disappeared gradually, as it had 
come, and the sun shone again The months of June, July, August, September and 
October are reckoned as the rainy season, during which it sometimes rains steadily 
The days are still verv hot, but the ram brings a pleasant and refreshing coolness 
In November, December, January, February ana March it is tolerably cool, and 
the climate is pleasant 

From April to June the fields he hard and dry, unfit for ploughing or sowing 
owing to the heat When the ground has been moistened by a ffiw days^ lain, the 
cultivators begin to sow indigo, rice and various food grams eaten by the poor 
When all these are off the land , they plough and sow again , lor there are two harvests , 
that IS to say m December and January they sow wheat and bailey, vaiious pulses 
and “alsi” (linseed) from which oil is extracted Laigc numbcis of wells have to 
be dug m order to in igate the soil, for at that time it is beginning to lost its productive 
power Provided the ram is seasonable and the cold is not excessive, there is a 
year of plenty, not men ly of food, but m the trade of all sorts of commodities ' 

But if the rain is not seasonable, if the monsoon fails over large 
tracts which cannot be sufficiently irrigated from ponds, rivers, wells 
or canals, the crops which are the mainstay of the countryside must 
be sown in a much lestnctcd area and will often be poor even there, 
the grass which has been burnt up by the blazing sun and burning 
winds of March, April and May cannot revive, and both the milch- 
cows and the plough and transport cattle, which are the culUvator’s 
working capital, are decimated The water level falls, and the supply 
is tainted with noxious germs The peasantry see their means of live- 
lihood vanish If no remedy be forthcoming they must starve. 
Destitution will bring cholera and pestilence in its train , and thousands 
of humble lives will be sacrificed Such is famine in that grim shape 
which It has often worn But nature sometimes relents ;^nd man has 
done much to combat this king of terrors 

The drought which follows a feeble monsoon may be mitigated by 
light winter rains, and in any case there are maiked differences of 

^ Pelsaert, Jehangtr's India, pp 47-8 For an account of the climate and rainfall sec 
vol I, chap 1 of this History 
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climate and inequalities of rainfall The populations have accustomed 
themselves to this circumstance both in their density and in their 
selection of crops There are wet provinces and dry provinces, wet 
areas and dry areas, sometimes within the same district; there are wet 
crops and dry crops If communications are adequate there are 
flourishing tracts to come to the rescue of those less favoured. Rain 
never fails throughout the whole country, even though the monsoon 
sometimes disappoints not only regions inured to some degree of 
drought but those which are usually blessed with abundant rainfall 

When the south-west monsoon is over the young winter crops, and 
in parts the later rice, need artificial irrigation; and if the rainfall has 
been deficient, the irugation must be strenuous and constant Rivers, 
wells, “tanks” (artificial ponds) are all requisitioned. But in a dry 
year, the supply from these sources shrinks, and canals, where they 
exist, are the greatest stand-by of all Large-scale systems of canals, 
drawing supplies from rivers or artificial reservoirs, began with the 
consohclation of British rule, but the West Jumna Canal, in a dilapi- 
dated condition, was inherited from Moghul times; and the Kaveri 
delta canal system in Madras comes down from remote antiquity ^ 
In the year 1919-20 the total area irrigated by canals in British India 
exceeded 27,000,000 acres The total length of canals and distributaries 
was 66,754 miles The estimated value of the crops watered by govern- 
ment irrigation works amounted to 1 56,000,000, double the capital 
expenditure which these works had entailed 

The storage of water and the regulation of its outflow arc matters of 
supreme importance to Indian agriculture Wells, tanks and canals 
play their part. But the wide extension of iiiigatioii which marked 
the years 1858-1918 could not have been achieved without the skilled 
and devoted co-opcration of the Indian forest service To quote the 
words of one of its most distinguished members • 

It IS by the agency of the forests that the surface-flow from the hills is restrained 
after heavy i am, that the water level is maintained at such a height that it can be 
reached by the primitive methods of the East, that the spiings aic kept supplied, 
and that perennial springs may be made to flow in the place of those water-courses 
trickling through dreary beds of sand, that would hardly be suspected of becoming 
later on in the summer turbulent and muddy torrents, often carrying devastation 
instead of blessing 

Wc need only summarise the history of famines before 1858 In 
ancient times scarcity owing to floods or drought was not infrequent 
and sometimes extended to a whole kingdom ® But scarcities caused 
by floods have always affected compai atively small areas, and inunda- 
tions have 4 eft a fertilising silt. The great famines have been caused 
by drought In his elaborate studies of economic life under the 

' Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, p io8, Knowles, Economic Development of the 
Overseas Empire^ pp 3G6 82, Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp 195-6 

* Kardley-Wilmot, Forest Life and Sport in Indta^ p 5. 

* Cf vol I, chap viii, supra 
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Moghul emperors Mr Moreland has shown us that the famines then 
were marked, not only by widespread mortality and desolation, but 
by suicide, voluntaiy enslavement and cannibalism ^ Before the “pax 
Britannica” was definitely established the miseries of such times were 
often aggravated by the ravages of armies In 1802 the army of the 
Maratha chief, Jasvant Rao Holkar, marching to Poona from the 
north, laid waste the countryside The Pmdaris followed in its wake 
and reduced the Deccan to such depths of misery and want that 
human beings are said to have been devoured by the peasants. 
Emigrants passed into the Konkan leaving a trail of dead and dying 
behind them The late rains failed ; the river at Poona was black with 
putrescent corpses, and “hunger, hand in hand with cholera, left 
many villages permanently desolate” ^ But, in any case, as long as 
districts were land-locked and populations were isolated, famine 
relief was largely 1 egarded as hopeless Almsgiving, storage of food 
grains in central towns, remissions of revenue, digging of wells, were 
palliatives occasionally resorted to But no attempt was made to stem 
the full tide of star\'ation and ruin Even when the government of the 
East India Company, recentlv established at Calcutta, was in 1 769-70 
first brought face to face with responsibility for some measure of 
relief, its dispatches, 

while breathing a tone of sincere compassion for the suflenngs of the people , were 
busied rather with the fiscal results as affecting the responsibility of the Company 
towards its shareholders, than with schemes which would have seemed wholly 
visionary for counteracting the inevitable loss of life ® 

There is no reason to dispute the finding of the 1880 Famine Com- 
mission that up to the end of the eighteenth eentury “the position of 
the British in India was not such as either to create any sense of 
general obligation to give relief, or to supply suflicient means of 
affoiding It” While the administration was endeavouring to find its 
feet, while wars ftequently carried devastation into large tracts of 
country, while the effects of climatic disturbances on food crops were 
largely a matter of conjecture, while agricultural, economic and vital 
statistics were unknown, while it was difficult to transmit information 
speedily, while the absence of communications rendered the timely 
transmission of gram for long distances or in laige quantities a very 
arduous or an impossible undertaking, while half-starved bulloeks or 
heavy barges were the sole means of transport, famine was regarded 
as a ealamity wholly transcending the powers of man to counteract 
or even materially to mitigate * The years 1765-1858 were marked 
by famines or scarcities in various parts of the country which were 
dealt with by such measures as seemed best to the local governments 

^ Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar^ chap vii, From Akbar to Auran^zeby chap vii 

* Grant Duff, History of the Marathas (ed hdwardes), ii, 3G8 

* Report of the Famine Commission, 1880, cf Hickey, Memoirs^ iii, 343-4 

^ Cf Kaye, British India^ pp 275-6, and Maconochie, Life in Indian CivtlSerincey pp 9-10 
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or district officers concerned No attempt was made to formulate any 
general system of famine relief or prevention, although such experi- 
ments as storage of gram by the government, penalties on hoarding, 
bounties on import, poorhouses, advances of money to encourage the 
sinking of wells, and relief works to afford employment, were under- 
taken at one time or another The only business which can afford 
employment to Indian cultivators when tillage fails is earth-work, 
the excavation of reservoirs, the construction of irngation embank- 
ments and the making of roads But earth-works were never opened 
on an adequate scale When m 1837 famine visited the upper reaches 
of the Ganges and the Jumna, the local government laid down the 
ptinciple that while the state found work for the able-bodied, the 
whole community must, as in ordinary times, look after the helpless 
and infirm The measures adopted were quite insufficient Heavy 
mortality resulted, and violent riots broke out Twenty years later 
came the Mutiny, which was followed by the complete transfer of 
government to the crown 

The peiiod with which we are now concerned was marked by a 
wide extension of railways^ and other communications, by a rapid 
growth of trade and overseas commerce, by a great expansion of 
means of irrigation, by the development of an elaborate system of 
public instruction, by agrarian legislation mainly in the interest of the 
cultivators, by a gradual change m economic f.ictors which, in spite 
of a great increase of population, very gradually modified the character 
of famines 

The seasons of 1858-9 weie irregular; and in i860 the monsoon 
jnactically faded over 48,000 square miles of the North-West Pro- 
vinces around Agra Alwar and other Indian states were affected; 
and about half a million persons deserted the distressed tracts 
The piovinccs were still suffering from the effects of the Mutiny; 
but tlicii south-east districts and neighbour provinces had leceived 
plenty of rain and were able to supply abundance of food grams 
Within the distiessed area canals protected about 900,000 more acres 
than they had protected in 1837, aiound it communications had 
improved, and the East Indian Railway had piogressed far enough 
to render useful service Free-ti ade principles were followed ; and, as 
in 1837, It was declared that the state would provide employment for 
the able-bodied while voluntaiy agency should give chaiitable relief 
to the helpless and infirm In fact, however, voluntary agency did 
very little , and the government found it necessary to undei take almost 
the whole burden of relief Able-bodied persons were organised in 
gangs, housed in tempoiary sheds and employed upon earth-works 
for roads or canals Some helpless persons were relieved in their 
homes and others in poorhouses where light tasks were imposed upon 
the more capable inmates The famine was on a small scale, but is 

' For the early history of railways in India see Quarterly RemeWy 1868, exxv, 48-78 
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remarkable for the fact that then for the first time a special enquiry 
was held into the causes, area and intensity of such a calamity While 
it was proceeding Colonel Baird Smith was deputed to examine these 
matters, but his report did not lead to any formulation of general 
principles of relief 

We come now to the famine of 1866-7, which is known as the 
Orissa famine because in Orissa it assumed its most terrible form ; but 
it extended along the whole cast coast from Calcutta to Madras and 
penetrated inland This calamity proved a turning point in the history 
of Indian famines for it was followed by the investigations and report 
of a committee (presided over by Sir George Campbell^) which laid 
the foundations of a definite policy 

The causes of the famine were the failure of the autumn laiiis, and 
consequently of the rice crops, of 1865, togethci with the almost com- 
plete absence of importation into Oiissa of food fiom outside The 
main stress of privation fell on the three British districts which form 
a comparatively narrow strip between the uplands and the sea and 
are intersected by rivers which swell enormously in the rainy season 
There is a large pilgrim traffic by land to Jagannath m the di y season ; 
but commercial communications were then principally by sea from 
several small ports open the greater part of the year but inaccessible 
from the heavy surf and the pievalent winds after the bieaking of the 
south-west monsoon The country is almost entiiely a rice or water 
country, but the supply of rain is geneially ample, and there had been 
no previous famines since Oiissa became British tcintoiy In 1865, 
however, the monsoon ceased prematurely along the east coast, and 
two-thirds of the rice ciop were lost Food stocks were low, as export 
had been brisk of late years, but puces remained moderate for some 
time The warnings of certain local officers were disregarded, and 
famine arrived like a thief m the night 

“In April 1866”, says Campbell, “the magistrate of Cuttack still reported that 
there was no ground for serious apprehension A few days later in May, he and his 
followers were almost starved We compared it to the case of a ship where the stores 
are suddenly found to have run out ” 

A panic had set in and stores were withheld from the maiket Every 
Indian cultivator aims at growing and keeping his own food supply 
The market supply is what he sells to pay his rent and meet his cash 
needs, but in times of scarcity even gram which can be spared is held 
up Dealers also incline to wait for highei prices If, however, im- 
portation from other districts is easily practicable, even a great failure 
of crops will not lead to a widespiead hold-up of stocks* 

In Orissa panic arose suddenly. Importation was rapidly becoming 
impracticable, and the local government had been slow to appreciate 
the situation Before anything effective could be done the monsoon 

' Cf his Memoirs oj rriy Indian Career ^ ii, 149-55 
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broke and Orissa was sealed up for several months. There was terrible 
suffering before adequate supplies could be obtained, although the 
cultivators procured or had saved sufficient to sow their autumn crops 
In October the government poured m large supplies of grain, and 
some local hoards were brought out by the dealers A good new crop 
was then being reaped, and the famine ended almost as suddenly as 
it had begun, except in certain tracts, where excessive floods wrought 
havoc The Bengal government had provided such relief as it could 
at a cost of about one and a half millions sterling But the commis- 
sioner of the division estimated that one-fourth of the population had 
died Campbell’s committee did not think this estimate excessive; 
but in the entire absence of statistics and of effective machinery for 
ascertaining the facts was unable to form an accurate judgment The 
census of 1871 showed an unexpectedly large population, and Camp- 
bell aftei wards doubted whether the famine mortality had not been 
exaggerated The giain which poured in when the mischief was done 
was largely wasted and lav unused till it rotted In Ganjam, a neigh- 
bouring district of the Madras Presidency, the situation had been 
easier, but a prolonged duration of high prices pressed hardly on the 
people and called for relief measures The drought of 1865 extended 
in some degree to Bihar and Bengal where relief was inadequate and 
badly organised 

Campbell’s committee lepoited that timely measures had not been 
taken to meet the terrible emergency which aiosc in May, 1866 The 
Bengal government had completely failed to forecast developments 
and had misled the cential government Blindly reiving on the law 
of demand and supply, they had not considered the isolation of Orissa 
m the rainy season, and its customary dependence on its own food 
supply It was essential to improve communications considerably and 
to initiate m Bengal the maintenance of land records and agricultural 
statistics which was carried out m other provinces by a subordinate 
revenue staff The committee made recommendations which m some 
measure anticipated those of the royal commission of 1880 Their 
report produced a change of outlook; but Campbell tells us that “the 
idea rather prevailed that the Oiissa failure was a personal failure 
which need not occur again ” John Lawrence, however, who was 
then governor-general, blamed himself bitterly for having accepted 
the facile assurances of the Bengal government, and, when famine 
again appeared elsewhere m 1868, declared m council that his object 
was “to save every life”, and that district officers would be held 
responsiblf that no preventible deaths occurred The old doctrine 
that the public would be responsible for the relief of the helpless and 
infirm was entirely abandoned. Money was borrowed m order to 
finance additional railways and canals 

Drought and famine m 1 868-9 affected parts of the North-Western 
Provinces and Panjab, but were more intense in wide stretches of 
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Rajputana, and produced a great influx of emigrants into British 
territory, severely straining public charity and tending to swamp 
relief arrangements The able-bodied weie employed on large and 
small works. Exti a mortality was estimated at i ,200,000 and ascribed 
mainly to cholera, smallpox and fever 
In 1873 the monsoon ceased piematurcly m Not them Bihar, 
causing a loss of much of the winter rice crop Relief measures were 
planned on a scale unknown befote Sir George Campbell, then 
lieutenant-governor, wished to prohibit export of i ice and othei cereals 
from Bengal overseas, the failure of these crops being largely confined 
to the north-western districts of his charge. His idea was to save all 
that was available in the south-east, to dam it up and drive it north- 
ward But the proposal did not commend itself to Loid Northbiook 
who was then viceroy, and the central go\'ernment arranged to 
import 480,000 tons of iice mostly fiom Buima to the distressed area. 
Even so up to Apiil, 1874, the imports of rice barely equalled the 
exports ; and during the whole famine ) ear the expoi ts of food from 
Calcutta were about two-thirds of the imports Tasks wei e not strictly 
enforced on the relief works started in the distressed area, which con- 
sisted of 40,000 square miles with a population of 17,000,000 
Gratuitous relief was given in villages on a very liberal scale The 
whole cost was six and a half millions, although famine had been 
acute in two districts only 800,000 tons of surplus grain remained on 
the hands of the government and were sold at a heavy loss Relief 
was undoubtedly extravagant, but, for the first time in Indian history, 
a serious failure of crops had not produced heavy mortality 

The next drought soon arrived It produced a famine of great 
magnitude and eventuated in an enquiry on a large scale which 
inaugurated a new era 

The famine of 1876-8 resulted fiom two deficient monsoons and 
affected not merely rice areas but also tracts which were largely 
covered by dry crops It lasted long, covering much Madras territory, 
part of the Indian states of Mysore and Hyderabad, and the Bombay 
Deccan, affecting also the North-Western Provinces and Oudh The 
policy of the central government was to spare no effoi ts to save the 
population of the distressed districts, but not to attempt the task of 
giving general relief to all the poorer classes of the community 
Agreed principles and methods of relief had not yet been formulated; 
operations were not conducted on any uniform plan, and in many 
tracts private trade was seriously hampered by imperfect communica- 
tions, for none of the areas most affected was then traversgi by more 
than one railway line, while various districts were dependent for food 
on cattle transport from certain depots served by the railways. In 
Bombay deaths during 1877-8 were 800,000 in excess of the normal 
figure, although large relief works had been promptly opened for the 
able-bodied, and gratuitous relief was well organised In Madras the 
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government commenced by importing gram with the object of 
keeping down puces, but were checked by the central government on 
the ground that trade should not be interfered with A few large 
works were opened, but the majoiity ol the able-bodied were relieved 
by smaller works on which wages were much too high. Gratuitous 
relief was extravagant, and the viceroy, visiting the presidency in 
September, observed that the relief camps were “like picnics”. “The 
people on them, who do no work of any kind, aic bursting with fat and 
naturally enjoy themselves thoroughly Lord Lytton saw that 
gratuitous relief urgently requited efficient administration, and 
drafted in extra British civil and military olficers from Upper India 
Ram came later on in the autumn and relieved the situation, but a 
number ol debilitated persons remained on the hands of the Madras 
govciiimcnt another year, until the autumn crops of 1878 were ripe 
On II October, 1877, the viceroy wrote to Queen Victoiia. 

Whilst the Madias famine has cost the Govciiimcnt of India ovci lo millions, 
the Bombay tamme, undci General Kennedy’s management, has cost only four 
millions, although a much laigcr saving of human life has been effected in Bombay 
than m Madras ^ 

The Madras famine was otherwise remarkable for the fact that 
charitable coiitributions arnouiiting to ;^78,ooo flowed in from Gieat 
Britain and the colonics 

Lytton’s government decided that famine relief called for clear 
thinking, and appointed a strong commission under General Sir 
Richard Stiachey, which reported 111 1880, formulating general prin- 
ciples and suggesting particular measures of a preventive 01 protective 
character It recognised to tire full the duty of the state to offer 
relief to the necessitous in times ol famine, but held that this relief 
should be so administered 

as not to check th( growth of tin if t and sc If-rchancc among the people, or to impair 
the stiuctuie of society, which, resting as it docs m India upon the inoial obligation 
of mutual assistance,*^ is admiiably adapted foi common effoit against a coimnon 
misfortune 

The great object of saving life would be far better secured if propei 
care were taken to prevent the abuse and demoralisation which, all 
experience showed, resulted from ill-diiected and excessive distribu- 
tion ol charitable relief In this spirit a provisioned famine code must 
be framed which the local governments would adapt to the circum- 
stances of their provinces and would in future administer subject to 
financial control from the central government 

StartingVith these premises, the commission insisted on the urgent 
need of proper statistical collection of facts relating to the condition 
of the agricultural community The oppoi tunities for such collection 

^ Inters of the Far I of Lytton^ ii, 79 ^ Idem, p 82. 

* Cf Fuller, Indian Lije atid Sentiment, p 202 
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offered by the revenue system in all provinces except parts of Bengal 
and Sind had been imperfectly utilised. Relief, too, should everywhere 
be administered on certain basic principles. 

(a) Employment on works must be offered before the physical 
efficiency of applicants had been impaired by privation. All applicants 
must be received, but self-acting tests of wages and labour must be 
enforced in order to prevent the earth-works from attracting labout ers 
who were not really in want, but out of work merely because at a 
particular season there was little to do m the fields The works should 
be of permanent utility and capable of employing a considerable 
number of persons for a considerable period Wages should be adjusted 
from time to time so as to provide sufficient food for a labourer’s 
support, allowing him a day’s rest m the week. Separate rates should 
be prescribed for different ages, sexes and classes, and allowances 
must be made for dependent children of labourers. A margin should 
be left to prevent accidental error on the side of deficiency Over the 
larger works which would be directed by engmceis of the public 
works department, distiict officeis should cxcicise gencial super- 
vision, deciding questions i elating to tasks and wages, opening oi 
closing of works, and all anangements except those of a technical 
nature Such works as excavation of ponds in villages and raising 
embankments for watei stoiage might be earned out under the 
management of the ordinary disti ict staff for the purpose of employing 
persons unfit to be dispatched to the larger works Airangcments 
must be made for pros iding the latter with huts, temporary markets 
and hospitals Great caie must be exercised to avoid throwing work- 
people out of ordinary employ, and if drought merely pioduced 
severe scarcity, it would probably be sufficient to enlarge ordinary 
public works in such a manner as to afford additional employment 

(b) Only of late yeais had the government recognised that 
gratuitous relief was the duty not of the general public but of the 
state Two systems prevailed, raw gram or money might be dis- 
tributed in villages, and cooked food might be given at centres subject 
frequently to the condition of residence in a poorhousc or temporary 
camp The latter form of relief was very unpopular In the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh many had died rather than accept it. 
It could only be a reserve line of defence Gratuitous relief in villages, 
however, required very careful organisation and control. For this 
purpose distressed tracts must be divided into endes, and each circle 
must be placed under a competent officer who would be drawn from 
the district staff Non-officials might be asked to volunteer assistance 
Committees of Indian gentlemen would gladly assist in Astnbuting 
relief to purdah-ntshtn ladies 

(r) Government should, as a general rule, trust private trade to 
supply and distribute food, giving it every possible facility It should 
prohibit export of gram only if reasonably certain that such action 
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wds necessary to conserve the resources of India as a whole (as was 
done m 1918) As railways multiplied, the country was becoming 
better and better able to feed itself Theie were strong objections to 
storage of gram by the government, and there was abundant private 
storage It was, however, important that supplies of food in distressed 
areas should be caicfully watched 

{d) The commission made suggestions in regard to suspensions and 
remissions of land-revenue and rents. In times of famine landlords 
should be encouraged and assisted by loans on easy terms to open 
works on their estates which would offer employment to labourers 
and poorer tenants. Loans should also be given for purchases of seed 
gram and bullocks 

(e) The cost of relief must be so localised as to bring home to its 
administrators a sense of personal responsibility for expenditure. The 
sense of responsibility would be most effectually quickened by throwing 
the burden of famine expendituic on to local taxation, and adminis- 
tering lelicf thiough representative mcmbeis of the tax-paying body, 
themselves icsponsiblc for providing all needful funds, but this system 
would involve the assumption that the various provinces were, on the 
whole, equally well qualified to bear their own burdens, an assump- 
tion contrary to fact Thcie was always a limit beyond which pro- 
vincial revenues could not supply famine relief and must be assisted 
from impel lal funds In 01 dinai y times, too, the central government 
should assist local governments to undertake water-storage and other 
protective works, even if such enterprises seemed unlikely to yield 
immediate profit 

(J') In times of excessive drought facilities should be afforded for 
the migration of cattle to grassy for est ai eas where abundant pasturage 
was procurable 

The commission estimated that the largest population likely to be 
affected by famine at one time was thirty millions They held that 
gieat uncertainties surrounded all estimates of degrees of failure of 
crops and that 111 forecasting consequences attention must be paid to 
the antecedent and existing circumstances of the areas affected The 
classes which suffcied most fiom famine were the cultivators and 
labour CIS who were thrown out of employment, the artisans and 
petty tiadeis deprived of profits mainly derived from dealing with 
the poorer classes, aged 01 weakly dependents, and public beggars 
who found the springs of charity drying up 

The commission’s proposals were generally accepted, and steps 
were taken to create new resources by which in normal times a surplus 
of revenue could be secured to meet the extraordinary charges thrown 
on the state by famine Experience provided a basis of calculation, 
and, after correspondence with the secretary of state in council, it was 
eventually decided that 15,000,000 rupees would always be entered 
in the budget under the head “Famine relief and Insurance”, with 
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sub-heads fbi rehef^ protective works and reduction of debt, or 
prevention of debt which would otheiwise be incuned for the con- 
struction of railways and canals When Lord Cuizon’s second budget 
was framed arrangements were made to charge against this insurance 
fund only works designed and executed exclusively as protection 
against famine 

In 1883 the provisional Famine Code was promulgated It formed 
a guide and a basis for the various provincial famine codes which were 
subsequently piepared, approved by the central government, and 
revised agam and again as experience widened The first chapter of 
these codes prescribed precautions to be taken in oidinaiy times The 
second gave instructions to be followed when a relief campaign seemed 
imminent The remaining chapters described the duties of all con- 
cerned when It had actually begun Districts might be declared by 
local governments either “scaicity” or “famine” “Scaicity dis- 
tricts” would be those less acutely distressed and would lequiie less 
general relief They might or rmght not develop into “famine dis- 
tricts ” In any case they would be divided into relief circles organised 
in the manner suggested by the 1880 commission The codes enjoined 
the immediate preparation and caieful maintenance of district 
programmes of relief works Projects for the larger works, which would 
be the backbone of relief, would be prepaied in detail by the public 
works department. The codes dealt thoroughly with other matters 
which had been the subjects of the commission’s recommendations 

The district is and must always be the unit of famine relief, and it 
is worth while to sketch briefly the preliminaries and development of 
relief measuies in a stricken district 

We will say that in a ceitain September the district officer (the 
writer has served through two famines, once as district offirei and 
again as commissioner) recognises that the monsoon has failed to 
disastrous degree, that the autumn crops have largely perished, and 
that the sowing of the winter crops on the hard diy ground will be 
laigely impossible. He consults his copy of the provincial famine code 
and examines the programmes of relief works which, in obedience to 
its provisions, have been piepared and revised by his predecessors 
He looks up the records of any previous famine which may have 
visited his distnct, calls for leports from subdivisional officers 01 
tahstldarsy and journeys to the tracts which cause most anxiety, in- 
forming his commissioner of his plans and views That officer com- 
municates with the local government and will take an early oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the precarious region himself, but may have other 
threatened districts to visit As the shadows lengthen, *the district 
officer will have to revise his programme of relief works, for his charge 
may measure 3000 or 4000 square miles, and will contain wet and 
dry areas; the rainfall has been uneven, the subdivisions are affected 
in varying degrees. All the requirements of particular localities cannot 
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have been foreseen, and the district engineer must be carefully con- 
sulted. Some new projects for roads and water-storage works must 
be considered and prepared Estimates too must be dispatched to the 
commissioner forecasting the degree of crop failure, the consequent 
suspension of land-revenue, the amount of advances {takavi) required 
for assistance to occupiers of land, who are anxious, wherever prac- 
ticable, to sow and irrigate the winter crops, and the sums required for 
relief of all kinds A rise m crimes against property will be engaging 
the attention of the superintendent of police, and outbieaks of epi- 
demic disease will demand special efforts on the part of the civil 
surgeon. These officers will be touring from time to time and keeping 
in touch with their subordinates in rural aieas Lctteis to the district 
officei are ariiving from the commissionei , fiequently enclosing orders 
from the local government who will allot funds and sanction necessary 
expenditure 

In most provinces the district officei will find his relief circles ready 
made His tahsils or subdivisions are alicady split up into circles 
presided over by inspectois of village records (kanungos) who move 
constantly about and look after the work of the patwaiis (village 
accountants) The village headmen, assisted by the latter, prepare 
lists of infirm and needy peisons likely to require gratuitous relief 
which are checked by the kanungos The totals are collected, scru- 
tinised by tahsildars and subdivisional officers, and laid befoie the 
head of the district That officer will call a public meeting foi appeal 
to the charitable and will make arrangements for the immediate 
distribution of takavi advances 

“Scarcity” is declaicd in oui district Test works aie opened which 
attract increasing numbers, although by far the gieat majority of the 
cultivators are sticking persistently to then fields, ploughing, sowing, 
watering, sinking temporary wells wheiever practicable, with a 
courage and pei severance beyond all praise Perhaps some fall of 
early winter lain lelieves the whole situation and postpones or 
mitigates calamity But this cannot be iclied on, and if it does not 
come, signs of distress speedily inciease and “famine” is declared 
Then the whole machinery contemplated by the code comes into 
operation, and everything depends upon efficiency of organisation and 
supervision One problem succeeds another rapidly for thousands 
come on to the relief works, many with babies and children , and it is 
almost impossible to discriminate between genuine dependents of 
workers and others In the 1 908 famine the government of the United 
Provinces decided to discontinue relief of dependents on works, as fai 
as possible, for this reason, preferring to transfer them to then homes 
But this cannot always be arranged, and in any case the timely relief 
of thousands in their homes by doles is most difficult to arrange and 
control Cholera too may at any time visit one of the large woiks, 
when, unless careful arrangements are speedily made, a panic- 
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stricken crowd will disperse in all directions, some bearing with them 
deadly contagion At all times the condition of the children calls for 
particular attention. Care must also be taken, as far as possible, to 
save the catde, or else even when rain comes, ploughing will be 
extremely restricted These are only some of the problems which assail 
the over-burdened district staff Extra assistants arc drafted in ; but 
the local government may be struggling with the needs of twenty 
districts or more, and the central government may be perplexed by 
the conflicting claims of three or four provinces The commander-in- 
chiefis appealed to and assists with the invaluable loan of some junior 
military officers Months of trial and anxiety pass by If the district 
adjoins an Indian state, crowds of immigrants may pour in The 
commissioner, moving about m his division, acts as adviser, friend 
and referee The head of the local government comes to see for 
himself how things are going At last the hot weather comes to an 
end, the rains buist; the labourers on the relief works disperse with 
valedictory doles, agricultuial operations are lesumed, and soon 
relief is no longer required 

But in the meantime privation and disease have taken then toll; 
the provincial finances have been badly strained, and despite an 
elaborate system of accounts, the immense opportunities of pecula- 
tion, which large expenditure on famine relief offers to numbers of 
subordinates, have not been entirely lost In fighting famine vigorous, 
effective, unceasing supervision by officcis of the supeiior sei vices is, 
from every point of view, absolutely essential Tlie difficulty of 
securing this can be appieciated by remembering that sometimes 
twenty distiicts or more, and many millions of people are affected 
In the great famine of 1899-1900 Lord Curzon regretted that more 
superior and subordinate officers had not been available and re- 
marked that the provinces not afflicted had been “literally scoured 
for the loan of men” The Indian states had “escaped a disastrous 
breakdown only through the administrative knowledge, unflagging 
energy and devotion of British officers lent to them” ^ 

Between 1880 and 1896 minor droughts in different provinces 
afforded opportunities of testing and revising the provincial codes 
In 1896-7 came a grave failure of the rains affecting 225,000 square 
miles in British India and a population of sixty-two millions The 
tracts severely disltcssed measuicd 125,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of thiity-four millions The North-Westcin Provinces and 
Oudh, Bihar, the Central Provinces, Madras, Bombay, the Panjab, 
Berar, suffered m varying degrees In the North-Westerp and Central 
Provinces extensive relief operations were undertaken The famine 
was followed by searching enqunics from a commission presided ovei 
by Sir James Lyall, ex-lieutenant-govcrnor of the Panjab, who found 
it most difficult to compare degrees of distress with those observed 

^ Raleii'h, Lord Curzon in India, p 386 
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in previous famines as conditions had largely altered with expansion 
of railways But improved supervision and organisation had certainly 
reduced the cost of relief to a figure below that which might have 
been anticipated The commission adhered largely to the views 
expressed by their predecessors in 1880, suggesting alterations which 
were designed to impart greater flexibility to the maxims then adopted. 
They observed : 

It may be said of India as a whole that of late years, owing to high prices, there 
has been a considerable increase in the incomes of the landholding and cultivating 
classes, and their standard of comfort and expenditure has also risen With the rise 
in transfer-value of their holdings, their credit also has expanded During iccent 
famines they have shown greater powers of resistance Ihc poorer professional 
classes suffer severely from rise of prices but do not come on relief The wages of 
day labourers and skilled artisans have not risen The rise in prices of food has not 
been accompanied by a rise in the wages of labour On the contrary, as com- 
petition falls off, the rate of wages offered falls frequently below the customary 
rate ^ 

Before the proposals of the 1898 commission had been fully con- 
sidered by the government, India was visited by a drought the greatest 
in extent and intensity which she had experienced for 200 years The 
area aflccted amounted to over 400,000 square miles with a popula- 
tion of about sixty millions, of whom twenty-five millions belonged 
to British India and the remainder to Indian states It embraced the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency, the Central Provinces, Berar 
and much of the Panjab, tlie states of Kathiawar and Rajputana, the 
Ni/am’s dominions, Baroda and the Central Indian principalities 
The loss in crops alone amounted to ,{^50,000,000 in British India and 
,{^30,000,000 in the Indian states Water supplies shrank considerably, 
and a fodder famine on an enormous scale was followed by a positive 
devastation of all kinds of c attle Some of the tracts which had suffeied 
in 1896-7 suffered even more now Speaking to his legislative council 
on 19 October, 1900, the viceroy estimated that one-fourth of the 
entire population of India had come to a greater or less degree within 
the radius of relief opciatioiis Lord Curzon had followed relief 
measures with devoted attention, touring 111 the worst districts of 
Gujarat, one of the areas most afflicted, in the fierce heat of July, 1900 
By that time, as he said, famine had brought “its familiai attendant 
Furies in its train, and cholera, dysentery and fever had fallen upon 
an already exhausted and enfeebled population” ^ 

The relief campaign was conducted on a veiy liberal scale The 
ratio of relief in June and July, 1900, was 18 per cent in the famine- 
stricken ai ea^f British India as compared with 10 per cent in 1897, 
637 public omcials were specially deputed to famine duty from civil 
and military employ; provinces not affected were scoured foi the loan 
of men Revenue was freely suspended and 1 emitted Large loans 

^ Famine Commission's Report, p 363 

* Raleigh, op at pp 375, 404 Of Ronaldshay, Life of Curzon, vol ii, chap v 
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were made to the Indian states as well as to land-holders and culti- 
vators m British territory Following the advice of the 1898 com- 
mission, the government adapted its relief system more dexterously 
to varying circumstances. In British India there was an excess 
mortality of 750,000 persons, 230,000 of whom at least died of cholera 
and smallpox Fever also claimed its victims. All the figures included 
immigrants from Indian states where, m spite of many bright examples 
of benevolence and humanity, the standard of relief generally was 
lower than that in British territory, 140 lakhs of rupees (nearly 
3(^1,000,000 sterling) were contributed for charitable relief, of which 
88 1 lakhs came from the United Kingdom In 1896-7 the United 
Kingdom had given 123 out of 137 lakhs Australia, the Straits 
Settlement, Ceylon and Hongkong, the United States of America, 
Berlin, had also subsciibed From the 137 lakhs distributed by the 
Central Relief Committee iii went to pui chasing cattle, seed and 
subsistence for peasants in British teriitory who were not reached by 
the government loans Fifty lakhs were given for similar purposes to 
the Indian states In 1900 the rams were satisfactory, prospects 
rapidly mended, levenue was remitted on a liberal scale, another 
commission was appointed to investigate particular questions m 
the light of recent experiences A famine. Lord Curzon said, was a 
natural visitation in its origin, but should be a very business-like 
proceeding when once it had started More should be done by way 
of precaution District programmes of relief could be prepared with 
greater method and should not be considered complete until every 
possible scheme of irrigation or water-storage had been examined 
So terrible an incident as this famine was “an abiding landmark in 
the history of the Indian people”, and imposed very heavy responsi- 
bility upon the government 

The commission then appointed met undei the presidency of 
Sir Anthony (afterwards Lord) MacDonnell, who had steered the 
United Provinces with distinguished success through the recent 
famine Their report published in 1901 clearly summarised accepted 
principles of relief, suggesting variations They emphasised the benefits 
of a policy of “moral strategy”, early ascertainment and publication 
of suspensions of revenue and rents, early distribution of advances for 
purchase of seed and cattle and the sinking of temporary wells They 
advocated the appointment of a famine commissioner in a province 
where relief operations promised to be extensive They recommended 
stricter regulation of famine relief in certain respects, efforts to enlist 
non-official assistance on a larger scale, and preference in particular 
circumstances of village works to the large public works which had 
hitherto been the backbone of relief schemes. These suggestions com- 
mended themselves to the central government and bore fruit in the 
provincial famine codes The commission also advised a considerable 
increase in rolling stock at the cost if necessary of the famine insurance 
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grant The railways, they said, had been unable to carry much of the 
food and fodder offered to them during the famine The central 
government, however, held that possibly the unavoidable limitations 
in the carrying capacity of the lines was the mam cause of blocks in 
traffic. 

The commission dealt fully with allegations that the land-revenue 
demand was excessive and gave reasons for holding it to be very low 
in comparison with the share of the produce to which the government 
was traditionally entitled ^ But they considered that as the savings 
of good years were often rapidly spent, more indulgence in collection 
should be shown m bad years Agricultural banks should be estab- 
lished , irrigation works should be pushed on ; water-storage must be 
more sedulously encouraged, measures should be taken to foster 
improved methods of agriculture 

The development of village credit associations and the practica- 
bility of a wide extension of irrigation had already been engaging the 
government’s attention No time was lost m considering and acting 
on the other recommendations of the commission Before Lord 
Curzon left India he had done more to prevent and combat famine, 
than any two of his predecessors or successors 

The last considerable famine of our period visited the United 
Provinces in 1907-8 and disclosed some changes in economic con- 
ditions In consequence of a failure of the south-west monsoon of 
1907, which averaged only one-third to one-quarter of the normal 
fall and came as a climax to more than one bad or indifferent season, 
the loss of autumn food grains was estimated as approximating in 
value to ;{^4,ooo,ooo Industrial staples suffered even more The actual 
failure of the autumn harvest was greater than and that of the spring 
harvest was as great as the losses m 1 896-7 The range of prices was 
higher. The situation was not relieved, as in 1896, by an unusually 
early fall of winter ram Yet on 25 January, 1908, the lieutenant- 
governor, Sir John Hewett, was able to describe the situation in the 
following terms 

Why if the provinces have suffered so much as this, do we not see the outward 
signs that are associated with famine^ Why arc we not brought into contact with 
people in a state of emaciation^ Why do we not see bodies of persons in search of 
work^ Why do the crime statistics of the province not show a serious iise^ Why 
again if the calamity of to-day is so like that of eleven years ago, do we find such 
a change in the statistics of famine relief^ Let us compare the figures for the two 
periods By this time in 1897 there were 16 districts m which famine relief was in 
full swing while 24 were under observation and test, there were 480,000 persons 
actually on relief works, 43,000 on test-works, 123,000 being relieved as dependents 
of workers, 98,090 in receipt of gratuitous relief in their houses and 5 1 ,000 m poor- 
houses , in all some 796,000 persons were relieved At the present time there are 

3 1 1 .000 persons receiving different forms of relief There are only 1 3 districts that 
have been declared famine districts, and the workers on relief works number 

152.000 We have ii districts in which test-works are opened, but these are 

‘ Cf resolution by the governor-general in council, 16 January, 1902, published in 
the Gazttte of India, 18 January, 1902 
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attracting only about 5000 persons We have 29,000 dependents of workers being 
relieved on works On the other hand we have 26 districts as compared with 34 in 
1897, in which giatuitous relief is being given to peisons at tlitir homes and the 
number in receipt of such relief in their homes is actually lai^er than it was in 1897 

The character of relief has undergone a considerable change. I he causes of 
this change of piolicy must be sought for in the changed circumstances of the present 
time 

The changed circumstances weie mainly these not only had 
railway mileage in the piovmces increased 35 per cent within eleven 
years , not only had canal irrigation expanded to an equally marked 
extent, but an established era of highci prices had brought a con- 
siderable 1 ISC in wages Employment too had inci eased Government 
expenditure on all forms of public works had been very laige, and 
the industiial and building operations of the general public had 
gi eatlv extended The laboui ing classes had become far less dependent 
on agiicultuic than they had been in tlie past Emigration had 
very greatly inci cased, both overseas to British colonics and inland 
to mills and lactones in Calcutta and othei comrneicial centres 
Increasing amounts of money had been received through postal orders 
from abroad for payment to residents of certain eastern districts now 
famine-stricken In some districts the value of the postal orders 
received from abroad exceeded the total land-revenue demand 
Labour was yearly becoming dearer and the cultivating classes were 
better off But the high prices ol food grains, while benefiting agri- 
culturists, were picssing heavily upon dwellers in towns with fixed 
incomes And so it was that while the calamity ol 1907-8 was far 
less a labourer’s famine than had been anticipated, gratuitous lelicf 
was distributed widely in circumstances not contemplated by the 
MacDonnell commission who had allowed for it only in tracts where 
relief works had been started 

As soon as the failui e of the monsoon became apparent, the local 
government had adopted whole-heartedly the policy of moral strategy 
recommended by the MacDonnell commission The late Sir John 
Campbell was appointed famine commissioner Prompt assistance 
was given by extremely liberal money advances foi the piepaiation, 
sowing and irrigation of the winter crops, and by the announcement 
of large remissions and suspensions of the autumn instalments of land- 
revenue All these measures gave heart to the people, mitigated 
restriction of credit, provided occupation m the villages at remunera- 
tive rates of wages and prevented a rise in crime The winter rains 
arrived late, and there was a much greater and more continuous 
demand for labour for irrigating the young winter crops than there 
had been in 1896-7, a circumstance which contributctf to keep down 
the numbers on relief works When the latter were opened, village 
works managed either by district officers or by landlords, assisted by 
partly repayable grants, took, as far as possible, the place of large 
relief works under the management of the engineers of the public 
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works department When the hot weather of 1908 began every effort 
was made to continue these arrangements m order to avoid the 
crowding and risks of epidemic disease which large works involve and 
to bring relief as near to the homes of the cultivators as possible. The 
total number of persons on relief of all kinds on 14 March, 1908, at 
the commencement of the spring harvest was 1,411,576 of whom 
1,040,476 were on woiks, 369,344 were receiving giatuitous assistance 
and 1756 were weavers who from the nature of their occupation 
needed special kind of help After the spring harvest the numbeis on 
relief considerably declined The monsoon of 1908 broke early and 
soon enabled operations to be closed The provincial death-rate from 
September, 1907, to July, 1908, was 36 47 against a notmal figuie of 
32 59 The principal causes of death were fever, cholera, and small- 
pox The total cost of famine relief was ,(^2, 1 35,000 The local govern- 
ment was congratulated by the central government on “the foresight 
displayed at each stage, on the promptitude and efficiency of action 
taken, and on the success which attended it”. 

The next period of sticks began ten years later, when India had 
reached the beginning of the fifth yt ai of the great war Fiom 1913 
she had been favoured by good monsoons, but in 1917 the shortage 
of shipping and the shrinkage of rolling stock owing to military 
demands, had produced some disastrous results The cultivators could 
not market then gram satisfactorily and had to pay dearly for im- 
poited commodities such as spices, oilcloth, kerosine and salt In 
large towns foodstuffs and indeed all commodities became much 
dealer The position of the labouiing classes dcteiioiatcd although 
wages had risen Eaily in 1918 came the Geim.in offensive in the 
West, the raising of a large additional body of Indian troops, and a 
great effoit to meet the increased demand for army supplies and 
munitions of war Foodstuffs weic purchased by the government on 
a large scale, and before long the rise of prices was intensified by the 
weakness of the south-west monsoon all over the sub-continent 
Prolonged breaks damaged the crops, and the rainfall was 19 per cent 
below the average An extremely scveie, widespread and deadly 
epidemic of influenza added to general distiess From the beginning 
of the war the government had been compelled to inteiferc with the 
normal couise of tiade for the purpose of satisfying the needs of India, 
the Empire and the Allies, of controlling dealings with neutral 
countries and of prohibiting traffic with enemy countries ^ Early in 
November, 1918, the Armistice enabled them to apply to the relief 
of distress in India machinery contrived for the purchase and ship- 
ment of riic from Burma Through the Home Government they 
arranged for purchases of wheat from Australia to tide over the 
interval which must elapse befpre the spring crops of 1919 came into 
the market; and they prohibited export of food grains from India 
^ See Moral and Material Progress Report, 1917-18, p 91 
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except in very small quantities and for exceptionally strong leasons. 
All these measures, combined with the fact that for ten years the 
monsoons had been generally kind, carried the country through a 
critical time Relief measures were taken under the Famine Codes 
but never at any time did the number of relieved exceed 600,000. 
Distress ended with the abundant rains of 1919 The author of India 
in igzo observes that the manner in which the crisis was surmounted 
showed increased powers of resistance among the masses, although 
the high range of prices must have caused much silent suffering. 
Experiences since 1919 point to the conclusion^ that agricultural 
labour is in a stronger and more independent position than it was at 
the beginning of this centuiy, but the high prices of modern times 
have hit the middle or professional classes hard “With their small 
fixed incomes, their large families and their increasing expenditure, 
they have of late years passed through a very disadvantageous epoch 
a circumstance which has stimulated political unrest. 

Our talc IS told Twenty-four years ago Lord Curzon said to his 
legislative council ^ 

We may compete and struggle with Nature, we may prepare for her worst 
assaults, and we may reduce her violence when delivered Some day perhaps when 
our railway system has overspread the entire Indian continent, when water storage 
and irrigation arc even further developed, when we have raised the general level 
of social comfort and prosperity, and when advancing civilisation has diffused the 
lessons of thrift in domestic expenditure and greater self-denial and control, wc 
shall obtain the mastery But that will not be yet In the meantime the duty of the 
government has been to profit to the full by the lessons of the latest calamity and 
to take such precautionary steps over the whole field of possible action as to prepare 
ourselves to combat the next 

Time has gone on since these words were uttered , the Indian railway 
system has been widely extended, watei -storage and irrigation have 
greatly developed, in 1904 an act was passed authorising the forma- 
tion of co-operative credit societies, and in 1919 theie were 31,800 
agricultural credit societies in British India with a total working 
capital of nearly ;^6,ooo,ooo, provincial departments of agiiculture 
have for years been working with a Central Research Institute at 
Pusa in Bihar to evolve and distribute better strains of existing crops , 
education has become more widely diffused , emigration has lessened 
the pressure on some congested areas,* altogether there is reason to 
conclude that substantial progress has been made toward the goal to 
which Lord Curzon directed untiring thought and endeavour The 
way, however, is difficult, for between 1881 and 1921 the population 
of India rose from 253,000,000 to 319,000,000, ® and wc cannot doubt 

' Sec speech by the under-secretary of state for India, 8 luly, 1927, Hansard, pp 
1659-60 

* India tn 1924-5^ P 233 • Seventh Budget Speech, 29 March, IW5 

* Of late years, however, it has considerably declined for reasons apparent from the 
publication India in 1923-4, pp 18, x 9 

* Of this total 247,000,000 belonged to British India and 72,000,000 to native states 
Between 1921 and 1931 the increase was 10 2 per cent 
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that It IS rising still or that it will always be essentially rural Famines 
will come from time to time but will not result from a single failure 
of crops, and will be rather work famines than food famines They 
will be periods of unemployment on a scale to call for state relief; 
and It will always be necessary for the state to see that the helpless and 
destitute are not left to starve But we may surely think that the day 
of isolated experiments and costly blunders has for ever passed. Out 
of failures and disappointments has come a broad, deliberate and 
well-tested policy, a matured and effective plan of campaign None 
the less will it always be essential that such campaigns should be con- 
ducted by devoted and efficient public services, by men equal not 
only to the ordinary tasks of administration but to those extra tasks 
which are imposed by grave emergencies To the old battles with 
famine many have devoted themselves with unsparing energy, two 
notable viceroys, British and Indian officials, missionaiies of various 
Christian denominations Some have fallen by the way without a 
murmur ^ May then successors carry on that high tradition ' 

^ “There stands by the roadside at Jubbalpore a cross with this inscription 
*To the memory of the officers of the Central Provinces who sacrificed their lives to their 
duty in the struggle to save life during the great famine of 1896-1897’ 

“On the reverse side are the names of five members of the Indian Civil Service, one 
executive engineer, one police officer, and two lieutenants of the Indian army ” 

Holland, The Indian Outlook^ p 137 
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THE FINANCES OF INDIA 
1858-1918 

Xhe transfer of the government of India from the East India 
Company to the crown bi ought with it wide-reaching changes in the 
financial system of India. By the act of 1858^ it was provided that the 
expenditure of the revenues of India should be subject to the control 
of the secretary of state in council, and that no gi ant or appi opria- 
tion of any part of such revenues should be made without the con- 
currence of a majority of votes at the meeting of the council Though 
limited discretionary powers ofincuriing expenditure were delegated 
to the Government of India, the regulations of this act placed on the 
secretary of state and his council the final lesponsibihty for the ad- 
ministration of finances In India, the somewhat antiquated financial 
machinery had almost broken down under the strain of the Mutiny 
In the reconstruction wluch followed there was a noticeable tendency 
to bring the organisation and proceduie into closer conformity with 
English practice The management of the finances had been hitheito 
in the collective charge of the governor-general and his council, who 
exercised a contiol, that at times had not proved veiy effective, over 
the expenditure of the presidency governments In 1859 the first 
finance minister was appointed and assumed control over all branches 
of public accounts The whole administration of finance was vested 
in the central government, the provincial governments becoming, as 
regards expendituie, merely administrative agencies and having no 
power of spending without sanction the revenue they collected The 
budget system was introduced, the English model of preparing the 
accounts being m general followed The first budget was presented 
for the year 1 860-1 (the Indian financial year ending 31 March), to be 
followed in due course by annual statements showing closed ac counts. 

The mam preoccupations of the financial advisers of the Government 
of India between the yeais 1859 and 1873 — which foims the fitst 
stage in the history of the period dealt with — were, after lestoiing 
order in the public accounts, to balance income and expenditure, 
and, subsequently, to meet endless demands for improved adminis- 
tration and for the economic development of the country The 
Mutiny had involved the government in serious emb'arrassments. 
Some of the sources of revenue had been wholly or partially cut off, 
and the heavy military expenditure had been met by constant 
borrowings In all, over £^ 2 , 000,000 had been added to the debt, 

^ 21 & 22 Vie C 108 
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and the accounts statement of 1859-60 showed a deficit of ^(^7, 2 50,000 
The total debt, which was largely a legacy of the numerous wars in 
which the East India Company had been engaged, amounted to 
about ,(^98,000,000 The state of Indian finances had excited some 
apprehension m England, and it was decided to appoint an ex- 
perienced English financier to their charge. The choice fell on James 
Wilson, to whom the ciedit for the reforms carried out was largely 
due Under his guidance, drastic reductions were effected in civil 
and mihtaiy cxpcndituie, while the revenues were enhanced by the 
imposition of an income-tax for a peiiod of five years With prosperous 
seasons, the fin.inces lapidly impioved and, by 1864, the deficit 
disappeaied fiom the budget 

The gross revenue of 1 860-1 amounted to ,(^43,000,000 This 
income was deiived laigely fiom souiccs which differed mateiially 
fiom those most common in European countries, a fact which ac- 
counted foi some of the pcculiai features of Indian finance ^ Undei 
the levenuc system which the government had inherited from its 
predecessors the mam productive sources, the land-icvenue and 
opium, were not deiived from taxation of the taxation heads the 
chief contiibutoiy was the salt monopoly, the ordinary excise, 
customs and stamps being comparatively unimpoitant Dnect taxa- 
tion was at fust only intermittently imposed Though an income of 
this iiatuic imposed a lightei burden on the public, it was less stable 
and moic costly to icalise than that of countiics relying in a greater 
measure on taxation for their revenues I’lic fate of the budget 
depended on the course of the monsoon If the lamfall were favour- 
able, the ncccssaiily cautious anticipations ofievenue were more than 
realised if unfavoui able, the 1 etui ns from heads such as land-revenue, 
opium and salt fell off, and the estimated surplus was conveited to 
a deficit, often swollen by the exti aordinai y expenditure called for 
by measures of famine relief 

The mainstay of the finances was the land-revenue,^ which, m i860, 
contributed ovei 40 per cent to the total of the gross revenues Fiom 
time iinmcmoiial tlie lulmg power in India had been entitled to a 
share m the produce of the land Where there was an intervening 
landlord, the Government of India exercised its right by taking a 
portion of the lent paid by the tenant Where the settlement was made 
direct with peasant proprietors, it took, as a rule, a portion, either of 
the estimated net produce of the land, or of the rental accepted as 
fair for the class of soil The land-revenue, (accept in permanently 
settled tracts, was revised periodically, usually after thirty years, when 
an assessnicnt was imposed on land brought under cultivation m the 
interim, or an enhancement made in the rate of assessment, ifjustified 
by a rise in rents, or an increase in the value of agricultural produce 

^ Cf Bdhtabh , Public Finance, bk ii, chap v 

* Baden Powell, Land Systems of British India, vol ii, chaps i and ii, vol in, chap ii 
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The position of part propnetoi thus occupied, however historically 
or economically justifiable, in practice exposed the state to constant 
pressure to reduce its claims. The material condition of the small 
holders, due mainly to the density of population and excessive sub- 
division of the land, in itself called for caution in enforcing enhance- 
ments. There was consequently a tendency towards greater moderation 
in revising the assessments, so as to leave in the hands of the cul- 
tivators a larger portion of the profits of their holdings. Though the 
income from land-revenue shows a fairly steady increase, it was not 
in proportion to the rise in the rental value of the land The ratio of 
land-revenue to the total gross income of the state gradually diminished 
and at the beginning of the present century had fallen to 25 per cent 

Next m importance was the opium levenue, derived from profits of 
the state monopoly of the sale of the drug to China and other coun- 
tries, the revenue from opium sold in India being treated as excise ^ 
The receipts under the former head were of a fluctuating nature, 
depending on the character of the crop in India and the price of the 
drug in China The gross income, too, was subject to material de- 
ductions, arising out of the purchase of the raw article and its manu- 
facture for export Though the maintenance of the traffic in opium 
with China was subject to frequent attack, it survived in much the 
same form until 1907, when an agreement was entered into with the 
Chinese Government under which that government undertook to 
suppress the cultivation of the opium poppy within a period of ten 
years, while the Government of India consented to the extinction of 
the import of opium into China within the same period 

Of the revenues derived from taxation the salt duty was the most 
remunerative ® Being an article of local production in certain parts 
of India, the tax vaned in its incidence and method of collection 
With the improvement of inland communications, the diversity in 
rates encouraged smuggling from lower to higher taxed areas, the 
suppression of which called for a great increase in the preventive staff 
and so reduced the net receipts The problem was not satisfactorily 
solved until the Government of India was able to obtain control of 
the most important sources of supply in the native states The estab- 
lishment of state factories at which salt was sold at a price that in- 
cluded the duty rendered it possible to abolish the expensive inland 
customs line and fix a uniform rate for all India The equalisation of 
the salt duties was completed in 1882, when a single rate of Rs 2 per 
maund (82 lbs.) was levied, representing an annual tax of about ^d. 
per head of population There were frequent fluctuations in the rate 
of duty imposed, but, generally speaking, the tax was raised only in 
emergencies and was one of the first to receive the benefit of an 
improvement in finances 

In i860 the customs income was derived mainly from a general 

^ Strachey^ Finances and Public Works of Iruiia, chap xiv * Idem, chaps xiii, xv 
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rate of 10 per cent ad valorem on most articles imported.^ A smaller 
duty of 4 per cent was levied on many articles of export As finances 
improved, the rate on imports was reduced to 7 per cent in 1864, 
and again to 5 per cent in 1875, many exemptions being made from 
time to time from export duty With the growth of industries in India, 
particularly of cotton manufacture, objections were raised in England 
to the form in which this duty was levied on the ground that its 
practical effect was to operate as a measure of protection in favour 
of Indian manufactures and so conflicted with accepted economic 
principles The mam issue was the retention of the duty on cotton 
goods which, so long as the Indian home industry was undeveloped, 
constituted some 60 per cent of the total imports. The avowed policy 
of the Government of India was to adopt complete freedom of import, 
which was carried into effect in 1882 by the abolition of the general 
import duties It was found, however, impossible to forgo this source 
of income permanently, and the customs-duties were subsequently 
reimposed 

Of the other heads of taxation, the stamp revenue was realised 
mainly from fees levied in the form of stamps on proceedings in the 
judicial couits and from stamps on commercial documents. The 
excise revenue was derived from intoxicating liquors, hemp, drugs, 
and opium consumed m India In i860 the receipts were unimportant, 
only slightly exceeding a million sterling, but with more careful adminis- 
tration, excise became one of the most valuable sources of income 

In India, as in England, the income-tax was first introduced as a 
temporal y expedient to meet war expenses ^ The first general tax 
was imposed in i860 to restore the finances after the Mutiny, being 
levied at the rate of 4 per cent on all incomes of Rs 500 or upward, 
and at half that rate on incomes between Rs 200 and Rs 500 It was 
abolished after five years, but in 1867 bad seasons compelled a resort 
to direct taxation An experiment was made with a licence tax on 
trades and piofessions, which was of the nature of a tax on mcorries 
In this modified foim the proceeds were insufficient to cover the 
deficit, and in 1869 the scope of the tax was enlarged and it was 
converted into a geneial income-tax As finances improved, this 
unpopular form of taxation was dropped But in 1877-8 financial 
difficulties again arose, and no means of raising additional revenue, 
except by direct taxation, being considered piacticable, it was re- 
introduced by the imposition of a licence tax on trades In 1886 a 
further step was taken and a tax was imposed on all incomes derived 
from sources other than agricultuie Experience had been gained to 
secure the smoother working of the tax and from that time it took its 
place as one of the permanent heads of revenue 

The above summary indicates the gradual evolution of the revenue 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol iv, chap vi 

^ Strachey, 0/? at chap xii, Findlay-Shirras, The Saence of Public Finance, chap 
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system Starting with a somewhat primitive system under which the 
income was mainly derived from rent on land and fiscal monopolies 
on opium and salt, the government was able, with the progress of the 
country, to develop more elastic sources of revenue realised from 
taxation, such as customs, excise and income-tax Its general aim 
being to keep down the incidence of the land-revenue and to reduce 
the salt duty to as low a point as its finances permitted, the receipts 
from these heads gradually came to bear a smaller proportion to the 
gloss revenues As the older sources of economic revenue declined 
in importance, they were supplemented by newer forms in the shape 
of receipts from railways and irrigation works 

The distractions of wars by which the cmpiic had been built up 
left the East India Company little time or money to devote to the 
prosecution of public works Not till near the tcimination of its 
existence was there any serious attempt to make good the short- 
comings of the past The succeeding goveinment found itself faced 
with the problem of bringing the countiy up to date in the matter of 
roads, public buildings and the public utility services of a modern 
state Equally imperative was the need foi protection against famine 
by the construction of irrigation woiks The funds required weie far 
beyond the scope of the ordinary levenues, and, in the absence of 
private enterprise, the government was compelled to fall back on the 
assistance of foreign capital Though its fiuits have been of incal- 
culable benefit to the country, the public works policy imposed a 
heavy strain on the finances, and the financial history of the fifty 
years following the Mutiny is a record of constant struggle to meet the 
obligations incurred and to maintain uninterrupted pi ogress Ulti- 
mately, as will be shown, the commercial services weie to prove a 
remunerative source of revenue 

In order to secure the essential lines of railway communication the 
government, from 1853 onward, arranged for their construction 
through the agency of jomt-stock companies with an English domicile, 
to which a guarantee was given of 5 per cent on the capital outlay 
and half the surplus profits ^ The primary defects of these contiacts 
were that the companies weie relieved of responsibility for the cost of 
construction and the only incentive to economy was the somewhat 
remote prospect of sharing in the profits Even allowing for the 
necessity of gaining experience in railway construction in India, the 
cost was high and for a number of years the payment of interest 
charges imposed a considerable burden on the general revenues In 
all, the capital outlay on the railways guaranteed under the earlier 
system amounted to some ninety-seven millions Under the terms of 
the contracts the state was able to exercise the right of purchase and 
the old guaranteed railways were gradually acquired 

^ Strachey, op at chap vii, Chesnoy, Indian Polity, chaps xviii, xix, Imp Gaz 
vol III, chap vii 
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In 1869 it was decided to embark on a policy of construction 
through direct state agency, mainly with borrowed capital Fair 
progress was made with the project, but the fall in the gold value of 
silver rendered the scheme abortive The burden of paying interest 
on the sterling debt began to press heavily on the state, and there was 
a natural reluctance to add to these charges. Borrowings were ac- 
cordingly limited to such sums as could be raised in India. But a 
railway policy under which the rate of progress was determined by 
annual borrowings in a limited market soon proved inadequate to the 
needs of the country It was found necessary to fall back on the 
former system of inviting assistance of private companies by the offer 
of guarantees, or other forms of state aid. The various contracts 
differed widely in their conditions, but the terms obtained were more 
favourable than in the earlier contracts Where a guarantee was given, 
the rate in no case exceeded 4 per cent and the share in the surplus 
profits payable to the companies was smaller. The construction of 
railways by direct agency was not discontinued, but the tendency was 
rather to employ this method for lines required for strategic purposes, 
or for protection against famine 

In the construction of irrigation works, the government could look 
for even less assistance fiom private enterprise.^ Nearly all the 
important systems were constructed by state engineers, either from 
borrowed funds, or special revenues set aside for famine insurance 
On the whole the money so spent proved a very remunerative invest- 
ment, quite apart from the indirect advantages accruing to the state 
in seeming the land-revenue and restricting expenditure on famine 
relief But on the other side of the ledger must be set the growing 
charges for interest on capital, the long delays which often supervened 
before any return commensuiate with the outlay was leceived, and, 
over a series of years, the loss in exchange on the sterling portion of 
the debt 

Apart fiom the rearrangement of the financial relations between 
the central and provincial governments, there were no events of out- 
standing importance prior to 1873 The system of a highly centralised 
financial control, introduced under cii cumstances previously men- 
tioned, had not been found to work well in practice. The provincial 
governments, though responsible for the collection and development 
of a large part of the revenue, were allowed no discretion in incurring 
expenditure, and derived no benefit from the growth of income or 
economy in administration The position they occupied was in fact 
something paore than that of a department and something less than 
that of a government, a state of affairs which inevitably led to friction. 
Fiom the Government of India’s point of view the situation was 
descrilicd as one in whuli “the distiibution of the public income 
dcgenei aled into something like a scramble, in which the most violent 
^ Report of Indian Irrigation Commission, 1903 
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had the advantage, with little attention to reason From the other 
point of view, the Government of India, in endeavouring to control 
all Items of expenditure over so large a country, had assumed a task 
which no central authority had the capacity or knowledge to perform. 
A beginning was made in financial decentralisation in 1871, which 
was further developed in 1877. The principle adopted was that certain 
branches of administration, such as the postal services and railways, 
should be treated as wholly imperial and their receipts taken by the 
central government That government, being responsible for the 
heaviest charges on the state revenues, retained in its hands the income 
from certain mam heads, such as salt, opium and customs The 
revenues from other heads, viz land-ievenue, excise, stamps, forests 
and registration, were shared in a proportion determined according 
to the requiiements of the several provinces From the income de- 
rived from their share, the latter met the expenses of the collection 
of the revenues and the greater part of the expenses of their civil 
administration. The financial arrangements between the central and 
provincial governments were for some time subject to periodical 
revision, when they were amended according to the state of the public 
revenues; but, ultimately, more permanent shares m the divided 
revenues were assigned to the different provinces As originally 
framed the system had nothing of a federal character about it. The 
object in view was mainly to effect an administrative improvement 
by relieving the central office of an impossible burden of work and 
freeing the provincial governments from unnecessary interference 
The control over finance was not surrendered, since the central 
government was always at liberty to vary the terms of the settlement. 
Roughly, the provincial expendituie amounted to one-third of the 
imperial * 

Previously to 1873 currency questions had played little part in 
Indian finance from that date they dominated it Though an attempt 
had been made in 1868 to introduce the sovereign into India, it had 
not proved successful and the rupee remained the basis of the currency 
Silver being received without limit when tendered for coinage at the 
Indian mints, the gold value of the rupee depended on the gold price 
of silver bullion This value had continued up to 1872-3 fairly con- 
stant at about 2S , and fluctuations in exchange had been compara- 
tively small * About this time, however, largely in consequence of 
the demonetisation of silver, first by Germany and subsequently by 
the Latin Union, the rupee exchange began to drop Its downward 
course was for some time gradual, and temporary improvements 
favoured a policy of inaction By 1 885 it had fallen to an average rate 
of IS ‘]d From this point the decline was more rapid and by 1890 

^ Strachey, o/> cit chap \\.,Yi\xx\tGr, Lije of the Earl of Mayo^wol ii, chap vi 

2 Decentralisation Commission Report, Pari Papers^ 1907 

* Barbour, The Standard of Value, chap xii, 1 893 
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it had fallen to u. \d For a brief period in 1891 the decision of the 
United States to purchase annually large quantities of silver brought 
about a sharp rise to is. 6 d , only to be followed by a reaction until, 
in 1893, the average rate was in the region of u. 2d ^ This depre- 
ciation disastrously affected India’s finances by increasing the cost of 
making remittances to liquidate her gold obligations m England. 
These consisted mainly of interest on the sterling debt, guaranteed 
interest on the railways or, after their purchase, of the annuity 
charges, payment for railway stores, army charges, and furlough and 
pension allowances of civil and military servants They were defrayed 
by the secretary of state’s selling for sterling rupee drafts on the Indian 
treasuries. But so long as the mints remained open to the free coinage 
of silver, the steiling amounts obtainable at the secretary of state’s 
sales could not ordinal ily exceed the cost of procuring silver and 
remitting it to India for coinage. Each fall in the gold value of the 
rupee meant proportionately increased cost in defraying the charges 
to be met in England In 1892-3, when the exchange had fallen to 
ij 2d , the government had 10 pay 87,300,000 more rupees to meet its 
gold obligations, amounting to ,^16,500,000, than would have been 
required had the exchange stood at the same rate as in 1873 

It will now be convenient to outline the main events between 1873 
and 1893 which moulded the course of Indian finance During the 
early part of this period India was visited by a cycle of bad seasons 
which resulted 111 partial or total failure of the crops over wide areas 
of country. Two famines, one in Bihar and the other in Southern 
India, called for expenditure on an unprecedented scale These and 
other minor disasters cost the government in relief operations, or 
remission of revenue, over £ 1 5,000,000 ^ A commission appointed in 
1877 to enquire into the subject of famine relief recommended that 
a sum of 500,000 should be set aside in prosperous years to meet 
the cost of these recurring calamities, without fui ther increase of debt 
In years free from famine, the surplus was to be devoted, either to the 
paying off of existing debt, or the avoidance of debt by constructing 
works, such as railways, the cost of which must otherwise have been 
met by borrowing As the condition of the finances did not admit of 
the sum required being set aside from revenue, additional funds were 
provided by a fresh cess on land, the imposition of a licence tax on 
the trading classes, and by reducing provincial assignments Wars, 
threats of wars, and falls in exchange caused these arrangements to 
break down on several occasions, but, as soon as pressure was relieved, 
the grant was resumed The operations under the famine insurance 
scheme enabled the Government of India, in addition to meeting 
the cost of famine relief, to spend on development projects roughly 
;(^5,ooo,ooo from the inception of the scheme up to 1893. During these 

* Report of Indian Currency Committee (Pari Papers, 1893, Accounts, c 7060). 

* Report of Indian Famine Commission, 1878 
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years the government was in constant financial difficulties. The 
Afghan war which broke out in 1878 proved very costly. Hardly had 
the situation improved, when the Government of India was called 
upon, in deference to the firee-trade views obtaining in England, to 
abolish the duty on all imported cotton goods, the import tax on 
coarser goods, which formed the main product of the Indian mills, 
having been removed in 1879 With the abolition of the duty on these 
goods, which provided the bulk of the customs revenue, it was im- 
possible to justify the retention of the rest of the import tariff levied 
on a number of miscellaneous articles, many of which yielded an 
insignificant revenue. It was accordingly decided to abolish all import 
duties, except those levied on articles, such as liquor and salt, which 
were subject to internal taxation. 

From 1885 the government was again confronted with heavy 
military expenditure as a result of the threatened advance on India 
by Russia, and the operations which tei minated m the annexation of 
Upper Burma. An increase m the strength of the army and defensive 
works on the frontier entailed a steady growth in expenditure between 
1886 and 1893. With the limitations imposed on the customs tariff. 
It was necessary to fall back on other heads of taxation which promised 
to yield the additional income required In 1886 the licence tax was 
converted to an income-tax leviable on all non-agncultural incomes 
above Rs. 500, and in 1887 the salt-tax was raised from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2j per maund With the aid of the revenue thus obtained 
and by the exercise of rigid economy, a deficit was avoided, but the 
income-tax m its new form had not been imposed without a good deal 
of opposition, while the enhancement of the salt-tax was open to the 
objection that it fell most heavily on the poorest class of the popula- 
tion. The fiscal policy at the time was affording a handle of attack to 
the newly formed congress party Though these attacks contained 
much misrepresentation, they indicate the growing irritation at the 
financial straits to which the government had been reduced, mainly 
owing to the neglect to deal with the currency problem. When a fresh 
crisis in exchange took place in 1892-3, it became obvious that the 
Indian finances could not support the strain of the enormous losses 
involved and that a reform of the currency system could no longer 
be avoided 

The first proposals to this effect were made in 1878, in which the 
Government of India pressed for the establishment of a gold standard 
and control of silver coinage* the scheme involved acceptance of gold 
in payment of government demands but not its immediate recognition 
as legal tender Though it differed in many of its features from the 
system ultimately adopted, the main principle was the same, and 
some reform on these lines could undoubtedly have been carried out 
more easily at that time than at a later date when exchange had fallen 
further and the country was flooded with silver coin. When its pro- 
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posals were rejected by the secretary of state, the Government of India 
turned its attention to international bimetallism^ as a solution of its 
currency difficulties Its hopes were kept alive by international 
monetary conferences, at which the question came under discussion, 
and the pronounced desire of other governments to rehabilitate silver. 
But the condition into which the finances of India had fallen, and 
international currency events from 1890 onward, finally forced the 
hands of the government and the secretary of state The world pro- 
duction of silver showed a very decided increase and, in spite of pur- 
chases on a large scale by the United States Government, imports into 
India were rising India’s trade was becoming disorganised by the 
constant fluctuations of silver, and the banking and trading classes 
brought pressure to bear on the Government of India to close the 
mints and establish a gold standard. There was also a grave appre- 
hension that the United States Government might discontinue its 
purchases of silver, in which case it was impossible to foresee to what 
lower levels the gold price of silver might fall Proposals were again 
submitted for the adoption of a gold standard which were referred 
by the secretary of state to a committet of which Lord Herschell 
was chairman.® Its recommendations were carried into effect in 
1893 

In accordance with these recommendations the mints were closed 
to the free coinage of silver, the government reserving to itself the right 
of coining silver as required ® It was notified at the same time that 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns would be received by government at 
the equivalent of Rs 15 and Rs 7^ respectively, and that gold coin 
and bullion would be held in the paper currency reserve as a backing 
against notes No action was taken with regard to making gold com 
legal tender It was believed that, with the closing of the mints to free 
coinage, a scarcity value would be placed on the rupee and, as it was 
no longer possible to settle the excess of exports over imports by 
sending silver to India and coining it into rupees, settlement would 
have to be made mainly through the secretary of state’s council 
drafts If the rate of these sales could be kept at about is the 
rupee, the exchange value of the rupee might be forced to this level. 
With the gradual accumulation of gold coin, it was hoped to build up 
a reserve which would make the gold standard effective As soon as 
the mints were closed exchange rose to the desired level of 4</ , but 
soon fell to lower rates * Several factors militated against the imme- 
diate success of the scheme The heavy coinage before and after the 
closing of thq mints — the government having taken over the silver in 
transit and with the banks — had led to a redundancy of silver coin 
over currency requirements. The closing of the mints in India and 

^ Cf Barbour, Tfie theory of bimetallism and effects of partial demonetization of stiver on 
England and India * Report of Indian Currency Committee, 1 893 ut supra 

* Act VIII of 1893 * Cf Barbour, The Standard of Value y chap xvii 
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the repeal of the Sherman Act m the United States caused a heavy 
drop in the gold price of silver, and bullion poured into the country 
to be used for commercial purposes, thereby decreasing the demand 
for the secretary of state’s bills. The rate of exchange continued to 
decline with the diminishing value of silver, the average for 1894-5 
being only slightly over is id From this point it rose steadily, being 
materially influenced by the expansion of the internal and external 
trade of the country These favourable trade conditions tended to 
absoib the superfluous currency, thus accelerating the effect of the 
closure of the mints The progress was, however, so slow that the 
government seriously considered the possibility of melting down large 
numbers of rupees and even of reducing the standard to be aimed at 
to iJ In 1897 there was definite improvement, the average rate 
being neaily is , and by 1898-9 the goal had been reached and 
the exchange value of the rupee forced up to u 4</, though its 
bullion value had fallen as low as io<f At this rate it remained with 
minor fluctuations, until circumstances arising out of the war com- 
pletely upset pre-existing standards 

Little confidence was felt at the time that the rate would be main- 
tained The feeling of uncertainty was reflected in representations by 
the various chambers of commerce regarding the unstable condition 
of the currency which was disturbing the trade of the country and 
driving away capital Fresh proposals by the Government of India for 
stabilising exchange led the secretary of state to appoint a committee 
under the presidency of Sir Henry Fowler to review the situation ^ 
This committee approved of the closing of the mints as the only 
practical method of securing a stable exchange between India and 
the countries with which she principally traded It recommended the 
establishment of a gold currency as well as of a gold standard, to 
secure which it proposed that the sovereign should be legal tender in 
India and that the Indian mints should be open to unrestricted coinage 
of gold The committee was impressed by the view that it would not 
be feasible to maintain the gold standard without an actual gold 
currency, and, for this reason, it urged the encouragement of the use 
of gold in currency This conviction led it to reject schemes, strongly 
supported at the time, of establishing a gold standard without a gold 
currency in India The advocates of these views held that a gold 
currency was not wanted in India and that exchange with other coun- 
tries could be adequately maintained with a sufficient reserve of gold * 
The most fruitful of the suggestions of the committee was that any 
profit on the coinage of rupees should not be treated as revenue, but 
credited to a special reserve to be used for supporting exchange. Its 
adoption led to the establishment of the special reserve known as the 
Gold Standard Reserve 

^ Report of Indian Currency Committee {Pari Papert, i8«)0, Accounts, c QSgo) 

® Lindsay, Ricardo’s Exchange Remedy 
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The Government of India, acting on these recommendations, passed 
an act making the sovereign and half-sovereign legal tender at Rs. 15 
and Rs 7J lespectively ^ The proposal for coining gold in India fell 
through, owing to difficulties with the English treasury. The efforts to 
put gold into circulation were the reverse of successful. The currency 
was not popular, and was continually finding its way back to the 
treasuries The result was that the stock of gold in the Paper Currency 
Reserve, where it was held as a backing to notes issued, rose steadily 
and the silver reserve came to be inconveniently low In March, 
1900, the stock of silver had fallen to about 500,000 and gold had 
increased in proportion So long as the public was unwilling to take 
gold, this small reserve of rupees had to maintain the convertibility 
of some £18,000,000 of notes To lelieve the strain fresh efforts were 
made to loicc gold into circulation, undei which the sovereign went 
to a discount The coinage of silver was then taken up in earnest, the 
profits being devoted to building up a special gold reserve These 
were transferred to I.ondon and, for the most part, in\ ested in govern- 
ment securities 

During the ycais immediately following 1893 the only events of 
financial importance were those connected with the improvement of 
the currency Until there was a definite rise in the rate of exchange, 
the main concern of the admimstiation was to balance the budget and 
curtail expenditure In 1894 the general import duty at the rate of 
5 per cent ad valorem was rcimposed The duty extended to cotton 
goods, but, to dcpiive it of its protective charactei, a countervailing 
excise duty was imposed on fabrics manufactuied at the power mills 
in India * Aided by this new revenue and the steady growth of the 
ordinary revenues, the government was enabled to tide over the period 
of transition to a stable tupce In 1896-7 Northern India suffeied 
from a famine of unusual seventy which cost over ;^4, 000,000 in direct 
relief A fiontier war in the following year, involving military opera- 
tions on an extensive scale, caused fuither embarrassment and both 
these financial years showed considerable deficits. These, however, 
may be described as the last of the lean years ; from this time onward, 
owing to the steadiness of exchange, growth of revenues, and improved 
receipts from public works, the aspect of Indian finances undei went 
an entire change and, with flowing balances, the government was not 
only able to reduce taxation but also to provide more adequately for 
the public services, the development of which had been retarded by 
the enforced economy of the preceding years 

One of tNs main factors in the improvement of the finances was 
that the railways and irrigation works became, about the beginning 
of the present century, a source of direct profit to the public revenues.® 

1 Indian Coinage and Paper Currency Act, XXII of 1899. 

2 Cf Roberts, History of British India, pt ii, chap xii 

3 Robertson, Report on the Administration arid Workxnn of Indian Railways 
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In arriving at these results all interest charges, not only on open works 
but also on those under construction, were charged against revenue, 
as well as annuities for the redemption of commuted capital and 
annual outgoings of every description. Many of the older undertakings 
had been returning handsome dividends on the capital invested for 
a number of years past, but the profits did not counterbalance the loss 
on newer constructions. In 1900 the revenue account drawn up on 
the above method showed a small gam, which by 190 1-2 had risen 
to three-quarters of a million and in 1904-5 to two millions The 
profits, as in all operations of a commercial character, varied with the 
season, and in 1907-8 a loss again was incurred, largely owing to 
increased working expenses In the following year there was a re- 
covery and from that time the net receipts became an important item 
in the national revenue 

The greatly improved condiUon of its finances after 1901-2 enabled 
the Government of India to allot funds on alargescaletotheprovmcial 
governments for the purposes of education, sanitation and agricultural 
development, as well as to reduce taxation The salt-tax was reduced 
by successive stages from Rs 2| per maund to R 1. Incomes 
under Rs 1000 per annum were exempted from income-tax, and, as 
a relief to the agricultural population, certain cesses on the land were 
abolished When the periodical settlements with the provinces were 
revised in 1904-5, definite shares in the incomes realised within the 
provinces were permanently surrendered This was the first step 
towards the grant of fiscal independence to the provincial legislative 
councils, some measure of which was essential if any genuine system 
of local self-government were to be set up. But in 1907-8 there was 
a turn in the tide The monsoon was poor and the sources of income 
which varied with the prosperity of season declined exports fell off 
and an exchange crisis supervened The Government of India was 
further faced with the problem of losing the greater part of its opium 
revenue under the terms of the Indo-Chinese agreement of 1907 ^ 
As three-quarters of the opium revenue was derived from the China 
trade, this meant that by 1918 a sum of about ;^3,ooo,ooo would have 
to be made good from other sources To provide for future losses m 
revenue, the customs-duties on a number of articles, such as tobacco, 
beer, spirits and petroleum, were raised and a higher ad valorem duty 
imposed on silver bullion. The seasons following, up to the outbreak 
of the war, were prosperous Revenues from almost all sources showed 
increases, and speculative purchases of the exportable opium greatly 
reduced the losses anticipated in the receipts from sale />f the drug. 
In the financial year ending March, 1911, there was a budget surplus 
of nearly 000, 000, and in 1 9 1 3 an even larger surplus of ;^7,6oo,ooo. 

These large balances excited some criticism of under-estimation of the 
revenue ; but they left India in a strong financial position when the 
^ Strachey, Indian note to chap, x 
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war broke out, and enabled the government to meet successfully some 
of the difficulties which arose during its early stages. 

Figures of revenue have hitherto been sparingly quoted The rupee 
has varied so greatly in value that it is impossible to adopt any fixed 
standard for conversion into sterling. Apart from this, owing to 
alterations in the system of keeping the public accounts, no compari- 
sons of any accuracy can be instituted between the figures of different 
periods. But by 1913-14 the rupee had become comparatively stable, 
and the figures of that year may usefully be quoted to illustrate 
generally the increase in revenues since i860 and the main sources 
from which they were derived. 


Revenues of India, 1913-14 (in thousands of pounds sterling) 

£ 

Land-revenue 

21,391 

1,624 

Opium 

Salt . 

3,445 

Stamps 

5,318 

Excise 

8,894 

Customs 

7,558 

Income-tax 

1,893 

Forests 

2,220 

Interest 

1,352 

Post Office and Telegraphs (net receipts) 

3,598 

Railways (less working expenses) 

17,825 

Irrigation 

4 , 7*3 

Military receipts 

1,389 

Other heads 

4,307 

Total 

;^8'j,307 


The gross revenue of the country had nearly doubled, but, though 
the sources remained much the same, there had been a material 
change m their relative importance. The contribution of land-revenue 
to the total had fallen to 24 per cent., while the commercial services 
were yielding a steadily increasing surplus The opium revenue had 
become unimportant Though excise and customs had increased in 
productiveness, the proportion of economic to tax revenues was still 
high. But the pressing demands of the state in war time could only 
be met by resort to taxation, and, consequently, in the following years 
there was a great expansion in the receipts from excise, customs and, 
above all, income-tax. 

The total debt after the Mutiny amounted to some ,(^98,000,000, 
the whole of which had been borrowed for unproductive purposes and 
the interest.was a dead weight on the revenues There were additions 
to the debt in 1877-8, as a consequence of the famine of that year and 
the military operations in Afghanistan which followed the famine. 
Some further debt was incurred in 1896 to 1898, again to meet deficits 
caused by famine and war, but, with these exceptions, the great bulk 
of the rupee and sterling debt was incurred in connection with the 
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construction of lailways and other public works. By a system in- 
stituted in i88o-i, an amount of the ordinary debt, equivalent to the 
capital expenditure on public works supplied from ordinary revenues, 
or from the famine insurance grant, was transferred to the pubhc 
works poition of the debt As the state of finances improved after 
1901-2, larger allotments were made to public works, resulting in a 
corresponding reduction of the ordinary debt. In 1881-2, reckoning 
the lupee at is. for purposes of comparison, the ordinary debt 
stood at j(^74,ooo,ooo and the public woiks debt at ^48,000,000 By 
1898-9, the figures were 3(^63,000,000 and 3(^169,000,000 respectively. 
Theic wei c subsequent changes m the method of distributing the debt 
between the productive and unproductive heads, but tlie net result 
of the tiansactions up to the outbreak of the war was that by far the 
gi eater poi Uon of the debt stood invested in public works which more 
than lepaid the interest due on the capital outlay, while that portion 
of the debt which imposed an actual burden on tlie countiy had been 
reduced to veiy small limits The position was summed up by the 
finance minister as follows 

Out of a total debt equivalent to 3(^274,000,000 outstanding at the end of March, 
iqi4, only about ,(j'i 3,000,000 represented ordinaiy, or unproductive debt Our 
total annual interest charges amounted to some 3(^9,250,000 Railways and irriga- 
tion works in the same year yielded us a return of 3(^15,250,000 Thus we had still 
left some 3(^6,000,000 of clear revenue from our great undertakings after meeting 
interest ehaigcs on our entiic public debt * 

During the years between 1900 and the opening of the war the 
currency system was undergoing fuithei developments, and assuming 
a shape somewhat different from that conlempLited at the time of the 
closing of mints When that measure came into efiect, India’s trade 
balance could be defrayed, either through the secretary of state’s bills, 
or lemittance of gold to be exchanged into rupees, the only currency 
medium which circulated freely throughout the country. The govern- 
ment being under an obligation to give rupees or notes in exchange 
for gold, a succession of favourable trade balances led to an incon- 
venient accumulation of gold in the reserve treasuries By 1904 it 
became apparent that the secretary of state’s drawings could not be 
limited to his own i cquirements and must be expanded to meet trade 
demands, and council bills were accordingly offered for sale at a 
fixed rate without limit These drafts were met in India in rupees or 
notes from the cash balances or reserves As the latter became de- 
pleted, the outgoings were replaced by fresh coinage of rupees. Under 
this system the increase of coinage became more or less automatically 
regulated, for, so far as practicable, it was undertaken only when trade 
demands called for it and to the extent necessary to make good the 
depletion of silver in the currency reserves The profits on coinage, 
which, owing to the low bullion value of silver, were considerable, 

^ The Financial Statement and Budget^ 1915-16 
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were remitted to London to strengthen the gold standard reseive To 
maintain exchange there were thus cash balances in London, gold 
reserves in the papei currency reserve, held partly in London but 
mainly in India, and, finally, the gold securities in the special 
reserve. 

These resources were fully called upon in the exchange crisis of 
1907.^ The harvest of that year was a partial failure and the volume 
of exports declined, a financial crisis in America had resulted in a 
stringency in the London money market Exchange began to diop 
ominously and the situation showed no improvement when the sale 
ol council bills was altogether suspended The Government of India 
at first showed some reluctance to part with its gold, but, as ex- 
change further weakened, the expedient was adopted of selling in 
India sterling bills on the secretary of state m London at a fixed rate 
The secretary of state met these bills by drawing on the branch of the 
paper currency reserve in London, and then on the gold standard 
reserve, and by temporary loans This method of maintaining a stable 
exchange by the issue of what is known as “reverse councils ” has since 
become an integral part of the currency system With the return of 
normal seasons, the gold reseives 111 England were replenished by the 
sale of council drafts against the lupees which had accumulated in the 
Indian treasuries during the period of weak exchange The experience 
of the year 1907-8, which had drained their gold assets to the extent 
of some 1 8,000,000, had impressed on those responsible for the 
finances of India the necessity of large, fluid reserves in London to 
meet similar emergencies Heavy council drawings and the resump- 
tion of coinage of rupees on a large scale enabled them to carry this 
policy into effect But the woiking of the gold exchange standard was 
imperfectly understood both in England and India, and the magnitude 
of the balances, then utilisation and location became subjects of 
criticism from somewhat different points of view m both countiies 
A royal commission was appointed to enqun e into these matters and 
generally into the working of the currency system The commission 
repoi ted in 1914, and in the main found 111 favour of the system which 
had been built up, since it had successfully and at a comparatively 
cheap cost established what was of essential impoitance to India, 
VIZ a stable exchange It arrived at the definite conclusion that a 
gold standard could be worked without a gold currency and that it 
was not advantageous to encourage the use of gold m active cii eola- 
tion In view of the necessity of strong gold reserves to maintain 
exchange, it did not propose that any present limit should be 
placed on the gold standard reserve, the location of which it agreed 
should be in London The principal modifications suggested were in 
the direction of making the paper currency system more elastic and 

^ Keynes, Indian Currency and Finance, chap vi, P indlay-bhirras, Indian Finance and 
Banking, chap vi 
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encouraging the use of notes as an alternative to the more costly issue 
of silver coin ^ 

Though no moratorium was found necessary in India on the out- 
break of the war, there was a general feeling of insecurity which was 
reflected in a run on the savings bank and an abnormal demand for 
the conversion of currency notes into rupees. To restore confidence, 
the government offered special facilities for the withdrawal of de- 
posits and the encashment of notes There was a shrinkage of some 

1 1,000,000 in the gross note circulation, but, eis the fears of invasion 
proved groundless, the dram on government resources diminished 
and by 1916 noimal circulation was resumed. It was, however, 
found impossible to continue the issue of gold in exchange for rupees 
and notes, a sum of neaily ;(^2,ooo,ooo having been paid out in the 
first few days of August, 1914 The weakness of exchange which 
developed was met by the now accepted policy of offering reverse 
council bills for sale and by an undertaking by government to support 
exchange to the extent of its resources ® The sale of some ^(^8,000,000 
reverse council bills sufficed to steady exchange and by the beginning 
of 1915 the rate was approaching its former level The balances which 
had accumulated both in India and in London, where the assets of 
the gold standard reserve exceeded ^(^25, 000,000, were strong enough 
to meet the strain, and it was no small tribute to the soundness of the 
currency system which had been established that it successfully stood 
the test of the initial difficulties of the war 

The subsequent problems arose from the larger share India was 
called upon to take in financing the outlay on the war, and the in- 
creasing demand for her products in allied countries at a time when 
the customary methods of paying for her exports had become com- 
pletely dislocated In the five years preceding the war, the balance 
of expiorts over imports, averaging some ^(^50, 000, 000 per annum, had 
been met, partly by the secretary of state’s council drafts and partly 
by the import of bullion and gold coin The strain of the war on her 
finances made it impossible for England to part with her gold, while 
the production of silver, as the war proceeded, fell off and its price 
rose materially The necessary consequence was to throw in an in- 
creasing degree on the secretary of state’s council drafts the burden 
of defraying the trade balance, with the resultant depletion, in the 
absence of sufficient supplies of silver for fresh coinage, of the silver 
reserves. As it became impracticable to meet all the trade demands, 
the council drafts had to be limited in amount to the rupee resources 
of the Government of India, in order to preserve sufficynt rupees to 
mamtain convertibility of the note issue Coinage was continued so 
far as silver was procurable, but its price rose to a point at which the 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency {Pari Papers y 1914, 
Returns, etc , c 7236-7) 

* Findlay-Shirras, Indian Ftruince and Banking, chap vii 
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bullion value of the rupee appreciated beyond its face value The 
combined result of the insistent demands for his bills and the rise in 
the world’s price of silver compelled the secretary of state in August, 
1917, to abandon the standard of the rupee and raise the price 

of his bills to 5</ As silver soared upwards, the rate had to be 
raised in proportion, to avoid coinage at a loss and as a safeguard 
against rupees being melted down and smuggled out of the country 
for their bullion value. 

With the expansion of military operations m the East, larger forces 
were recruited and equipped in India and there was an ever-growing 
demand for material of all descriptions and foodstuffs for the armies 
in the field The disbursements for war supplies and services were 
made in India, but the corresponding payments were made to the 
secretary of state in England, whose only means of remittance of the 
funds locked up in London was by purchase of silver when obtainable 
A stage was thus reached when the balances in London were very 
large, while those in India were subject to constant strain and diminu- 
tion The financial history of the later yeais of the war is one of con- 
tinued struggle on the part of the Govei nment of India to raise the 
funds necessary to meet the obligations undertaken, and to stave off" 
inconvertibility of the note issue which was threatened by the absorp- 
tion of rupees and the steady depletion of the silver reserves 

Fortunately the country was prosperous; its industries were 
flourishing and expanding; its agricultural and mineral products were 
realising high prices The government was able to raise loans in India 
on an unprecedented scale, a new departure being made in the offer 
of short-dated treasury bills In the year 1917-18 the rupee bor- 
rowings reached the high figure of ^^62, 000, 000, though hitherto the 
total rupee debt had amounted only to some ;^98,ooo,ooo In com- 
mon with other belligerent countries, the government was compelled 
to finance itself to some extent by the expansion of the note issue ^ 
As a consequence of the rise in prices and stagnation of the rupee 
circulation, due partly to the decline m imports checking the normal 
down-flow of silver from the agricultural districts, the currency 
became inadequate to the demands of trade and efforts were made, 
with a considerable degree of success, to encourage the use of notes 
as a circulating medium The paper currency reserves m London 
were increased by the purchase of British treasury bills and an issue 
of notes in India was made against this holding. The note circulation 
rose from some ,(^44,000,000 to ,(^58,000,000 by 31 March, 1917, and 
the necessities of the situation compelled a still larger increase in the 
following year Issues were made of notes of small denominations of 
Rs 2 and R. i, which gradually came into use for smaller transactions 
as rupees decreased in circulation In 1917, and even more in 1918, 
the moving of the big jute and cotton crops was largely financed by 

^ Acts XI and XIX of 1917 
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notes. The restrictions that government was obliged to impose on 
encashment led to notes changing hands at a discount, and full 
confidence was not restored until the receipt of large quantities of 
silver from America. 

In 1914 the paper currency reserve had consisted of ,(^14,000,000 
m silver, ,(^21,000,000 in gold and £g,ooo,ooo in securities to back 
a corresponding note issue By March, 1918, the silver portion had 
been reduced to ,(^6,000,000, while securities had risen to ,(^40,000,000, 
or 60 per cent of the reserve The government had been driven to 
war-time expedients to maintain the metallic portion of the reserve 
An oidinance issued in June, 1917,' required that all gold imported 
into India should be sold to government at the exchange rate Later 
on, the impoit of silver on piivate account was prohibited so as not 
to Intel fere with tlie secretary of state’s purchases, while the export 
of silver coin and bullion was further declared illegal In spite of these 
and other temporary measures, inconvertibility, which would have 
been attended by serious financial and political dangers, seemed 
inevitable when the silver balance sunk in June, 1918, to ,(^3,000,000 
At this juncture the situation was lelievcd by the anival ol the first 
consignment of silver fiom America The United Slates Government 
had been requested some time previously to release a poi tion of the 
large silver reserve stored in its curiency vaults The negotiations took 
time and an agreement was not finally reached until April, 1918, in 
which month an act was passed in congress authorising the bi caking 
up and sale to allied governments of a laige quantity of silver dollars,* 
of wliich some 200 million fine ounces were allotted to India To 
further relieve the strain on the silver balances, the coinage of gold 
was undertaken in India As part of the gold acquired was not in 
sovereigns, but in bullion or foreign currency, a branch of the Royal 
Mint was established at Bombay for the coinage of sovereigns * The 
issue did not remain long in circulation, but, as an emergency 
measure, it served its purpose of relieving the pressure on the silvci 
balances 

The embarrassments of the Government of India during the war 
were those incidental to an economically backward country in which 
the banking system was undeveloped and the people wedded by their 
customs to a metallic currency Intrinsically, the financial position 
was sound ; the revenues were generally adequate to meet expenditure 
and large balances had accumulated with the secretary of state in 
London In the first two years of the war, the dislocation of trade 
affected customs and railway receipts, and a falling oQ" of revenue 
combined with higher expenditure for frontier defence resulted in 
small deficits In 1916-17 the general tariff was raised to 7 J per cent. 

^ Under the Gold (Import) Act, XXII of 1917 

» Act No CXXXIX, 65th Congress, 1918 

* Bombay Mint Proclamation of 1917 
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and there were considerable increases in the duties on liquor and 
tobacco In the following year, the import duty on cotton fabrics was 
raised to the general tariff level, the excise duty on articles manu- 
factured m Indian mills lemaining at the previous 3^ per cent. 
Export duties were also levied on jute and tea In 1916-17 the income- 
tax was graduated and raised to a maximum of i anna in the rupee 
(about IS 3d. in the pound) on higher incomes. This was followed by 
a super-tax which might run up to 3 annas m the rupee on incomes 
incxccssofRs 50,000 per annum As the demands for Indian products 
increased, a trade boom set in, which was reflected in increased 
receipts from the moi e elastic sources of revenue In 1917-18 receipts 
from customs rose to 5^)11,056,000, from excise to 3{)io,i6i,ooo and 
from income-tax to 5^6,308,000 ^ The railway receipts of that year 
bioke all pievious records The surplus of the year ending March, 
1917, amounted to nearly -^10,000,000, and that of the following year 
exceeded this figuie Meanwhile the gold standard reserve had risen 
to 5^)34,000,000 in secinities and cash at short notice Though India 
piospcied duiing the war, her financial contnbution was no less 
geneious and whole-heai ted than her military, foi in 1917 she 
pioffcicd a sum of^ 100,000,000 as a wai gift to the home government, 
and pai t of (he taxation imposed was to meet the intei est on the loans 
laiscd for the pin pose of making this subvention 

The revenues at the end of the finantial year 1917-18 amounted 
to jO 1 13,000,000, a laige advance on the figuies of the first regular 
budget In spite of tins mcicasc, thcic was no eonsidciable souice of 
ccntial taxation, excluding (he supei-tax levied at a late stage of the 
wai, whith had not already been imposed m i860, and in many cases 
the rate of assessment had been loweied The salt-tax had been con- 
siderably reduced, and lustoms-duties were levied at a lower rate 
Though tlu iiKome-tax on highei incomes was somewhat heavaei, 
the minimum taxable limit had been laised and agntultuial incomes 
ext hided from direct taxation The incidence of the land-revenue pei 
cultivated at re was lower and, in view of the great use in the puces 
of pt odut c. It imjiosed a far lighter bur den on the occupier of the land 
I'he lilt lease in total receipts was due mainly to the greater wealth 
and prosperity of the toiinti y, and the development of the commei tial 
services which accounted for over 25 per cent of the gioss rev'cnues 
The unproductive debt, which had sunk to the low figure of 
j 03 ,ooo,ooo in 1915, had risen under the stress of war to 5^)67,000,000, 
but (he greater par t of the debt, viz 50283,000,000, had been incurred 
on works of^a productiv'c character When the peiiod under revaew 
opened, India was almost unequipped with the public utility services 
of a modern state, while its finances were liable to be p.aialysed by the 
frequent oeeurrcncc of disastrous famines Without its system of rail- 
ways and canals, the commercial and industrial development of the 

^ Finance and Revenue Accounts 
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country, reflected in the increase of its revenues, would have been 
impossible; and by the protection they ensured, these undertakings 
had so far mitigated the effects of the uncertainty of the weather that 
famines in their former severity had become things of the past. The 
two outstanding achievements of the era were the financing of these 
great public works during a period of great monetary stress and the 
stabilising of the cunency by the setting up of the gold exchange 
standard The latter not only served its immediate purpose by rescuing 
the finances of the state from the depths of depression into which they 
had fallen, but, when peifected, permitted of the building up of a 
substanUal gold reserve without trenching on the ordinary income. 
The best evidence of its success was its wide imitation throughout the 
East Commenting on this, Mr J M Keynes wrote “ I believe it con- 
tains one essential — the use of a cheap local cunency artificially 
maintained at par with the international cuirency or standard of 
value (whatever it may ultimately tuin out to be) — in the ideal 
currency of the future” ^ 

^ Keynes, op at chap ii 
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THE GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

1858-1918 

Th E Mutiny threw back large tracts of Northern India into anarchy. 
In important provinces the law courts were closed for months When 
reorganisation began, the finances of the country were in grave 
disorder Large expenditure was required in all directions; and a 
succession of famines occurring at intervals of no long duration 
impressed very strongly upon the government the urgent need of 
railways, roads and a large extension of canals Profit from such 
reproductive works did not come m at once and meantime various 
military needs constantly asseited themselves ^ Sufficient funds for 
education were difficult to find ; but had they been abundant, it would 
still have been a most arduous task to cause a stream of useful know- 
ledge to percolate through the innumerable strata of immense popu- 
lations rooted in institutions immemorial in their antiquity and unique 
m the complex character of their framework The contrast between 
conditions in England and conditions in India had been clearly 
pointed out by Sir Charles Wood in 1853 In the former country 
there was every possible stimulus to active exertion, both public and 
private, public ambition, private rivalry, large capital, general educa- 
tion, and every motive which could make an energetic race urge on 
progressive improvements and suffer no prejudices to interfere 

“In India”, said Wood, “you liaveon the contrary a race of people slow to change, 
bound up by religious prejudices and antiquated customs There aie there in fact 
many — I had almost said all — the obstacles to rapid progress, whereas m this 
country there exist every stimulus and every motive to accelerated advance 

Loid Stanley, the first secietaiy of state for India, lost no time m 
turning his attention to (he subject of education In a dispatch dated 
7 April, 1859, he summaiiscd all information up to that time received 
regarding the results of the policy laid down in 1854 and asked for 
more. But his teim of office was shoit; and his letter had hardly 
reached India when he was succeeded by Wood, the chief author of 
the policy proclaimed in 1854 Stanley’s dispatch® had dealt with all 
the mam points in issue, laying down that as a general rule appoint- 
ments in the department of education should be filled by individuals 
unconnected> with the civil or militaiy service of the government. 
Grants-in-aid for Anglo-vernacular schools had evidently been much 

^ Napier, Life of Lord Napier of Ma^dala, pp 260-2 

* Hansard, 3 June, 1853, cxxvii, iioi 

^ Richey, Selections^ p 426, Satthianadhan, History of Education in MadraSy Appendix 
D, p xhii 
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appreciated, but it was generally impossible to procure local support 
for the establishment of any new elementary (vernacular) schools. 
Educational officers should apparently be relieved of the invidious 
task of soliciting contributions foi the support of such institutions from 
classes whose means were generally extremely limited and whose 
appreciation of the advantages of education did not dispose them to 
make saciifices for obtaining it The means of elementary education 
should be provided by the direct instrumentality of the officers of 
government according to one or other of the plans in operation in 
certain piovinccs Teaching m state schools must be entirely secular 

In spite of gi ave financial difficulties, both Wood, who held office 
till 1866, and the governor-general in council were anxious to spare 
money for education. The new department m each province con- 
sisted of a directoi, an establishment of inspecting officers, and a 
teaching staff using fiom masters of primal y schools to professors and 
principals of colleges In 1871 contiol of these departments was made 
over to pioMncial governments, who were given fixed assignments 
from cent! al revenues But the centi al government kept in touch with 
all piovmcial pioceedings and granted additional funds fiom time to 
time The supeiior officers were classified in foui giades, in Bengal in 
186")^ and in other piovinces aftci wards The average value of a 
graded post was about Rs 900 a month, comparing poorly with the 
salary of the average civil servants of a corresponding position ; but 
the work attracted distinguished university men from Great Britain ® 
Graded office! s were appointed by the secretary ofstate, and ungraded 
inspectors and teachers by the provincial authorities Each provincial 
government shared its responsibility for higher education with one of 
the universities 

These were purely examining bodies The affairs, concern and 
property of each weie managed by a senate which consisted of a 
chancellor, vice-chancellor and fellows, who were chiefly government 
servants The senate drew up by-laws and regulations for the approval 
of the governor-general in council in the case of Calcutta, and of the 
governoi s in council in the case of Bombay and Madras The universi- 
ties awarded “academical degrees as evidence of attainments and 
marks of honour propoitioned thereto”, admitting to their examina- 
tions students from colleges affiliated by permission of the local 
governments concerned ® Each university had its separate sphcie of 
influence Calcutta presided over higher education in Northern 
India, the Central Provinces and British Burma, Bombay and Madras 
rendered the same service to their respective presidencies and to the 
native states of Western and Southern India 

* Hovvf 11 says 1864 But sfc Refiort of the Education Commisnon, j88i, para 346 

* Fraser, Am(m» Indian Rajas and Ryots, p 44 See also Howt II, Education tn British India, 
P 92 

* Report of the Intltan Education Commission, 1882, para 3^.0 
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The senates committed executive authority to subordinate syn- 
dicates which consisted of small bodies of fellows sitting together with 
the vice-chancellors; they also appointed members of the various 
faculties, which were four in each university (i) arts (or general 
education) including science, (2) law, (3) medicine and (4) en- 
gineering. The faculties elected members to the syndicates and recom- 
mended examiners. The dispatch of 1854 had advised the institution 
of certain chairs, but Dalhousie had rejected this suggestion, observing 
that the universities would be ill qualified to supei intend actual 
tuition ^ Teaching therefore devolved wholly upon the widely 
scattered colleges, government, missionary and private Proprietary 
colleges were being established by private enterprise mainly in Bengal 
Many colleges held classes in school-courses and had been originally 
“higli” or Anglo-vernacular schools Some high schools possessed 
college classes. The gieat majority of colleges throughout our period 
were “arts” colleges, giving a literary education to students whose 
inherited tastes inclined them toward literal y courses with govern- 
ment service, the bar or teaching as the eventual goal Two govern- 
ment Sanskrit colleges, originally organised as “tols”,^ had also 
started English departments Theie weie two colleges of engineering, 
established one at Ruiki in the North-Western Piovinces in 1847, 
the other at Sibpur near Calcutta in 1856, and others were in con- 
templation A class for insti uction m engineering and surveying had 
been opened m Elphinstone College, Bombay, as far back as 1844. 
Medical colleges at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay weie doing most 
useful woik Law colleges followed later. 

For admission to a college or to a college class m a high school, 
a candidate must satisfy examiners appointed by the university to 
conduct a matriculation or “entrance” examination An under- 
graduate who passed the entrance and wished to proceed to the 
degree of bachelor of arts must first for two yeais read up to a “first 
arts” or “intermediate” examination This test satisfied, he must go 
through a course of more specialised study and might then present 
himself for the bacheloi s’ examination The degree of master of arts 
was conferred after a further examination, the conditions of which 
vaiied at the different universities The ordinary age for matriculation 
varied from about fourteen to seventeen. Students sometimes gra- 
duated at eighteen or nineteen The great majority did not proceed 
to a degree for the course was long, and a certificate of having passed 
the entrance qualified a youth to be a candidate for clerical posts in 
government service which requned some knowledge of English, while 
a cei tificate of having passed the intermediate or first arts was a still 
more useful credential. 

Colleges were of the fiist or second grade according as they gave 

^ Richey, Selections j p 402. 

* Gf p I o I , supra 
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instruction for the full university course or only for that part of it 
which led up to the intermediate. Teaching therein was conducted 
m English mainly by lectuies and to a far smaller degree by tutoiial 
assistance It was presumed that a student admitted to a college after 
matiiculation came fiom his high school equipped with a knowledge 
of English sufficient to enable him to follow and understand the 
lectures. If therefore he was to benefit really from college he must 
matriculate with a substantial knowledge of that language The 
entrance must be a real test If the whole collegiate traming were not 
to fail in a vital point, the teaching of English in the high (Anglo- 
vernacular) schools must be thorough and good And as these schools 
were managed and owned by various authorities, the only hope of 
bunging school-teaching up to a satisfactory standard lay in securing 
fiequent visits from competent inspectors 

Schools admitted within the pale of the system devised m 1854 were 
“recognised” by the government and inspected by its officeis Theie 
were vaiious stages 111 school education, each avei aging from two to 
three years, and ending in an examination The schools corresponded 
in giade to each of these stages Those which prepared pupils foi the 
matriculation were high schools Teaching here tended, m areas 
subject to the Calcutta University, toward neglect of the vernacular 
largely because the senate, after first allowing all answers to questions 
in geography, histoiy and mathematics to be given m any living 
language, ruled in 1861-2 that all answers in each subject should be 
given in English except when otherwise specified The object was to 
ensure that all matriculates should be able to follow college lectures 
satisfactorily, but while this object was by no means achieved, study 
of the vei naculars materially suffered In the high schools boys might 
be taught in either English or the vernacular ^ The courses were 
predominantly liteiary, according to the tastes and inclinations of 
teachers and taught, and affording large scope for memorising, of 
which full advantage was taken High schools often contained 
classes usually associated with schools of a lower grade Below them 
were pieparatory “middle English” schools, and there were vernacu- 
lar middle schools which did not lead up to any of the openings 
provided by university credentials, but afforded opportunities for 
further study to boys who were not content with an elementary 
education and wished to qualify for vernacular clerical or teaching 
posts Last came the primary schools, either “upper”, more ele- 
mentary editions of the vernacular middle school, or “lower”, which 
varied from the old indigenous patshala or maktab, assisted now by a 
government grant, to a modern institution The cost of maintaining 
a primal y school was met only paitly by fees, which were everywhere 
extremely low. 

Schools of higher and lower grades were connected by a system of 

^ Report oj the Calcutta University Commission^ pt i, chap xviii 
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state scholarships. “Normal” schools were provided for the training 
of teachers in vernacular schools. 

Such were the main features of an elaborately organised system 
Outside Its pale were many indigenous institutions, of the vaiielies 
described m a previous chapter, where masters and pupils walked m 
the old ways asking for nothing from the state Outside, too, were 
denominational and endowed schools for the children of the com- 
munity of domiciled Europeans and Eurasians 

The system took time to develop , and even in the middle ’sixties 
British Buima had no regularly organised department of public 
instruction Some idea of eaily progress in India generally may be 
gathcied from a “note” on the state of edut ation m 1865-6 prepared 
undergovernmentorders by A M Monteath, secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, which was laid before parliament togethei with some 
critical obsci vations by Sir A Grant, directoi of public instruction at 
Bombay ^ 

The univeisities, it was said, had supplied reliable tests and stimu- 
lated educational institutions In higher education Bengal stood first 
The largest number and the best specimens of colleges and schools 
were to be found there, filled by pupils whose appreciation of the 
education leceivcd was attested by the considerable amount of fees 
paid. In no other province of India weie the literary or piofessional 
classes so closely interwoven with the landed classes, and m no othei 
province were univeisity ciedentials so valuable to a bridegroom. So 
far Bengal arrangements had piospeied, but here then success ter- 
minated The gieat mass of the people, the labouring and agricultural 
classes, had hardly been touched The old indigenous schools retained 
their ground Various cffoi ts were being made with indifferent success 
to mould these into efiicicnt institutions, although some of their 
or teachers were induced by stipends to undetgo couises of training 
at 1101 mal schools In the North-Western Provinces, on the other 
hand, while aiiangemeiits foi education for the liighei and middle 
classes were meagie and icceivcd with model ate enthusiasm, village 
schools undci government diicclion, established on the plan devised 
by Thomason and assisted by a i per cent school-rate on all newly 
settled l.ind-revcnuc, wcie woiking well and ousting the indigenous 
schools the teacheis of which were set against leform, desiring “no 
assistance which should involve the trouble of improvement” 

In Biitish India geneially higher instiuction was making way, but 
primal y education was advancing very slowly It was possible for 
zealous edupational ofhceis to procuie piomises of contributions for 
the upkeep of village schools, but difficult to collect such contributions, 
as interest soon flagged Missionaiy help was highly valued. In 
Burma the Buddhist monasteries imparted a knowledge of reading 
and writing to thiee-quaitcis of the juvenile male population, and 

^ Pari Papers y 1 80 7-8, l, i sqq Gf. Calcutta Review, xlv, 414-50 
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the chief commissioner was endeavouring to induce the monks to 
accept ordinary school-books for the instruction of their pupils. 

Monteath desciibed university conditions. The directors had oidered 
m 1854 that the standards for common degrees should be fixed so as 
“to command respect without discouraging the efforts of deserving 
students ”, while in the competition for honours care was to be taken 
to maintain “such a standard as would afford a guarantee of high 
ability and valuable attainments ” Colleges affiliated to the Calcutta 
University numbered eighteen in Bengal, ten of which were private, 
seven in the North-Western Provinces, three of which were private, 
one in the Panjab, one m the Central Provinces, two in Ceylon. In 
1861 candidates for the Calcutta entrance examination had num- 
bered 1058, of whom 477 obtained admission to colleges. In 1866, 
the corresponding figures were 1350 and 638 Of these a solid pro- 
portion were assisted in pursuing their university careers by scholar- 
ships contiibuted by the state Bachelors of arts numbered fifteen in 
1861 and seventy-nine in 1866 In Madras affiliated colleges and 
schools educating up to and beyond the matriculation standard num- 
bered nineteen, eleven of which wcie conducted by missionary 
societies, but the senate admitted students to its examinations without 
compelling them to pioduce ceitificates fiom affiliated institutions 
Candidates for the entiance numbeied eighty in 1860-1, and 555 in 
1865-6, of whom 229 passed In Bombay higher education had 
progressed slowly Even in 1866 only 109 candidates passed the 
entrance and bachelors of arts were only twelve There were four 
affiliated colleges, three of which were situate in Bombay But a strong 
stimulus had been recently applied by very liberal piivate donations 
from Indian gentlemen totalling Rs 20,000 in 1862-3, 471,000 

in 1863-4 and Rs 401,200 in 1864-5 

The education of Muhammadan boys was relatively backward In 
Bengal particularly the Muhammadan community was falling behind 
and losing influence ^ There was very little education of girls either 
Hindu or Muhammadan In Bengal English was too freely employed 
as the medium of instruction, and this to such an extent as seriously 
to retard the progress of the pupils m their acquisition of general 
knowledge, while as regards quality the English taught was not only 
rudimentary but curiously faulty in idiom and accent In the North- 
Western Provinces and Panjab English was merely studied as a 
language The neglect of vernacular studies for the purpose of learning 
it was strictly prohibited In Madras the result of attempts made to 
carry on instruction through English before pupils h^d obtained 
sufficient grasp of that language had been “failure more or less 
complete” In Bombay English education had been starved in the 
interest of vernacular education , but the desire for the knowledge of 
English was increasing through a desire to acquire superior qualifica- 

* Calcutta Remew, xlv, 441 . 
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tions for government and other employ This desire was everywhere 
the powerful influence which, more rapidly in some provinces than 
in others, was moulding the future. Education was in demand mainly 
as a channel for employment, and a knowledge of English was the 
royal road which led to the most lucrative positions and professions. 

The total cost of education in 1 865-6 was estimated at Rs. 8,2 1 7,669, 
but of this sum Rs. 4,529,580 only came from imperial funds. The 
rest was supplied by local sources “such as education cesses, school 
fees, private endowments, subscriptions” But information regarding 
expenditure on private institutions was neither exhaustive nor re- 
liable. Special rules had been framed to regulate grants-in-aid to 
schools designed for the instruction of European and Eurasian 
children 

In this connection we may just now particularly recall Lord 
Canning’s words 

The Eurasian class have a special claim upon us The presence of a British 
government has called them into being, and they are a class which, while it 
draws little or no support from its connection with England, is without that deep 
root in and hold of the soil of India from which our native public servants, through 
their families and relatives, derive advantage ^ 

The state educational system was only one side of a process which 
was rapidly spreading abioad Western cultuie and ideas. The scene 
had indeed changed since the days when ciowds assembled, with 
the law’s permission, to see widows burnt alive, and missionaries 
sought refuge in Danish territory, when dacoits exercised a “horrid 
ascendancy” over large tiacts of country, and “thags” were able to 
“glory in their achievements as acts pleasing to a deity” ® Elaborate 
and carefully consideied codes of substantive law and procedure, 
criminal and civil, weie coming gradually into force and were begin- 
ning to exercise a poweiful influence over thought In the seaports, 
in the provincial capitals, 111 the historic cities inland, a new India 
was growing up, an India of railways and telegraphs, of law courts 
and lawyers, of newspapers and examinations Extending communi- 
cations, widening commerce, developing industries weie increasing 
the European population The railways weie mainly manned by 
European officials; road-surveyors, contractors, tradesmen, custom- 
house officers were multiplying Assam and the slopes of the Hima- 
layas abounded with tea-plan teis, Tirhut and Lowei Bengal with 
indigo-planters The Indus, the Brahmaputra, the Irawadi, the 
Ganges to spme extent, and the whole coast from Calcutta to Persia 
on the one side, and to the Straits on the other, weie navigated by 
steamers under British commanders The seaports and large cities 
contained many families of mixed 1 ace, many European and Eurasian 

' Quoted ap Croft, Review of Education in India, p 294 Gf Calcutta Review, xlii, 57-93 

* Cf chaps u and vii, supra 
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children whose minds needed rescue from the perils of unrelieved 
materialism ^ 

The new times were better than the old ; but they had brought many 
problems of theii own While the demand for Western education was 
widening rapidly among the Hindu professional classes, it continued 
to run almost invariably into literary courses, particularly in Bengal ; 
and the avenues to government service, the bai, teaching and jour- 
nalism were gradually becoming tlironged The land-holders, on the 
other hand, who had hitherto been the natural leadeis of the people, 
were slow to giasp new oppoi tunities , the maitial classes, who had 
always been held in high social estimation,** weie equally indifferent; 
and the masses themselves, in spite of much cai nest effort on the pai t 
of educational ofliccis, up to the vciy end of our pctiod, remained 
chiefly and persistently illitciatc Even in 1919, although no longct 
hostile to piimaiv education, they weic “lukewarm in its suppoit and 
seldom piesscd foi its c\tension” ® Only 2 4 pci cent were cm oiled 
in primal y schools, and only 2 8 were undergoing elementary educa- 
tion of any kind Even when allowance is made for the gi cat inci ease 
of populaUon between i860 and 1918 these figures arc impressive 

Mass education was and is mainlv a lural problem * A villager 
who sought the law couits lured a pctition-wntcr and a pleader, if he 
visited a shop he ascertained prices by cnquiiy On the very laic 
occasions on which he wished to send or decipher a letter, he obtained 
the assistance of his village accountant or a piofcssional scribe “The 
uselessness of education to such people”, wrote a school inspector 
from the province of Oudh in 1883, 

IS proved by the fact, of ss hich there is overvvhc Iming evideni e in ( very town or 
village where a school has been established, that the great nia]ority ot our ex- 
students, in less than 10 yeais after leaving school, can w ither read, 1101 writi , noi 
cipher, and that the sharpest among them arc not able to clo moie than compose 
a very simple letter, or decipher some <jo words out of 100 in a few lines of print 
From having nothing to read, having no occasion to write, and no accounts to 
keep, they gradually forget whatever they learn, and are as ignorant as if thi y had 
never been at school 1 here is no hope that knowledge will grow from more to more 
so long as the daily life of the masses remains destitute of ivcrything which can 
afford scope to the utilisation of knowledge or « ngage the attention of an educated 
man ® 

The writer based these observations on the assumption that the 
agriculturist cx-student remained m his village and followed the 
calling of his fathers 

[f he goes elsewhere and enters into service or obtains cU rical employment he 
will find a use for his education But government primary s( hools were not stai ted 
with the idea of seducing boys from their hereditary callings « 

' Calcutta Review^ xlii, 49 Cf Strachey, Indta^ pp lo-i i 

* Cf Forbfs, Oriental Memoirs, i, 341 

* Statement of Moral and Material Progress, 1917-18, p no 

* Sec Burn, Census Report on N W P and Oudh, 1901, p 160 

* Nesficld, Calcutta Review, jxxvi, 3»j6 Cf Statement of Moral and Material Progress, 
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It is certain that, while the cultivators often required cow and goat 
herds in their open unfenced fields, they had solid reason for sup- 
posing that, unless some particular opening presented itself, schooling 
would prove an infructuous investment.^ If a parent embarked on it, 
he did so in the hope that the boy would make education a stepping- 
stone to service of some kind To this expectation the new village 
schools owed such vitality as they possessed The old indigenous 
elementary schools had been established by particular classes for 
particular purposes in response to religious or business needs Their 
studies were of the humblest and most conservative character They 
were not looked on as paths to any particularly desiiable employment 
The new schools offered fresh possibilities but frequently led to dis- 
appointment A report by J G Nesfield, inspector of schools in the 
North-Western Provinces, quoted in Croft’s Review for the year 1886,® 
illustrates this aspect of affans 

“ Tn one school ”, he writes, “ there was a boy of the Kurmi caste, which is one of 
the most industrious ac^ncultural castes in Upper India He had passed a very good 
examination in the highest standard of village schools, after telling him that he had 
now completed all that a village school could give him, I enquired what occupation 
he intended to follow Ills answer at once was — ‘Service, what else^’ I advised 
him to revert to agriculture, as there was scarcely any chance of his getting liteiary 
employment, but at this piece of advice he seemed to be surprised and even angry 
At another school I met a Pasi, a s( mi-hunting caste, mu( h lower in every respect 
tlian that of the Kurmi He was a boy of quick understanding and had completed 
the \illage school c ourse in Nagari as well as Urdu, and could read and write both 
charaetc rs with ( qual fai ility He asked me what he was to do next I could hardly 
tell him to go bac k to pig-rearmg, trapping birds, and digging vermin out of the 
eai th for focxl , and yet I scarcelv saw what other opening was in store for him 
At another school there was the son of a chuhar, or village sweeper, a caste the 
lowest of all the castes properly so called He was asked with othci'S to write an 
original composition on the comparative advantages ot trade and service as a 
caicei He exprc:ssed a decidcxl picfciencc loi trade Yet who would enter into 
mercantile tians<ictions with a swecjX'r even if a man of that caste could be started 
in such a calling^ Everything that he touches would be considered as polluted, 
and no one would buy gram oi cloth from his shop, il he could buy them from any 
other riieie seems to be no ojxjning in store foi this vciy intelligent youth but that 
of scavengermg, mat-making, trapping, etc , all of which aie far below the more 
cultivated tastes he has acquired by attending school And in such pursuits he is 
not likely to evince the same degree of skill oi enjoy the same contentment as one 
who has grown up wholly illiterate In these and such like ways the attempts made 
by the government to raise the condition of the masses and place new facilities of 
self-advanc ement within their reach, are thwarted by the absence of oppoitumties 
and by the caste prejudices of the country ” 

In all provinces too the admission of low-caste boys into schools 
attended by the sons of higher-caste Hindus was strongly resented 
So poweiful was the feeling aioused that the commission of 1882, 
whose l.iboars will be noticed further on, holding that “no principle, 
however sound, could be forced on an unwilling society in defiance 
of then social and religious sentiments”, lecommended that separate 

' Ghaillcy, Administrative Problems of British India^ p 491 , Interim Report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, p 37 

* Croft, o/> cit p 231 
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schools should be opened for low-caste boys wherever they could be 
induced to attend in sufficient number ' The education of the children 
of the SIX millions of aborigines who were to be found in Bengal, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces was left to the missionaries. No 
one else was inclined to prepare grammars or dictionaries of the 
non-Aryan languages 

The workers in the great field of public instruction might well ask 
for time, might well beg that their efforts should not be hag-ridden 
by impetuosity and constant demands for numerical results In fact, 
too, despite all obstacles, education in its broadest sense did progress 
among the masses as English influences rolled on over the surface of 
India. The most powerful teacher was the railway which, despite 
some gloomy prophecies, had attained immediate popularity and 
necessarily tended to break down the barriers of ages, to stimulate 
movement, and exchange of thought. In railway cai riages Brahmans 
and Sudras, Muslims and Sikhs, peasants and townsmen sat side by 
side As early even as 1867-8 the total number of railway passengers 
was 13,746,000, of whom 95 per cent travelled third class Reflection, 
observation, interest in the outside world were stimulated ; journeys 
from villages to towns, emigration from India itself became more 
common; life and property grew more secure; new impulses were 
given to commerce, to industry and to agriculture. It should not be 
forgotten that to English capital India owes the sinews of her railway 
development ^ 

English education advanced rapidly among the literary and pro- 
fessional castes of Hindus Voyages to England were cheaper and 
easier, and venturesome youths began to finish their studies in that 
country The pioneers of this remarkable movement which has ex- 
tended rapidly in our own time were four Hindu students of the 
Calcutta Medical College who, braving social obstacles, embarked 
for England in March, 1845, under the charge of one of their pro- 
fessors, Dr H H Goodeve, were entered as pupils at University 
College, London, and achieved distinguished success ® Thirty years 
later, recognising the trend of events, a few prominent Muhammadans 
in the North-Western Provinces under the leadership of Maulvi 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, afterwards Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, banded 
themselves together for the purpose of breaking down Muhammadan 
aversion to Western learning In 1871 the government of Lord Mayo 
had initiated measures for this purpose;* and now the cause was taken 
up in earnest by Muslims themselves under the inspn mg influence of 
a vigorous and outstanding personality In 1871 they beg^n to collect 
funds, and in 1875 Sayyid Ahmad opened a high school for Muham- 

^ Cf Hansard, 8 July, 1927, pp 1638-9 

* Marshman, “Indian Railways’* {Quarterly Review^ exxv, 60) 

* Calcutta Remewy XLii, 120, also Banrrjec, A Nation in the Maktngy p 10 

^ Mahmud, English Education in India^ chaps xxiv, xxvii 
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madans at Aligarh. In 1878 the school was raised to a second-grade 
college and affiliated to the Calcutta University. At first Sayyid 
Ahmad was fiercely opposed by conservative Muhammadans. But, 
strongly encouraged by the government, he triumphed over all 
obstacles Princes and nobles, Muslim and Hindu, offered munificent 
endowments Viceroys and lieutenant-governors came forward as 
benefactors 

While primarily intended for Muhammadans, and insisting on 
religious instruction for its Muslim students, the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College admitted pupils of all faiths, and after ten 
years of struggle became a highly esteemed seat of education It 
started with an English and an Oriental department In the former 
all subjects were taught in English, and Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit 
was taken up as a second language, m the latter either Arabic or 
Persian literature was studied, histoiy, geography, mathematics, etc 
were taught in Urdu, while English was a second language The 
commission of 1882 reported that the Oriental department attracted 
hardly any students The principal of the college and the headmaster 
of the school were both Europeans ^ 

The obstacles to the spread of female education have been described 
in a previous chapter These had hardly lessened with time and are 
strong even now * In 1882 it was ascei tamed that the percentage of 
gills at school to girls of a school-going age was *85 for all India, 
I ’59 foi Bombay, 1*50 for Madras, -80 foi Bengal, 72 for the Panjab 
and -28 for the Noi th-Western Provinces Fiom 1823 to 1851 female 
education in Bombay had engaged the attention of the missionaries. 
Then the Parsi and the Hindu mei chants of Gujaiat had taken the 
matter up, and their example had been followed by ceitain Maratha 
chiefs. Since 1871 the Bombay Government had been endeavouring 
to collect an efficient staff of female teachers In Madras, too, 
missionaries had led the way Indian societies had followed. In 
Northern as well as m Southern India, missionary societies were the 
pioneers and m 1882 were still foremost ® But progress was veiy slow. 
There was a great dearth of female teachers due to an impression that 
such a calling could not be pursued by a modest woman * 

As the aristocracy and titled classes weie disinclined to allow their 
sons to associate with the scholars and students of government schools, 
regarding them as their social inferiors, Loid Mayo initiated the 
establishment of chiefs’ colleges, making known to the Rajput nobles 
in durbar at Ajmer his stiong desire to establish m that city a college 
“for the sons^nd relatives of the chiefs, nobles, and pimcipal thakurs 
of Rajputana” ® A hbeial endowment fund was subsciibed; the 

* Mahmud, o/> at pp 163-411 

* Gf The Statutory Commission's Interim Report^ pp 1 50-83 

* Report of 1882 Commission, pp 525, 535 

* Burn, o/> n/ p 160 ^ Report of 1882 Commission, p 487 
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government gave an equivalent sum, and the Mayo College at Ajmer 
undei carefully selected British piincipals proved a remarkable 
success Similar in character though smaller in scale was the Rajaram 
College at Kathiawar. Other colleges started special classes for the 
sons of native chiefs and large landed proprietors All these innova- 
tions were designed to encouiage good education, “a healthy tone 
and manly habits” among the sons of chiefs and nobles But even so 
the cadets of aristocratic oi opulent families were fiequently brought 
up to lead idle lives 

In struggling to carry out the policy laid down in 1854, the govern- 
ment found It necessaiy more than once to pause and take stock of 
conditions and tendencies This was done by means of commissions 
appointed with the concuiicncc of the secretary of state The first 
education commission was charged by Loi d Ripon’s govei nment in 
1882 with the duty of enquiring into “ the manner m which effect had 
been given to the principles of the dispatch of 1854, and of suggesting 
such measures as might seem desirable in ordei to further cairying 
out of the policy laid down thciein” The piincipal object of enquiry 
was to be “the present state of elemental y education and the means 
by which this can everywhere be extended and improved” ^ The 
general operation of the umveisitics was withdrawn fiom the field of 
investigation, but the work carried on in the colleges was to be 
reviewed The commission, which was highly officialised, consisted of 
twenty-two members (Biitish and Indian) under the late Sir William 
Hunter as president Neaily 200 witnesses were examined over 300 
memorials were presented 222 resolutions weie passed, 180 unani- 
mously The mam conclusions of the commission were that while 
higher and secondary education was popular and successful among 
the middle chisses, particulai ly in Bengal, primary education needed 
the strongest encouragement and should be dcclaied “ that part of the 
system of public instrucUon which possesses an almost exclusive claim 
on provincial revenues”. It might well be provided, niespcctive of 
private co-opcration, by the state or by the local self-government 
boards, destnet and municipal, which were then taking more definite 
shape and assuming new responsibilities. The means of secondary 
education, on the other hand, should ordinarily be piovided only 
where local or private co-operation was forthcoming 

The commission was favoutably impressed by the results of grants- 
in-aid in Bengal where for one high sc hool maintained by government 
there were three, two aided and one unaided, established by private 
effort, and only a few English middle schools suppor^pd wholly by 
the state In the hope that, as had happened in England, Western 
education in India would lead to increased industrialism and there- 
fore to fresh opportunities of employment, it recommended the in- 

' Resolution of the Government of India, Home Dept (Education), Nos i-6o, 
3 February, 1882, para 8 
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stitution of school-courses alternative to the established “entrance” 
course, and including subjects chosen with a view to the requirements 
of commercial and industi lal pursuits Anxious to de-officialise higher 
education as far as possible and to render it self-dependent, it advised 
that all secondary schools should be made over to private manage- 
ment whenever this could be done without lowering the standard or 
diminishing the supply of instruction, and that the managers of aided 
schools and colleges should be allowed to charge fees lower than those 
payable at state schools of the same class At the same time it urged 
that, whatever withdrawal there might be from direct supervision of 
education, there should be none fiom indirect but efficient control. 
But “only in cases of extieme necessity” should private schools be 
interfered with In effect it letommendcd that system of cheap, un- 
controlled ventuie schools, which has done so much to lower the 
standard of education m Bengal 

The commission proposed special measures for encouraging educa- 
tion among Muhammadans It consideicd that all elementary schools 
should be subject to the inspection and supervision of the govern- 
ment’s educational officers, but should be made over to the care of 
district and municipal boards, whose educational responsibilities 
should be defined by legislation It pointed out the importance of 
physical education as well as mental, and considered that although 
religious teaching must be excluded from the government schools, 
something should be done, in response to a widespread feeling, to 
develop the sense of right and wrong in the minds of scholars of all 
grades ^ After long debate, it lesolved by a nariow maj'oiity, (a) that 
an attempt should be made to jnepare a moral textbook based upon 
“the fundamental piinciples ofnatuial religion” and suitable for use 
by te.ichcrs in all go\ eminent and other colleges , {b) that the pi incipal 
or one of the piofessors in each government or aided college should 
delivet to each college class in evety session a series of lectuies “on the 
duties of a man and a citizen” But these suggestions were severely 
ciiticised by the vaiious local govcinments and were rej’ected by the 
Government of India and by Loid Kimbeiley, secretary of state. The 
genei al trend of ciiticism is indicated by the words of Sir Alfred Lyall, 
lieutenant-govcrnoi of the North-Westei n Pi ovinces It was, he wrote, 
no part of the functions of the Government of India to draw up a code 
or morality, and issue it officially for the instiuction of students, since 
these could hardly be charged with ignorance of the commonly 
accepted code of civilised communities, or with an acceptance of 
princijiles coptiary to that code The objection to instituting courses 
of lectin es on the duties of a man and citizen w<vs that possibly no two 
professors would agree as to what these duties wcie; and it was clearly 
undesirable to introduce into schools and colleges discussions on 
subjects that opened out a very wide field of debate ® 

^ Cf Crokf op ext p 330, Mahmud, o/> cit chap xxii * Croft, 0^ at p 33a 
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The majority of the commission’s recommendations were accepted 
by the Government of India. In 1886 a Public Services Comimssion 
was appointed which divided the educational department into three 
branches — imperial, provincial and subordinate. The first of these 
would be recruited in England and called the Indian Educational 
Service;^ the second and third would be recruited in India. In effect, 
while stimulating a devolution of control to local boards and school 
committees, the government in spite of criticism® reduced the British 
element in both its inspecting and its teaching agencies The process 
was earned far in Bengal In Madras, under the able twelve-years’ 
direction of the late H. B Grigg, devolution to local bodies worked 
well But nowhere else were municipal and district boards disposed 
to spend much money on elementary education.® 

The labours of the over-burdened Calcutta University were lightened 
by the formation of the Panjab Univeisity in 1882 and the Allahabad 
University in 1887 Both were examining bodies The former differed 
fi'om Its elder sisters in possessing a faculty of Oriental learning and 
in conducting proficiency and high proficiency examinations in 
vernacular languages It owed its origin to a college established at 
Lahore in 1869 in part fulfilment of the wishes of chiefs, nobles and 
prominent men of the Panjab and with the aid of their contributions 
The Allahabad University developed fiom a college opened originally 
in a hired building by Sir William Muir, lieutenant-governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, in 1872 It awarded degrees to students in 
affiliated colleges and possessed no faculty of Oriental languages, 
although Sir William Muir had asked for one But these provinces 
already possessed the famous Queen’s College at Benares, where 
Sanskrit was regularly taught by a staff of learned Brahmans ; and 
examinations were held to which students were admitted who came 
from affiliated institutions situate within and without the provincial 
boundanes 

Between 1886 and 1901 college students throughout India increased 
from 1 1,501 to 23,009, and pupils in secondary schools from 429,093 
to 633,728 English games had reached Indian schools and soon 
achieved popularity * But English professors and inspectors became 
fewer although Anglo-vernacular schools multiplied in Bengal and 
increased elsewhere English was thus more and more taught by men 
to whom it was a foreign tongue, with results which were highly 
creditable to the ability and industry of the learners, but unsatisfactory 
in vanous respects * In the private venture schools of Bengal teachers 
were underpaid and teaching suffered Everywhere education was 
largely memorisation of textbooks A century earlier Charles Grant 

^ Seton, India (Mce^ p 144 * Chirol, Indian Unrest, p xiv 

* Cf Report of Calcutta University Commission, i, 54 

* See Satthianadhan, op cit pp 284, 289 

* Ronaldshay, Heart of Aryavarta, chap 1, Sayyid Amir Ah Bilgrami, English Education in 
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had wisely urged the importance of teaching the principles of me- 
chanics and their application to “agriculture and the useful arts” 
The authors of the 1854 dispatch had not foi gotten this counsel. But 
the passion for literary courses of study had even then acquired a 
strong momentum which gathered force as time went on ^ Outlay 
on education by the government and local boards rose from I32'82 
lakhs of rupees in 1885 to 177-04 lakhs in 1901; but the general 
tendency to regard schooling simply as a means of qualifying for 
clerical or professional employment retarded primary instruction 
among the masses At this juncture a governor-general arrived who 
combined enthusiastic idealism with abounding energy and great 
insight into the details of administration Fearing no problem, how- 
ever thorny, he gradually set himself to grapple with the thorniest 
problem of all 

Toward the close of his third year of office, after examining the 
whole educational field with elaborate care. Lord Curzon summoned 
the principal officers of the educational department to meet him at 
Simla in September, igoi There he reviewed the situation with 
characteiistic thoioughness and trenchancy, claiming that the suc- 
cesses ofimparting English education to India had been immeasurably 
greater than the mistakes and blunders 2 Motal and intellectual 
standards had been laised, and might be raised still higher But we 
had started by too slavish an imitation of English models, and had 
never puigcd oui selves of that taint Examinations too had been 
pushed to an unhealthy excess Students were being crammed with 
undigested knowledge Teachers were obsessed with percentages, 
passes and tabulated lesults The various provincial systems of public 
instruction wcic not inspired by unity of aim, and showed misdirection 
and wastage of foice winch must be laid to the charge of the cential 
goveinment 

The universities were mcicly examining bodies The colleges were 
for the most part collections of lectuie-iooms, class-rooms and 
laboratories flung far and wide over great piovmces, bound to each 
other by no tie of common feeling and to the univeisity by no tie of 
filial reverence Gi eater unity should be infused into these jaii mg 
atoms and higher education should be inspired by nobler ideals 
Hostels or boai ding-houses should be adequately provided for colleges 
in large towns and should be subject to systematic inspection Senates 
and syndicates should be reformed and converted into busmess-hke 
bodies containing a sufficiently strong element of experts. Academic 
standards needed to be laised Yet he had been invited after Queen 
Victoria’s death to celebiate her memory by lowering examination 
standards all round Secondary education picsentcd more encouraging 
features than university education The demand for English teaching 

' Cf Report of the Education Commission^ 1882, p 281 

^ Gf Raleigh, Lord Curzon in India, pp 3 1 3-39 
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was increasing; schools were being staited to meet it, and the income 
from fees thei em obtained was rising. On the other hand the middle- 
class public still attached a supeiior commercial value to literary 
courses, which often led to nothing because they had not been 
sufficiently practical or co-ordinated with technical or commercial 
instruction in an advanced stage. 

Primary education, the teaching of the masses in the vernacular, 
had shrivelled and pined since the cold bicath of Macaulay’s rhetoiic 
passed over the field of the Indian languages and textbooks This was 
a mistake Not only did the vernaculars m no way deserve such 
neglect, for they contained litciary treasures, but the greatest of all 
dangeis in India was ignorance As the masses gamed knowledge, so 
would they be happier and become more useful members of the body 
politic Yet wc had i ushed ahead with English education and left the 
veinaculars standing at the post Both weic equally the duty and 
the care of the government, but it must be admitted that the mam 
obstacles to a spread of primary education sprang from the people 
themselves. 

In this part of his speech Lord Curzon hardly did justice to his 
predecessors From 1854 onwards the government had endeavouied 
to encourage the diffusion of knowledge thiough the vernaculars 
This aim had been thwarted by the stolid conservatism of the masses, 
by the limitations imposed by the caste-system, and by the zeal of the 
Indian, and especially of the Bengali, middle classes for a Western 
education that offered new interests, new hopes, and more ambitious 
prospects The vernaculars too had not remained stagnant On the 
contrary, vernacular piose had profited by English influences * 

For technical education, that practical instruction which qualifies 
a man for the practice of some handicraft or industiy or profession. 
Lord Curzon considered that much more might be done on more 
business-like principles Female education, too, was extremely back- 
ward Moderate as was the attendance of boys at school, only one 
girl attended for every ten boys, and only 2 1 per cent of girls of a 
school-going age As regards moral teaching for the young generally, 
books could do something but teachers could do more Competent 
teachers, selected for character and ability, able to maintain discipline 
and devoted to their work, were the main essential Religious in- 
struction must be earned on in pnvate institutions only, Christian, 
Hindu or Muhammadan, which could all be assisted by state grants 

The various provincial governments had in respec t of education 
become “a sort of heptarchy in the land” They neec^pd inspnation 
by a common principle and direction to a common aim A measure 
of the inadequate consideration which had been given to education 
at headquarters was the fact that it was merely a sub-heading of the 
work of the home department Expert advice was needed to prevent 

^ Cf Ronaldshay, 0^ at chap inland Times Literary Supplement, ii February, 1932 
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the central government from “drifting about like a deserted hulk on 
chopping seas”. He besought his hearers to realise that they were 
“handling the life-blood ol luture generations”. 

Action followed quickly on speech. The central government de- 
clared that education must be a leading charge on the public funds, 
and began a series of liberal grants to local governments on its behalf. 
Private generosity and enterprise, the efforts of directors, inspectors 
and teachers, weie strongly stimulated An inspector-general of 
education was brought out from England and posted to headquarters 
A Universities Commission was appointed, and after much enquiry 
and deliberation a Universities Bill was framed which became law in 
1904 after acute contioversy It was a cautious measure, introducing 
no radical change, but converting senates and syndicates into more 
business-hke bodies which contained majorities of educational experts, 
leaving the training of undergraduate students mainly to the colleges, 
but providing that the universities should themselves conduct post- 
graduate courses ol study. The senates weie to tighten up conditions 
lor affiliation of colleges They were to be responsible for courses, 
textbooks and standards of examination They were to propose to the 
government regulations for the recognition of high schools and weie 
to pay attention to the conditions under which students and school- 
boys were working Vice-chancellors would be appointed by the 
government, senates were to include directors ol public instruction; 
and in Calcutta the director would be a permanent member of the 
syndicate All affiliations and disaffiliations of colleges were to be 
fanally determined by the government, all piolcssors, readeis and 
leetureis must be appioved by it, and many details of university 
policy were made subject to its supervision. 

The commission was anxious that minimum fee rates should be 
fixed for all colleges This would have done something to restiict the 
cut-throat competition which was going on m Bengal among managers 
of private institutions with results disastious to the youths concerned 
But the proposal excited so much clamoui that (after Loid Gurzon’s 
departure) it was dioppcd The commission noted that the universities 
possessed no machinery foi inspecting high schools, and that at 
Calcutta the syndicate had sometimes insisted on recognising new 
venture schools “without due regard to the inteiests of sound 
education and discipline”. It urged that the university should 
recognise only schools lecommended by the dcpaitment of public 
instruction, and tins advice was in principle adopted in all provinces 
but Bengal, wheie it was rejected, alter Lord Gurzon’s departure, 
because the managers of a laige numbei of unaided schools declined 
to admit depaitmental inspectors. 

The commission legardcd with apprehension the growing neglect 
of the vernaculais and of Ouental classical languages, foi a moral 
danger was involved. It announced the rather tardy discoveiy that 
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the literature of the West had its roots in a past in which Oriental 
students had no part and was based upon beliefs and ideas which were 
meaningless to them. It was desiiable to promote diversified types of 
secondary education corresponding with the varying needs of after- 
life. The government considered that this object would best be attained 
by instituting a school-leaving certificate based on class-work as well 
as on a final examination, which would be alternative to the entrance 
and would be recognised not only by private employers, who were 
increasingly discounting the value of an entiance pass, but by the 
government and the universities It should afford evidence of char- 
acter and of the general and pi actical capacity of a candidate. 

Lord Curzon did much to broaden the whole basis of higher educa- 
tion, and to initiate technical, industrial and commercial courses. 
With the assistance of a donation of ,(^30,000 from Mr H Phipps, an 
American gentleman, he established an agiicultural college at Pusa, 
in Bihar, which became the parent of similai institutions in other 
provinces He improved the chiefs’ colleges, he inspiied the depart- 
ments of public instruction with fiesh vitality and stimulated private 
benevolence But with all his splendid eneigy, he came twenty years 
too late In the ’eighties he would have exeicised a fai more fruitful 
and permanent influence on the subsequent course of education As 
things were, his very zeal inspired a belief that his real purpose was 
to curb the increase of the restless English-educated The ciy went 
forth that reaction was intended Vested interests in private schools 
and colleges bitterly protested The partition of Bengal inflamed the 
angry suspicion with which his university legislation was viewed in 
that province and elsewhere 

He left India in Novembei, 1905, and then followed years of 
political and racial agitation due to various causes The effect of the 
Russo-Japanese War on Indian political thought, the gathenng-m of 
some of the harvest of the study of English history and literature, in- 
creasing contact with an increasingly democratic Britain, combined 
with the congested state of the bar, with rising prices which pressed 
hardly on clerical and professional incomes, with a fast-growing 
disproportion between applicants for and openings in government 
service, with ill-disciplincd schools and boycott propaganda, to 
produce in Bengal an unprecedented ferment, which in a minor 
degree affected the educated classes all over India Senates, syndi- 
cates, colleges, high schools, felt the contagion Rcvolutionaiy litera- 
ture and teaching were introduced into many of the far-flung, ill- 
controlled colleges and schools of Bengal with marked effect; racial 
animosity was constantly preached by press and platform. But while 
the tide of impatience of British rule was rising among the English- 
educated, the appetite for Western knowledge rapidly intensified. 
There was a loud call for more expenditure not only on higher, 
but also on technical and vocational education To this demand 
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the government made strenuous endeavours to respond. In 1910 
education was transferred from the supervision of the home depart- 
ment of the central govcinment to a new and separate department 
In 1913 Sir Harcourt Butler, the first education member of the 
govei nor-genei al’s council, published a resolution laying down care- 
fully consideied lines foi advance and expansion Money was to be 
fieely foithcoming, and although the war intervened, expenditure in 
1916-17 from imperial, piovincial and local funds rose to 614 10 lakhs, 
more than double the figuie of 1906-7 Piivate cnterpiise on the part 
of missionary and othci societies, of school and college committees, 
and of benevolent individuals, swelled the total outlay of 1916-17 to 
1 128 83 lakhs Numerical progicss was marked in many directions 
Sir Heniy Shaip’s quinquennial review lor 1912-17 brings out in no 
unceitain fashion the peisevciing effoils of the government to guide 
and stimulate genuine advance, to broaden the whole basis of public 
instiuclion by establishing agiicultural colleges, engineeiing, com- 
meicial, weaving, mining, carpentiy and Icathei-woik schools The 
obstacles, however, weic real Sir Henry Sharp insists stiongly on the 
fact that quality in industrial cdui ation must depend upon quality 
in school-work ^ And here it is that all the old difficulties weie and 
still aic rampant 

Nowhcic have these been moie clearly or authoritatively defined 
than in the Interim {Education) Report of the Statutory Commission recently 
published As the commission points out, it is compai atively easy to 
vote money and to secure plausible figuics of numeiical pi ogress in 
attendance at piimaiy classes But to spend that money to solid 
piac tical advantage in puisuance of a well-diiected policy carried out 
by efficient agencies is not so easy And to secure that a laige increase 
in numbeis of pupils attending primal y schools produces a com- 
mensuiate incicasc in liteiacy is haidei still, foi at present compaia- 
livcly few of these pupils stay long enough at school to leach a stage 
in winch the attainment of litciacy may be expected 

Undci pn'iciit conditioiii of luial lilc, and with the lack of suitable vernacular 
litiialuu, a child has very htth chance of attaining litciacy aftci leaving school, 
and indeed even lor the litciaU , tlieic art many chances of relapse into illiteracy 
'1 he wastage in the t asc ol girls is even more sei lous than in the case ot boys ^ 

The whole system ofsecondaiy education, although in some respects 
improved, is still dominated by the ideal that every boy who enters a 
secondary school should picparc himself for the umveisity, “and the 
immense numbers ol failmcs at matriculation and in the university 
examinations indicate a gieat waste of efioit” Aftei noticing im- 
piov'cments in the unnei sides, the commission obseives: 

But the thcoiy that a university exists mainly, if not solely, to pass students 
through examinations still finds too laigc acceptance m India, and we wish that 
there wcic moie signs that the univeisitics leg.arded the tiaming ol broad-minded, 

* Sharp, Review, p 1 55 ^ Interim Report, p 345 Cf also pp 1 50-83 
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tolerant and self-reliant citizens as one of their primary functions They have been 
hampered in their work by bein^ over-crowded with students who are not fitted 
by capacity for university education and of whom many would be far more likely 
to succeed in other careers 

These words were written ten years after the close of our period. 
Since January, 1921, education has been entrusted to the charge of 
ministers in the major provinces The central government has stood 
aside. But the old problems are as formidable as ever. As regards 
financial obstacles, there is no reason to suppose that any parlia- 
mentary government in India, government in which one group would 
compete for popularity with another group, would care to raise money 
by fresh taxation. But the difficulties arc not only financial On 
28 January, 1926, a debate took place in the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi on a resolution moved by a private member requesting the 
central gov'ernment to investigate unemployment among the middle 
classes and suggest remedies The government was told that its duty 
was “to remove the causes of this discontent and grapple with this 
evil”; but the most notable contiibution to the discussion was the 
speech of Mr Bipin Chandra Pal, a Bengal nationalist leader, who 
frankly said that the mentality of the middle classes was very lai gely 
the cause of middle-class unemployment “We must change our social 
system, we must change oui system of education, and we must induce 
our young men not to avoid, even if they do detest, manual labour 
That IS the real difficulty ” Truer words were never spoken, but the 
assimilation of such ideas must be a slow and arduous process The 
solution of such problems rests with Indians themselves 

A feature of our own times has been the considerable growth in the 
number of Indian students who finish their education abroad and 
particularly in Britain It is improbable that in any year before 1880 
there were more than 100 in Europe. In 1894 there were 308, in 1907 
therewere78o, in 1921 therewere 1450, in 1929-30 theie were in Great 
Britain 1 76 1 , of whom 583 were entered on the books of the v arious 
Inns of Court The experience of such men, who are able to observe and 
examine educational and economic problems common to all nations, 
should be useful to their country There is plenty of idealism in India 
There is the enthusiasm for national or communal advance which in 
the field of education has led to the foundation of Hindu and Muslim 
universities There have been notable and strenuous enterprises such 
as Dr Rabindranath Tagore’s School at Bolpur and Mrs Besant’s 
Central Hindu College at Benares There is the Christian idealism of 
the missionaries , and what this can achieve on emergencies is shown 
by an incident of the war period 

All the stalls and schoob of the Punjab University and its colleges sent fewer men 
to fight than a single middle school of the Belgian Fianciscan fathers at Dalwal in 
the Salt Range, from which nine teachers and 95 boys, practically all who were of 
age and lit, were enlisted * 

* Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Ituha as I knew tt, p 228 
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If a considerable portion of Indian idealism could be persevenngly 
devoted to village uplift, what might not be achieved? Enthusiasm 
has often welled up here and there But it has frequently been spas- 
modic, impatient of careful deliberation, prone to hurry on rather 
than to make sure, to accept the show rather than the substanceA 
“We have now, as it were before us, in that vast congeries of peoples 
we call India, a long, slow march in uneven stages, through all the 
centuries from the fifth to the twentieth.” As Mr Mayhew writes,* 
the educational system established among these peoples by the British 
Government is not a natural or free expression of national life It is 
a rambling and unfinished house, showing signs everywhere of change 
of plans during construction, but, with all its defects, habitable and 
capable at any time of modification and expansion It has stimulated 
vitality of all kinds,* religious, commercial, social and political This 
vitality has brought unrest due, in the words of a Western-educated 
Hindu, “ to the deep-seated reason that people are throbbing with new 
sensations and groping their way from darkness to light” * The 
wiiter added that in the darkness Indians could not distinguish friend 
from foe, but that the day would come when there would be clearer 
vrsion ® 

The system initiated in 1854 has produced a long line of excellent 
public servants, of wi iters and public men acquainted not only with 
the English language but with English ideals and English methods; 
it has gone far to combat social evils and to develop the industrial and 
commercial resources of India In combination with the devoted 
efforts of the missionaries it has raised the hopes and enlarged the 
interests of sections of the people formerly sunk in social degradation, 
It has strongly stimulated the education of women and has opened the 
way to progressive self-government On the other hand, it cannot 
alter the physical facts of India, the blazing sun, the enervating rains, 
the climate which depresses physical energy, and, m the case of the 
vast peasant majority, activity of mind It has failed to spr-ead know- 
ledge far among the masses, and among that comparatively small 
minority who take readily to education, it has produced numbers of 
men who, disgusted with meagre rewards for years of laborious study, 
expect far too much from a government that has always been strug- 
gling with a gr eat variety of needs and calls, and has shrunk, as any 
government of India must always shrink, from imposing fiesh taxa- 
tion From the first, well-meant efforts produced mixed results, and 
expenditure was hampered by inadequate resources Psychological 
questions ofjsxtreme difficulty arose, remained, and have for years 

^ Cf InUrim Report of Statutory Commission^ chap xvii 

* Education of India^ p loi 

* Cf Bevan, Thoughts on Indian Discontents y p 54 

* Gobmda Das, Hinduism and India 

* Cf Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, chap xv, Darling, Rusticus 
loquitur, pp 9-1 1, 25, 6b, 180, 203 
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been greatly aggravated by political influences ' In the background 
all along has been “the eternal mystery of the East”, the segregating 
religious and social tiaditions of ages A tendency to revive and 
multiply the old patshalas and maktabs, separate schools on a com- 
munal basis, IS marked in certain piovinces to-day ^ Well might Lord 
Curzon say “What the future of Indian education may be neither 
you nor I can tell It is the futui e of the Indian race, in itself the most 
hazardous though absoibing of speculations” But to that gieat 
cause not only high-souled pionceis but numbers of our countiymen, 
“by the cause which they served unknown”, have devoted yeais of 
unobtrusive and impersonal activity “Tantus labor ne sit cassus '” 

^ Gf Be\an, ett pp io6, 144 

* Interim Report of Statutory Commission, pp igr^aoi 



CHAPTER XX 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SERVICES 

1858-1918 

“After all they are our servants. They are the servants of this 
government, engaged by this government through the secretaiy of 
state to administer British dependencies These words were spoken 
of the Indian Civil Service but apply also to the higher ranks of the 
other public services which throughout the period 1858—1918 con- 
stituted the frame of the Indian Government The present chapter 
will describe then organisation, trace their history, and describe the 
circumstances which eventually overshadowed their prospects 

The Indian Civil Service was formerly known as the covenanted 
civil service because it^ members entered into covenants originally 
with the East India Company and afterwards with the secretary of 
state m council It provides officers who fill those posts of general 
supervision which are commonly known as superior both in the 
general executive administration of British India, and in the adminis- 
tration ofjustice Its members also fill the higher posts in the govern- 
ment secietariats, in the political or diplomatic service (along with 
officers of the Indian Army), and in other departments Some aie 
nominated to serve on the various legislative councils All first learn 
their work in lower administrative posts 

The service deiivcs its constitution from vaiious acts of pailiament. 
Developed oiiginally out of the establishment of junior and senior 
merchants, factors and wi iters employed for purposes of trade by the 
East India Company, it first received statutoiy recognition in the East 
India Company Chaitci Act of 1793 which piovided that “all 
vacancies happening in any of the offices, places 01 employments m 
the civil line of the Company’s service in India should, subject to 
certain specified rcstiictions, be filled from among the Company’s 
civil SCI vants ” At fiist recruits underwent no period of probation 01 
training; then m 1800 Wellesley founded a college at Calcutta where 
young civil sei vants wcie to be instructed in literature, science and 
Oriental languages By his famous minute of 10 July, 1800, this great 
governor-generafput an end to “ the loose and in egulai system ” which 
he found m existence and maikcd out a fresh course to the great 
benefit of posterity Finally in 1806 the Company established an “East 
India College” at Hailcybury for the training for two years of youths 
who had received nominations ^ Admission lay with the directors who, 


^ Speech by Mr Acland in the flouse of Commons, Hansard, 15 June, 1922, p 624 
* Memorials of Hatleybttry College^ p 1 7 
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as a matter of courtesy, made over a pioportion of nominations to the 
Board of Conti ol Wellesley’s Calcutta college survived till 1854 as a 
language school for Bengal civil servants In 1853, when the maxi- 
mum age for admission to Haileybury was twenty-one, the question 
of the renewal of the East India Company’s charter came before 
parliament for the last time. Among other changes proposed by the 
president of the Board of Control, Sir Charles Wood, was the intro- 
duction of open competition, “a great experiment which would 
justify Itself by securing intellectual superiority while affording as 
good a chance as then existed of obtaining in successful candidates 
those qualities which no examination can test ” ^ Wood was warmly 
supported by Macaulay, who urged m the House of Commons * that 
even the character of the governor-general was less important than 
the character and spirit of the servants by whom the administration 
of India was earned on, and parliament resolved that admission to 
Haileybury and to the covenanted civil service should be open to all 
natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, whether European, Indian, or 
men of mixed race, who could establish their claim by success in 
competitne examinations held in England under regulations framed 
by the Board of Control That body, advised bv a distinguished com- 
mittee presided over by Macaulay, decided that endeavours should 
be made to secure candidates between eighteen and twenty-three 
years of age who had received the best and most liberal education 
obtainable in this country Successful candidates were to pass through 
a period of probation before appointment The first batch went to 
Haileybury, but this fine college was soon consideied to have served 
Its purpose and was closed by an act of 1855 with effect from 
31 January, 1858, when the Mutiny was in full swing By section 32 
of the Government of India Act of 1858 the power of regulating 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service was made over to the secre- 
tary of state in council who would act with the advice and assistance 
of Her Majesty’s civil service commissioners The competitive prin- 
ciple was reaffirmed In 1859 the maximum age for admission was 
lowered to twenty-two and a year’s probation in England was pre- 
senbed for selected candidates ® 

On fijune, 1861, Wood, now secretary of state for India, introduced 
a measure which became law under the title of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Vic c. 54) Its object was to legalise 
certain appointments to civil posts which had in the past been made 
in contravention of the act of 1 793 Annexations of territories, growth 
in population, increasing resort to the law courts, had compelled the 
appointment of military officers, domiciled Europeans, Eurasians and 
Indians, to posts which, under the statute of 1793, should have been 

* Hansard, 3 June, 1853, cxxvii, 1158 * Idem, 24 June, i8'-,3, rxxviii, 745 

* See p 13, Selection and Training of Candidates for the Indian Civil Service (H M Stationery 
Office). 1876 
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held by covenanted civil servants.' Such appointments must now be 
legalised and should be legally permissible in future. Lord Stanley, 
Wood’s predecessor in office, supported this proposal but emphasised* 
the importance of not diminishing the value of appointments to the 
civil service to such an extent as to deter men of intelligence and 
ability from joining it and thus raising men less intelligent and able 
“to a position in life to which they were not equal” Neither must 
there be openings for jobbery Parliament decided that the bill should 
include a schedule of offices reserved exclusively for civil servants 
except in cases where the governor-general in council, for special 
reasons, desired to appoint other persons who must have resided in 
India for at least seven years These exceptional appointments would 
require confirmation by the secretary of state and a majority of his 
council called together to consider each case Parliament, at the same 
time, declared its adherence to the principle laid down by the Charter 
Act of 1833, and reiterated in Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 1858, 
that “no native of India by reason only of religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, 01 any of them, would be disabled from holding any 
office or employment under the Company” 

The appointments entered in the schedule of the statute of 1861 as 
exclusively reserved for covenanted civil servants weie almost en- 
tirely posts in the older or regulation provinces, but later orders, 
passed in 1876 by the secretary of state in council, directed that the 
privileges conferred by statute in regulation provinces should be 
extended mutatis mutandis to non-regulation provinces also * 

At first no fee was charged foi admission to competitions for the 
Indian Civil Service British competitors gradually increased From 
1866 the maximum age for admission was lowered to twenty-one, and 
probationers passed through a special two-years’ course at an approved 
university The total numbei of competitors rose from 154 for eighty 
vacancies in i860 to 284 for fifty-two vacancies in 1865, and 325 for 
forty vacancies in 1870 In that year there were seven Indian com- 
petitors, of whom one was successful In 1869 three Indians had been 
successful, all Bengalis Indian aspirants had in those days to brave 
serious social obstacles in their own country The late Sir Surendranath 
Baneijee, who competed m 1869, observes in his memoirs* 

I Started for England on March 3, 1868 with Romesh Chandar Dutt and Bihari 
Gupta We weie all young, in our teens, and a visit to England was a more 
serious affaii then than it is now It not only meant absence from home and those 
near and dear to one for a number of years, but there was the grim prospect of 
social ostracism, which for all practical purposes has now happily passed away 
We all three had to make our arrangements in secret, as if we weie engaged in some 
nefarious plot*of which the world snould know nothing 

In such circumstances Indians weie naturally very slow to come 
forward The pioneers were Hindus and belonged to the ^‘English- 

^ Hansard, n xiii, ^ Idem^ cixnr, 665-6 

5 C"f pp 76-7, supra * Banerjee, \ Nation in the Making y p 10 
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educated” class in the piesidency provinces which contained the 
great seaports The paucity of candidates caused searchings of heart 
among the members of John Lawrence’s government, which estab- 
lished nine scholarships in 1868, each of the annual value of ^ioo, 
tenable in Great Britain, with a view to encourage natives of India 
“to resort more freely to England foi the purpose of perfecting their 
education, and of studying for the vaiious learned professions or for 
the civil and other services in India” The scholarships were to be 
awarded partly on the results of competition and partly on nomina- 
tion of duly qualified persons This somewhat paltry expedient did 
not commend itself to the Duke of Argyll who was then sccietary of 
state 

He was, however, seiiously concerned at the failure of the existing 
system to make good the pledges of 1833 and 1858, and stated in 
parliament on 1 1 March, 1869, that he had always felt that the com- 
petitive system, as by law established, rendered nugatory the ptomises 
of 1833 ^ Lord Houghton observed that the dcclaiation, which stated 
that the government of India would be conducted without reference 
to differences ofiace, was magnificent but had hitherto been futile;* 
and the duke leplied that while the queen’s proclamation of 1858 
contained declarations of principle which had been found exceedingly 
inconvenient in practice and had been quoted against us in cases to 
which they were not meant to apply, the pledges of 1833 must be 
honoured as far as possible Eventually it W4IS provided by section 6 
of the Government of India Act of 1870 (33 Vie c 3) that nothing in 
any act of pailiamcnt or other law now in foicc in India 

should restrain the authorities by whom apjx)iiitm< nls were made to offices, 
places and employments in the rovenanted civil service, from appointinq a native 
of India to anv such place, office or employment although such native should not 
have been admitted to the civil service in the manner already prcscribcnl by law 

Appointments of this kind would, however, be subject to such lulcs 
as might be from time to time presciibed by the governor-genci.il 
in council and sanctioned by the secretary of state in council with 
the concurrence of a majority of members present For the purpose 
of this act the words “natives of India” would include .iny person 
born or domiciled within Her M.ajesty’s dominions m India and not 
established there for temporary puiposes only, and “the governoi- 
general in council would define and limit from tunc to time the 
qualifications of natives of India thus expressed” 

Some years elapsed before agreement was reached between the 
Indian and the home authorities as to the rules which were icquisitc 
to give effect to this section The former desired to prescribe a tei m 
of government service in the higher ranks of subordinate employ as 
the main qualification of such appointments, the latter wished to 

* Hansard, rxov, 1060 • Idem^ rxr iv, 1079 
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Intel pret the statute in a broader sense In 1875 revised rules were 
drawn up by Lord Northbrook’s government and were sanctioned in 
London as a tentative measure But these proved unsatisfactory and 
gave place to other rules framed by Lord Lytton’s government, which 
ordained that a proportion not exceeding one-sixth of the total number 
of covenanted civil servants appointed in any year by the secretary of 
state should be natives selected m India by the local governments 
subject to the approval of the governor-general in council. Selected 
candidates should, save in exceptional circumstances, be on probation 
for two years In a resolution, dated 24 December, 1879, the Govern- 
ment of India stated that appointments under the rules would generally 
be confined to 

youn^ men of good family and social position possessed of fair abilities and educa- 
tion, to whom the oflices which were open to them m the uncovenanted service 
had not proved sufficient inducement to come foiward for employment 

The nominees wei c called “statutory civil servants” Sixty-nine were 
nominated in after years, but, generally speaking, did not possess 
sufficient educational qualifications and were often found unequal to 
their lesponsibihties 

Below the covenanted was a large “uncovenanted” civil service. 
This term was purely technical It excluded mihtaiy officers in civil 
employ and embraced the very large number of public seivants 
recruited in India, who filled executive and judicial charges not 
0( copied by militai y officci s 01 1 esei ved for members of the covenanted 
civil service The service c.ime so far down in the administrative scale 
that the term “uncovenanted” was often employed in a derogatory 
sense Its members in the regulation provinces were almost entirely 
debarred from admrssron to posts usuallv held by mcmbeis of the 
Indran Civil Servue But in the non-regulation provinces some un- 
(ovenanted officers of British descent were, like military officers, 
employed alongside of covenanted civil seivants They were selected 
either because the tracts in question weie in a disturbed state and 
unfit for methods of long-established administration, or on account 
of then peciili.u knowledge and experience Except in matters of 
pension they were treated practically on an equality with their 
(ovenanted colleagues, but were debarred by the operation of the 
statute of 1861 from holding the posts of secretary and junior secretary 
to the lo( al government and were in practice very seldom appointed 
to the highest judicial offices As the country became more and more 
settled, the practice of appointing militai'y and uncovenanted officeis 
to higher posts ordinarily held by covenanted civil servants fell into 
disuse; and in 1876 it was definitely abandoned in the case of Oudh, 
the Central Provinces, non-regulation aieas in Bengal, and the North- 
Western Provinces It was abolished in Sind in 1885, in the Panjab 
in 1903, and in Assam in 1907 
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A small minority of the large number of uncovenanted civil servants 
held superior posts The majority consisted of natives of India 1 e- 
cruited in the various provinces by the local governments under a 
system of nomination, tempered m some cases by qualifying examina- 
tions and probationary periods Candidates for executive appoint- 
ments had to possess minimum educational qualifications attested by 
certificates of success in examinations conducted by universities or the 
educational departments Candidates for the judicial line had to be 
either bachelors of law of some university or accredited pleaders or 
advocates 

In 1853 It had been stated in the House of Commons that the 
universal rule and practice in Indian administiation was “native 
agency and European supeiintendence” ^ This was still the practice 
between 1858 and 1886, but all the time Western education was 
spreading, and with its expansion was teaching Indians to feci their 
way toward highci spheics and to complain because the ways of 
approach were narrow 

An illuminating account of the early histoiy of the police is con- 
tained in the report of the commission appointed by Lord Cm zon’s 
government in 1902 The oiganisation of the force in the various 
provinces within our period was the result of a comprehensive 
enquiry made in i860 by a committee appointed by the Government 
of India which embodied its recommendations, whei e approv ed, in 
various acts of the governor-general’s legislative council The force 
was to receive a semi-militar\ training from its officeis and was to be 
subject to general control b\ the distiict magistrates and the local 
governments It was charged with the maintenance of law and order 
and the detection of ciime Its chief officers in each province would 
be inspector-generals assisted by two or more deputies, and their 
subordinates would be district superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents The force was soon established , the district superintendents 
were invariably British, and in the more important charges were given 
British assistant superintendents For some years the higher grades 
of the force were mainly recruited from the commissioned ranks of 
the army; but this practice was repugnant to the military authorities, 
and gradually gave place to recruitment in India by nomination But 
from the year 1893 the superior ranks were recruited mainly in 
England by competitive examination for which Europeans alone were 
eligible, and in a minor degree by appointments in India under a 
combined system of nomination and examination which included 
Indians The age of admission in England was seventeen to nineteen 

Up to the year 1870 engineers for the public works department had 
been furnished from the corps of the Royal Engineers, from civil 
engineers appointed in England* after competitive examination or 

^ Sir J W Hogg, Hansard, 3 June, 1853, fxxviii, 1270 

* Cf Impertal Gazetteer of Indta^ iv, 319 
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special selection, and from qualified students of Indian engineering 
colleges The Thomason College at Rurki, opened in 1848, began to 
furnish engineers to the department in 1850 The Poona Civil En- 
gineering College, established in 1854 for the education of subordinates 
for the Bombay public works department, developed in 1865 into a 
college of science at Poona affiliated to the Bombay University and 
educating candidates for an engineering degree The Madras Civil 
Engineering College, affiliated to the Madras University in 1877, also 
prepared students for engineering degrees In England the Royal 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill was established in 1871 for the 
education of civil enginccis for service in the Indian public works 
depai tment The age of admission was seventeen to twenty-one, and 
the course lasted three years As students began to pass out of 
Cooper’s Hill in sufficient numbers, the recruitment of civil engineers 
from* other sources gradually ceased m England In 1876 Lord 
Salisbury, then secretary of state, wrote that, as the European portion 
of the supeiior public works establishments was provided through 
Cooper’s Hill, the Indian engineering colleges might be regarded as 
paiticularly intended for natives of India. Eventually it was decided 
that of thirty recruits appointed in 1885, 1886 and 1887, nine were to 
be taken from Indian colleges, fifteen from Cooper’s Hill, and six from 
the Royal Engineeis 

The woik of the public works department was distributed among 
three blanches (a) “General” which was subdivided into “Roads 
and Buildings ” and “ Irrigation ”, (b) State Railways and (r) Accounts 
Each branch included an upper and a lowei suboi dinate establishment 

The finance depai tment was directly conti oiled by the Gov ernment 
of India Officers of its superior staff wcie liable for employment in 
any province The functions of the department were to biing to 
account and audit the expendituie of all branches of the civil ad- 
ministration and to deal with questions relating to paper currency, 
loan operations and coinage The nine accountants-general of pro- 
vinces were treasureis of charitable endowments and responsible for 
the propel check by officeis of their department of the accounts of 
such local bodies as district and municipal boards They further 
supervised the movements of funds from one district treasury to 
another, and weie themselves subordinate to a comptroller and 
auditor-general The whole supeiior staff of the department num- 
bered 172 Below this staff were chief superintencients and chief 
accountants Up to the year 1899, while the higher posts were 
gcneially filled bv trained members of the Indian Civil Service, the 
remainder weie filled wholly in India Then it was found that the 
local supply of suitably qualified Europeans and Eurasians was in- 
sufficient, and It was decided that at least four out of nine vacancies 
should be filled by recruitment in England In 1909 it was arranged 
that half the vacancies should be reserved for natives of India. 
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In 1847 Dr Gibson was appointed conservator of forests in Bombay, 
and in 1856 Dr Cleghorn received a similar appointment in Madras; 
but although both these officers impressed on their governments the 
phvsical value of the forests and the necessity of carefully preventing 
denudation of the hills in the interest of the water supply of the 
country, forest conservancy was for some time regarded mainly as a 
direct soui ce of revenue to the state. ^ After the annexation of Pegu, 
however. Lord Dalhousie, seeing that fine forests stood m danger of 
reckless spoliation by private individuals, inaugurated a preventive 
policy In 1856 Dietrich Brandis was summoned fiom Germany to 
be superintendent of forests in Pegu and remained there till 1862, 
organising foiest management He was then placed on special duty 
to do the same in India, and in 1864 was appointed inspector-general 
of forests to the central government To him and to his successors and 
pupils, Schlich and Ribbentrop, is due primarily the credit of or- 
ganising the forest department, and the introduction of methods of 
management adopted from the best European schools. 

In 1865 the first Indian Forest Act was planned to provide for the 
protection and efficient management of the government forests In 
1866 Brandis proceeded to England to arrange for the recruitment of 
forest officeis who were to be trained in the schools of France and 
Germany, where scientific foiestry was far more advanced than it was 
in England From 1 885 to 1 905 forest probationers studied at Cooper’s 
Hill, supplementing their courses bv continental tours Up to 1905 
they were selected by competitive examination, but from 1905 on- 
waid, candidates for examination failing, appointments were made 
by a selection committee appointed by the India Office The forest 
department was controlled bv conservators (chief officers of provinces 
or parts of provinces) , deputv-consci vators in charge of forest divisions, 
and assistant conservators of two grades in chai gc of forest subdivisions 
All these officers were British and under them was an Indian executive 
staff consisting of sub-assistant conservators, rangcis, foresters and 
forest guards The management of forests was committed to the local 
governments, but the head of the department was the inspector- 
general for the Government of India 

The growth of the department of public instiuction has already 
been traced ® The control of other departments (jail, postal, tele- 
graphs, survev, salt, excise, opium, meteorological, registration, 
archaeological, customs, mint, geological survey, agricultural) rested 
in British hands Generally speaking these departments were recruited 
in India, but they were often presided over by an officer selected from 
one of the services recruited in England We must pass on to that 
distinguished service which has been truly called the pivot of all the 
others ® 


* Imp Gaz in, 107-8 * P supra 

* Speech by Mr Montagu to the British Medical Association 
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The Indian Medical Service was primarily military, but lent a large 
proportion of its officers to the civil administration In times of 
emergency these officers could be recalled to military duty, and 
during the war few were left in civil employ. Medical officers in civil 
employ were responsible for the administration and inspection of the 
hospitals and dispensaries established m every distiict, foi medico- 
legal work connected with the administration ol justice, for attendance 
on government servants and for examination of candidates for public 
employment They were also responsible for jails and the care of the 
public health Each province possessed its inspector-general of civil 
hospitals or suigcon-geneial, and its inspcc toi -general of jails, who 
weie always selected officers of the Indian Medical Scivice These 
provincial chiefs worked under the local goveinmeuts, subject to the 
supervision of a directoi-gcncial who was posted to the headquaiteis 
of the central government Under the inspectois-geneial of civil 
hospitals and suigcons-general weic the “civil surgeons”, one of 
whom in each district pi esided ovci a staff of assistant and sub-assistant 
suigeons Woiking mainly through these civil surgeons, the Indian 
Medical Service not only gallantlv combated many a devastating 
epidemic, but educated India in the preservation of public health and 
in the theory and piacticc of Western medicine Its officers have 
prevented immeasurable suffering <ind saved countless lives “No less 
than 34 have gained the blue iibbon of the scientific world, the 
fellowship of the Royal Society 

The statutory civil seivicc had proved a failuie as a means of 
admitting Indians to the higher services It seemed piobable that as 
years went on and contact between India and England increased, 
more Indians would enter the civil service through the door of the 
competitive examination in London As regards British peisonnel, 
the competitive system had pi oved a conspicuous success The average 
yeaily numbei of candidates had fallen decidedly after 1870, partly 
pel haps in consequence ol the legislation of that year already men- 
tioned, but piincipally because fiom 1871 onwaids an examination 
lee of was demanded of every candidate Up to that yeai no fee 
had been claimed In then seventeenth annual report the civil service 
commissioncis stated that the diminution was “not so much in the 
class of competitors as in the numbei, pieviously considciable, of 
those who picsented themselves without sufficient piepaiation to 
warrant ,iny hope of success” In 1878 the maximum limit of age for 
admission was i educed to nineteen, and the piobationaiy pciiod was 
faxed at two ycais to be spent 111 some umvcisity or college approved 
by the sec retary of state The object of the change was to bung selected 
candidates earlier to then life’s work. All along the question was how 
to attract the best men possible and how best to fit them foi active 
duties. It was, howcvei, soon appaicnt that the lower age limits 

^ Report of the Committee on the reorganisation of the Itidum Medical Services, 19191 p 19 
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pressed hardly on Indian candidates, and the age was raised to 21-23 
from 1892 to 1905, and to 22-24 fiom 1906 onwards When the last 
change was made the examination was amalgamated with that for 
the home civil service, successful candidates being allowed to state 
their preference for either Throughout the period 1871 to 1914 the 
total number of competitors remained fairly constant while the Indian 
contingent increased very slowly, as is evident from the following 
figures . 


Year 

Vacancies 

Candidates 

Indian 

candidates 

Successful 

Indians 

1870 

40 

332 

7 

1 

1880 

27 

182 

2 

0 

1890 

47 

205 

10 

5 

1900 

52 

213 

17 

2 

1910 

bo 

184 

20 

I 

I9H 

53 


2b 

^ . 


The highest number of candidates in any year between 1871 and 1914 
was 237 for 68 vacancies in 1897 ^ 

In December, 1885, the first Indian National Gongiess met at 
Bombay and demanded that simultaneous examinations should be 
established in India and in England for admission to the covenanted 
civil service The demand aiose from the Hindu and Paisi pio- 
fessional and literary classes The Muhammadans, as a community, 
were for years strongly opposed to it Conscious of their inferioiity 
to the Hindus in numbers, wealth and education, they regarded the 
congress as aiming in fact at the establishment of a Hindu monopoly 
of posts and power Sayyid Ahmad, their leadei , expressed his views 
in trenchant language 

If government want to give over the internal rule of the country from its own 
hands into those of the people of India, then we will present a petition that, before 
doing so, she pass a law of competitive examination, namely that that nation which 
passes first in this competition be given the rule ol the country, but that in this 
competition we be given the pen of our ancestors which is in fact the true pen foi 
writing the decrees of sovereignty * 

In order to find a solution for the pioblem Lord Dufferin’s govern- 
ment m 1 886 appointed a public services commission under Sir Charles 
Aitchison, lieutenant-governor of the Panjab The fifteen members 
included four Hindu and two Muhammadan gentlemen of high status 
Of the British members five belonged to the covenanted civil sei vice, 
one to the uncovenanted civil service, two were British non-officials, 
and one had been chief justice of the Madras High Court of Judica- 
ture Broadly speaking, the object of this commission was to devise 
a scheme which might reasonably be “hoped to possess the necessary 
elements of finality and to do full j'ustice to the claims of natives of 

^ I am indebted to the civil service commissioners for this information 

* Speiches and letters of Sir Saiyxd Ahmad, Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 1888, Mahmud, 
Bntwi Education in India, chap xxx 
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India to higher and more extensive employment in the public service ” 
The commission rejected the idea of altering the system of admission 
to the covenanted civil service It had been understood that the 
entrance examination was to bear a distinctly English character, and 
to constitute a test of English qualifications The most natural ar- 
rangement, therefore, was that this examination should be held in 
England, the centre of the educational system on which it was based. 
The commission advised abolition of the system of filling appoint- 
ments by means of the statutory civil service which had failed to fulfil 
the expectations anticipated from it and was “condemned for suffi- 
ciently good reasons not only by particular sections of the native 
community but also by the very large majority of officials, both 
European and native, who had enjoyed practical experience of its 
workings ” The attempt to confine the selection to young men of rank 
audio attract to tlie seivice men combining high social position with 
the requisite educational and intellectual qualifications had failed 
A similar lesult would almost necessarily follow upon any attempt 
“to engraft on a superioi and imported service recruited m such a 
mannci as to secuie the highest possible English qualifications a 
system based on othci piinciples and designed to meet a wholly 
diffeicnt object” The commission proposed to 1 educe the list of 
scheduled posts leseixed by the act of 1861 foi members of the 
cosenanted tivil service and to tiansfer a certain number of these 
posts to a local scivicc which would be called “the piovmcial civil 
service” and would be separately recruited in every province 
Appointments to the transfci red judicial posts woidd be on account 
of merit and ability proved either m the public service or in practice 
at the Indian bar , appointments to executive offices would be on 
account of exceptional merit and ability already shown m the public 
service The scrv'iccs would no longer be termed covenanted and 
uncovenanted but imperial and provincial Below the provincial 
service would be a “subordinate civil servnee” from which it would 
be par tly 1 cci uitcd But its executive branch would also be recruited 
by competitive examination, wherever not inexpedient, and its 
judicial branch would be largely filled by selected barristers, advocates 
or pleaders The salaries of members of the provincial civil service 
would be fixed on iiidepcndciit grounds, and would hav'e no relation 
to those attached to appointments in the imperial civil service The 
commission suggested tire formation, where possible, of a provincial 
branch in each department of the public service, public works, police, 
forests and the test Substantial effect was given to this scheme, the 
sccretaiy ofsfate directing that the covenanted civil service should be 
known in future as “the Civil Service of India” and that each branch 
of the provincial civil service should be called by the name of the 
particular province to which it belonged ^ A certain proportion of 

* Dispatch, I a September, 1889 
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public offices reserved for the civil scivice of India and afterwards 
termed “listed posts”, would in each piovince be enteied on a list as 
open to the new provincial service Rules must be fi amed and issued, 
undei sanction of the secietary of state, which would cmpowei local 
governments to bestow any listed post upon a native of India All this 
was done; and the local governments were oidered to fill one-sixth 
of the offices hitherto leserved for the Indian Civil Service with 
provincial seivants when the claims of existing statutory civil servants 
had been satisfied The numbei of civil sci vaiits recruited in England 
had already been i educed so as not to fill more than five-sixths of the 
reserved appointments After consulting the local goveinments the 
Government of India decided to hstninety-thi ec posts, this figuie being 
considered suitable for meeting reasonable requiiements It would 
be w Diked up to after satisfying the claims of officeis already in the 
service and would be liable to expansion 

Thiity years later anothei public sei vices commission stated that 
the leforms leconimendcd by their predecessois 111 1886, while failing 
to satisfy Indian aspirations for employment of tlie higliei type, “had 
undoubtedly resulted 111 a great inipiovementin the standaid of every 
seivice” Geneially speaking, officeis piomoted fiom the provincial 
civil services to hold Indian Civil Service posts had done efficient 
work But 

the inferiority of status and social position which had always been attached to the 
provuicial services, aggravated to some extent by subsequent changes, had been 
felt by the Indian public as a real grievance, particularly in the ease of the inoie 
important services such as the e ivil, cxiucational and public works 

The Gov'ernment of India had just completed leorganisation of the 
public services in accordance with the orders finally passed on the 
lecommendalions of the commission of 1886-7, when on 22 June, 
1893, they were requested by Lord Kimberley, then secretai y of state, 
to consider a resolution passed by the House of Commons on the 2nd 
of that month in favour of the establishment of simultaneous examina- 
tions 111 England and India for admission to the Indian Civil Service, 
all competitois “to be finally classed in one list according to merit” 
In transmitting the resolution to India, Lord Kimbeiley jiointed out 
the necessity of always retaining an aciecjuate number of Europeans 
in the service Lord Lansdowne’s government replied on the ist of 
the following November, after consulting the piovmcial administra- 
tions Their letter, which was laid before parliament,^ dealt fully and 
frankly with the important issues involved Qiioting the opinions of 
notable administratois, they maintained that matciial lecluction of 
the European staff then employed was incompatible with the safety 
of British rule 


‘ Pari Papers, 1894, Accounts (lo), lx, i-iio 
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Sir Charles Crosthwaite, lieutenant-governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, had observed 

It IS a great mistake to suppose that British India has arrived at a stage where 
nothing but smooth progress need be anticipated, or to think that the principles of 
law and order have penetrated the minds of the people so deeply that the English 
element in the civil government may be safely diminished We know little of what 
IS below the surface, but we know enough, even without the teaching of recent 
events here, in Bombay, and in Rangoon, to be sure that this is not a true estimate 
ot the situation It is instructive to observe that during the late riots in Bombay 
native papers like the Hindu Patriot^ while demanding in one column a larger share 
of administrative appointments for then fellow-countrymen, "were calling out in 
anothei column of the same issue against the government for not having more 
European police officers in Bombay What is desired by them is that the British 
Governme nt should hold the country, while they administer it ' 

The writer laid stress on the existence of strong Muhammadan 
opposition to any such arrangement Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
hcutenant-govcrnoi of the Panjab, had said 

Biilish rule brought this country out of a state of chaos, the horrors of which it 
would be difficult for a stay-at-home resident of Europe in the nineteenth century 
adeejuately to lealise, and if the grasp of the Biitish power were relaxed even for 
a brief moment over any part of the countiy, chaos with all its honors would come 
again Englishmen, even Englishmen who spend their lives in India, are not given 
to reflecting much on this, and I doubt whethei many natives of the country 
nowadays think of it though it was a good deal present to the minds of the people 
of the Punjab when I first came to India 1 he fact is that we have now had 35 years 
of internal peace unbioken except bv petty local disturbances, and we have begun 
to flatter oui selves into the belief that our position in this country is absolutely 
unassailable, but as a matter of fact u is not so It is, and always will be, liable to 
disastrous shocks from which it might take a long time to recover, and although 
this IS not a pleasant subjc'ct of ic flection to us, with our national vanity and our 
tendency to optimism, the moie completely we lealise it the better 

The vviitei pointed out that apait from the danger of religious riots 
theie were always to be found m many parts of India predatory classes 
ready to bieak out whenever British admimsti ation might be tem- 
poiarily relaxed or British control disorganised He observed that it 
was a mistake to suppose that the substitution of Indian for British 
admimsti ators would be popular with the masses, its popularity 
would be limited to the advanced Indians, a small fraction of the 
population 2 

Lord Lansdowne’s government reported that the government of 
Madr*is alone advocated the principle of the resolution, observing tliat 
in special emergencies, local disturbances and the like, Indians en- 
tering the civil service might possibly be found wanting, but the mis- 
chief thus arisijrg could in present circumstances quickly be repaired. 
“This”, said the Government of India, “might represent the state of 
things in the tianquil province of Madras, but the conditions of other 
parts of India weie far different’’ They went on to urge that a 

* Pari Papers, ilk)4, Accounts (10), i x, 39 

* Idem, pp 4Ci 55 Cf Mahmud, History of English Education in India, pp 182-7 
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system of unrestricted competition in examination would not only 
dangerously weaken the Biitish element in the civil service but would 
also practically exclude from the service Muhammadans, Sikhs and 
other races accustomed to rule by tradition and possessed of excep- 
tional strengtli of character, but deficient in literary education The 
natives, moreover, of one part of India would from their dispositions, 
ways and habits, be ill-fitted to discharge the duties of civil officers in 
another part As fai as Indians generally wei e concerned, probation 
by actual employment formed a competitive examination of the best 
kind Much misapprehension apparently prevailed as to the extent 
to which natives of India were already employed in responsible 
executive and judicial offices Taking the years 1870, 1881 and 1893 
as conv'^enient points fiom which the pi ogress of the scheme foi the 
more liberal employment of Indians could be reviewed, the first 
because it was the yeai when recruitment for the Indian Civil Service 
was reduced by one-sixth, the following figui cs were significant • 


The Covenanted^ Ctinl Service 


1870 

1881 

1893 

(i) Covenanted Civilians 


890 

900 

898 

(2) Military, Uncovenanted and Statutory Civilians 

331 

221 

2ib 

The Provincial Service 

Total 

12^1 

I I 2 I 

1 1 14 

( I ) Executive Branch 


<•,76 

726 

10 p 

(2) Judicial Branch 


r ,83 

679 

707 


Total 


1403 

1 82 7 

The Subordinate Service 


962 

1368 

1908 


It must be remembered that between 1881 and 1893 the annexation 
of Upper Burma had entailed a considerable demand for covenanted 
officers, and that the inevitable inciease of public business which had 
occurred in twenty-three years had called for reinforcements in almost 
every branch of the administration, yet the whole strength of the 
covenanted service (including mihtaiy and uncovenanted and 
“statutory” civilians, holding covenanted posts) was now seven less 
than in the formei year and 107 less than in 1870 The numbei of 
covenanted civil servants would have been fuithcr reduced but for 
a process, which had been going on since 1870, of substituting, in 
the interests of gieater efficiency, covenanted for military and un- 
covenanted officers in the non-icgulation jirovinces The European 
service was now at its minimum strength, and no further reduction 
would be practicable for some years to come In the event, however, 
of experience showing that in any province, at any time, the number 
of high Indian officers might safely be im reased, the best course would 
be to proceed under the statute of 1870 and on the lines of the changes 
recently accomplished Seventy-four of the 898 (ovciitinltd (ivil 
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servants were employed in special departments not concerned with 
the general judicial and executive administration of the country; 
ninety-three covenanted posts had just been assigned to the provincial 
service; thus the cadre of posts at present reserved for Indian civil 
servants and military officers was only 731 In the frontier provinces, 
the Panjab, Burma and Assam, one-fourth of the covenanted posts 
were reserved for military officers of special experience On the 
quality of this small number of men depended the quiet and orderly 
government of 217 J millions of people, inhabiting 943,000 square 
miles of territory Upon these men, and not immediately on military 
force, British rule rested ^ 

The views expressed in this dispatch prevailed with Her Majesty’s 
government The secretary of state, Mr H H Fowler, decided that 
by far the best way of meeting the legitimate claims and aspirations 
of Indians was to bestow such of the higher posts as could be made 
available for them “on those who distinguish themselves by their 
capacity and trustworthiness in the peiformance of subordinate 
duties ” There wei e insuperable objeetions to the establishment of a 
system of simultaneous examination^ ^ 

Early m the ’nineties an increasing fall m the exchange value of the 
rupee necessitated the consideration of measures for the reform of the 
cuiiency and inflicted considerable hardship upon European officers 
in the imperial services In 1893 the government of Lord Lansdowne, 
with the consent of the secretary of state, deciding that a remedy must 
be applied, ordered that exchange compensation allowance should 
be paid to every Euiopean and Anglo-Indian officci of the govern- 
ment, not being a statutory native of India, to be calculated on the 
difTcrence between the gold value of half his salary at the market rate 
of exchange and its value at a privileged rate, which for the time was 
fixed at i^ Qd per rupee, and was limited to a sum not exceeding in 
any quarter the amount of rupees by which ^£^250 conveited at the 
privileged rate fell short of the equivalent of ;£^2'jO converted at a 
market rate In time the exchange value of the rupee settled down to 
If approximately, so the concession repiesented an addition of 
6 \ pet cent to all salaties of Rs 2222 a month and under To sahancs 
in excess of this amount a fixed monthly addition of Rs 138 14 3 
was made The whole arrangement went some way, but only some 
way, to relieve the growing difficulties which a falling 1 upee and rising 
prices were bringing to those numerous servants of the government 
who were under the necessity of making rcgulat remittances to England 
for the maintejiancc of then families 

In the pel lod 1 894-1905 the woi k of the services became increasingly 
complex and aiduous The population of India was fast rising; trade 
and commeice were glowing, education was extending; contact with 
lingland was increasing; political agitation was beginning to produce 

* Pari Papers, i8of> Accounts * Public Dispatch, iq April, 1804. 
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unrest. India was visited with devastating plague epidemics and 
attacked by three famines, one resulting from a drought of an extent 
and intensity unknown for two centuries The services responded 
keenly to the needs of difficult occasions and to the quickening in- 
fluence of Lord Curzon’s ardent spirit. 

He regarded police reform as “one of the most urgent needs of 
Indian administration” ^ With the approval of the secretary of state, 
his government on 9 July, 1902, appointed a commission which was 
presided over by the late Sir Andrew Fraser and reported on 30 May, 
1903, that throughout India the police-force was in a most unsatis- 
factory condition and that abuses were common everywhere, in- 
volving injury to the people and discredit to the government Radical 
reforms were urgently necessary and would be costly because the 
department had hitherto been starved. 

The commissioners unanimously recommended that the pay' of all 
ranks should be raised It was impossible to expect honest and faithful 
service from low-paid inspectors and constables subject to great 
temptations It was equally futile to attract high-class recruits from 
England foi the higher grades, by the offer of meagre salaries and 
prospects After considering this and other beneficial suggestions, the 
Government of India decreed on 21 March, 1905, that in future the 
force should consist of an imperial bianch recruited in Europe and 
provincial branches recruited in India The formei would be known 
as the “Indian Police Service” It was intended for supervision and 
would contain only so many officers as were required to fill the 
supenntendentships of the districts and posts of equivalent or higher 
standing, and to supply a leave and training reserve of assistant super- 
intendents Provincial services of deputy-superintendents would be 
recruited to carry on the less important duties of administration. 
Promotion from them to supenntendentships in the Indian Police 
Service would only be given as a reward for special meiit to selected 
individuals The ordinary method of recruitment for the Indian 
Police Service would be by competitive examination in London 
Candidates must be above nineteen and under twenty-one years of 
age Every candidate must be a British subject of European descent, 
and at the time of his birth his father must have been a British subject 
either natural-born or naturalised in the United Kingdom In ex- 
ceptional cases, on the special recommendation of a local government, 
the governor-general m council could make direct appointments to 
the police service from amongst Europeans domiciled in India, in- 
cluding those of imxed descent, subject to the condition that the 
candidate put forward had attained an adequate standard of educa- 
tional qualifications This power, however, was seldom exercised. 
Candidates successful in the competitive examination in England 
would leave that country at once for India where they would undergo 

^ Fourth Budget Speech, Raleigh, Curzon in Indta^ p 104 
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two years of probation and training After succv,^^*v.lly passing through 
this ordeal they would be posted to district work 
The police-force and its armed reserves were increased, in order to 
render them more capable of preserving internal peace if the country 
were at war. A “Department of Grirmnal Intelligence” was created 
which was charged with the duty of investigating special forms of 
crime, including political offences, and took the place of the obsolete 
“Thagi and Dacoity Department”. When speaking on his last budget. 
Lord Curzon summed up his ideas and answered his ciitics in these 
words 

There is entered in the budget the sum of 50 lakhs for police reform That is only 
an instalment and a beginning We accept with slight modifications the full recem- 
mendation of the committee and we intend to carry out their programme We 
want a police force which is free from the temptation to corruption and iniquity, 
and which must therefore be reasonably well paid, which must be intelligent, and 
orderly and efficient, and which will make its motto protc ction instead of oppression 
I confess that my heart breaks within me when I see long diatribes upon how many 
natives are getting employment under the new system and how many Europeans 
The police force m India must be an overwhelmingly nativ c force , and I would 
make it representative of the best elements m native character and native life 
Equally must it have a European supervising element, and let this also be of the 
best But do not let us proceed to reckon one against the other, and contend as to 
who loses and who gams The sole object of all of us ought to be the good of the 
country and the protection of the people * 

Seven years later the police were again the subject of special 
enquiry. The verdict of another public services commission, whose 
report was published in 1917, was that the police reforms of 1905 had 
been “on the whole successful, but that hardly sufficient time had 
elapsed thoroughly to test their efficiency” Within these seven years, 
however, in various provinces, the police of all ranks had been called 
to deal with subterranean revolutionary conspiracy and had acquitted 
themselves remarkably well 

Early in his viceroyalty Lord Curzon took charge of the public 
works department in order to obtain a grasp of the business He then 
decided to set up a Railway Board “as the indispensable condition of 
business-like management and quick and intelligent control”. The 
board was established in 1905, and the railway branch of the public 
works department was abolished; but public works and railway 
engineers were still recruited through the same agency In the public 
works department there were henceforth two mam sections, one con- 
cerned with schemes of irrigation and the other with the construction, 
repair and maintenance of roads, buildings and bridges Public 
works and railyvays included an imperial and a provincial service, 
both of which were in times of pressure assisted by temporary en- 
gineers recruited for the most part in India In 1906 the residential 
engineering college which had been established at Cooper’s Hill in 
1873 was abolished, as an unnecessary expense, for it appeared that 

^ Raleigh, op at ^ i6o 
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recruits might be obtained from the other engineering institutions of 
Great Britain From that time appointments to the superior en- 
gineering establishments of the public works and railway department 
were made on the nomination of the secretary of state, with the advice 
of a specially constituted selection committee Candidates were 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-four, and must produce 
evidence of superior qualifications.^ 

The separate organisation for the accounts work of the public works 
department was in 1910 amalgamated with the civil accounts branch 
of the Indian finance department 

Lord Curzon’s interest in the sei vices was by no means confined to 
the police and the public works depaitment. By his indomitable 
energy, by his personal example, by his thorough-going sympathy, he 
did far more for the sei vices gcneially than any othei viceroy had 
evei done His special care was for the political department which 
contained separate cadres for military and civil officers, and is the 
direct successor of “the diplomatic line”® in which Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and other servants of the East India Company, cml and 
military, won then spurs In Lord Cuizon’s words 

“There IS no more varied or responsible service in the woild At one moment 
the political may be giinding m the hoicign Offiee, at anothei he may be lequired 
to sullen the admimstration ot a backward native state, at a third he may be 
presiding over a.jtrga of unruly tribesmen on the frontier, at a fourth he may be 
demarcating a boundat y anud the wilds of Tibet or the sands of Seistan ” “ I hope ”, 
he added, “that the time may ncvci come when the politieal department will cease 
to draw to itself the best abilities and the finest characters that the services in India 
can produce ” 

But all the services, imperial, provincial and subordinate, received 
his constant attention, for he believed that by raising their standard 
and tone “ the contentment of the govci ned could be promoted ” In 
tins way only could the people be “affected m then homes He was 
deeply concerned at “ the interminable writing” which had grown up 
in the administration and threatened “to extinguish all personality, 
or initiative or dispatch, under mountains of manuscript and print” ® 
It synchromsed, he said, with the great development of communica- 
tions, and more especially of the telegraph, in other words, it was the 
product of modern centralisation. He claimed to have reduced the 
total number of obligatory reports to government from nearly 1300 
to a little over 1000 and the pages of letter-press and statistics from 
35,400 to 20,000, “an immense saving of work to overburdened men 
and no sacrifice of value m the reports themselves” * First among 
viceroys he tried to roll back this ever-advancing deluge., fully realising 
that too much writing means too little reflection and far too little 

^ The Report of the Public Service Commission, 1917, p 330 
2 Colebrookc, Mountstuart Elphinstone, i, 22 
® Raleigh, op cit p 78, Ronaldshay, Curzon, 11, 62 
‘ Raleigh, cit pp 116-17. 
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intercourse with the people. But in fact another incubus was bearing 
heavily upon the judges, the district officers, and their assistants The 
multiplication of lawyers, the mounting files of cases, the prolonged 
trials, were tying them to their desks. In Bengal especially,^ they 
were in a grip which Lord Guizon did not shake, the grip of a 
devouring machine. While, too, he was fully aware of the pernicious 
effects of over-centrahsation, his tempei ament, his close attention to 
detail, his anxiety to strengthen every branch of the administration 
to meet the onset of new forces,^ made him a centi ahser ® One of his 
most important administrative achievements was the reorganisation 
of the agricultui al depai tment which he set on the path of fruitful 
advance The breadth of his sympathies is attested by a farewell 
address fiom the clerks of the secretaiiat of the Government of India, 
expressing warm gratitude because, while absorbed in the momentous 
projilcms of state policy, he had never “lost an opportunity of 
ameliorating the condition of the very large body of public servants 
known by the geneial name of the uncovenanted service” 

His successoi’s government endeavoured to put an end to the 
reciuitment of military officers for civil posts in Burma Such 
reciuitmcnt had already ceased in othei provinces, and was now 
regarded as an anachronism at headquarters This idea, however, 
was vigoiously disputed by the Government of Burma, which wrote 
on 17 Octobei, 1906 

The restriction ot recruitment to members of the Indian Civil Service would no 
doubt raise the level of academic qualifications The lieutenant-governor is not 
prepared to assent to the proposition that it would raise the intellectual level 
Officers of the Indian Army are gentlemen of education and selected officers of 
that army arc probably not deficient intellectually Moreover pure intellect is not 
the sole qualification required of administrators Resource, foice of character, 
knowledge of and sympathy with the people, are also elements of value In these 
respects officers of the Indian Army have attained and aie likely to attain a high 
position Sir Herbert White does not regard uniformity in itself as an object of 
desiie On the contrary, he considers that diversity of gilts is an advantage In 
such a piovince as Burma, the work is of a veiy varied nature and officers of diverse 
qualifications can be utilised An officci may be of exceptional value m a revenue 
or judicial appointment, and yet be less well adapted than others for service in 
Shan States 01 frontier districts Similarly an officer may be capable of rendering 
invaluable scivice m frontier tracts and yet be h ss suited than his comrades for 
employment in settled districts Even if uniformit> were desiiable, it had not been 
found by experience that it is secured in the Indian Civil Service The limited 
recruitment of military officers allowed by the present system has given to the 
commission many officers of exceptional capacity and merit, and may be expected 
to do so m future 

The soundness of these contentions was practically admitted by the 
Government of India, which dropped the proposal 

From 1965 onwards circumstances gradually developed which 
combined to lower the popularity of the Indian Civil Services among 

^ Gf Report of the Sedition {Rowlatt) Committee ^ paragraph 1 72 

2 Raleigh, op cit p 487 See also p 565 

^ Ronaldshay, op cit ii, 189, 193, 253 
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the youth of England. While work became more exacting and seemed 
less likely to afford scope for initiative, the general price level which 
had risen about 32 per cent, between 1894 and the period from 1905 
to 1909 rose another 5 per cent, between 1910 and 1912 The political 
barometer was unsteady, and the general outlook did not inspire the 
buoyant confidence of former days By degrees things slipped into a 
position which led the under-secretary of state to suggest m the House 
of Commons that the Indian Civil Service was only getting the leavings 
of the Home Civil Service. ^ Meantime the interests of another pivot 
service had been seriously menaced, for, anxious to foster the growth 
of an independent medical profession in India by transferring to 
private practitioners some of the posts then held by officers of the 
Indian Medical Service and undeterred by a half-hearted and in- 
conclusive reply from the governor-general m council,* Lord Morley 
had ruled that the service must be gradually and increasingly maiyied 
by independent medical practitioners recruited in India The 
governor-general m council then roused himself, consulted the local 
governments, and replied that he had gravely “underestimated 
objections ” to the transfer of appointments which was contemplated 
He now considered that 

the mere transfer of a certain number of government appointments from the Indian 
Medical Service to private practitioners would not materially encourage the growth 
of an independent medical profession, that most of the civil appointments then held 
by the Indian Medical Service could not suitably be given to men not in regular 
government service with whom private practice would necessarily be the first 
consideration, and that the retention of a considerable number of superior civil 
medical appointments for the Indian Medical Service was (ssential not only in the 
interests of administrative efficiency, but also loi the purpose of making the service 
Itself attractive to able medical men 

It was important to do nothing which would lower its attractiveness.® 
These views commended themselves to Morley’s successor. Lord 
Crewe, but the axe had been laid at the root of the tree Already 
rigid restrictions on private fees and practice had diminished the 
attractions of a once flourishing service, independent Indian com- 
petition was rapidly multiplying; and general cii cumstances, 
already noticed, were affecting the Biitish recruiting market In 
September, 1913, the secretary of state found himself compelled to 
invite the assistance of the British Medical Association in his search 
for remedies. The association drew up a memorandum which was laid 
before the Public Services Comnussion appointed in 1912 
Two years earlier, on 17 March, 191 1, a notable debate had taken 
place m the imperial legislative council, on the motion of a non- 
official member, which brought to a head the agitation which had 
long been growing among politically-minded Indians for a larger 

^ Hansard, xli, 30 July, 1912 

* Report of the Medical Services Committee^ PP 13-15 

• Idem 
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share in the public services Once more the government resorted to 
the old expedient, and on 5 September, 1912, appointed a new public 
services commission under the chairmanship of Lord Islington The 
British element included Mr Ramsay Macdonald, Lord Ronaldshay 
and Sir Valentine Ghirol; the Indian, Mr Gokhale and Mr Justice 
(now Sir) Abdur Rahim The commission spent two winters in taking 
a mass of evidence from Indians and Europeans all over India, but 
in the words of Sir Valentine Chirol, 

Its sittings, held except in very rare cases in public, served chiefly at the tune to 
stir up Indian opinion by bringing into sharp relief the profound divergencies 
between the Indian and the Anglo-Indian point of view, and in a form which on 
the one hand, unfortunately, was bound to offend Indian susceptibilities, and on 
the other hand was apt to produce the impression that Indians were chiefly 
concerned to substitute an indigenous for an alien bureaucracy * 

T(ic report of the commission was ready in 1915, but for reasons 
connected with the war was not published until 1917 Its conclusions 
were treated as largely obsolete bv the authors of the 1918 report on 
constitutional reforms on the ground that a new dispensation had 
since begun The commissioners, however, had drawn a clear and 
vivid picture of the conditions which governed the difficult questions 
before them 

“All parties recognise the fact that we owe all our present material 
and political progress to our connection with England, our future 
depends on the stability of British rule m India ” These words were 
used by an Indian gentleman when addressing a political conference 
m the autumn of 1914, and go far to explain the general attitude of 
India throughout the war period Yet the burden borne by the civil 
services was a veiy heavy one 

Of those membeis of the impel lal sei vices who succeeded m 
achieving the ambition of manv and weic permitted to join the army, 
113 died on active service The Indian Civil Service, the public works, 
and the state lailways contributed the largest number of officers for 
military employment , but all spared as many as they could Officers 
of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ weie freely recalled to 
military duty and were replaced by Indian temporary captains and 
lieutenants So heavy was the demand for doctors that even as late 
as April, 1919, there were 331 temporary medical officers serving 
m India and 354 serving oveiseas.* Recruits from England were 
rarely available to fill vacancies among British civil servants caused 
by illness or deputation to military duty The rank and file who re- 
mained were immersed in heavy routine duties and extra war-work. 
Recruiting foi* the army, for bearer corps, labour corps and collection 
of supplies, made heavy demands on the imperial, provincial and 
subordinate civil sci vices alike When it is remembered that the total 

^ India Old and New, p 134 Cf Sydenham, My Working LtfCy p 229 
2 Report of the Medical Services Committee, 1919, p 26 
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of all ranks and personnel embarked at Bombay and Karachi during 
the war period numbered 1,302,394, of whom 296,221 were British 
and 1,006,173 were Indian, and that 172,815 horses, ponies, mules, 
camels, draught bullocks and dairy cattle were sent overseas, ^ it will 
be realised that the effort to which the services contributed their share 
was considerable. The provincial and subordinate services responded 
readily to every call made on then eneigies, and 6112 of the latter were 
permitted to undertake military duty 
Revolutionary conspiracy raised its head in the Panjab where it 
was thwarted by prompt action, and in Bengal where it was repressed 
for a while by stiong measuies in 1916 In 1917-18 political agitation 
and outbreaks of communal animosity added to the anxieties of the 
time With the armistice oui pciiod closes Since then constitutional 
reforms and oideis passed on the report of a fiesh royal commission 
have started the services on a new b^isis Indianisation has procQpded 
with rapid strides * Yet the spirit of the administration must remain 
the same if it is to justify itself to the people of India Six years ago 
a leading Hindu nationalist® observed in the imperial legislative 
assembly that wherever British administration had been established in 
India “the domination of stronger over humbler or weaker com- 
munities had been checked, put a stop to, prevented ” The watchword 
of the British Government has m fact been help and fur-play for all 
Because they believed in this watchword officers of the old imperial 
services never repented themselves of any effor t or any trouble Their 
hearts were in then work They wcie content with the purposes for 
which they were used Amid many discouragements they preserved 
intact that devotion to duty, that high sense of honour and integrity 
which India will always require m her public services if she is really 
to go on and prosper 

^ India (Nations of To-day senes), p 200 The figures were supplied by the India Office 

* See India in 1924-5^ pp 65-6 

^ The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on 16 February, 1926 
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LAW REFORM 

*X'hE necessity for reform of the judicial system and of the law had 
been lecognised long before the tiansfei of the government of India 
to the Cl own As section 53 of the Charter Act of 1 833 declared, it was 

expedient that a general system of judieial establishments and police to which all 
persons whatsoever, as well Europeans as natives, might be subject should be 
established m the Unitoiies subject to the Company at an early period, and that 
suc^ laws as might be applicable in common to all classes of the inhabitants of the 
said territories, due regard being had to the lights, feelings and peculiar usages of 
the people, should be enacted 

This, so far as it related to the judicial system, was the natural result 
of experience of the division ofjinisdiction between the king’s and the 
Company’s courts In 1822 Sir Charles Grey, Chief Justice of Bengal, 
had pointed out the “utter want of connection between the Supreme 
Coui t and the provincial courts and the two sorts of legal process 
which were employed in them”, and Sir Eiskine Perry, Chief Justice 
of Bombay, referred later to “the strange anomaly m the juris- 
prudential condition of British India which consists in the three capital 
cities having systems of law different from those of the countries of 
which they are the capitals” The inconvenience and delay entailed 
by the exclusive juiisdiction of the courts at the presidency towns over 
Europeans outside them had been mitigated by the Charter Act of 
1813 Under it British subjects residing, trading or holding immovable 
property more than ten miles outside those towns were made subject 
to the local civil courts, although their right of appeal to the Supreme 
Courts was preserved; and justices of the peace, until 1832 covenanted 
civilians, were appointed to deal with debts due by them not ex- 
ceeding Rs 50 and cases of trespass and assault against them for which 
Rs 500 fine would be sufficient punishment But more serious cases 
had still to be instituted in the Supreme Courts in Bengal and Madras 
and the recordei’s court in Bombay, which was succeeded by a 
Supreme Couit in 1823. Attention had moreover been attracted 
before 1808 on the one hand to the cumbrous structure of the Supreme 
Courts wit^ their common law, equity, admiralty and ecclesiastical 
sides, reproducing the separate English jurisdictions, and to the 
anomaly of the retention in them of the forms of pleading abandoned 
in England in 1852, on the other to the dangers involved in leaving 
the administration of justice in the districts to judges without pro- 
fessional training, uneissisted by any definite or uniform procedure or 
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substantive law. The amalgamation of the Supreme and Sadr Courts 
and their jurisdictions was clearly essential. But it was only in 1862 
that, after delay for the passing of a Code of Civil Procedure for the 
new courts and those subordinate to them, the existing Supreme and 
Sadr Adalat Courts were abolished and replaced under the Indian 
High Courts Act, 1861, by the new High Courts at Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay Under powers given by the act one other High Court 
could be established at a place to be selected and m 1866 a High 
Court was established at Allahabad to exercise the j’urisdiction over 
the North-Western Provinces hitherto exercised from Calcutta. No 
addition was made to those High Courts until 1916 when one more 
was established at Patna for the province of Bihar and Orissa consti- 
tuted on the rearrangement of the province of Bengal in 1912 
The constitution and powers of the High Courts then created have 
remained unaltered in essentials during the period under considera- 
tion. The judges are appointed by the crown and hold office during 
His Majesty’s pleasure Their number has been increased from time 
to time permanently or temporarily to cope with increasing business, 
but no change has been made in the provision of the act of 1861 under 
which one-third of the judges in each court are members of the 
English, Irish or Scotch bar, one-third members of the Indian CivU 
Service, and the remainder persons who have held judicial office in 
India for five years or have practised as pleaders at a High Court for 
ten. On its appellate side each of those courts exercises the jurisdiction 
inherited from the Sadr Court over the districts and on its original 
side that of the Supreme Court over the presidency town where it sits. 
The exclusive jurisdiction over British subjects in the districts in 
serious criminal cases was abolished with the Supreme Courts in 1861, 
special provisions for their protection being included in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. The provisions of the act of 1781, rendered 
necessary by the Patna and Kossijura cases and the conflict between 
the Supreme Court and the governor-general’s council, were re- 
enacted, matters concerning the revenue, its collection in accordance 
with the law or usage of the country and the official acts of the 
governor-general, the provincial governors and the members of their 
councils, being excluded from the High Courts’ original jurisdiction 
The territorial jurisdiction of the High Courts has since their creation 
remained substantially unchanged except in the case of Calcutta, 
comprising in the case of each the province it belongs to, and, for the 
purpose of exercise of its powers over British subjects, such adjoining 
native states as the governor-general in council may diject under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890 By orders in council under the 
act the High Court of Bombay also exercises powers over Zanzibar 
and the Persian coast. 

In the other or non-regulation provinces, where no Supreme Courts 
had been established, judicial arrangements had been made in the 
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first instance, as territories were acquired and occasion arose. But the 
necessity for a reconstruction of the courts there was now clear. The 
court of the chief commissioner was accordingly established in 1863 
for Burma with recorders exercising unlimited civil and criminal 
powers at Rangoon and Moulmein, these being replaced in 1872, 
respectively, by a judge and a small cause court subordinate to the 
commissioner In 1896 a separate judicial commissioner with civil 
powers was appointed for Upper Burma and in 1900 a chief court 
was created for Lower Burma, comprising four judges of whom two 
(including the chief judge) were to be barristers The court of the 
judicial commissioner of the Panjab was superseded in 1866 by the 
chief court and between 1861 and 1868 courts were established also 
for Sind, Aden, the Centi al Provinces, Oudh and Coorg The judges 
of these courts are appointed by the governor-general and hold office 
during his pleasure 

The development since 1 858 of the inferior courts, civil and criminal, 
followed Its natural course It is worth notice that litigation relating 
to agricultural tenancies was dealt with by revenue officers as courts 
of first instance in Madras throughout and in Bombay until 1 866, when 
the jurisdiction was transferred to the civil courts In Bengal it had 
since 1831 been with the revenue officers, although their decisions 
were meiely provisional and subject as to determination of rents and 
in cases of ejectment to those of the civil courts In 1859 the revenue 
courts were given sole jurisdiction, but in 1869 that of the civil courts 
was restored Finally legislation in 1885 and 1898 left the revenue 
courts with control only over settlement and rates of rent For the 
rest the tendency in the organisation of the criminal courts has been 
towards the employment of separate officers for magisterial and 
revenue duties, when that is consistent with economy and adminis- 
trative convenience; and efforts have been made to restore the exercise 
ofjudicial powers in petty cases by village headmen and village courts 
to a regular and definite footing. 

It was part of the scheme for the reorganisation of the judicial 
system that the creation of the new High Com ts should be postponed 
until, in the words of Sir G. Wood, “a code of short and simple pro- 
cedure had been prepared ” in order that “a simple system of pleading 
and practice uniform, so far as possible, throughout the whole juris- 
diction, might be adopted and one capable also of being applied in 
the inferior courts of India”. The Code of Civil Procedure enacted 
in these circumstances was the first instalment of the earliest com- 
prehensive attempt at codification in the British Empire To the un- 
derstanding of the circumstances in which that attempt was made and 
of the value of the result, some account of the law administered under 
the Supreme and Sadr Courts is essential 

According to a general description given in 1829 by the judges of 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
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no one could then pronounce an opinion or form a judgment, however sound, upon 
any disputed right regardmg which doubt and confusion might not be raised by 
those who might choose to call it in Question, for very few of the public or persons 
in office at home, not even the law officers, could be expiected to have so clear and 
comprehensive a knowledge of the Indian system as to know familiarly the workmg 
of each part on the rest There were English acts of parliament speaally provided 
for India and others of which it was doubtful whether they applied to India wholly 
or m part or not at all There was the English common law and constitution of 
which the application was in many respects most obscure and perplexed; Mahome- 
dan law and usage, Hindu law, usage and scripture, charters and letters patent of 
the courts, and regulations of the government, some requiring registration in the 
Supreme Courts, others not, whilst some had effect throughout India and others 
wei e peculiar to one presidency or one town There were commissions of the govern- 
ments and circular orders from the Nizamat Adalat and from the Diwani Adalat, 
treaties of the Ciown, tieaties of the Indian Government, besides inferences drawn 
at pleasure from the droit public and the law of nations of Euiope to a state of cir- 
cumstances which will lustify almost any construction of it or qualification of its 
force 


More definitely, we find that as regards procedure the Supreme 
Courts with their common law, equity, ecclesiastical and admiralty 
sides had adopted on each the appropriate English practice, except 
that the viva voce examination of witnesses was taken down completely 
in writing In the inferior courts the English proceduie was followed 
except that written pleadings were dispensed with In the Sadr 
Courts and in the districts suits were dealt with, m Bengal mainly 
under a code enacted by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, resembling rather 
the equity or even the Scotch system than the common law; in each 
of the other provinces under its own regulations of somewhat later 
date In these courts pleadings m writing were required ; but in many 
cases, as no particular foims for them were prescribed, they did not 
serve the purpose of bringing the parties to a distinct issue No strict 
rule was followed as to the production of evidence, lists of witnesses 
and documents being brought in from time to time according to the 
party’s convenience In Bengal a regulation of 1814 no doubt re- 
quited the court to formulate the points to be determined; but this 
was much neglected The depositions of witnesses were not recorded 
by the judge or magistrate, but were taken in his presence, sometimes 
more than one by different clerks simultaneously, and at the first 
hearing he sometimes himself pei used them and the pleadings, some- 
times heard them read by a subordinate who might or might not 
reproduce them correctly There were further other summary forms 
of procedure for cases of small importance in which speedy disposal 
was desirable The law of evidence had in the presidency towns 
followed English developments, by an important innovation in 1852 
parties were allowed to give evidence except on proceedings for 
adultery and breach of promise of marriage, and could be compelled 
to allow inspection of documents In the districts the courts followed 
the English law, so far as it was accessible to them, although they were 
not bound by it, and also an indefinite customary law derived from 
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a Muhammadan treatise, the Hidaya, and the Muhammadan law 
officers ; and there were regulations dealing with a few special points. 
But in 1853 Bengal the law recently enacted for the presidency town 
was applied to the Company’s courts and two years later a longer act 
was passed, containing many valuable rules, although it was not 
exhaustive or logically expressed or arranged In the Supreme Courts 
and others in the presidency towns the substantive law, civil and 
criminal, was, so far as it was applicable, that of England, except in 
cases between natives, relating to contract, succession, and inheritance, 
where the Hindu or Muhammadan law was applied according to the 
religion of the parties or of the defendant m case their religions were 
different But in the districts the law was entirely devoid of um- 
fbi mity and system In Bengal after 1 772, and later in other provinces, 
the administration of justice had engaged the Company’s attention, 
the course taken being to leave matters of marriage, inheritance, 
succession and caste to be dealt with by the Hindu, Muhammadan or 
other customary law to which the parties might be subject, to deal 
with other matters in accordance with justice, equity and good con- 
science, an expiession naturally interpreted by English judges as 
meaning the English law adapted, as far as might be, to local con- 
ditions, and to continue the Muhammadan criminal law, which had, 
especially in Bengal, been applied since the Muhammadan conquest 
There had of course been legislation during the ensuing eighty years, 
but on particular points and in rare instances For example, when 
the law of contracts was codified in 1872, it was necessary to repeal 
only seven Indian acts, of which three related solely to the Company’s 
trade, and the codification of the law of transfer of property in 1882 
involved the 1 epcal of only eight acts, three of which had been passed 
before 1856, and three local legulations In these circumstances the 
law admimstei ed in the Company’s courts was not likely to be unifoim 
or certain In criminal matters the case was different, mainly because 
some portions of the Muhammadan law were necessarily superseded 
by statute, as unenforceable by a western government For instance 
retaliatoiy mutilation as a sentence, the loss of a limb for a limb, had 
been abolished in 1793, but it was only in 1825 that women were 
exempted from flogging, and in 1849 that branding was replaced by 
imprisonment as a punishment for perjuiy In the Panjab a manual 
of ciimmal law was issued by the executive as a guide to the magi- 
stracy, and in Bombay a code had been passed in 1827, which, 
however, in the opinion of Macaulay and his Law Commission de- 
served even severer criticism than the more miscellaneous systems 
established by the various laws and regulations in other provinces 
This fortuitous and unscientific legislation resulted inevitably in 
illogical classification of offences and apportionment of penalties 
Thus in Bengal serious forgeries were punishable with a term of 
imprisonment double that fixed for perjuiy; in Bombay the rule was 
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the reverse; and in Madras both offences were treated alike. In 
Bombay the escape of a convict was punished with imprisonment 
double that imposed in the other provinces, whilst coining was punish- 
able with little more than half the term assigned for the offence else- 
where In Bengal the unlicensed vendor of stamps wzis liable to a 
moderate fine and in Madras to a short term of imprisonment, whilst 
in Bombay he and also the purchaser (who elsewhere committed no 
offence) were liable to five years’ imprisonment and also to flogging 
General recognition of the uncertain, localised and on the criminal 
side arbitrary character of the systems thus established had led to the 
reference already quoted in the act of 1833 to the expediency of 
ascertaining and consolidating the law and to the further provision 
for the appointment of an Indian Law Commission to enquire and 
from time to time to make reports which were to be transmitted by the 
governor-general in council with his opinion to the court of directors 
and to be laid before parliament The commission thus constituted 
was composed of Macaulay, the first member appointed to the council 
for legislative purposes, and a civilian from each of the presidencies 
It first under the instructions of government busied itself with the 
draft of a Penal Code, completing it before Macaulay’s departure 
from India in 1837 Subsequently, however, it confined itself to the 
periodical issue of reports, containing proposals on which legislation 
has since been founded, and became defunct after submitting a draft 
limitation law in 1842 and a scheme of pleading and procedure with 
forms of criminal indictments in 1848 It was succeeded by a body of 
commissioners appointed in England under the Charter Act of 1853 
to examine and report on its recommendations within three years 
The commission included Sir John Romilly, Master of the Rolls; 
Sir John Jervis, Chief Justice of Common Pleas; Mr Lowe, afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke; Mr Cameron, known as a disciple of Bentham, and 
other members with Indian experience, and its first duty was the 
preparation of the Code of Civil Procedure, pending which the erection 
of the new High Courts had been postponed This code, as it was 
passed m 1859, did not apply to the Supreme Courts, but the greater 
part of it was extended to the High Courts by their letters patent in 
1862 The law of limitation and prescription was next taken up; and 
in 1859 a bill drafted by the first Indian Law Commission and revised 
by the second became law In i860 the Penal Code, based on the 
draft proposed by Macaulay’s commission and revised by Mr Bethune, 
the legal member of council, and Sir Barnes Peacock, was passed It 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal Procedure for the courts 
other than those in the presidency towns, where the English procedure 
was retained until the passing of acts for the High Courts in 1875 and 
for the magistrates’ courts in 1877 
The prominent and distinctive features of the procedure, civil and 
criminal, thus introduced may be mentioned at once, for they have 
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remained unchanged in the numerous subsequent revisions of the law. 
Both codes followed in the main the English procedure, some pro- 
visions m the Civil Procedure Code being adopted in substance from 
the Common Law Procedure Act, 1852 There is no jury in civil 
actions in the districts. The pleadings are not required to be, but may 
be, in writing. In every case the framing of issues is obligatory and 
a written judgment stating the points for decision and, except in petty 
cases, giving reasons for the decision on each, is required One appeal, 
except m petty cases, is allowed on the facts; on the law petty cases 
can be brought before the High Court and others can be taken in 
appeal to the district court and the High Court or to the latter in case 
the former or a court of concurrent jurisdiction with it has held the 
trial Imprisonment is one method provided for the recovery of sums 
decreed, the maximum period having originally been two years and 
the minimum three months; but these periods were reduced in 1882 
to six months and six weeks Both codes contain clear provisions for 
preparation of the record of evidence by the hand of the judge or 
magistrate The Crimmal Procedure Code deals, not only with the 
actual tnal, but also with the preventive proceedings and the police 
investigations It allows in all but petty cases an appeal on fact and 
law, and also provides machinery by which questions of law can in 
all cases be brought before the High Court Indian conditions further 
made it necessary to enable the government to appeal against ac- 
quittals The most important innovation was, however, the extension 
of trial by jury It had in accordance with English procedure been 
the method of trial in the presidency towns from the beginning, the 
grand jury then having been abolished in 1865 It was now applied 
to such districts and in respect of such offences as the government 
might direct, the normal procedure in the absence of such directions 
being trial by the judge with the aid of assessors The number of jurors 
in the High Court is nine and in the districts is fixed by the govern- 
ment, but must not be more than nine or less than three The verdict 
of SIX jurors in the High Court or a majority in the districts can in the 
discretion of the judge be accepted In the districts the judge is 
however at liberty, in any case in which he thinks it necessary for the 
ends of justice, to submit a unanimous verdict for the consideration 
of the High Court, which may set the verdict aside and order a retrial 
or at once convict or acquit Trial by jury was on the passing of the 
code applied only in a few districts of Bengal and Madras to the less 
serious offences, and it was more than ten years before it was sub- 
stantially extended It has been applied in some provinces even to 
the most serious crimes against the person, but in others, Madras and 
the United Provinces, it has been restricted, entirely or almost so, to 
offences against property 

In 1 86 1 a third commission was constituted, again in England, which 
included among its members Sir J Romilly, Lord Chief Justice Erie, 
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Mr Justice Willes, and later Messrs, afterwards Lord Justices, James 
and Lush The first result of their labours was a draft law of succession, 
which was earned through the council in 1865 by Sir Henry Maine, 
as law member They then submitted propKisals relating to the law of 
contracts, negotiable instruments, evidence, transfer of propeity and 
the revision of the Code of Criminal Procedure But the criticism to 
which their Contract Bill was subjected in select committee of the 
council and the failure of the government to proceed with their other 
recommendations led to their resignation in 1870; and until 1879 the 
woi k of codification with that of the consolidation of the law applicable 
to each province was earned on by the law member Sir James 
Stephen was thus responsible in 1871 for a new Limitation Act and in 
1872 for a revised Criminal Procedure Code, an Evidence Act and 
a Contract Act based, though with important amendments, on the 
commissioners’ draft, and Mr, afterwards Lord, Hobhouse in 187,7 fo*' 
the Specific Relief Act The secretary of state had since 1875 been 
pressing for the completion of codes for the remaining branches of the 
law, and had suggested the appointment of a small English committee 
But the Government of India, recognising the growing public appre- 
hension that codification might be proceeding too fast, made good its 
contention that it should retain responsibility for decisions as to the 
occasion for and nature of further progress; and Sir Whitley Stokes 
as law member. Sir Charles Turner and Sir Raymond West were 
appointed commissioners, their first duty being to consider certain 
draft bills already prepared. Their labours resulted in the passing in 
1881 and 1882 of measures dealing with negotiable instruments, 
private trusts, transfer of property and easements A Guardians and 
Wards Act was added in 1890, and a Provincial Insolvency Act in 
1908 to supersede the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code which 
had hitherto provided the very rudimentary insolvency law applicable 
outside the presidency towns No further additions of importance 
were made to the system thus created The codification of the law of 
master and servant and the law of torts has been considered, draft 
bills having been prepared, for the former by the third Law Com- 
mission and for the latter in 1886 in England by Sir Frederick Pollock. 
But neither has been carried farther, the one because the stringent 
penal clauses in the draft were considered open to objection and the 
other because in the districts the cases arising from that branch of the 
law were neither numerous nor complex and in the presidency towns 
the more competent bench and bar found the common law sufficient 
The law of agricultural tenancy which is not dealt with in the Transfer 
of Property Act did not call for codification, since it depended on 
local considerations and was dealt with by the local legislatures 
The extent to which revision of those codes has been found necessary 
affords one test of their success Allowance must no doubt be made 
for the natural reluctance of the government to remove obscurities of 
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language which had been made plain by judicial interpretation and 
in respect of which no conflict of opinion between the different High 
Courts has arisen. But it is satisfactory that only comparatively few 
amendments and additions to only three of the codes dealing with 
substantive law, the Contract Act, the Transfer of Property Act and 
the Penal Code, have been called for On the other hand the law 
relating to procedure, in which the earliest experiments were made 
and in which mistakes would most easily be discovered m the light of 
experience, has required more than the normal periodical revision. 
The Civil Procedure Code of 1859, after four amending acts m the 
next four years, further amendments in 1877 and a revision of over 
one hundred sections in 1879, was replaced by revised codes in 1882 
and 1908, this last retaining the fundamental provisions of its pre- 
decessor and, in accordance with the scheme of the English Judicature 
Act of 1873, substituting for the others rules which can be modified 
by a Rule Committee in each province with the sanction of the local 
government The first Code of Criminal Procedure was after four 
amendments succeeded by revised codes in 1872, 1882 and 1898, 
there having been sixteen amending acts between the two last men- 
tioned Only one of these calls for notice as representing any new 
departure in principle In 1883 the law member, Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Courtney Ilbert, introduced a bill withdrawing entirely the privilege 
hitherto enjoyed by every European British subject in the districts of 
trial only by a sessions judge or justice of the peace of his own race 
But in deference to strong expressions of European public opinion the 
bill, as It became law, withdrew this privilege merely to the extent of 
conferring jurisdiction in such cases on all sessions judges and district 
magistrates of whatever race as well as on justices of the peace, being 
magistrates of the highest class, and European British subjects; a 
European British subject on trial before a district magistrate was 
enabled to claim a jury of which at least half the members might be 
Europeans or Americans; the sentences which those courts could 
inflict were still limited, though enhanced in the case of district 
magistrates, and committal to the High Courts was still necessary in 
case a penalty more severe was required 

The sources of the law stated in the codes were various. The Penal 
Code for instance was influenced by the French Code Penal and the 
Louisiana Code which had lately been published, when Macaulay’s 
commission completed its labours ; and the Contract Act, perhaps the 
least successful of the series, reproduced important provisions of the 
draft New Yoi t Code, a model of questionable value But the founda- 
tion was throughout the English common law, adapted, as necessity 
required, to Indian conditions and divested, as far as possible, of 
technicalities Thus the Penal Code authorises an alternative sentence 
of transportation for life in cases of murder, and deals with offences 
against property without reference to the English law of larceny or 

25-2 
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fine distinctions regarding possession; and the Succession and Transfer 
of Property Acts disregaid the English distinction between the legal 
incidents of real and personal property and depart in material 1 espects 
from the English rules against perpetuities and accumulation The 
drafting and arrangement of the codes are substantially in accordance 
with the practice of parliamentary draftsmen of the present day and, 
if, particularly in those dealing with procedure, the result is sometimes 
unsatisfactory, that must be ascribed mainly to an inevitable failui e 
to foresee and provide for exceptional cases and to the use of language 
which no doubt attains in appearance the ideals of simplicity and 
lucidity, but does so m some instances at the expense of accuracy and 
comprehensiveness One expedient calls for notice as an experiment 
regarding the success of which opinions have diffeied, the use of illus- 
traUons, concrete examples appended to particular definitions or 
provisions This innovation was due to a suggestion of Bcnthaun and 
to the initiative of Macaulay It was defended in connection with the 
Penal Code by his commission, on the ground that “when each 
definition is followed by a collection of cases falling under it and of 
cases which, though at fiist sight they seem to fall under it, do not 
really do so, the definition and the reasons for it may be readily 
understood”; and it was generally the case that the illustrations 
“made nothing law which would not have been law without them” 
and were merely instances of “ the application of the written law to the 
affairs of mankind So used, it may be doubted whether they are 
required by the competent judge or practitioner But in the later 
codes, as the framers of the Succession Act pointed out, they were the 
equivalent of decided cases and “an important pai t of the law, settling 
points which without them would have been left to be determined by 
the judges”, and this is particularly applicable to that act and the 
Contract and Specific Relief Acts, where many of the illustrations 
simply reproduce decisions of the English courts, which it was desired 
to adopt. The innovation has not been followed m any subsequent 
codification of impoi tance Its real justification was that the majority 
of the judges and magistrates who were to administer the codes on 
their enactment had not the assistance of adequate legal training or 
a law library or a competent bar and had no settled course of judicial 
authority to refer to 

These conditions, and not the requirements of a developed European 
or American community, supply in fact the test by which the form 
and matter of the codes must be tried No doubt in practice it has 
not been feasible to check the accumulation of Indian case law by 
regular periodical revision, as Macaulay proposed, by a permanent 
Law Commission There is further no reason for supposing that the 
certainty at which he aimed has been attained to any extent which 
affects the readiness of the Indian litigant to raise questions of law 
and carry them to the appellate courts The result is rather that the 
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discussion of such questions turns on the construction of the statute, 
not, as It would under a common law system, on principle, and ac- 
cordingly that the former and matters of procedure are relied on 
more readily than the latter and the merits of the case The experi- 
ment of codification was moreover tried in India in favourable con- 
ditions, because the hands of the legislation weie not tied by any 
previous coherent system of law It is therefore difficult to draw any 
general inference from its results But, all deductions made, it may 
fairly be claimed that, after the early mistakes had been corrected, 
a body of law was evolved in the compact and serviceable form which 
the circumstances of the countiy requiie 

One important division of the law administered in tlie presidency 
towns as well as in the districts has not yet been icfcired to, tlic family 
law applicable to Hindus, Muhammadans, Paisis and in Buima to 
Buddjiists Its application was provided foi in the High Courts by 
then letteis patent and eventually the Civil Courts Act which regulated 
thejuiisdiction of the other courts in each ptovince, so fai as it related 
to succession, inheritance, mairiage, caste 01 any ichgious usage or 
institution, subject to any law or custom to the contiary In the 
Muhammadan, Paisi and Buddhist law since 1834 there has been 
no marked development But the Hindu family law lequiies fuller 
tieatment on account, not only of its intrinsic intciest, but also of its 
direct influence on tlie way m which propeity is enjoyed by the 
majority of the population and on their social and economic pi ogress 
The eaihest souices of the law, the code of Manu and the wiitings 
of Yajnavalkya, Narada and Biihaspati, have been described in an 
cailier chaptei ^ They were followed some five hundred years after 
Narada, the latest, by the commentaiics, which aie however regaided 
as having independent authority, the most impoitant being the 
Mitakshara (a d iooo-i ioo), a commentaiy on Yajnavalkya and the 
foundation of the law throughout India except in Bengal, where it is 
on some points superseded by the Daya Bhaga (a d 1200-1400), and 
in Gujarat and other parts of Bombay, where on some points the 
Viyavahara Mayukha [circa a d iGoo) picvails It was for the Biitish 
courts, when late in the eighteenth century they undertook to ad- 
minister law resting on these remote foundations, to acquaint them- 
selves with this hteiatuie, written in Sanskiit, and with the develop- 
ment of legal conceptions cluiing the intervening period For the 
former purpose the initiative of Warren Hastings and Sir William 
Jones no doubt resulted in translations of Manu by the latter in 1794, 
of the Mitaksjiara and the Daya Bhaga by Colebrooke, a Bengal 
civilian, in 1810, and of the Mayukha by Borrodailc in 1827. There 
were also two digests made under British influence, Halhed’s Gentoo 
Code and Golebrooke’s or Jagannadha’s Digest The former (1776) was 
compiled at Calcutta by eleven pundits in Sanskrit and translated by 

^ Vol II, chap xii 
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Halhed, also a Bengal civilian, from a Persian translation at the 
request of Hastings; the latter, a work of far greater value, translated 
and edited by Colebrooke, a Sanskrit scholar and lawyer of established 
reputation, contained extracts from original authorities But these 
digests went very little way towards supplying the necessary guidance 
as to the progress of the law during the previous four centuries and the 
manner in which it was actually being understood. Recourse was there- 
fore had to the pundits, persons of the Brahmin caste, whose families had 
handed down legal knowledge and tradition from generation to genera- 
tion and who weic attached to each court and were invariably con- 
sulted, if doubt as to a particular case arose Their opinions were at 
first followed implicitly in spite of their natural tendency to discourage 
departure from the authoiities, in which they weie practically the 
only experts, even when such departure corresponded, as it must 
sometimes have done, with established custom or altered social con- 
ditions, and m spite of the fact that, to quote Sir William Jones, “ even 
if there were no suspicion of corruption on their part, the science they 
professed was in such a state of confusion that no reliance could be 
placed on their answers”. Later the courts began to scrutinise their 
opinions more closely and to notice discrepancies between them and 
the authorities cited, and in western and northern India decisions 
were based also on evidence from the heads of the caste concerned as 
to Its actual usage In the south, however, where the Mitakshara and 
the opinions based on it were accepted as conclusive, the result has 
been aptly described as similar to that which would be reached, “if a 
German were to administer English law fiom the resources of a 
library furnished with Fleta, Glanvillc and Bi acton and ending with 
Lord Coke” ^ No doubt the pundits, whose employment ended in 
1864, had been a safeguard against the importation of European 
notions into the law of the country But it is possible that their 
influence generally resulted m too uniform an application of the texts 
and in disregard of the growth of particular family and local con- 
ditions, by means of which social development would naturally 
proceed 

The foundation of the Hindu law, as it was received and has been 
administered by the British courts, may be stated in the words of an 
accepted authority as being that, 

whereas in England the ownership of property is simple, independent and un- 
restricted, in India not only is joint ownership by the family the rule and presumed 
to exist until the contrary is proved, but that is the description of ownership into 
which all private property eventually falls * ^ 

For, although each male member of the family is entitled at any time 
to have his share per stirpes ascertained by means of a division of the 
whole property and delivered to him, what he receives will at once 


* Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage, p 44 


* Idem, p. 305 
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become in his hands the nucleus of the propeity of a new family 
composed of himself and his descendants and, although what the 
individual may acquire without assistance from the family or its 
resources remains at his sole disposal, such acquisitions will become 
family property after they have once passed by an elaborate system 
of inheritance or, as eventually became possible, by will. Unless and 
until a division is claimed, the members of the family are, in Hindu 
legal language, joint in food, worship and estate 

“The proceeds of individual property must”, as Lord Westbury put it, “be 
brought to the common chest or purse and then dealt with according to the modes 
of enjoyment by the members of an individual family, the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the members, their religious requirements including marriages and the 
general advancement of the family’s interests, and the only person competent so to 
deal with them is the father or managing member, who can even alienate for family 
purposes ” 

* 

It follows on the same authority that “no individual member of the 
family, whilst it remains individual, can predicate of the joint and 
individual family property that he, that particular member, has a 
certain definite share in it” and a fortiori that he cannot without a 
division deal with any particular item of it as his own Those were the 
conditions on which property was held, as the courts understood them, 
except in Bengal where under the Daya Bhaga in some respects the 
father’s sole ownership, in others the sons’ right of disposition, was 
recognised more clearly This conception of the individual’s ownership 
as merely of an interest in property, the extent of which was liable to 
alteration as the numbei of the shares inci eased or diminished by 
birth, adoption or death, was no doubt suitable to a society simply 
organised and mainly agiicultural with land and cattle, the use of 
which one member could superintend, for its chief possessions 
Alienations, claims to a division and acquisitions made independently 
of the family or its funds, would be rare and aie noticed shoitly and 
indistinctly in the texts The absence of teslamentaiy power over 
property of the last-mentioned description and the obligation of a 
member of the family to account to it for all professional earnings 
which its expenditure, however small, on his education had in any 
degree enabled him to make, would seldom cause hardship Other 
features imposing restrictions on individual initiative and develop- 
ment, which can only be mentioned, were the liability of sons to the 
extent of the family pioperty for all debts of their father, whether 
incurred or not for their benefit, so long as their purpose was not 
illegal or immoral, and the limitation of the right of female heirs to 
separate property to enjoyment for their lives, alienation by them 
being allowed only in exceptional cases. 

The law thus evolved with its restraints on individual enjoyment 
of and control over property was evidently unfavourable to social 
progress; but it remained unaltered in any material particular m 
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spite of the changes in conditions effected by improved communica- 
tions and migration from rural tracts to towns and the colonies, the 
spiead of education and tlie increase in professional employment and 
the growth of a more complex civilisation It is useless to speculate 
regal ding the extent to which a more liberal recognition by the 
Supreme and Sadr Courts of local and personal deviations from the 
system, as sanctioned by custom, might have led to its relaxation. In 
fact such deviations from the normal as were allowed affected mainly 
the law of maiiiage and succession to separate property Two ex- 
ceptions to this may, howevei , be referred to as indicating the attach- 
ment of the Hindu temperament to joint ownership. One section of 
the important Khoja community in Bombay as well as other Hindu 
converts to Islam insist on retaining the Hindu joint family law in 
combination with the Muhammadan law for other purposes , and the 
numcious followeis of the Marumakattayam law in Tiavancore,and 
Malabar, who in the absence of any formal marriage relation trace 
kinship only in the maternal line, adhere to the joint family system in 
Its most rigid and possibly more primitive form, no member having 
the right to claim his shaic on a division at all except with the unani- 
mous consent of the others Subject to such exceptions and to some 
relaxation in the case of trading families, the law as described was 
administeied by the Supreme and Sadr Courts and received from 
them by the High Com ts It has since been substantially maintained 
except in two respects, the gradual recognition of the right of the 
individual to deal otherwise than by gift with his shaie of the family 
property and of his right to dispose by will of piopeity independently 
acquii cd 

The legal history of these rights is of interest The former was not 
lecogmsed by the earlier text-writers and the eaihest English authori- 
ties denied or were uncertain as to its existence , but as to the advantages 
of recognising it theie could be no doubt The fiist step taken by the 
courts was to allow, not an ordinary sale, but the recovery by a 
creditor of his debt by bringing to sale the debtoi’s interest, whatever 
It might be, in the family property, the purchaser being left to obtain 
delivery of the specific items representing that interest after they had 
been ascei tamed in a division This result wzis reached in Madras m 
1855, m Bombay rather later, but m Bengal only m 1872. To hold 
next that a member can himself sell what can be sold under a decree 
against him would seem to be easy. But that step was taken m Madras 
only m 1862 and m Bombay m 1873, whilst m Bengal, Oudh and the 
North-Western Provinces the strict doctrine prohibiting alienations has 
been maintained except m cases in which some special consideration, 
for instance fraudulent representation by the alienor of his right to 
alienate, is m question This development of the law in Madras and 
Bombay rested on a recognition of the consideration due m equity to 
an alienee for values and therefore it has never even m those provinces 
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been applied to alienations by gift. But it has lately been extended to 
justify assignment to the alienee of the particular property alienated 
in the division which must be made, if that can be done without 
unfair prejudice to other members of the family. In such cases at least 
a substantial departure from the original conception of joint family 
ownership would seem to have been taken. 

The course of development of the testamentary power was far 
shorter. It was recognised in the texts, if at all, only in a rudimentary 
form, and its use was fiom the first regarded by the British courts as 
an innovation Whether Hindu wills originated in the example of 
English or Muhammadans or in the Brahmimcal influence exei ted in 
favour of a piactice facilitating the endowment of religious objects, 
IS uncertain But the first known will of a Hindu, the notorious 
Omichund, was made in 1758 The testamentary power naturally 
obtained recognition most easily wheie the largest measure of control 
over property by the individual during his lifetime was admitted; 
and accordingly wills received effect in Bengal from 1792, the law 
being finally settled by a certificate given by the Sadr Court at the 
request of the Supreme Court in 1831 Elsewhere, however, stricter 
views regarding individual control over property delayed progress, 
and there has never been any question of the right to bequeath 
property which could not be transferred by gift — that is property of 
the family In Bombay the pundits held first that, as wills were not 
mentioned in the Shastras, they ought not to be made, and, although 
they were recognised in Bombay city, where English influence was 
strong, they were refused effect elsewhere in the pi ovince until after 
1820, even in cases in which a gift would have been valid In con- 
sequence, however, of the increasing frequency with which they were 
being made after that year, the High Court m i860 pronounced 
generally m their favour. In Madras the privilege was established 
less easily At first, although there had been no actual decision, the 
tendency of the Sadr Court had been to accept the views of such 
authoiities as Sir Thomas Strange and Mr Colebrooke and of the 
pundits, that the validity of a will must be tried by the same tests as 
that of a gift, and a statute had recognised the right of executors to 
take charge of a testator’s property But in 1829 the legislature inter- 
vened, repealmg the previous law and declarmg that wills were hitherto 
unknown and were repugnant to the authorities prevailing in the 
province and should have no force except so far as those authorities 
allowed This led the couits to treat wills as wholly inoperative, the 
Sadr Court generally continuing to do so in spite of the confirmation 
by the Privy Council in 1856 of a decision by one of its judges in their 
favour, and it was only m 1862 that the newly created High Court 
recognised the validity of Hindu wills in the south of India. 

The law thus originated was unsatisfactory The courts were con- 
strained to hold that a will might be oral and that a written will was 
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valid without alteration; and there was further no probate procedure 
or recognised limit to the powers of executors The Succession Act 
already referred to did not apply to the wills of Hindus, Muhamma- 
dans or Buddhists. That omission was repaired by two of the very few 
statutes passed to alter or supplement the indigenous family laws of 
the various religious communittes. The Hindu Wills Act, 1870, and 
the Probate Act, 1 88 1 , applied the essential provisions of the Succession 
Act with appropriate amendments to the wills of Hindus and Buddhists 
in Lower Bengal and the cities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay The 
latter provided for the application of those provisions to other tracts 
in the discretion of the local government concerned , but this power 
has been used only to an insignificant extent 
Other instances of legislative interference with family law in spite 
of Its quasi-rehgious foundation are afforded by the Fieedom of 
Religion Act, 1850, by which so much of any law or usage as affects 
the right to property or to an inheritance by reason of change of 
religion or loss of caste was made unenforceable, the Hindu Widow 
Re-marriage Act, 1856, abrogating the law under which a widow 
forfeited all rights over her deceased husband’s estate on her re- 
marriage, the Indian Majority Act, 1875, under which majority 
occurs at the end of the eighteenth year instead of at the sixteenth 
under Hindu or earlier under Muhammadan law, and the Age of 
Consent Act, 1891, which in effect forbids consummation of marriage 
before the wife has attained the age of twelve It may be observed 
that two recent enactments, the Anand Marriage Act, 1909, dealing 
with the legality of a particular Sikh form of marriage and the 
Muhammadan Wakf Validity Act, 1913, dealing with the law 
applicable to Muhammadan religious institutions, are expressed, not 
as modifying, but as declaring the existing unwiittcn law There have 
been no important modifications by the legislature of that law other 
than those refeired to, and only one unsuccessful attempt to alter it 
by statute went far enough to call for mention The Hindu Gains of 
Learning Bill was intended to determine the existing obligation of a 
member of a Hindu joint family, whose education has been assisted 
in any degree by family funds, to account to the family for the addi- 
tional earnings which that education enables him to make The bill 
was passed by the legislative council in Madras m 1900, but was 
vetoed by the governor of the province. Sir Arthur Havelock, and has 
not been brought forward again 
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I N 1858 the govcinmcnt of India was transferred fiom the Company 
to the crown, and after the suppression of the Mutiny the reorganisa- 
tion of the military forces in India was the most urgent question before 
the authorities The viceroy. Lord Canning, at first favoured a system 
advocated many years before by Sir Thomas Munro, of a large 
European force enlisted for permanent service in India, but it was 
finally decided that the European element should be provided by the 
British Army, regiments and batteries being posted to India, as to 
other places beyond the seas, for tours of foreign service 

The Company’s European troops, now numbering over 15,000, 
were tiansfcrred to the service of the crown, and the promulgation of 
the decision raised protests and objections which were styled at the time 
the White Mutiny Both officers and men objected to the transfer of 
their services without their wishes being consulted, and both were 
insubordinate and disaffected About 10,000 men claimed their dis- 
charge, but a bounty offered to them, anti a guarantee to the officers 
of the pensions due to them under the Company’s rules, allayed the 
discontent, which need never have been aroused One of the principal 
gi levanccs of the men was that many had made, and more, perhaps, 
intended to make, India their home, and had mairied, or hoped to 
mairy, Indian or Eurasian wives whom they could not take to Europe. 
The discontent of the officers is now less easy to understand, but it 
was generally believed that though the “pagoda tree” could no 
longer be shaken, the Company’s service offered a better provision 
than the royal service for a poor man, and the prospect of reduced 
pay in a moie expensive environment, and of less chance of extra 
regimental employment, even when accompanied by the privilege 
of seivmg for an Indian pension m their native climate, was not 
welcomed by them They had, however, the chance of remaining in 
India with sepoy regiments, and of the officers of the two Bengal 
Fusilier legiments considerably less than half volunteered to remain 
with those regiments, now liable to tours of home service ^ 

The corps of Bengal, Madras and Bombay artillery and engineers 
were amalgamated with the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers, 
and the Eftropean infantry regiments, now, including those raised 
during the Mutiny, nine m number, became regiments of the line, 
numbered from loi to 109 

Of the regular native army of Bengal the cavalry and artillery had 
^ Innes, Bengal European Regimenty pp 530-3 
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disappeared, and only eleven entire infantry regiments had remained 
staunch. When the army was reconstituted nineteen irregular cavalry 
regiments, some of which had been raised in the Mutiny, became the 
Bengal cavalry, the eleven infantry regiments became the first eleven 
of the line, next came two irregular regiments, then two Sikh regi- 
ments, then two regiments formed from the faithful remnants of 
regiments which had mutinied, then a military police battalion, then 
fourteen irregular regiments of the Panjab, but not of the frontier 
force, and the number of the line regiments of the Bengal army was 
brought up to forty-nine by seventeen irregular regiments raised 
during or after the Mutiny Numbeied separately fiom the line were 
four regiments of Guikhas, forming part of the Bengal army, and a 
fifth, a unit of the Punjab frontier force The three presidency armies 
weie reorganised on what was inaccurately termed the irregular 
system, which had been advocated by Sn Thomas Munro and Sir Jphn 
Malcolm It differed from the regular system only m the number of 
British officers attached to a regiment of cavahy or battalion of 
infantiy Under the regular system they commanded troops and 
companies; under the irregular system they acted only as field and 
regimental staff officers In the Mutiny the irregular regiments had 
proved at least equal to the regulars, for they had been commanded 
by younger men, and native troop and company officers, entrusted 
with responsibility, had risen to the occasion Henceforth tioops of 
cavalry and companies of infantry were commanded by native 
officers In the cavalry British officers commanded squadrons, and 
in the infantry “wings”, or half-battalions The regimental staff was 
British, but the adjutant was assisted by a Jamadar-adjutant, in the 
cavalry styled “Woordi-major”, and British squadron and wing 
officers assisted the squadron and wing commanders, and took their 
places when they were absent on leave 
In order to render service with native troops more attractive the 
appointments held by British officers in native regiments were treated 
as staff appointments, and earned allowances, as well as pay of rank 
The officers on each of the three presidency establishments were 
graded in a Staff Corps, recruited from the Company’s and the queen’s 
services There remained, in each presidency, two small bodies of 
officers besides the Staff Corps, the first consisting of officers of the 
pre-Mutiny armies and the second of officers who had received com- 
missions since the outbreak of the Mutiny, who did not wish to join 
the Staff Corps These two bodies were known as the Local List and 
the General List, the former, m Bengal, being styled ^the “lucky 
Locals ”, because, being promoted in the cadres of regiments which had 
mutinied and murdered many of their officers, they were able to 
retire on a full pension at a comparatively early age Promotion in 
the General List and in the Staff Corps was fixed on a time-scale. 
After twelve years’ service, reduced afterwards to eleven, and later to 
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nine, an officer became a captain; after twenty, reduced afterwards 
to eighteen, a major; after twenty-six a lieutenant-colonel; and after 
thirty-one a colonel; but officers in civil and political employ were 
afterwards very properly debarred from rising above the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. The Company’s military college at Addiscombe 
was closed, and new appointments to the Staff Corps were made only 
from British regiments At a later date those examined for entrance 
to Sandhurst competed for commissions in the Indian Army, and on 
leaving the college were placed on an Unattached List, and, as had 
been recommended by Munro, were attached for a year to British 
regiments serving in India, before being posted to native regiments 

The establishment of each Staff Corps was calculated to provide 
the number of officers required for service with native regiments, on 
the staff and in army departments, and in civil and political employ, 
and the establishments of presidency armies and local forces were 
fixed as follows . Bengal army, nineteen cavalry and forty-nine infantry 
regiments, Madras army, four cavalry and forty infantry regiments; 
Bombay army, seven cavalry and thirty mfanti y regiments, and two 
battciics of artillery; Panjab fiontier force, six cavalry and twelve 
infantry regiments, and five mountain batteries , local irregular corps, 
two cavalry and five infantry regiments , Hyderabad contingent, four 
cavalry and six infantry regiments, and four field batteries When the 
reductions were complete the forces in India amounted to 65,000 
British and 140,000 native troops. 

The uniform of the regular native armies, simple at fiist, had 
gradually been assimilated in style and cut to that of British troops, 
and had become most unsuitable to the Indian climate, but after the 
Mutiny it was much modified The shako and the Kilmarnock cap 
were discarded in favour of the turban, and long, closely fitting 
trousers in favour of wide breeches, or knickerbockers, and puttees, 
approaching the Indian rather than the European style of dress 

After the second Afghan War, which broke out in 1878,^ and 
severely taxed India’s military resources and organisation, many 
reforms were carried out, and in 1885, when the Panjdeh incident^ 
presaged the possibility of war with Russia, it became necessary to 
prepaie the army in India to meet a European enemy The British 
force in the country was increased by 10,600 men, bringing its 
strength to 73,500, and substantial additions to the Bengal and 
Bombay armies brought the numbers of the native troops up to 
154,000 

Until the Mutiny military officers in civil or political employ had 
been retained on the establishments of their regiments, unjustly 
blocking the promotion of those who remained with the colours, and 
an officer had been permitted to rejoin the regiment when it was 
ordered on active service, or when the officer in question succeeded, 
^ Gf pp 41 7 sqq , infra ^ Cf pp 424-5, infra 
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by seniority, to the command. After the Mutiny, when British officers 
were graded, according to length of service, in the three presidency 
Staff Corps, an officei transferred to civil or political employ was no 
longer borne on the strength of a regiment, but he retained the right 
of reverting, when he wished, to military employ, and of promotion, 
by seniority, to the rank of general officer, and at the age of fifty-five, 
when he was considered too old for civil or political duties, his services 
were replaced at the disposal of the commander-in-chief of the 
presidency to which he belonged, and he was eligible for appointment 
to an important command This practice of allowing officers to return 
to military duty after long periods of absence in civil or political 
employ was most injurious to the efficiency of the service, owing to 
their inevitable incompetence This was less noticeable before the 
intioduction of arms of precision and rapid fire, but even in the days 
of Dundas’s Manoeuvres and the flint-lock musket it was alreaciy 
appaient Sir John Malcolm behaved gallantly at the battle of 
Mahidpur, but his behaviour was that of a cornet of horse, not of a 
general officer ^ At a later period an officer commanding a regiment 
of native infantiy was thus satirically described 

For twenty-seven years has old Capsicum been on civil employ at that out-of- 
the-way district Jehanumabad, and the blossoms of his early military career, now 
ripened into fruit, are exemplified by a happy obliviousness of everything con- 
nected with the military profession The movements of a company might possibly 
be compassed by his attainments, acquired through the instrumentality of 
“dummies” on his dining-room table, but of battalion and brigade manoeuvres, 
I suspect he knows about as much of them as the Grand Lama 

The disaster of Maiwand at length convinced the authorities of the 
danger of entrusting the command of troops, especially in the field, 
to those who had in fact long ceased to be soldiers , and later, officers, 
after ten years’ absence from military duty, were tiansferred to a 
supernumerary list, and deprived of the right of returning, in any 
capacity, to the army, though in order to entitle them to their pensions 
they continue to receive promotion up to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel At the age of fifty-five their services are still replaced at the 
disposal of the commander-in-chief in India, but this is a mere 
formality, and their retirement on a military pension is immediately 
gazetted 

The pacification of Upper Burma after its annexation in 1886 
occupied some years, and, in order to set free the large number of 
regular troops detained in the country, battalions of military police 
were raised to suppress the prevalent disorders 

The inferior quality of the material to which the Madr£fc> army was 
restricted for recruiting purposes had been discovered even before the 
end of the eighteenth century, and it had certainly not improved since 
that time In each war in which Madras troops had taken the field 


^ Prinsep, Transactions ^ p 24 


* Atkinson, Curry and Rice, “Our Colonel** 
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beside those of Bengal and Bombay, their inferiority had been 
apparent, and the third Burmese War convinced the authorities that 
the Madras infantry regiments, with very few exceptions, were almost 
worthless as soldiers After that war eight Madras regiments were 
converted into Burma regiments, which, though they remained 
nominally on the strength of the Madras establishment, were recruited 
from the warlike races of Northern India, and were permanently 
quartered in Burma. In 1895 the recruitment of Telingas was dis- 
continued; between 1902 and 1904 two of the Madras regiments were 
converted into battalions of Moplahs, one into a Gurkha corps, and 
nine into battalions of Panjabis ; and the cavalry regiments, which in 
1891 had been converted from four three-squadron into three four- 
squadron regiments, were stiffened by a large infusion of personnel 
from the Panjab 

In. 1900 the native infantry throughout India was assimilated to the 
British, and to that of continental armies, by the conversion of its 
eight-company battalions into four-company battalions, which was 
effected by combining the companies For the purposes of internal 
administration the eight companies remained, as before, under the 
command of their native officers, but on parade and m the field the 
double company was commanded by a British officer, and to each 
battalion four double-company commanders, instead of two wing 
commanders, were allowed, and each double-company commander 
was assisted by a British double-company officer 

The independent development of the presidency armies has already 
been mentioned Its results were strange, and the presidency senti- 
ment, a peculiar form of local patriotism, was very strong, not only 
in the Indian ranks, but among British officers also, and did not die 
until the present century, if, indeed, it is quite dead yet Three armies, 
each with its own commander-in-chief, subject to its own local govern- 
ment, and governed by its own code of regulations, but all commanded 
by British officers, grew up in the same British possession as strangers 
and obj’ects of curiosity, each to the others The “ Qui-hi'\ the “Mull”, 
and the “Duck”,^ as the British officers of the three presidencies were 
termed, might almost have been regarded as men of different nations 

It IS told of a gallant vcteian of the old Bengal Artillery, who was full of 
“Presidential” prejudices, that, on heating the Bombay Army commended by 
a brother officer, he broke out in just wrath “The Bombay Army' Don’t talk 
to me of the Bombay Army' They call a chxlamchi a gmdt—thc beasts'”^ 

Many other stories of this nature illustiate a sentiment which long 
prevailed, bi t is now, probably, almost obsolete 

In 1891 the StaffCorpsofthe three presidencies wet e amalgamated, 
and became the Indian Staff Corps, and m 1893 ^he offices of com- 
mander-in-rhief in Madras and Bombay were abolished, and the 


^ Yule and Burnell, Hob son- Job son (2nd ed ), s vv 


2 Idem^ p 196 
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control of the two armies was withdrawn from the local governments. 
The pretence that service with a native regiment was service on the 
staff, no longer necessary as a bait for candidates, could not now be 
maintained, and in 1903 the Indian Staff Corps was renamed the 
Indian Army.^ 

Under the presidency system the Madras army, for reasons already 
given, had been gradually reduced ; the Bombay army had remiOined 
stationary; but the Bengal army had so giown, with the expansion 
of the territory which it garrisoned, as to become a force too unwieldy 
for one command In 1895, therefore, the three old presidency armies 
were converted into four Army Commands, the Bengal army being 
divided into the Panjab and Bengal Commands, and the other two 
armies forming the Madras and Bombay Commands. Each Command 
was placed under a lieutenant-general, to whom was delegated much 
of the authority exercised until then by army headquarters In ,1904 
almost the last vestiges of the old presidency system were swept away 
by the renumbering of the regiments, which were incorporated m one 
list, and numbered consccutiv'ely, the Bengal regiments coming fii st, 
the Madras next, and the Bombay last Some attempt was made to 
retain an indication of the old numbering Thus, the ist Madras 
Lancers became the 21st Lancers, the ist Madras Infantry (Pioneers) 
the 6 1 St Pioneers, and the ist i^mbay Infantry (Grenadiers) the 
loist Grenadiers, the gaps m the consecutive numbeimg being filled, 
as far as possible, by the incorporation m the 1 egular army of irregular 
and local corps. In 1903, for example, a new arrangement made with 
the Nizam regarding the province of Berar, which had been assigned 
to the Government of India m 1853 for the maintenance of the 
Hyderabad contingent, made it possible to incorporate that force m 
the regular army, and its regiments helped to fill gaps m the numbering 
of the regiments of the presidency armies 

In 1907 the four Army Commands were changed into Army Corps 
Commands, each corps containmg two or more divisions. The Northern 
Command comprised the ist (Peshawar), 2nd (Rawulpmdi) and 
3rd (Lahore) Divisions; the Western Command the 4th (Qjuetta), 
5th (Mhow) and 6th (Poona) Divisions; and the Eastern Command 
the 7th (Meerut) and 8th (Lucknow) Divisions Two divisions, the 
9th (Secunderabad) Division and the Burma Division, remained 
direcdy under the commander-in-chief 

In the second Afghan War the Panjab native states placed at the 
disposal of the government contingents of troops which did good 
service on the frontier, and in 1885, when war with Russia seemed 
almost inevitable, the ruling princes, with that loyalty fb the crown 
which they have seldom failed to display on critical occasions, offered 
their resources to the government The offer was accepted, and in 1889 

^ Proclamation by Lord Gurzon, at the Coronation Durbar of King Edward VII, in 
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the contribution of military force to be made by each state was deter- 
mined, and constituted the force known as the Imperial Service 
Troops. These, in times of peace, are under the control of the princes 
who furnish them, and arc commanded by Indian officers appointed 
by them, but they are trained and disciplined under the supervision 
of British inspecting officers appointed by, and responsible to, the 
Government of India. 

The last war subjected the resources of India, no less than those of 
all parts of the empire, to a severe strain. The narrow limits of a single 
chapter preclude anything of the nature of a complete account of 
India’s contribution of men, material, and money to the war, or a 
record of the services rendered by Indian troops of all classes, but in 
1914 an Indian army corps was dispatched to France, and there, 
during a winter so inclement as to try severely men born and bred in 
Nortjiern Europe, endured not only the onslaughts of the German 
army, but the hardships and the horrors of trench life Indian troops 
fought not only in Flanders, but in East Africa and Turkey, on the 
Egyptian frontier, m Palestine, and in Mesopotamia, and kept the 
peace in Southern Persia, and during the war the Government of India 
recruited, on a voluntary basis, over 680,000 combatants and 400,000 
non-combatants, and moie than 1,215,000 officers and men were sent 
overseas on service, the Indian casualties amounting to 101,000 ^ 
The Imperial Service Troops, among whom that fine old soldier, 
the late Maharaja Pratap Singh, was the most piominent figure, were 
a valuable addition to the forces of the crown, and distinguished 
themselves in many actions, but among the most interesting and satis- 
factory conclusions reached by ciitics who studied the conduct of 
various classes in the war was one which related to classes regarded 
as respectable soldiers, but not m the liist rank of fighting men. Of 
Pathans, Gurkhas, Panjabi, Musalmans and Sikhs much was ex- 
pected, nor did they disappoint their advocates, but the Jats and 
Marathas displayed a fine fighting spirit 

Until the outbieak of this wai Indian sepoy officers had held 
the viceroy’s commission, the highest ranks which they could reach 
being those of risaldar major in cavahy and subadar major in 
infantry regiments, but in 1917 they weie made eligible for the king’s 
commission in the rank of lieutenant, and in all ranks to which a 
lieutenant may rise An endeavour is now being made to entrust 
the charge of whole battalions, by degrees, to Indian officers, who 
are being appointed to them as lieutenants, and will in the ordinary 
course of promotion hold all the commissioned ranks in them, but it 
cannot yet be judged how the experiment will succeed 

In 1922 the Indian Army was radically reorganised ^ The number 
of cavalry regiments was reduced, by the amalgamation of existing 

^ O’Dwyer, India as I knew it, pp 417-23 
* Gazette of Indxa^ Army Orders and official Army Lists 
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legiments, from tliiity-nme to twenty-one; the number of mountain 
batteiieb was fixed at nineteen, with an additional section for Ghitral; 
the engineers remained three distinct corps, the Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay Sappers and Miners; and the intantiy was orgamsed in four 
legiments of pioneers, nineteen regiments of the line, and ten regi- 
ments of Gurkha Rifles. Three of the pioneer regiments and the 
regiments of the infantry of the line consist of service battalions varying 
m number fiom two to five, and a depot battalion staUoned per- 
manently at the legimental centre, in the aiea from which the regi- 
ment IS recruited The duty of the depot battalion, which is always 
numbered as the tenth, to admit of the consecutive numbeimg of 
additional service battalions to be raised and foimed when necessary, 
IS to keep the service battalions supplied with trained soldiers One 
of the pioneer 1 egiments, the Hazaia Pioneers, and the ten regiments 
of Guikha Rifles aic reciuited beyond the limits of British India> and 
cannot, theiefbre, be organised on a teiiitorial basis The establish- 
ment of each of these regiments is two battalions. 

The old commissariat and tiansport corps, or depaitments, have 
been reorganised as the Indian Aimy Scivice Corps, a proportion of 
the infantry is trained as mounted infantry and a proportion as 
machine gunners The medical and all other departments of the army 
have been reorganised in accoi dance with the lessons learned in the 
late war. 

An Auxiliary' Force, raised from Europeans arrd British subjects of 
mixed descent, and enrolled for local service only, consists of units of 
all arms, with a total strength of about 36,000, and the Teiiitorial 
Force, composed wholly of Indians, consists of eighteen piovincial 
battalions affiliated to regular regiments, four battalions of urban 
infantry in process of for matron, eleven Univ'crsity training corps, and 
a medical branch, with a total strength of about 19,000 The pro- 
vincial battalions are liable to general service in India, or, in case of 
emergency, beyond the Indian frontier, and the urban battalions to 
service within the province in which each is situated, but the University 
training corps are subject to no liability 

Of the combatant ranks of the regular army the Panjab alone 
supplies nearly half, and the Panjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Kashmir and the United Provinces together over 64 per 
cent , the independent state of Nepal 12 per cent , the Bombay 
Presidency and Rajputana each under 4^ per cent , and the Madras 
Presidency rather more than 2 1 per cent. The great province of 
Bengal, with a populaUon of forty-eight millions, supplies not a single 
soldier, noi does the neighbouring province of Assam, with a 
population of eight millions The contributions of other provinces, 
with the exception of Burma, which contributes nearly 2 per cent., 
arc negligible ^ 

^ Simon Report, i, map facing p 96, O’Dwyer, op at pp 417-23. 
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Throughout the second half of the nineteenth and the early 

yeais of the twentieth century Central Asia continued to piovide the 
chief pi oblem of Indian external policy In some respects the problem 
had been simplified by the course of events since the first Afghan War 
The conquest of Sind and the Panjab had placed the Government of 
India in direct contact with the region concci ned But this tendency 
was more than offset by othci changes Developing communications 
were, intensifying the reactions of regional interests European needs 
took an ever-mcr easing share m determining Indian policy In 1857 
Canning could write of “a fear at the India House that government 
ar e going to do as Hobhouse boasted he had done, and dictate from 
London what the Government of India shall do m Afghanistan” ^ 
The fear became a reality Half a century later Motley wrote from 
the India Office “The plain truth is that this country [Great 
Britain] cannot have two foieign policies”,^ and from the Foreign 
Office Sn Charles Hardinge observed of the negotiations for the 
entente with Russia “ Rect ntly we have left the Government of India 
entirely out of our account” ® In the old days, the Government of 
India, as a member of it declared, “could, if we saw good, have 
marched our army to Candahai or Herat, and trusted to the Court 
[of Directors] approving” ^ Foreign policy had been a matter in 
which the governor -general had enjoyed a gi eater liberty of conduct 
than in any other branch of his administration The exigencies of 
political ac tion, the needs of a swiftly developing situation, had per- 
mitted him, in the days before the Red Sea cable was laid in 1870, 
to confront the home authorities with accomplished facts, with a 
formal declaration of war or annexation of territory, in which they 
could not but acquiesce, however reluctantly But in the new period 
telegraph and cable invested distant incidents with a growing in- 
fluence upon European politics and at the same time permitted 
European cabinets to control action which 111 the past had depended 
on the wide disci etioii of local governors Even Curzon’s vigour and 
deter nimation had been barely able to restore to the Government of 
India the phantom of its old authority, and what he could not achieve 
lesser men could not even attempt. 

Nor was the growing predominance of European control the sole 

^ Fitzrnauricc, Life of Granville^ i, 153 * Recollections , ii, 179 

* Gooch and Femperley, Origins of the fVar, iv, 294 

* Martineau, Life of FrerCt i, 245 
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difficulty with which tlie Government ol India had to contend. 
Unluckily exteinal policy was the one aspect of Indian political affairs 
which was capable of exciting interest in Great Britain. Nourished 
on the myth of Anglo-Indian aggressiveness, accepting without question 
the extravagance of Burke and the far less justifiable falsehoods of 
Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings, Radical opinion perceived 
aggression behind every measuie of Indian defence; in their eyes the 
frontier tribes were a race of wronged and noble savages, and the 
Afghans a nation rightly struggling to free itself from the meshes of 
intrigue cast around it by a malevolent Indian Government. 

At the outset, in 1858, the governor-general still retained much of 
his former influence and discretion The situation, however, was 
obscure In 1844 the visit of the emperor Nicholas I to England had 
resulted in an understanding foimulated in a memoiandum prepared 
by Count Nesseliode. This document declared that Russia and Qreat 
Britain would work together to preserve the internal peace of Persia, 
and that the khanates of Central Asia — Bokhara, Khiva, and 
Samarkand — should be left “as a neutral zone between the two em- 
pires in order to preserve them from a dangerous contact”.^ For ten 
years this understanding had been observed But the Crimean War 
had ended it without establishing any substitute in Central Asia 
Indeed from that time onwards British policy was constantly but 
unsuccessfully directed towards restoring the situation as it had stood 
from 1844 to 1854 

Meanwhile, for ten years after the restoration of Dost Muhammad 
as the ruler of Kabul, British relations with Afghanistan had been 
undefined but sullen * They weie modified under the pressure of 
Persian eagerness to expand eastwards and reconquer Herat and 
Kandahar The former city had been seized by the Persians in 1852 
and only relinquished under threats of vigorous British action In 
1854 the place was again attacked. Herbert Edward es, the com- 
missioner at Peshawar, perceived in this a heaven-sent occasion to 
re-establish a definite friendship with Dost Muhammad The chief 
commissioner of the Panjab, John Lawrence, thought little of the 
proposal; but Dalhousie was convinced of its propriety, and with his 
approval Edwardes spent some months coaxing the amir into making 
overtures to the British Government ® The result was a treaty signed 
early in 1855, by which the Government of India bound itself not to 
interfere with the amir’s territories, while he in return agreed to be 
“the friend of the friends and the enemy of the enemies of the 
Honourable East India Company” * In one respect the treaty fell 
short of what Dost Muhammad had desired He had sought to extract 

* SiUtdt dtplomaltque sur la g^re de CrttrUe, i, 1 1 sqg 

* Memorials of Sir Herbert Edwardes, i, 236 

* Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence, i, 450, 452 , Memorials of Sir Herbert Edwardes, 

II, 239, 447 * Aitcnison, Treaties, xi, 340 
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a promise never to send an envoy to Kabul This was deliberately 
refused. The Afghan negotiator was to be assured (the instructions 
said) 

that the Government of India has no intention of sending and no wish to send a 
representative to the court of Cabul, but it should be pointed out to him that this 
government could not m prudence bind itself never to depute a representative to 
the Ameer, for if Russia or other powers should be represented by envoys at Cabul, 
the interests of the British government would plainly suffer injury if no envoy 
were present on its behalf ‘ 

In 1856 Herat was again seized by the Persians, who boasted to 
their Russian friends that they would occupy Kandahar and establish 
themselves on the borders of the Panjab ^ This led to war, not only 
with the amir of Kabul but also with Great Britain A force was 
dispatched from Bombay,* and the amir was assisted with money and 
arms, the employment of the subsidy being placed under the in- 
spection of British officei s, who were to be withdrawn as soon as the 
war was over •* The Persians speedily came to terms by a treaty signed 
at Pans on 4 March, 1857 The most interesting point of this agree- 
ment was the care taken by the Russian Government to secure the 
exclusion of English consuls from the Caspian ports, on the giound 
that their appointment could have none but a political object ® 

For some years after this the Afghan question fell into a calm Dost 
Muhammad was busily consolidating his power In 1862 he attacked 
Herat Though the governor-general, Elgin, admitted that in this he 
was not the aggressor, the Government of India signified its disap- 
pioval by recalling the vakil — the Muslim agent — who had been 
maintained at Kabul since 1857 * Ignoring this protest. Dost Muham- 
mad persisted in his attack, took the place in 1863, and died shortly 
after at the age of eighty He had designated his son, Sher ’Ah, as his 
successor But in Afghanistan as in Moghul India, theoretical rights 
of succession counted for little in comparison with force A prolonged 
period of fratricidal war ensued, now one, now another of Dost 
Muhammad’s sixteen sons gaining the upper hand In 1864 Afzal 
Khan and Azim Khan rebelled, in 1865 Azim Khan and his nephew 
Abd-ur-rahman rose; in 1866 Sher ’Ah was driven from Kabul and 
in 1867 from Kandahar; in 1868 he suddenly recovered them ’ An 
incident of one of the actions of this period well illustrates the proud 
ferocity with which the struggle was conducted Amin Khan, Sher 
’Ali’s full brother, was killed fighting against him His dead body was 
brought in triumph to Sher ’Ah “Throw the body of this dog away”, 
he said, “and bid my son come and congratulate me on the victory ” 

^ Memorials of Sir Herbert EdwardeSy i, 242 

2 Dispatch from AnitschkofF, 27 October (OS), 1856 {Legation Archives y vii, e) 

* Goldsmid, Life of Outram, ii, 1 30 sgq 
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’ A detailed narrative will be found in Wylly, External Policy of IndiOy pp i sqq 
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His officers, not daiing to tell him that his son also had fallen, brought 
his body “Who is this other dog^” the amir demanded But when 
the coipse had been laid at his feet and he knew it for his son’s, he 
rent his garments and cast dust upon his head ^ 

Throughout this period, under the influence of John Lawrence, the 
Government of India pursued that policy of inactivity which some 
have called “masteily”,® although in truth it consisted merely in 
waiting upon events Upon the genet ation that had witnessed the 
Indian Mutiny, Lawrence’s vigour of chaiacter and singleness of 
purpose produced a remarkable effect. His opinions were accepted 
as oracles, and men forgot or ignored the fallibility of his judgment 
Even Lord Salisbury, duiing his first tenure of the India Office as 
Lord Cianboine in 1866-7, “whole-heartedly” approved Lawiencc’s 
ideas of Afghan policy ® Lawrence had always disliked the idea of 
alliance with the ruler of Afghanistan * Both before and after »Dost 
Muhammad’s death he had done his utmost to prevent the govern- 
ment from taking any pai t in Afghan politics, on the score that the 
British could not make a true friend of the amir But his views (as 
Dalhousie observed with customary incisivencss) were based on the 
fallacy that the Afghans weic too foolish to recognise their own in- 
teiests ® Accordingly as Shei ’Ah, and then Afzal Khan, and then 
Azim Khan, and then Shei ’Ah once mote, succeeded m establishing 
themselves as successive rulers of Kabul, the Indian Government was 
content with recognising each in tuin Thrice in 1866 Slier ’Ah asked 
for English help Afzal Khan did the same I.awrence, then governor- 
general, Ignored the formci’s letters and bluntly told the latter that if 
he could solidly establish his powei he might hope to be i cceivcd into 
the English alliance * 

This policy was the belated result of the old dogma of non-inter- 
vention which in India had produced little but undcsired and un- 
expected war Nor had it here even the excuse which it had had in 
regard to the Indian states From the time of Wellesley onwaids the 
Indian states had been dominated by the powei of the Company, and 
m them rival claimants could not turn fiom the great power which 
refused assistance to any other great and neighbouring power But 
the Afghan rivals could and did They applied to Russia and to Persia 
for help,’ as might have been foiescen The policy of inactivity was 
brought at once to a hasty end, and Lawience advised that foreign 
assistance should at once be counter ed by a supply of money and arms 
to the side not leaning on Persian or Russian support ® When the 
home government gave him a free hand in the matter, ® he did not 

^ Abd-ur-rahman, I, 63 * Gf Wylly, o/^ cit p 115 
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even wait for the contingency to arise, but at once subsidised Sher ’Ah, 
who with this help speedily made an end of the remaining resistance 
to his authority. 

But great harm had been done. Abd-ur-rahman, for instance, on 
being driven out of Afghanistan by his uncle, Sher ’Ah, hesitated for 
a moment whether to seek shelter with the Russians or the English ; 
but as he “had never seen the benefit of English friendship”,^ he 
chose the Russians Sher ’Ah himself declared that “the English look 
to nothing but their own interests and bide their time” ^ The force 
of these views was strengthened by the contemporary contrast between 
English and Russian policy. To the south-east of the Russian provinces 
lay four khanates — Khokand, Bokhara, Khiva and Samarkand — 
with vague, undefined frontiers, separated from their northern neigh- 
bour by considerable stretches of desert At the time of the first 
Afghan War, some Russian activity had developed in this area, but 
the understanding of 1844 had brought it completely to an end No 
relations had been maintained with the khanates ; and it is at least 
highly probable that the sudden change which occurred in 1858 was 
produced more by political motives than by the supposed necessity 
of imposing order on barbarous neighbours In that year a mission 
of enquiry, accompanied by a large body of topographers, was 
dispatched under Ignatieff, to collect information about military 
conditions, roads, and means of transport The khanates had fallen 
away greatly from their old greatness They still abounded in schools; 
but the studies pursued in them were the mere repetition of past and 
obsolete knowledge ® They were poorer, less populous, more fanatical. 
The people of Samarkand believed that no infidel enemy could survive 
polluting with his feet ground so hallowed by the dust of the blessed 
But the withering of their rivers had diied up their wealth, weakened 
then governments, and exhausted their man-power 

In these circumstances their absorption by the Russian Empire was 
as nearly a natural process as anything political can be In govern- 
ment, in social organisation, in religion Russia was essentially Oriental 
In power and functions the emperor at St Petersburg was a cousin of 
the Oriental monarchs Apart from him and the functionaries who 
represented him there was only the active local life of the villages, and 
the Oi thodox Chuich was the one branch of Christianity which had 
not been occidentahsed Russian predominance would involve no 
violent change, and its establishment would be nothing more than a 
new illustration of that everlasting ebb and flow of power which has 
characterise^ the Eastern world ® This expansion began shortly after 
the Crimean War In 1864 Russian authoritv touched the borders of 

^ Abd-iir-rahnian, op ett i, 1 1 1 
^ Rawlinson, England and Russia, p 303 
® Vamb^^ry, Central Ana, p 233 
* Vamb^ry, Western Culture tn Eastern Lands ^ p 48 
** Gf Vamb^ry, Central Asia, pp 36-7, 231 
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Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva In the next year Tashkent was 
occupied In 1867 the new province of Russian Turkestan was con- 
stituted, with Kaufmann as its first governor-general In the same 
year Bokhara was reduced, after sending a desperate appeal for help 
to the governor-general of India, John Lawrence,^ and became a 
subsidiary ally of the emperor. In 1873 Khiva submitted, placing in 
the hands of Russia the management of all its external relations.* The 
administration established to manage these new possessions and 
control these new dependencies was purely military, and all reports 
went to the War Office at St Petersburg ® 

The motives of this expansion were complex. There were in the first 
place the difficulties perpetually arising with semi-civilised, mis- 
governed neighbours, who would think nothing of pillaging a caravan 
and reducing the merchants to slavery All the evidence agrees that 
the Turkoman tribes were false, greedy, envious, ferocious * Russian 
diplomatists were always ready with this explanation, hinting that 
Russian expansion in Central Asia was in all respects similar to British 
expansion in India — a parallel which liberal opinion in England was 
ever ready to accept Military organisation, too, made for expansion. 
Military governors could not look for rewards and promotion by 
a peaceful administration In 1869 Kaufmann’s appointment as 
governor-general was defended by Prince Gortchakoff expressly on 
the ground that he had already gained every honour that a Russian 
general could hope for ® But this was not all There was another yet 
more poweiful reason for expansion It was designed in the political 
interests of Russia “Great historical lessons”, ran the instructions of 
the new ambassador, Baron de Staal, appointed to London in 1884, 

have taught us that we cannot count on the friendship of England, and that she 
can strike at us by means of continental alliances while we cannot reach her any- 
where No great nation can accept such a position In order to escape from it the 
emperor Alexander II, of everlasting memory, ordered our expansion in Central 
Asia, leading us to occupy to-day in Turkestan and the Turkestan steppes a 
military position strong enough to keep England m check by the threat of inter- 
vention in India • 

This position had been prepared, though not completed, while 
Lawrence was still pursuing his policy of inaction, and demanding 
that the Russian question should be solved by coming to an agreement 
m Europe instead of by securing advanced positions in Asia He 
seems wholly to have ignored the point that unless England could 
entrench herself so strongly in Central Asia as to convince Russia of 
the futility of movements in that direction an agreement in Europe 
could only be reached by subordinating English to Russian interests 
on the continent. 

^ Wylly, op at p 92 , cf Rawlinson, op at p 397 

* Treaty, 12 August, 1873 Papers, 1874, lxxvi, 171) 

3 Boulger, Central Asian Questions, p 14 * Cf Gurzon, Russia in Asia, p 118 

* Clarendon to Buchanan, 3 September, 1869 (Pari Papers, 1873, lxxv, 727) 

* Meyendorff, Correspondance diplomatique du Baron de Staal, i, 26 
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The Russian advance had led to diplomatic discussions, directed 
on the British side towards re-establishing some such neutral zone 
between the empires as had existed from the Afghan to the Crimean 
wars At this later period the most acute English students of the 
Central Asian question urged that the Oxus should be taken as the 
ultimate dividing line of the respective spheres of interest.^ But this 
was a position which Russia could not now be induced to accept She 
claimed exclusive and complete control down to the northern bank 
of that river and was only ready to discuss the establishment of a 
neutral zone provided it began appreciably beyond that point When 
therefore Clarendon initiated discussions with Gortchakoff in 1869, 
the emperor declared the idea of a neutral zone to be highly pleasing, 
but the dispatch announcing this pointed to Afghanistan as an appro- 
priate neutral zone ^ After consulting the India Office, Clarendon 
replied “that Afghanistan would not fulfil those conditions of a 
neutral territory that it was the object of the two governments to 
establish, as the frontiers were ill-defined”.® This feeble answer, 
which gave away a considerable part of the British case, led to a 
discussion of the alignment of the northern Afghan frontier and an 
agreement early in 1873 by which Russia virtually gained her point 
at the trifling cost of admitting Badakshan and Wakhan to form part 
of the Afghan kingdom ^ The Russian policy now was to advance up 
to the effective borders of Afghanistan, and to get rid altogethei of 
uncontrolled or unoccupied territory in that area This plan was 
supported both by political motives and by sound administrative 
principle As Brunnow pointed out to Clarendon, neutrality as under- 
stood in Europe could not be applied to Asia. The chiefs and peoples 
of Central Asia cared nothing for the international law of Europe, 
and neutralisation would merely become un brevet d'lmpumte Bokhara 
and Khiva were mere robber-states, and could not hope for such 
protection as in Europe covered states like Belgium and Switzerland ® 
All that was really obtained was an admission that Russia regarded 
Afghanistan as beyond her sphere of interest 

Meanwhile various endeavours had been made to remove the 
unfavourable impressions produced upon Sher ’Ah by Lawrence’s 
policy, which, even before Lawrence’s retirement from the governor- 
generalship in 1869, was already recognised by its author as inade- 
quate As has been seen, Lawrence at last decided to give Sher ’Ali 
material help, and in 1868 offered to meet the amir and discuss with 
him the political situation ® This meeting never took place, but in 

^ Rawlinsoi at p 311 

* Gortchakofi to Brunnow, 7 March, 1869 (Pari Papers, 1873, lxxv, 720) 

* Clarendon to Rumbold, 17 April, 1869 (tdem, 722) 

* Gortchakoff to Brunnow, 31 January, 1873 (iderriy 709), cf Granville to Gladstone, 
30 September, 1873 (Fitzmaurice, op at ii, 413) 

•Brunnow to Gortchakoff, 17 April, 1869 (Legation Archives, xxiii) 

® Lawrence to Northcotc, 10 October 1868 (Bosworth Smith, op at 11, 401) 
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March, 1869, Lawrence’s successor, Lord Mayo, met the amir at 
Ambala Many English writers have chosen to represent this con- 
ference as a great success,^ at which the savage chief was deeply 
impressed by the disinterested generosity of the British Government 
But Sher ’Ah was seeking two advantages, for which he would have 
conceded a good deal He desired an alliance with the British to bind 
them to support him against external attack, and he desired a promise 
that the British would never acknowledge “any friend in the whole of 
Afghanistan save the amir and his descendants” * Instead of any 
such specific agreement, he could only extract a letter in which Mayo 
said that the Government of India would “view with severe displeasure 
any attempts on the part of your rivals to disturb your position”, and 
that It would “further endeavour to strengthen the government of 
Your Highness ” ® These encouraging but non-committal statements 
were too reminiscent of the government’s attitude during the late«.wars 
of succession to peimit the amii to rely overmuch upon them 
A considerable impression was made upon him by Mayo’s personal 
charm, fine presence, and winning manners ; the tone of the governor- 
general was more friendly, but the policy of the government had not 
yet changed in any material respect 

Though disappointed in 1869, Sher ’Ah was constrained by circum- 
stances to make one more trial of the English Government The 
absorption of the khanates on the Oxus was full of warning Early 
in 1873 he told the English vahl at Kabul, that the advance of the 
Russian boundary gave him great anxiety that weighed upon him day 
and night and that therefore he proposed to send one of his agents 
to wait upon the governor-general and ascertain his views * This 
proposal led to the conference held at Simla in the following July 

The envoy asked that a wiittcn assurance might be given to him to the effect 
that if Russia, or any state of Turkestan or elsewhere under Russian influence, 
should commit an aggression on the amir’s territories, or should otherwise annoy 
the amir, the British government would consider such aggressor an enemy, and 
that they could promise to afford to the amir promptly such assistance in money 
and arms as might be required until the danger should be past or invasion repc lied 
Also that if the amir should be unable to cope single-handed with the invader, 
that the British government should promptly despatch a force to his assistance by 
whatever route the amir might requne the same ® 

In view of this request and the general situation, the governor-general, 
Lord Northbrook, proposed ^‘assuring him that if he unreservedly 
accepts and acts on our advice in all external relations, we will help 
him with money, arms and troops if necessary to expel unprovoked 
invasion We to be thejudge of the necessity ” ® This poliqy, if adopted, 

^ E g Hunter, Life of Lord Mayo^ 1, 262 

2 Mayo to Argyll, i July, 1869 {Pari Papers^ 1878-9, lvi, 466) 

® Mayo to Sher *Ali, 31 March, 1869 {f’dem, 464) 

* Agent, Kabul, to Com miss j oner, Peshawar, 14 April, 1873 {tderriy 647) 

® Memorandum of conversation, 19 and 20 July, 1873 {^derriy 675) 

* Telegram to the secretary of state, 24 July, 1873 {idem, 482) 
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might have proved decisive in the development of the Central Asian 
question Its rejection was as decisive as its adoption might have been 
The Duke of Argyll at the India Office, and a majority of the Council 
of India, were convinced adherents of the Lawrence policy Mr Glad- 
stone’s first cabinet, then in office, combined a detestation of Russian 
government with a curious tolerance of its expansion It was, therefore, 
resolved to reject Northbiook’s proposal, on the ground that the amir 
had no real cause for alarm, and to limit the governor-general’s 
assurances to a declaration that “we shall maintain our settled policy 
in Afghanistan” ^ This decision was well-meant But its authors 
lacked imagination to perceive that it could not appear reassuring to 
Sher ’All To him it could mean nothing but a continuation of the 
Lawrence policy of helping those who no longer needed assistance 
This criticism which Cranbrook passed in 1878 on his predecessor’s 
management of the situation seems amply justified ^ 

The ill-effects produced by the abortive Simla conference were 
emphasised by two other occurrences The Goveinmenl of India had 
undei taken the thankless task of arbitrating on the boundary claims 
of the Persians and Afghans in Scistan This was a most ill-advised 
measure It may have been desirable that a long-standing subject of 
dispute between the two states should be removed But the more 
equitable the decision, the more certain would it be to irritate both 
the shah and the amir, for each would feel that his interests had been 
neglected. At a moment when the influence of Russia was visibly 
waxing, the Government of India would have done well to avoid 
needless causes of friction between itself and its Western neighbour 
But the aibitration was held; the decision went in some details against 
Afghanistan; and both sides resented British impartiality as a sub- 
stantial measure of injustice ^ 

Worse still, Shcr ’Ah installed one of his sons, Abdullah Jan, as heir 
apparent,* in supersession of an elder son, Yakub, who, according to 
the Afghan custom, was rebelling against his father When this 
selection was communicated to the Government of India, the answer 
was “designedly couched, as nearly as circumstances admit, in the 
same language as that in which in 1858 the Punjab Government were 
instructed to reply to the letter from Dost Mahomed Khan intimating 
the selection of Sherc Ah as heir apparent” ® Perhaps the government 
was wise to desire not to commit itself to the support of a future 
claimant who might prove to be incapable But it blundered in 
suggesting to Sher ’Ah that his favourite son could look for no greater 
assistance tljan he himself had received before impi isonment, death 
or exile had fieed him from his own rivals 

* Telegram to Northbrook, 26 July, 1873 {Pari Papers, 1878-0, lvi, 482) * Idem, 636 

® Gf Sir F J Goldsmid, Eastern Persia, 2 vols 1O76, Pari Papers, 1868-9, 483-6 

The original reports are in F O 60-392, 393 

* Gf Encyclopaedia of Islam, s v Abdur-rahman 

® Dispatch to Argyll, 23 January, 1874 Papers, 1868-9, xlvi, 491) 
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Disappointed alike by the complaisance with which the British 
Government seemed to regard the Russian advance,^ by the lack of 
special favour shown by the Seistan decision, and by the refusal to 
recognise Abdullah Jan as the future amir, Sher ’Ah naturally, if 
imprudently, concluded that he must make his own terms with 
Russia,* and circumstances conspired not only to assist him in doing 
so but also to deprive him of Russian help as soon as he had committed 
himself to Russia. The Russians met him more than half way 
Afghanistan might he outside the sphere of Russian interests ; but it 
had become a neighbour of the Russian Empire; and intercourse 
could easily be explained away as a mere matter of frontier courtesy 
So at first it was In 1870 Kaufmann, the goveinor-gcneral of 
Russian Turkestan, informed Sher ’Ah that, although his nephew 
Abd-ur«rahman had taken refuge m Tashkent, he would receive no 
assistance to wage war against his uncle * This letter on its receipt 
was forwarded by Sher ’Ah to the Government of India, which in 
answer cited “the repeated assurances we have received from the 
Russian Government” and suggested that Kaufmann’s letters “will 
doubtless be, when rightly viewed, a source of satisfaction and an 
additional ground of confidence” * When Sher ’Ah announced the 
nomination of Abdullah Jan, the Russian answered much more tact- 
fully than the English governor-general, that “such nominations tend 
to the comfort and tranquillity of the kingdom” ® From 1875 the 
interchange of letters became more frequent Such as transpired were 
letters of compliment But it was disquieting to watch the coming and 
going of the bearers without any real knowledge of what was passing 
behind the scenes • 

Moreover from 1874 these political events were being watched with 
greater jealousy and suspicion In that year Gladstone’s cabinet was 
succeeded by Disraeli’s, Salisbury displaced Argyll at the India Office, 
and before long Lytton succeeded Northbrook as governor-general 
The change involved a sharp swing of foreign policy both in Europe 
and in Asia. Disraeli was convinced that the late cabinet had lowered 
the influence of Great Britain in the world, especially by acquiescing 
easily and without due question in the explanations of its Central Asia 
policy offered by the Russian Foreign Office He feared that unless 
precautions were taken Great Britain would suddenly find herself in 
a position of great political and strategic disadvantage. These views 
were fully shared by Salisbury and Lytton Nor was this surprising. 
Of recent years Russian conduct had been most ambiguous In 
January, 1873, for instance, Schuvaloff, who had beqn sent on a 

^ Cf Lady Betty Balfour, LyttorCs Indian Admimstraiion, p i o 
* Gf Yakubs statements to Roberts, Forty-one Tears in India^ ii, 247 
® Kaufmann to Sher *Ali, 28 March, 1870 (Pari Papers^ 1881, xcviii, 335) 

^ Dispatch to Argyll, 24 June, 1870 (Pari Papers^ 1878, lxxx, 633) 

® Pari Papers, 1881, xcviii, 343 

® Gf telegram to Salisbury, 16 September, 1876 (Pari Papers, 1878, lxxx, 533) 
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special mission to England, was assuring Granville that he might 
safely assure parliament that the emperor had issued positive orders 
against the occupation of Khiva ^ Within a year Granville was com- 
plaining that Khiva had become a Russian province under a most 
thinly disguised protectorate ^ His remonstrances® produced a de- 
claration in March, 1874, that no expeditions were contemplated 
against the Tekkc Turkomans, and that the emperor had peremptorily 
forbidden such a measure.^ On 10 May following General Lomakin 
was appointed military governor of a new southern province and 
promptly issued a circular to all the Turkoman tribes in that area 
claiming supreme authority over them The impel lal government 
asserted that the circular had been misunderstood ® Just before 
Lytton set out for India the Russian ambassador conveyed to him the 
curious suggestion that Gieat Biitain and Russia should unite to 
disarm the Muslim states of Central Asia ® A little earlier Kaufmann 
had been lamenting the hostility of Muslim opinion against Russian 
administi ation 

Meanwhile Kaufinann’s coi respondence with Sher ’Ah had in- 
creased rapidly Lytton called attention to the fact that whereas the 
amir had at first sought the advice of the British Government con- 
cerning the replies which should be sent to Kaufmann’s letters, he 
now had ceased to do so and was reported to be holding secret con- 
ferences with the bearci s’ The Br itish Foi cign Office therefore sought 
from St Petersburg “a written disclaimei of any intention on their 
part to negotiate treaties with Sher ’Ah without the consent of Her 
Majesty’s Government” ® St Petersburg declared with great em- 
phasis that Kaufmann’s letters were merely complimentary ® But 
Salisbury found it difficult to accept these assurances, and asked that 
the coi respondence might be wholly discontinued The Russian 
Government tacitly refused this request The Government of India 
thus summed up the position : 

The messai^es from General Kaufmann have not been despatched only once 
or twice a year Durint^ the past year they have bten incessant Ihe bearers of 
them arc regarded and treated by the amir as agents of the Russian government, 
and on one pit text or anothei some person recognised by the Afghan government 
as a Russian agent is now almost constantly at Kabul We desire to submit to 
your Lordship’s considt ration whether our own conduct would be viewed with 
indifference by the cabinet of St Petersburg were the Government of India to 
open similarly friendly relations with the Khans of Khiva and Bokhara 

^ Granville to Loftus, 8 January, 1873 Papen, 1873, l'^xv, 706) 

* Fit/mauncc, 0/? cit 11,409,411 ® Pari Papers, 1874, lxxvi, ^ 7 ^* 

* Idem, 1878, Lxxx, 466 

^ Rawhnson, op at p 338, Pari Papers, 1878, lxxx, 474, 475 

® Lady 3 Balfour, op at p 33 

’ Dispatch to Salisbury, 18 September, 187b [Pari Papers, 1878, lxxx, 537) 
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Considerations of this kind, then, occasioned a reversal of the policy 
hitherto followed by the British Government towards the amir. Till 
1874 that pohey had been one of general inaction, of subsidies, smooth 
words, and an amiable acceptance of Russian assurances. The amir 
had wanted a defimte agreement Not getting it, he had inclined 
towards Russia, and listened, or at all events seemed to listen, to 
Russian overtures, either with a serious purpose of seeking external 
support from Tashkent or in the hope of alaiming the Government of 
India into conceding what he wanted, or perhaps in the hope of being 
able to balance himself between the two great states — a policy de- 
manding gieatei dexteuty and more accuiate information than the 
amii could command But the new cabinet at London with dis- 
concerting abruptness resolved upon action It took the view which 
Lord Dufferm expiessed so pointedly a few years latei “It would be 
manifestly futile ”, he wrote, “ to base the safety of the Noi th-Westein 
Fi on tier of India upon any undei standing, stipulation, convention 
or treaty with the impciial govcinment ” Foi this view Dufferm 
assigned a specific reason 

“I do not mean to imply”, he continued, “that the emptroi and his ministers 
would wilfully violate their engagements , but the authority of the Russian execu- 
tive IS so slight, the control it exercises over its distant agents and military duels 
IS so unsteady, and its policy is so designedly tentative, while the forces which 
stimulate the aggressive instincts of the nation are so constant, that little reliance 
could be ultimately placed upon mere verbal guarantees 

Salisbury resolved to seek additional security 111 two directions — 
by occupying a more commanding position on the Afghan fiontier 
Itself, and by inducing the amir to accept British agents within his 
territories The first measure had been eagerly advocated and bitteily 
opposed for a long time Jacob, Rawlinson, Green and Fieie had all 
urged the need of occupying Quetta, m order to establish a post on 
the further side of the hills, conti ol the road to Kandahar, and thi eaten 
the flank of any invadei seeking to move through the Khyber or 
Kuiram Passes Against these opinions was all the weight of 
Lawrence’s influence, still stiong on the council of the governor- 
general and the Council of India But times had changed and 
Lawrence’s arguments had come to seem far less unanswerable than 
before the advance of Russia Despite the prolonged visits of elderly 
gentlemen who “positively stamped about the room”,* Salisbury 
approved the occupation of Quetta under the treaty signed with the 
Khan of Kalat at the close of 1 876 ® These negotiations with Kalat 
had two objects, the fiist was military, as indicated above The second 
was political If the amir altogether refused to accept English agents, 
the Kalat mission might be “the father of the Central Asian Mission 

1 Dufienn to Salisbury, i6 March, 1880 (F O 65-1099) 

* Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Salisbury ^ ii, 159 

* Lady B Balfour, op cit pp 96 sqq 
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of the future The agent would reside., chiefly at Quetta He 
would have leisure for collecting infoimation from Candahar — Heiat 
— Gabul — and Balkh. . .English rupees would try conclusions with 
Russian roubles in the zenana and the divan 

In Salisbury’s mind this political object was certainly the moie 
immediate matter. In Afghanistan the Government of India was 
represented only by a Muslim agent who wrote (Salisbury thought) 
“exactly what the amir tells him”, and whose reports did not tally 
with other repoi ts received ^ The consequent uncertainty was much 
more than a formal disadvantage Early m 1875 the secretary of state 
wrote to the governor-general, Northbrook, “It has the effect of 
placing upon our frontier a thick covert, behind which any amount of 
hostile intrigue and conspiracy may be masked 1 agree with you in 
thinking that a Russian advance upon India is a chimaeia. But I am 
by no means suie that an attempt to tliiow the Afghans upon us is so 
improbable” ^ He therefore directed measures to obtain the estab- 
lishment of a BriUsh agent at Herat, where the amii had alieady 
expressed his readiness to receive one * 

This decision was at once criticised on the ground that Slier ’Ah 
had never given any formal promise to this effect ^ But Salisbury did 
not assert that he had, and Northbrook himself had to admit that the 
amir had “appeared to consent” on condition of the agi cement which 
had been refused him at Simla ® However, he pleaded that the 
measuie was needless, the time inopportune, and the probable con- 
sequence war ’ Salisbury replied in a long and closely leasoned 
dispatch The undoubted conflict between the declared policy of the 
Russian Government and the actual conduct of its fiontiei officials 
made absolute the need of speedy and accurate infoimation “The 
case IS quite conceivable m which Hei Majesty’s Government may 
be able, by eaily diplomatic action, to anest proceedings on the 
fiontiei which a few weeks, or even days later, will have passed beyond 
the power even of the government of St Pcteisburg to conliol ” His 
orders were therefoie to be carried into effect ® Northbrook resigned 
rather than obey, and Lytton was then appointed governor-general 
He carried with him instructions to send a mission to the amir by way 
of Quetta and Kandahar to obtain Sher ’All’s assent to the establish- 
ment of a permanent mission In return the amir might be conceded 
the terms which he had asked for m 1873 ® 

After overcoming opposition within his council,^® Lytton broached 

^ Salisbury to Lytton, 22 August, 1876 (Lady G Cecil, op at ir, 74) 

^ Salisbuiy to Disraeli, 2 January, 1875 70 

^ Salisbury tiv Noithbrook, 19 Febiuary, 1875 {idem) 

^ Same to same, 22 January, 1875 {Pari Papers, 1878-9, lvi, 502) 

^ Northbrook to Salisbuiy, 20 May, 1875 (Mallet, Northbrook^ pp loi sqq) 
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® Dispatch to Govcinmcnt of India, 19 November, 1875 {Pail Papers, 1878-9, lvi, 521) 

** Dispatch to the governoi-gencial, 28 February, 1876, and end {idem, 530) 
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the reception of the special temporary mission to the amir. This was 
declined, but an Afghan envoy was sent to discuss matters with the 
British authorities at Peshawar. The negotiations, protracted by re- 
ferences to Kabul, lasted from October, 1876, till March, 1877, and 
ended in complete failure.^ It has been usual to lay the blame for this 
upon the policy of Salisbury, and no doubt Salisbury’s policy was 
foredoomed to failure What Sher ’All would have conceded in 1873 
he would not grant in 1876 But unless it is argued that British 
influence in Afghanistan was worthless, greater blame attaches to 
Argyll for throwing away the golden opportunity of 1873 than to 
Salisbury for seeking to retrieve his predecessor’s error. European 
affairs were moving to a crisis A continuation of the policy of 
quiescence would permit Russia to strengthen her growing influence 
over the amir and thereby grcady to increase her power of hampering 
British foreign policy European conditions required that Sher ’Ah 
should make an open choice between British and Russian friendship, 
for, if he was not a friend to Gieat Britain, he was a dangerous 
potential enemy “A tool in the hands of Russia”, Lytton said, “ I will 
never allow him to become Such a tool it would be my duty to break 
before it could be used.”® 

In Europe the Balkan tioubles had given use to a situation of 
exceptional anxiety and strain In 1875 a rebellion had broken out 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, leading in 1877 to the Russo-Turkish 
War These events intensified the antagonism of Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions For a yeai and moic after the outbreak of the war a conflict 
between the two great powers was by many thought inevitable Both 
sought every means within their reach to limit and control the action 
of the other. On the one side the British occupied Quetta in 1877, 
and on the other, as British hostility developed to the treaty of San 
Stefano, and when Indian troops were dispatched to Malta, the 
governor-general of Turkestan sought a specific alliance with the amir 
of Afghanistan and initiated a military movement in the diiection of 
India In the circumstances of the time nothing less could have been 
expected. But the episode also indicated clearly what had been the 
underlying motive of Russian policy in Central Asia for the previous 
quarter of a century 

The Peshawar discussions had led nowhere The mam reason which 
Sher ’All had alleged for refusing to receive an English mission had 
been that acceptance would prevent his refusing to accept a Russian 
mission His argument proves how much ground had been lost by 
1876, for it shows that he had come to regard the Russians and the 
British as on an equal footing He had not done so in 1873. Nor even 
now did his answer expose the whole situation that had developed. 
For the moment the British proposal was dropped But relations with 

^ Dispatch to Salisbury, lo May, 1877 (Pari Papers ^ 1878-9, LVi, 534) 

* Lady B Balfour, op at p 30 
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Kaufmann grew ever closer. In June, 1878, they culminated in a 
letter written by the Russian governor-general to the amir, informing 
him that the external relations of Afghanistan required “deep con- 
sideration”, and that he was sending a Russian officer — Stohetoff — 
“ to inform you of all that is hidden in my mind ” ^ The envoy carried 
with him a draft treaty offering terms veiy similar to those Lytton 
had offered at Peshawar — recognition of the heir apparent and 
assistance against any external enemy,^ In case these proposals 
should be declined, Kaufmann entcied into tentative discussions with 
Abd-ur-rahman, Slier ’Ah’s fugitive nephew ® At the same time three 
columns of troops maiched from Tashkent in the direction of the 
Afghan frontiers The Government of India was well served by its 
agents. On 9 June it had heard of Stohetoff ’s intended dispatch, on 
the 24th It believed that he had set out * He had in fact left Tashkent 
on 1 2 June® — the day on which the Berlin Congi ess met His approach 
testea the sincerity of Slier ’Ah’s excuses to Lytton Instead of meeting 
with any firm refusal, the mission found at thehontiei half-hearted, 
probably meie ostensible orders not to enter the country. It ignoied 
them and arrived at Kabul on 22 July without a shadow of lesistance 
On the 2 1st Stohetoff is said to have received a dispatch from Kauf- 
mann, infoi mmg him of the settlement reached at Bei lin and wai mng 
him not to make any positive promises to the amii ® The marching 
columns had of com sc been recalled. 

The envoy’s arrival and reception at Kabul raised m an acute foi m 
the question of British relations with the amii TJie case anticipated 
by Dalhousie had arisen ’ Lytton sought and obtained the home 
government’s approval for his insisting on Shci ’Ah’s acceptance of 
an English mission ® The letter announcing that an envoy would be 
sent arrived at Kabul on 17 August Abdullah Jan, Shei ’All’s hen 
appaient, died the same day This event offered a convenient pretext 
for deferring an answei But the lettci was read m duibai , Stohetoff 
urged the amu to delay matteis and if necessary pi event the English 
mission from reaching Kabul while he tiavclled to Tashkent to inform 
Kaufmann, who would mfoim the empcroi and thus compel Gieat 
Britain to desist from hei demands ® On the 231 d Shei ’All wiote his 
reply to Kaufmann, saying that Stohetoff had “reduced to writing 
the verbal representations, the object of which was to strengthen the 
friendly relations between the illustrious government of His Impel lal 
Majesty the Emperor and the God-gt anted government of Afghani- 
stan”, and would soon return with the wiiter’s replies On 21 Sep- 

^ Kaulmailn to Sher ’Ali, June, 187U {Pad Papers, 1O81, xtviii, 350) 
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tember Neville Chamberlain, the envoy whom Lytton had chosen, was 
prevented by threats of violence from passing Ah Masjid ^ Sher ’Ah 
had accepted StohetofF’s advice and resolved to defy the Government 
of India. 

“The amir’s policy”, Lytton wrote, “was to make fools of us m the sight of all 
Central Asia and all India without affording us any pretext for active resentment 
My policy was naturally to force the amir either to change his policy or to reveal 
It in such a manner as must make the public a partner with the government in the 
duty of counteracting it 

Lytton has generally been represented as taking an over-serious 
view of the situation But the problem was twofold It was not 
merely that of a possible invasion of India It also included the results 
of a widespread belief in its likelihood Salisbuiy might scout the 
possibility, advise the use of large-scale maps, and point to the essential 
weakness of Russia,^ but an invasion of India was “a common topic 
of conversation in every assemblage of chiefs between Tabriz and 
Peshawur”.^ The fundamental weakness of past policy had been that 
It had left Russia free to advance so that the day was visibly thi eatening 
when the spheres of interest of the two empires would meet, not at a 
convenient distance from, but actually on the Indian frontier “It 
may be very convenient”, wrote Frere with great truth, “to say we 
will be guided by circumstances, but that is not the sort of policy 
which wins friends and deters enemies ”® 

In the dispatch of the mission Lytton had overrun the wishes of 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury Both were extremely anxious to sec the 
Russian forces withdrawn from Turkish territory, and feared lest a 
sudden flare-up of Afghan difficulties might endanger the execution 
of the Treaty of Berlin They would have preferred to see the Afghan 
trouble smoothed over or at all events put off for a twelvemonth , but 
Beaconsfield’h language and views seem to have varied from day to 
day,* with the result that the instructions sent to Lytton by the India 
Office were not so clear and specific as was expected It had been 
desired that the mission to the amir should proceed not by the Khyber 
Pass, where it was expected and likely to be stopped, but by way of 
the Bolan and Kandahar where opposition would have been more 
difficult and unlikely ’ But the choice of routes seems to have been 
left to Lytton, who chose the more provocative On 25 and 30 October 
stormy meeUngs of the cabinet took place Salisbury and the Lord 
Chancellor severely attacked Lytton’s conduct and urged the ex- 
pediency of curbing his future proceedings. Granbrook, the secretary 
of state for India, strongly defended the governor-general In the 
interests of cabinet unity Beaconsfield proposed that Lytton should 

^ torrest, Life of Sir NevilU Chamberlain^ pp 479 sqq 
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be authorised to occupy the Kurram valley, not as an act of war 
but as the taking of a “material guarantee” for the granting of the 
English demands. But when it seemed likely that this would be 
adopted, Cranbrook refused to have anything to do with so half- 
hearted a measure At last Lytton’s and Granbrook’s views prevailed.^ 
On 2 November an ultimatum, expiring on the 20th, was dispatched 
to Sher ’All. The amir had already applied to Kaufmann for assistance 
in view of the threatening English attitude, which he rightly ascribed 
to the arrival of the Russian mission “ Kaufmann advised Sher ’Ali 
to make peace if he could ® In fact the Russian agents had fallen into 
the pit which they had dug for others Reckoning too hopefully on 
the approach of an Anglo-Russian war, they had led Sher ’Ah into 
relying on their suppoi t, at the moment when they found themselves 
unable to accord it. Lytton and Cranbrook were right m seizing this 
precise moment to re-establish British ascendancy at Kabul, when 
Shei ’All’s hostility was manifest, when Russian inteivention would 
have involved tearing up the agreement leached so lately at Berlin, 
and when Russian resources, financial and militaiy, were depleted 
by the recent war 

The campaign which began with the invasion of Afghan territory 
on 20 November was skilfully conducted and speedily successful * 
Two columns advanced by the Kun am and the Khyber passes On 
22 December Shei ’Ah issued a faiman in which, after recounting his 
numerous triumphs ovei the invadets, he announced his retirement 
into Russian territoiy ® He died early in 1879,® and negotiations were 
opened with his son Yakub leading to the Tieaty of Gandammak, 
signed 26 May, 1879,’ before the British foices had entered Kabul 
By this agreement the new amir assigned the districts of Kurram, 
Pishin and Sibi to the British Government, he agreed to conduct his 
relations with foreign states in accoi dance with the advice of the 
governor-general; and he agreed to accept a peimanent British re- 
presentative, who was to be stationed at Kabul ® Every object which 
had been sought thus seemed to have been secured 

The doubtful point was whether Amii Yakub would succeed m 
maintaining his position Cavagnari, the political agent who had 
conducted the negotiations, had not been much impressed by his 
talent and character, reporting him as the best of his family, but fickle 
of purpose, ignorant of business, and weak of mind ® The estimate 
was not unjust. Roberts noted his shifty eye, retreating forehead, and 
lack of vigour His weakness had already been displayed Lytton 

^ Monypeftny and Buckle, op cit vi, 386, Lady G Cecil, op at ii, 342 
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had stiongly desired the establishment of a BiiUsh mission, but had 
contemplated its residence at Herat, not at Kabul Yakub, however, 
had himself pioposed Kabul, ^ willing to run any risk provided he 
could secure the support of the Biitish army. The proposal was 
accepted with some misgivings. Gavagnari, resolute and forceful, 
was named resident — an admirable man in a ciisis, but less suited for 
a position of delicacy * He reached Kabul on 24 July He was well 
received with an Afghan rendeiing of God save t)ie Qt/ieen ® On 
3 September he was murdered m the couise of a real 01 pretended 
mutiny of unpaid troops Robeits’s opinion, piobably correct, was 
that Yakub intended a demonstiation which should show his inability 
to protect the mission and so obtain its withdiawal * Events had 
shown that Lytton had been unlucky in finding himself viitually 
obliged to adopt Yakub as Shei ’All’s successor, and unwise in 
agreeing to the mission’s being placed at Kabul and in sel9Cting 
Cavagnaii as his agent there 

This misfortune led neccssaiily to a renewal of the campaign 
Roberts advanced by the Kurram Pass and occupied Kabul on 
7 October Yakub had joined him on the maicli, declaring that he 
would rather be a grass-cutter with the English than attempt to 1 ule 
the Afghans * Robei ts’s swift movement disconcei ted the tribesmen, 
and though his cantonments were attacked, he had small difficulty 
m holding his position through the following winter Meanwhile the 
political problem demanded solution All agieed that Yakub should 
not be restored He was lemoved to India, pensioned, and resided at 
Dehra Dun till his death in 1923 As no suitable candidate for the 
amirat could be found, both Lytton and the home government inclined 
to a policy of disintegi ation The Foicign Office even began negotia- 
tions with Tehcian about the terms on which Peisia might be suffcicd 
to occupy Herat,® while a representative of the old Sado/ai house. 
Wall Shcr ’Ah Khan, was recognised as sardai of Kandahar ’ Since 
this arrangement, togcthci with the occupation of the ten itoi y assigned 
by Yakub, would secure the line ol advance upon Herat whencvei 
necessaiy, and outflank any hostile advance fiom Kabul towaids 
India, It was thought that it did not greatly mattei who held Kabul ® 
These tentative arrangements, however, weie quickly bi ought to an 
end by an unexpected and very fortunate development Evei since 
Sher ’All’s establishment in powei in 1868, his nephew, Abd-ur- 
rahman, had been living undei Russian protection, mainly at 
Samarkand He was now a man of forty — slioit and stoutly built, 
with bluff but pleasant manners and an easy smile, self-possessed, 
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clear-minded. He looked the personification of watchful strength 
moved byan inflexible will, and had indeed inherited his grandfather’s, 
Dost Muhammad’s, vigour, judgment and ferocity ^ In 1880, after 
many discussions with the Russian govet nor-gencral, Abd-ur-rahman 
obtained leave to return to Afghanistan, and set out from Tashkent 
with a small party of men Next day, as he was on the march, he 
received, as he thought, a sign fiom God As sometimes happens in 
the Central Asian deserts, ^ he thought he heard a great cavalcade, to 
the number of 20,000, draw level with him and gradually pass on 
ahead “By this I reasoned that God had cleared my way for me 
Full of hope he entered Balkh, praying Allah either to overthrow the 
English or to turn their hearts ^ As soon as Lytton heard of his 
appearance, he had directed Lepel Griffin (the English political agent 
at Kabul) to send him conciliatory messages, and, in spite of sus- 
picictfis natural against one who had been long connected with 
Russians, it was decided to enter into negotiations with him ® But at 
this stage matters were intcnupted by the arrival (8 June, 1880) of 
a new governoi -general. Lord Ripon 

In the previous spring a general election, in the course of which 
Radical speakers had made great play with Lytton’s conduct of the 
Afghan question, had replaced Beaconsfield by Gladstone as prime 
minister, Cranbrook by Hartington at the India Office, and Salisbury 
by Granville at the Foieign Office Noithbrook, who took the 
Admiralty in the new cabinet, was violently opposed to the policy to 
which he had been sacrificed and loudly insisted on the instant need 
of surrendering evei y post on the further side of the lulls and returning 
to the old frontier line Accordingly the evacuation of Sibi and Pishin 
was promised in the queen’s speech in the opening session of 1881 * 
But the zealots for rctieat met with unexpected opposition from their 
governor-general Ripon Iiad, indeed, gone out to India with a strong 
bias against Lytton and all his works He had on arrival ransacked 
the records of the political department in the hope of finding schemes 
that would have blasted for ever the reput<vtions of Lytton and 
Beaconsfield ’ But in fact he had taken ovci the negotiations with 
Abcl-ur-iahman at the point where Lytton had laid them down and 
conducted them to the conclusion at which Lytton had already aimed. 
Under his oiders Griffin reached an understanding with Abd-ur- 
rahman by which Pishin and Sibiweie retained, and by which the new 
amir placed the management of his foreign relations under the Govern- 
ment of India, in return for which the Indian Government piomised 
to pay the jynir an annual subsidy * Abd-ur-rahman had already 
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given evidence of his leal desire for English friendship When in July, 
1 880, Ayub Khan, Sher ’All’s son, had attacked Burrows, commanding 
the English force at Kandahar, inflicting on him a severe defeat at 
Maiwand, the amir had piompdy dispatched letters to all the chiefs 
on the route by which Roberts was to march from Kabul to retrieve 
the situation, directing them to afford the English all possible as- 
sistance; and this explains at least in part the ease with which Roberts 
effected his famous march from Kabul to Kandahar, leading to the 
complete defeat of Ayub Khan’s forces ^ When, therefore, Ripon was 
called upon to give effect to the declared policy of the liberal cabinet, 
he told Hartington bluntly that it would lead in ten years’ time to 
another Afghan war, and broadly hinted that he would rather resign 
than overrule his council in order to carry out what he regarded as 
a mistaken policy * The cabinet accordingly permitted its declara- 
tions to fall into a convenient if dishonest oblivion. , 

The settlement thus reached brought to a close a most dangerous 
phase of the Central Asian question Lytton may be blamed for his 
provocative handling of the proposal to establish an Afghan mission 
and for his selection at a later time of a too sanguine agent to conduct 
British relations with the amir Yakub But he had inherited a position 
of extreme difficulty Argyll’s decision of 1 873 had already convinced 
Sher ’Ali that he had nothing to hope for from the English; while he 
fancied from their previous conduct that he had nothing to fear from 
them either Accordingly he had turned to Russia Lytton had to 
disabuse him of his error Probably Lytton was right in thinking that 
nothing short of war would do so In any case war was made in- 
evitable by the Russian action in the crisis of 1878 Stolietoff’s 
embassy imperatively demanded the submission or destruction of 
Sher ’All In view of the developments of the following ten years, the 
policy adopted by Salisbury and Lytton was justified in its broad 
outlines Nor does the second Afghan War afford a parallel with the 
first except in superficial aspects Both, of course, illustrate the ease 
with which Afghanistan may be occupied and the difficulty with 
which it can be held But the first ended with the mere restoration 
of the ruler whom the British had dethroned, with no advantage 
military or political or diplomatic The second replaced a hostile by 
a friendly amir; it brought to a decisive end the disastrous policy of 
Lawrence and Argyll, and it provided India, for the first time since 
the collapse of the Moghul Empiic, with a position from which the 
north-west frontier could easily be defended * 

Up to this time the Russian frontier had not pressed too closely on 
Afghanistan But now Russia, taking advantage of the numerous 
external difficulties of the Gladstone government, and fortified by a 
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secret treaty with Germany, thought the time had come for abandoning 
intentions which had been the subject in the past of repeated declara- 
tions The Merv oasis afforded the first example It is likely that the 
strategic importance of this region had been greatly exaggerated^ by 
persons suffering from what the Duke of Argyll (with school-boy 
humour) was pleased to call “ mervousness ” ^ It was, however, in 
disagreeable proximity to Herat, and on several occasions the British 
Foreign Office had sought reassurances regarding its future In 1882 
these were repeated De Giers assured the British ambassador in a 
conversation, not once but repeatedly, that the mission of Russia was 
one of peace and that she had no intention whatever of occupying 
fresh territory ® Within three months British agents were possessed 
of documents showing that the Russians were seeking the submission 
of the Merv chiefs,^ and in fact, at the moment when the Russian 
foreign minister was soothing the British ambassador, the Merv 
chieftains were being urged and bribed to submit ® Finally, early in 
1884, when Mr Gladstone was embarrassed by the Mahdi in the 
Sudan, the chiefs were beguiled and coerced into tendering allegiance 
to the emperor, while the War Office at St Petersburg prepared a map 
showing the Merv boundaries stretching southwards and touching 
the Haii-iud neai Herat ® As Curzon said, “the flame of diplomatic 
protest blazed fiercely forth m England, but, after a momentary 
combustion, was as usual extinguished by a flood of excuses from the 
inexhaustible reservoirs of the Neva” ’ 

This event created such general uneasiness that the liberal govern- 
ment could not leave matteis where they stood Conversations, 
which had been begun in London as early as 1882,* led to a reference 
to St Peteisburg ® But although the impenal government regarded 
Gladstone with a singular benevolence,^® the operation of that senti- 
ment was cei tainly limited by the need of taking the utmost advantage 
of his tenure of office While, therefore, it was willing enough to approve 
the idea of formally defining the northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
it also began to refer casually to Panjdeh and the need of establishing 
peace in that area Granville eagerly took up the idea of a joint 
delimitation; an Indian official. Sir Peter Lumsden, was appointed 
to conduct the British mission, the amir was invited to provide 
qualified officers, and Granville proposed that the British and Russian 
missions should meet at Saraks on i October, 1884 He thus 
assumed that Russia really intended to co-opeiate But for that the 
Russian leaders did not vet deem the time to be iipe They certainly 
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aimed at securing positions which would place under their control 
the entire body of nomad Turkoman tribes. Therefore, while they 
named General Zelenoi head of the Russian boundary mission, they 
also smote him with illness and insisted that on his recovery he must 
have a prolonged period in which to study his instructions and gather 
information By that time climatic conditions would make surveying 
impossible, so that nothing could be done till February, 1885, at 
soonest ^ In December, as time was passing, the Russian ambassador 
was ordered to seek British assent to the essential points of the Russian 
proposals, which now claimed Panjdeh as independent of the amir. 
At the same time, in order to cover the Russian movements, complaints 
were made of aggressive Afghan concentrations ® Granville claimed 
that the definition of Afghan territory should be left to the commission * 
To this De Gicrs would not agree, and claimed districts which the 
British declared to belong to Afghanistan * By April the discussions 
had reached a deadlock ® Lumsden, who had gone with his mission 
into north-western Afghanistan, had aheady reported repeated ag- 
gressions on the part of the Russian military forces • Then when the 
telegraph line from Meshed was conveniently interrupted,’ belated 
news reached London on 9 April that the Russians on 30 March had 
attacked a body of Afghan troops and driven them out of Panjdeh * 
Mr Gladstone’s position was most difficult Gordon’s death at 
Khartum had cast great odium upon his policy The Irish question 
was looming up ominous and unsettled A new humiliation would 
certainly terminate his tenure of office So, though personally desiring 
war no more than Disraeli had done in 1878, he was driven by circum- 
stances into assuming a defiant attitude He called up the reserves 
and moved a vote of credit for special militarv preparations De Gicrs 
had contemplated cariying his point by bluff He had even wired the 
Russian ambassador for the information of the English cabinet that 
the Afghan commandant at Panjdeh had lamented his inability to 
comply with the Russian demands because the English officers forbade 
him But on the news of the vote of credit he withdrew his telegram ® 
The ambassador, de Staal, who laboured for peace at this crisis, made 
unofficial proposals which would, he hoped, assist the liberals to retain 
office at the cost of something less than war Nor did the Russian 
Government desire war — if it could attain its objects without On the 
English side it was proposed that even if Abd-ur-rahman had to give 
up Panjdeh, he should at least retain Zulfikar As the Russians set 
a high value upon the first and none upon the second,^’ and as the 
English public was completely ignorant of Central Asian gcogiaphy, 
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the ministry was able to represent this as a graceful concession to 
English wishes. As regards the attack upon Panjdeh, which in the 
first flush of resentment and alarm Gladstone had characterised as 
“an unprovoked aggression”,^ the emperor refused emphatically to 
admit the least enquiry into the conduct of the commander, General 
Kumarof,^ but suggestions were put about that the question whether 
Russia had violated her understanding with Great Britain might be 
referred to the head of a friendly state ® The arbitrator Granville had 
in mind was the German empcroi , since his character and experience 
would give great weight to his decision ^ Russia, perhaps for the same 
reasons, insisted that the choice must fall on no one but the King of 
Denmark ® This too was conceded,® and Gladstone was thus freed 
to apply his supple tongue to soothing the passions which his political 
position had for the moment compelled him to encourage and even 
to simulate ’ But all his dexterity could not completely hide the 
nature of his settlement, even from his own countrymen The Russian 
Foreign Office became of course yet more exigent When Granville 
accepted the general principles laid down by Russia earlier in the year, 
he found himself confronted by new and moie stringent demands, 
inspired by the Russian War Office ® In June the Gladstone ministry 
fell, and Lord Salisbury then took over the negotiations After pro- 
longed and difficult discussions regarding the area which was covered 
by the name “ Zulfikar ”, a protocol was at last signed on 10 Septem- 
ber,® and the projected arbitration, which had served Gladstone’s tinn 
well enough, was allowed to lapse 

As a result of the discussions initiated in 1884 regaiding the Afghan 
boundaries and the appointment of a commission of delimitation, 
Amir Abd-ui-rahman had been invited to confer with the new 
governor-general, Loid Duffenn, at Rawulpindi, and he was actually 
thci e when the Panjdeh crisis emerged Ex'cn bcfoi c the incident the 
English ministry had anxiously sought to moderate his claims,^* and 
he then seemed to regard the Pass of Zulfikai , Guh an and Mai uchak 
as the only places of vital importance News of the Panjdeh affair 
arrived on 8 April, and Duffenn at once promised him assistance in 
arms, ammunition and possibly money, should war with Russia 
follow He had received the news with a greater appearance of calm 
than Duffenn had expected But he was in fact far from indiffeient 
to what was going forward The English mission had assuied him 
that the Russians never would dare to attack his forces — an idea that 
must have been confirmed by the Russian tieatment of Sher ’Ah in 
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1878 But the Russians had attacked, the English mission had hur- 
riedly withdrawn. Great Britain had not declared war on Russia 
Though Abd-ur-rahman “was not a man to get excited, and therefore 
took the matter calmly as a lesson for the future”,^ it must have been 
clear to him that neither empire was ever likely to fight on behalf of 
Afghan interests, and that it would be wholly wrong to base his policy 
on such expectations. 

In the following year, 1886, the Afghan boundary from the Oxus 
westwards to Zulfikar was at last formally laid down * This was 
followed by six years of comparative quiet, until the revival of dis- 
putes regarding the Pamirs. British officers were arrested m territory 
which they averred was not Russian Russian agents visited Chitral ; 
and Russian detachments entered territory in the actual occupation 
of the Afghans * In the middle of 1892 the Russian Foreign Office and 
War Office agreed to seek to establish Russian dominion over the 
whole of the Pamirs * The appointment of a commission of delimita- 
tion had already been proposed, and discussions were going forward 
These were therefore deliberately slackened off, mainly m consequence 
of the demands of the Russian War Office,® and no agreement was 
reached till 1895, when on ii March an agreement was signed by 
which Afghanistan was to surrender territory north of the Panjah 
while Bokhara surrendered that pait of Darwa/ lying south of the 
Oxus • 

This settlement left no further room foi disputes concerning the 
Afghan boundaries, and the years that followed were maiked by a 
gradual relaxation of the Anglo-Russian tension, though this was 
more perceptible in Europe than in Asia, and was accompanied by 
spasms of vehement distrust at Tashkent and Calcutta The fai- 
Eastern ambitions which Russia now displayed did not provoke in 
English minds the intimate alarm which had been created by her 
earlier activity in Central Asia, so that the clashes of policy revealed 
in connection with the Treaty of Simonoseki, the Russo-Japanese 
War, and the Anglo-Japanese alliance, hardly carried those possi- 
bilities of war which had been implicit in the incident of Panjdeh 
Nevertheless, the representatives of both nations in Central Asia long 
continued to believe the worst of the other’s designs and vehemently 
strove to counteract them 

Relations with Kashmir, with Tibet, and with Afghanistan therefoi e 
still provided ready, but less serious, subjects of contention Of 
Kashmir what can usefully be said has been given elsewhere; but 
Tibet afforded ground for an animated struggle betwe{*n the home 
and Indian governments, regarding the proper action to be taken 

* Abd-ur-rahman, 0)^ ett 1,243 * Holdich, The Indian Borderland , iGgsga 

* Meyendorff, op at ii, 157, Abd-ur-rahman, op at i, 285, Roberts, op at n, 44O 

* Meyendorff, op at ii, 1 76 ® Idem, 11, 209, 224 

* Pari Papers, 1895, cix, 159, 1905, i vii, 457 
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upon the alleged Russian intrigue. At the close of the nineteenth 
century the internal position of Tibet was unstable The chief 
authority of the state (a nominal dependency of China) was vested 
in the Dalai Lama of Lhasa, but for a prolonged period no Dalai 
Lama had reached years of maturity, each in turn perishing at a 
convenient age which permitted the Council of Regency to continue 
unbroken the exercise of its temporary powers. At last, however, 
a Dalai Lama, under the artful guidance of a Russian subject, a Buriat 
named Dorjieff, succeeded in growing up and assuming the tradi- 
tional powers of his office This revolution demanded external support 
for its maintenance In 1898, 1900 and 1901 Dorjieff was sent on 
special missions to Russia, ostensibly to collect money from the 
Buddhists of that empire, but probably with political designs as well; 
and though the Russian foreign minister denied Dorjieff’s diplo- 
matic character, he was received in audience by the emperor as an 
envoy extraordinary In the following year stories spread abroad 
that a treaty had been signed by which China ceded to Russia her 
rights over Tibet ^ These reports were the more alarming because the 
Government of India had no means of testing their accuracy The 
Tibetans were preventing all intercourse, both diplomatic and com- 
mercial, with India In 1890 and 1893 a convention and regulations 
had been negotiated with the Chinese authorities but the Tibetans 
had blocked the road leading to the place which had been selected 
as a trading-post Direct negotiations had been tried, but the governor- 
general’s letters had been returned unread ® In 1902, therefore, the 
Government of India, under Lord Cui/on, was eager for definite 
action in ordei to clear up the position The home authorities seem 
to have hung back until, on a report that a military expedition was 
about to set out, the Russian ambassador produced a memorandum, 
stating that such an expedition “would foice the imperial government 
to take measures to protect its interests in those regions”* Lord 
Lansdowne, then at the Foreign Office, replied firmly to what he 
called a gratuitous complaint,® and it was agreed that a mission under 
Colonel Younghusband should be sent into Tibetan territory, to 
Khamba Jong, and if no envoys appeared there to Gyangtse, to oblige 
the Tibetans to come to an agreement • After a nine-months’ pause 
at Khamba Jong, the mission began to advance in March, 1904 In 
a vain attempt to check it the Tibetans lost 600 men killed and 
wounded ’ Further attacks were made upon the mission at Gyangtse, 
and so the advance was continued to Lhasa which was reached on 
3 August ® J’inally an agreement was signed at Lhasa, by which marts 
for the exchange of goods were to be opened, an indemnity, greatly 

* Pari Papers , 1904,0 1920, pp 113, 116, 117, 140-1 

* Idem , pp 7, 22-3 * Idem , pp 74, 99, 1 18, 125 

* Idem , p 1 78 ® Idem , p 1 80 

® Idem , pp 198, 209, 213 ^ Idem , 1904, G 2054, p ii 

« Idem , 1905, C 2370, pp 3, 32, 49 
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reduced by the home government, to be paid, and the Chumbi 
valley occupied for three years as a temporary pledge ^ 

These events in themselves had small importance But they illus- 
trate the ever-gi owing interaction of policy As St John Brodrick 
declared, “the course of affairs on the Indian frontiers cannot be 
decided without reference to imperial exigencies elsewhere” ® The 
improvement of British relations with Russia was already under 
consideration It was difficult to deny the force of the Russian con- 
tention that the establishment of British supremacy at Lhasa would 
alter the position in Central Asia at the very moment when Russia 
seemed disposed amicably to discuss the questions about which the 
two empires had been quarrelling® Lansdowne therefore became 
more conciliatory On 2 June, 1904, he assured the Russian ambassa- 
dor that, so long as no other European power intervened. Great 
Bntain would neither annex Tibet, nor establish a protectorate over 
It, nor attempt to control its internal affairs * Hence the limitation 
of the demands made upon Tibet when the settlement was reached. 

With Afghanistan during the same peiiod — 1898-1904 — Indian 
pohey pursued a similar course In this direction the Russian 
successes of 1884-5 been followed by an active railway policy 
which at last united the Trans-Caspian and the Orenburg-Tashkent 
lines at Kuskh on the Afghan frontier Ini 900 the Russians demanded 
that the governor-general of Turkestan should be placed in direct 
communication with the authorities of Kabul In 1902 Count 
Lamsdorff observed “that he had never quite undei stood why the 
external relations of Afghanistan were in the exclusive chaige of His 
Majesty’s Government” In 1903 the demand foi direct communica- 
tion was repeated, in language which the British Government 
“deeply resented ” ® Russian failures against Japan in Mani huria led 
to a disposition noticed at the close of 1904 to recover the lost Russian 
prestige by a campaign in Central Asia * 

In 1901 the old amir, Abd-ur-rahman, had died and been suc- 
ceeded by his eldei son Habib-ullah The relations of the old amir 
with India had not latterly been very cordial, even though Duiand 
had settled the Indo-Afghan boundary ’ Abd-ur-iahman had been 
specially anxious to be admitted to direct relations with the govern- 
ment in London, but the proposal, which was put forward when 
Nasr-ullah, his second son, visited England in 1895, was refused * 
The new amir, though milder and more amiable than his father, was 
at first hardly more tractable Disputes arose over the treaty with 
Abd-ur-rahman, which the Government of India clairped (in ac- 
cordance with Oriental use) had been personal to the late amir and 

1 Pari Papers, 1905, C 3370, pp 77 sqq * Idem, p 46 

* Idem, C! 1920, pp 298-^ 

^ Idem, 1905, G 2370, p 15, cf Gooch and Tcmporlcy, op at iv, 320 

* Gooch and Tcmpcricy, op at iv, 512 sqq ,621, 186 

* Idem, p 34 ’ Vide p 462, infra " Abd-ur-rahman, op at n, 139 
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therefore stood in need of revival, but which Habib-ullah claimed to 
be still in full force Not until 1904 would he agree to receive a 
mission, and at last on 21 March, 1905, Sii Louis Dane signed a 
treaty at Kabul lenewing all the engagements between the Govern- 
ment of India and his father ^ At one time Curzon had thought him 
on the veige of throwing himself into the arms of Russia,^ and when, 
in 1906, he visited Gurzon’s successor. Lord Mmto, in India, he was 
reported on good authority to have written to the governor-general 
ot Turkestan, explaining that there would be no political discussions, 
and adding, “if the British government attempt to introduce their 
influence into Afghanistan, the Afghans will lesist and in that case 
would look to the empeioi of Russia for help” ® 

These Russian leanings seem to have been the lesult of ciicum- 
stances rathei than inclination Habib-ullah himscll was disposed 
to social lefoim He diessed, and made Ins wives diess, in Euiopean 
fashion, his palace was filled with Euiopean furniture, he ate with 
knife and folk instead of liis God-given fingeis He was, therefore, 
suspect amidst an 01 tliodox, fanatical people Nasi -ullah, lus bi other, 
“a religious bigot of the nairowe't type and violently anti-British”, 
had a much stronger hold on Afghan affections ^ Though Habib-ullah 
was personally well disposed to the Government of India, he could not 
afford to offend his noithein neighbouis, lest then intiigues should 
stiengthen the position of his bi other 

In Maich, 1906, Morley raised the question of what guarantees 
would be advisable should an agreement be flamed with Russia ^ 
Mmto and lus advisers felt strongly that the whole pioposal was full 
ot dangci Mmto especially deprecated three points m the scheme as 
oiigmally communicated to him One was that Russia and Great 
Britain should suspend 1 ailway consti uction for ten years He pointed 
out that the Russian system already was complete and would not m 
any case be extended except into Afghanistan 111 the event of war * 
Another was the concession of direct communication between Russia 
and Afghanistan “We aic”, he wiote, “to open a veiy dangeious 
door to intrigue and to sacrifice the power which the amir has agiecd 
with us to exeicise to check such intrigue The third was that the 
proposed agreement should not be signed without a pievious ariange- 
inent with Afghanistan 

the present situation has been agieed on between the amir and ourselves, and 
we are not t ntitlcd to cancel it without his eonsent 'I o me it st eriis infinitely 

11101 e important to keep on liundly and controlling terms with him than to enter 
into any bargain with Russia which might lessen oui influence with him oi alienate 
him fiom us 

‘ Pari Papers, ii)0'',, LVli, ^ Ronaldshay, Ltje of Cur^ion, il, 266, 267 

“ Lnel 111 Minto to Moiley, lO (aiiuar>, 1907 (uiipub ) 

* Mmto to Morley, 1 7 Oetobi 1 , 1907, and 19 March, iqo8 (unpub ), of Abdul Ghaiii, 

Political Situation in Asia * Morley, Recollections, 11, 167 

* Mmto to Morley, 12 June, 190b (Buchan, Lord Mmto, p 22b) 
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The first of these points seems to have been abandoned without 
further discussion The second occasioned long arguments at St Peters- 
burg,^ but was at last abandoned On the third, although opinion 
at the Foieign Office favouied Minto’s view, Morley insisted that, as 
the agi cement would involve no departure fiom the Afghan Treaty 
of 1905, the terms should only be communicated to the amir as a 
settled thing,® 

The convention with Russia was therefore signed on 31 August, 
1907. As regarded Afghanistan Gieat Britain declared that she had 
no intention of modifying the amir’s political status, while Russia 
recognised the country as beyond her sphere of influence and declared 
she would conduct her relations with the amir through the British 
Government, but Russian and Afghan frontier officials might settle 
matters of a local and non-pohtical charactei As regarded Tibet both 
parties agreed to conduct their political relations through China^ not 
to send agents to Lhasa, and not to seek concessions in Tibetan 
territory.® 

The clauses conceimng Afghanistan were to take effect when the 
amir signified his assent When it was sought, the coeicive attitude 
which Morley had assumed despite Minto’s warnings proved its folly. 
On being warned by the Foreign Office that Russia might ignore the 
convention unless the amir acceded to it, Moilcy told Mmto to put 
the screw on him * But it could not be done The amir evidently felt 
that his acceptance would imperil his position in Afghanistan, and 
never could be brought to agree It was hurmliating “to admit that 
although we decline to permit Russia to have any direct relations 
with the amir, we are oui selves incapable of exercising any effective 
influence over that potentate” ® But that was due to Morley’s refusal 
to allow Minto to begin his discussions at the proper time Nor after 
all did the amii ’s refusal matter much So long as the entente between 
his neighbours lasted, neither he nor his people could venture fai 

This was shown clearly by the events of the war Various German 
agents at Kabul strove to provoke Habib-ullah into breaking with the 
Government of India, but without success The Russian revolution, 
however, transformed the situation The Anglo-Russian alliance 
vanished. The orthodox party, enemies alike of Habib-ullah and of 
Great Britain, no longer found themselves hemmed in on either side 
They gained in strength and daring At last on 20 February, 1919, 
the amir was murdered in camp near Jalalabad,* and the new amir, 
Habib-ullah’s son, Aman-ullah, soon found himself thrust into the 
attack on India which led to the third Afghan War By the treaty 

* Cf Gooch and Tcmperlty, op ctl iv, 527, 549 

* Morley to Minto, 13 June, 1907 (unpub ) 

* Pari Papers, 1907, exxv, ^78 

* Morley to Minto, 30 April, 1908 (unpub ) 

* Gooch and rempcrlev, op ctl iv, 275 

* Cr Moral and Malertal Progress Report, 1919, pp T sqq 
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concluded in 1921, the Afghan kingdom resumed its freedom of 
managing its external affairs ^ The logic of events has demanded this 
brief excursion beyond the chronological limits of the volume The 
situation as it stood in 1921 closely resembled that which existed 
before the second Afghan War Bolshevik, like imperial, Russia once 
more aimed at striking Great Britain through India The weapons of 
the new empire were keener and more subtle than those of the old — 
propaganda in place of intrigue, but the purpose and the policy which 
they served were little changed from those of the days of Alexander 
and Nicholas, while Afghanistan itself, divided between the old world 
and the new, was once more precariously balanced between India 
and Turkestan 

^ India in ig2i-2y pp 319 sqq 
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THE GONQ^UEST OF UPPER BURMA 
The Kingdom of Upper Burma, 1852-1885 

KLiNG PAGAN’S brother Mindon, fearing foi his life, fled from 
couit in December, 1852, and aftei several weeks’ petty fighting 
deposed Pagan, keeping him in captivity for the rest of his life. 
King Mindon (1853-78) was a complete contrast to his four mur- 
derous and insane predecessors Although so shocked at a map of the 
world, which showed the size of Burma, that the bystanders had to 
\ow (he map was wrong, he was erudite according to native stan- 
dards, he would gaze at English visitors near his throne through opera 
glasses, feeling that these added to his impressiveness, yet he was of 
truly royal presence, his economic measuics were obscurantist, but 
he possessed leal business aptitude, and would have made a successful 
broker , his piety was ostentatious, and his humamtariamsm was 
rendered possible by the speed with which his ministers carried out 
executions before he could intervene, yet he sincerely loved his 
fellow-men 

Fearing to be chronicled as the king who signed away territory, 
Mindon would not accept Dalhousie’s treaty,^ but he recalled his 
troops and respected the new fiontiei In 1851. he sent envoys asking 
Dalhousic to restore Pegu as it was not he, but hiv discredited pre- 
decessor who had made war, Dalhousic said to Phayte, who inter- 
preted, ‘"Tell the cn\o>s that so long as the sun shines, which they 
sec, those territories will never be restored We did not go to war 
with the king but with the nation” Subsequently Mindon, thinking 
that as his clergy had great influence with his government, Christian 
clergy must have influerK e with their governments, sent his sons to the 
Anglican Dr Marks’s mission school at Mandalay and cultivated the 
acquaintance of the French Catholic bishop Bigandet, when he found 
that they would not urge Queen Victoria to restore Pegu, he thought 
missionaries very ungrateful people, and dropped them For years he 
kept a reserve of officers to administer Pegu when the English should 
restore it, either as a mark of appreciation or during some European 
crisis But he discountenanced the Pegu dacoits who for decades 
claimed to hold his commission, and when the Pegu garrison was 
depicted to supply the needs of the Indian Mutiny, he rejected his 
court’s advice to march, saying it was unworthy to strike a friend in 
distress 


^ Cf vol V, p 562, supra 
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As a new king was expected to change the capital, Mindon m 1857 
abandoned Amarapura and built a new city at Mandalay near by, 
but he abrogated the custom of burying human victims at the founda- 
tion. Probably his most cherished achievement was the Fifth Buddhist 
Council and its memorial, the presentation of a new spire to the 
Shwedagon pagoda, Rangoon The Fourth Council had been held in 
Ceylon nineteen centuries previously, m 1871 Mindon summoned 
2400 clergy to Mandalay, where, after they had recited the Buddhist 
scriptures, a definitive text was engraved on marble, although only 
Burmese clergy had been invited, Mindon styled himself “ Convener 
of the Fifth Council ” The erection of a spire on a major pagoda was 
the prerogative of a king in his own dominions, but the English agreed, 
piovided he did not come himself, coated with gold, studded with 
jewels, and worth ^{^62,000, it was elected by his envoys in 1871 and 
IS still.m place, the population of Rangoon was temporarily doubled, 
yet crime ceased, and unprotected women weie able to wear their 
jewels in public tlnoughout the festivities Mindon’s reign was a 
happy period, for the Burmese simultaneously enjoyed English ad- 
ministration and soothed their pride by the thought that their king 
still sat on his throne in the Golden Palace at Mandalay Beloved 
though he was, travellers were struck by the contrast between the 
down-trodden bearing, the sullen faces, the coarse clothes, of the 
Burmese in his tenitory, and the laughter, the free bearing, the silken 
clothes of the Burmese in English territory From 1857 onwards, even 
before the opening of the Suez Canal, an appreciable number of his 
subjects, disobeying his veto, annually migrated to Pegu, the 1881 
census shows 8 4 per cent of the population of Biitish Burma as born 
in Upper Burma 

Abandoning the tiaditional seclusion of his predecessors, Mindon 
employed Euiopcans, and sent missions to Europe, among the envoys 
was the Kinwunmingyi The failure of the mission to Queen Victoria 
to secure diiect negotiations was a scveie disappointment, for to 
Mindon, as to every other Bui man, then as now, it was humiliating 
to deal with a mere viceroy; howevci , he swallowed his chagi in, made 
no difficulty over dealing with the viceroy, and never failed to receive 
English officers courteously The residency, le-established in 1862, 
was raised fiom the 31 d to the 2nd class in 1875, its incumbents weie 
Dr Williams (1862-4), Captain (later Sir Edward) Sladen (1864-9), 
Major MacMahon (1869-72), Captain Strover (1872-5), Colonel 
Duncan (1875-8), Mi Shaw (1878-9), Colonel Hcm ace Browne (1879), 
Mr St Barbc (1879) An assistant political agent was maintained at 
Bhamo' Captain Strovei (1869-72), Captain Spearman (1872-3), 
Captain Cooke ( 1 873-7) , Mi Cooper ( 1 877-8) , Mr St Barbe ( 1 878-9) 

Chambers of commerce in England credited Yunnan with an 
enormous population and an unlimited capacity for purchasing 
Manchcstei goods, the shortest route from England lay along the 
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Irawadi River Trade treaties made in 1862 and 1867 between the 
king of Burma and the Government of India opened Upper Burma to 
tiade English steamers ran regularly from Rangoon to Mandalay 
after 1 868 and reached Bhamo in 1 869 English officers fi om Rangoon 
visited Yunnan in 1868, 1875, 1877, those of 1875 turned back when 
Margary of the Chinese consular service, who had travelled overland 
from Shanghai and met them in Bhamo, was murdered by a Chinese 
rabble Mindon did everything possible to foster trade with Yunnan, 
even remo\ ing a governor of Bhamo for obsti ucting English officers, 
but the wild tubes north of Bhamo were subject to neither Burmese 
nor Chinese nile, fui thermore, fiom 1855 to 1873, the Yunnan market 
ceased to exist in the anaichy of the Panthay rebellion Trade in 
Burma itself was hampered by Mindon, who not only enforced the 
usual roval monopolies but was also the laigest dealer in all kinds 
of pioducc in his dominions Even so, at the end of his , reign, 
whereas the annual value of English trade across land frontiers in 
India was 145,000, with Upper Burma and Yunnan it was 
/: 3 , 225 ,ooo 

The 1 aiders of Karenni earned off Burmans and Shans into slav'ery, 
barteung them foi cattle with the Siamese Mindon’s troops entered 
Katenni, but when the English objected, he receiv’cd the viceiov’s 
envov', Sn Douglas Foisvth, in 1875 and com luded a treatv whereby 
Kaienm was recognised as independent Hence, unlike the Shan 
States, to w'hich it is cultuially infciior, Karenni is not part of British 
India to-dav 

When dictating the treaty of 1826 to a vanquished court, the 
English had omitted to insist that envoys should neither remove their 
shoes noi kneel in the presence Successive residents, chief commis- 
sioncis, and Sir Douglas Forsyth, knelt unshod In 1876 the viceroy 
said that this might hav'c been permissible in the days before Burmans 
had gone abroad, but now thev had visited European courts and seen 
that at all there w.is only one method of receiving ambassadors, irie- 
spectiv’e of a court’s indigenous ceremonial , he himself received 
Burmese cnv’ovs not onlv retaining their head-dress but also wearing 
shoes and sitting on chairs, and in future the resident would neither 
remov'e his shoes nor kneel The Kinwunmmgyi, who realised the 
force of the argument, appears to have tiled to state it to Mindon 
Although to yield meant losing face with his people, Mindon’s 
prestige was such that he could have carried them with him, but he 
exclaimed, “I did not fight to recover a province, but I will, sooner 
than yield on etiquette” The Government of India wfis ill-requiting 
a harmless old man, the one king of Burma who maintained correct 
relations Thereafter no resident was admitted to the palace, and 
English influence declined 

One morr reign like Mindon’s should have given the thoughtful 
minority at court time to grow, so that, like the kindred realm of Siam, 
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Burma might have been so piudently administered as to render 
annexation inconceivable By the irony of fate it was Mindon himself 
who prevented his successor from being a person worthy of him, and 
it was the very steps taken by the thoughtful minority to ensure reform 
which caused obscurantism to triumph 

To keep the royal blood pure, a Burmese king’s chief queen was his 
own half-sister; yet her son seldom succeeded to the throne, as the 
king nominated any prince, whether brother or son, many a king 
avoided the decision, leaving things to settle themselves at his death. 
Mindon had fifty-three recognised wives, forty-eight sons, sixty-two 
daughters He nominated his brother, in 1866 two of his sons tried 
to assassinate him, and assassinated the brother Theieupon Sladcn, 
the resident, urged him to select a capable son and proclaim him heir, 
so that the kingdom might become accustomed to an accomplished 
fai t, ^lindon refused, saying he had so many sons, that to nominate 
any one of them would be equivalent to signing the boy’s death 
wai rant On his death-bed he appointed his three best sons to succeed 
as joint kings, each with a third of the kingdom Realising that this 
meant civil war, and wishing to h.ive a nonentity as king so that they 
could mtioduce cabinet goveinment, the mimsteis approved the plot 
of the queen dowager, whose daughter Supavalat was married to 
Tlubaw, a junior son of Mindon’s, they suppressed the order, im- 
prisoned the remaining princes and pimcesses, pioclaimed Thibaw 
king, and substituted for the immemorial oath of allegiance to the 
king a new oath to the king acting with his ministers 

Although the king’s oidets had always been subject to the con- 
cuneiue of the Hluttaw (the council of the ministers), that could 
refuse only at peril, and m the last resort the king alone could claim 
obedience The resident saw m the new oath, and m the charactci of 
the ministers, hope for pi ogress But no paper oath could avail against 
the sscophanev of the palace Tlubaw’s mother, a junior queen, had 
been expelled fiom the haiem foi adulterv with a monk, he himself, 
aged twenty, weak-minded, addicted to gm, was dominated bv his 
feline wife Supavalat, b\ a process of mutual atti action the couple 
weie soon surrounded bv the \ilcst chaiactcrs m the palace, who 
superseded the better officeis and took command of the troops 
Through feai of Supayalat, Thibaw fuither outiaged con\ention by 
not manning the four major queens and numeious lesser queens 
neccssaiy to a Buimese king The Kmwunmmgvi usuallv acquiesced, 
but only to retain office m hope of bettei da\";, and finally Thibaw, 
fearing to bepvertluown m favour of one of the imprisoned princes, 
enfotced the “Massaeie of the Kinsmen” on I'i-iy Februaiv, 1879, 
neai ly eighty pi inces and princesses of all ages wei c — since royal blood 
was taboo -strangled 01 clubbed by mtoxuated luffians and flung, 
dead or alive, into a trench the eaith over which was trampled by 
elephants 
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The Hluttaw was not implicated. The household staff arranged the 
massacre; it had not been enforced for four reigns, and it now took 
place in the age of the telegiaph and newspapei; but even the de- 
fective chionicles of Burma contain seven instances since 1287, and 
Thibaw’s court seems to have been sui prised at the horror aroused 
m the outer world It was the Kmwunmingyi himself who drafted 
the cult reply to the lesident’s piotcst, that Burma was a sovereign 
power, that her go\einmcnt was the sole judge of what the exigencies 
of state lequiied, and that the massacre was stiictly m accordance 
with precedent A Bui mese officer of humane character subsequently 
said to an English commissioner* 

We had no alternative It has taken you English fiv’f years to crush dacoits 
led bv a few sham piinccs How long would it have lakin >ou had they been led 
bysevcnt> real piincis'’ Ihtt was the risk wc had to fait, and we had none of 
jour lesources By taking those seventy lives we saved seventy thousand 

The chief commissioner recommended immediate withdiawal of 
the resident, saying that this would secuie the collapse of Thibaw’s 
unstead) throne The Go\ ei nment of India 1 efused, and covei ed their 
indecision bv saying that his presence would pi event fui ther massacres 
— as if whatever moi al influence he possessed wci e not forfeited by his 
continuing at such a coui t Executions never ceased, and culminated 
111 the “Jail Massacie” of Septembei, 1884, peihaps the Km- 
wunming)! himself owed his immunity to the fact that he alieady 
held the ancient title Thettawshe, “he to whom the king grants long 
life’’, signifying that he alone, of all mortals, could not be executed 
out of hand The residency, a collection of bamboo huts suriounded 
by a fence, yvas virtually blockaded, and no Bui man daied be seen 
entering Yet the Goyernment of India withdrew it in Octobei, 1879, 
only because re|X>rts that Thibaw contemplated exteiminating it 
coincided with the outciv at Cavagnari’s minder in Kabul 

Four of Thibaw’s brothers had fled the country — Myingun and 
Myingundaing in 1866, after assassinating Mindon’s uncle, Nyaun- 
gyan and Nyaungok shoitly befoic the “Massacre of the Kinsmen’’ 
In 1868 Myingun escaped from internment at Rangoon, tried to raise 
a rebellion in Uppei Burma, was rcinterned, and in 1882 escaped into 
French territory In 1880 Nyaungok escaped fiom internment at 
Calcutta, raised a brief rebellion m Upper Burma, and was rcinterned 
One or another of the four pi inces would have sue ceeded in ousting 
Thibaw had not the Fiench and English inteined them, Nyaungyan 
in particular, Mindon’s favourite son, whom he had nomniatecl one 
of his thrcejoint successors, inherited his father’s! haracter and charm, 
and was deserv'edly popular 

Opinion among non-officials in Biitish Burma was unanimous that 
Upper Burma must be annexed In 1884 English and Chinese mer- 
chants joined in sending money to Myingun at Pondichcry, a.sking 
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him to invade Burma through Siam. Dr Marks inveighed from his 
Rangoon pulpit and led the firms in public meetings which demanded 
immediate annexation in the interests of humanity and trade; they 
claimed that these meetings represented every race, but in reality 
Burmese British subjects, though they deplored Thibaw’s misrule, 
would not attend. The chief commissioner — Bernard, nephew to 
Henry Lawrence who deprecated annexing the Panjab — advised that 
annexation would infuriate the Burmese, alarm the princes of India, 
and entail years of trouble; that we were not free from moral responsi- 
bility foi Thibaw’s misrule, as Nyaungyan would long before have 
ousted him but foi oui veto, tliat the Burmese would welcome 
Nyaungyan even if imposed by us, and he would prove a friendly and 
enlightened ruler The Government of India, saying that internal 
misgovernment did not justify intci vcntion, and that statistics did not 
suppoj't the contention that Thibaw’s misrule diminished trade, would 
neither act nor even piotcst against the later massacies. 

What forced the English to act was that France, having won an 
empne in Indo-Chma, now tried to dominate Upper Burma by 
peaceful pcnctiation For a decade the Buimese, anxious for their 
independence, had vaguely striven for an alliance with some first-class 
powci , France refused to ratify the tiade treaty of 1873 because the 
Burmese insisted on inserting piovisions for the import of arms and for 
a full alliance But in 1873 France had onl) Cochin China, whereas 
in 1884 she had Tonkin and was acKancmg towards Upper Burma. 
When, theicforc, in Januaiy, 1885, Fcii \ , the Fiench loieign ministei, 
signed a public ticat) for tiaclc, he ga\e the Buimcse en\o)sat Pans 
a secret letter promising to permit tire import of arms through 
Tonkin when order was restored there, it svas not a cordial letter, for 
the French, Irkc the Engltsh, found the Burmese unsatisfactory to deal 
with, moreoNCt the public treaty did not secure French nationals the 
safeguards (e g consular jurisdiction) desned by Fciiv, and French 
officcis in Tonkin disliked the distiibution of arms While the treaty 
was pending, Lyons, the English ambassador m Pans, warned Ferry 
that England had special interests in Upper Burma, in his last intei- 
vicw before signing the tr caty Ferry assui ed Ls ons that he would never 
permit the iinpor t of ar ms, so ai dcntly desn eel b\ the But tnese , in the 
intcnicw announcing signatuie, Feiiy told Lyons it was a harmless 
trade treaty, and he acoidcd mentioning arms In July, 1885, how- 
ever, the secret letter was seen in the Mandalay palace by an undei ling 
friendly to the chicl commissionci, and the \iceiov telegraphed it 
verbatim to I^ondon 

France followed up the treaty by stationing a consul, Haas, at 
Mandalay A quiet scholarly man, ignorant of the language and 
country, Haas suffered in health and disliked Mandalay With him, 
and with a Burmese envoy in Pans, French concessionaires negotiated 
the establishment of a bank at Mandalay, the consti uction of a railway 
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from Mandalay to tlie lailhcad in Biitish Buima, and tlie manage- 
ment of the loyal monopolies, capital and interest to be seemed on 
the revenues of the kingdom. None of these grandiose schemes was 
sound, and lew advanced beyond the diaft stage, but they would have 
left the kingdom peimanently in French control Failing to collect 
his revenue, Thibaw pawned the hai cm jewels, and, m defiance of 
his father’s memoiy, established state lotteries which, howcvci, dis- 
appointed expectation; unable to wait till the Ficnch bank matciialiscd, 
he turned to the Bombay-Burma Tiading Coipoiation, an English 
film which extracted timbei ovei half his kingdom. They lent him 
;;(,'ioo,ooo, and when they lefused a furthci ■£•220,000 early 111 1885, 
they found themselves airaigned before the Hluttaw, situng as a High 
Coui t, for failing to pav then employees and dch auding the Bui mese 
ciown of royalties in the Ningyan (Y.imcthin) loiests Sufiicicnt 
particulars survive for any magistrate to iccognise the accusation as 
t\ pical of the false cases li om the ba/aai which come bcloi e him to-day 
On healing that a Fiench syndicate would take ovci the loiests if the 
corporation weie evicted, the Hluttaw passed judgment ex parte, con- 
demning the coipoiation to pa) ^(^230,000 

Though alaimed, England could not act against Thibaw for 
negotiating with a fiiendl) power, but the coiporation cti.se compelled 
action on unexceptionable grounds And at thisjunctuic Fiance, having 
suffcied reverses in Tonkin which dela)cd hei wcstwaid advance, 
withdrew fiom Upper Burma her ambassadoi in London repudiated 
Haas’s acts, 6 October, 1885 The Buimcsc iclus.U to submit the 
coiporation case to the viceroy’s arbitration reached Rangoon 
13 October, and was reported to India the same day The dialt 
ultimatum vsas approved m London and leceivcd back in Rangoon 
on 19 October, it dncctcd the Burmese to leceive a pcimanent 
resident, giving him free access to the king without humiliating 
ceremonies, to submit the coi poration case to the v icei oy’s arbitration, 
to submit their foreign relations to English contiol, and to assist the 
through trade with Yunnan On 9 Novembei Thibaw’s i ejection of 
the ultimatum reached Rangoon, and he issued a proclamation com- 
manding his army to drive the infidel English into the sea On 
28 Nov'cmber he was a prisoner in his palace, undei a Btitish infantry 
guard 

Public opinion m England, shocked at Thibaw's atiocitics, desired 
annexation The Government of India disliked it save as a last resoi t, 
and the ultimatum meant what it said — that Uppei Buima (oulcl 
continue independent if its court would accept the slight lestraint 
which experience showed to be the irreducible minimum The 
Burme.se having rejected this offer of a protcctoi ate, annexation 
followed, for the English were not in a position to appoint a successor 
to Thibaw, his massacres had left so few claimants alive that iheie 
was no field for sclcc tioii , the only claimant known to possess character. 
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Nyaungyan, had died in June, 1885, Myingun, believed to pobscss 
character, was under French influence. 

Dalhousie in 1852, Bernard in 1884, prophesied that, whereas 
Arakan, Tenassei im, and Pegu, the outlying territories of the Burmese, 
had been quickly conquered, the kingdom of Upper Burma, the 
Burmese homeland, would offer prolonged resistance; m 1879 the 
general commanding at Rangoon said he could take Mandalay with 
500 men but would need 5000 to take Upper Burma And so it 
proved, for the loosely knit state bristled with village stockades and 
evinced in defeat the tenacious vitality of the lower organisms. 
Dacoity, always endemic, had become chronic undci Tlnbaw, his 
new ministers piotected dacoits, shared then booty, and left district 
govei nors unsupported , villages submitted to the exactions of their 
youthful biavts in letuin foi piotcction against the biaves of other 
villages, 111 1884 Kachins captured Bhamo and earned fire and swoid 
half-tvay down to Mandalay The tioops who had been massed against 
the English scaicely fired a shot, as Thibaw’s proclamation was not 
followed by definite o-deis to his men, and many, not knowing 
Nyaungyan was dead, at fust believed the English came to set him 
on the throne, but now, in the houi ol the monarchy’s dissolution, 
they went home with their ai ins and joined the dacoits They could 
not combine, they plundcied each othci, and then fcllow-countiy- 
mcn, of whom the majoiiiy, sickened by then ciuelty, ended by 
welcoming the English, called them not pati lots but dacoits Although 
they could seldom be brought to action, and the iinadeis’ battle 
deaths weic only sixty-two m eight months, it took five y^eai s to dispose 
of them , Sir George Whitt, Sii Gcoige Wolselcy , and the tommandei- 
in-chict in India, Sii Ficdciitk Robeits, wcie picscnt, at one time 
no fewer than 32,000 tioops wctc employed 

And the aiea pacified m 1 883-90 was only the kingdom of Uppei 
Buima, 1 c barely half of Upper Burma The gieatei half i onsisted of 
Liibal aieas whete Buinicse rule had cithei, as in the Cliiu hills, nevei 
penctiated, or, .is in the Shan St.ites, been ineffective The lemotest 
Shan state submitted in 1890 when Mi (l.itei Sn Geoige) Scott took 
foity sepoys, lodc boldly into Kengtung, a mediaeval city with five 
miles of battleniented wall, and leccived the surrendei of the 
wav Cling thief Fighting against the Chins lasted till 1896 

Neithei Sii Charles Giosthvvaite, the masteiful chief commissionci 
of the pacification, nor J E Budges, his best officei in knowledge of 
the people, had any illusions about the Buimese, yet both regietted 
the annexation, Crosthwaite s.ud it extinguished the good as well as 
the evil of till: only suiviving Buddhist state in India, and Budges said, 
“It was a pity They would have lc.irnt m time”. Indnect adminis- 
tiation, giving the benefits of annexation without its defects, would 
have yielded little levenuc, moi cover, native institutions, shaken 
undei Tlnbaw, weic ovcithiown by the meie process of p.icification, 
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as half the terutorial iamilies wcie in the field against us. But the real 
reason for imposing direct administration was that it was the fashion 
of the age, and modern standards of efficiency were the only standards 
intelligible to the men who enteied Upper Burma. Few of them spoke 
the language, and those who did, came with pieconceptions gained 
in Lower Burma When ovei running Lowei Burma, the Bui mese had 
desastated and depopulated the country, our ddministration led to 
the return of refugees and to Indian immigration, but this hybrid 
population grew up without traditions or hereditary institutions. 
Hence Englishmen came to regard the Burmese as one dead level of 
peasants, without class distinctions or hei editary institutions, their 
government as unsystematised despotism, and Uppci Buima as a 
tabula rasa whereon to erect an admimsti atioii of the approved Anglo- 
Indian type 

These preconceptions are largely invalidated by research Burmese 
society was honeycombed with class distinctions, and the sumptuary 
laws rendered it possible to tell a man’s rank and occupation by a 
glance at his dress Even now, after the 1885 revolution, there are 
village headmen who can trace their pedigrees for two and a half 
centuries The king did not proclaim himself, he was proclaimed 
by the will of the nobles He took no coronation oath, yet he was 
bound by immemorial custom and by religious aw'c. He could not 
issue a single order till it had been registered by the Hluttaw, the 
Council of the Ministers — the four “Great Burdens”, the four “Arms 
and Shoulders of the State” — for, as the French noted independently, 
the races of Indo-China abhor the lulc of an individual He had no 
parliament but thiice a year he had to face Ins lieges, as eveiy office- 
bearer, down to the humblest village headman, attended the three 
great “Homage Days”, when the king, having worshipped his 
ancestors, was in turn woi shipped fiist by his family and then by the 
assembled court He might be a haughty and murderous tyrant, but 
if the lowliest cleric in the realm entered, he must leave his throne, 
kneel, and, at the holy man’s bidding, recall the death sentence he 
had just uttered There was in Upper Burma a complete social, 
religious and political system of appreciable vitality, and two instances 
(divorce and clciical discipline) will show what the annexation swept 
away 

Burmese divorce is by mutual consent, but undei native rule it 
required the concurrence of the village headman, who imposed delays 
and levied fees, under English rule these formed no part of his duties, 
and already in 1850 Phayre, noting the deplorable increase in divorce, 
attnbuted it to the removal of these checks ' 

The king was head of the Buddhist Church His chaplain was a 
primate who prevented schism, managed church lands, and adminis- 
tered clencal discipline, through an ecclesiastical commission ap- 
pointed and paid by the king The piimate prcpaied the annual clergy 
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list, giving particulars of age and ordination, distiict by district, and 
any person ivho claimed to be a cleric and was not in the list Wtis 
punished A district governor was precluded by benefit of clergy from 
passingjudgment on a criminous cleric, but he framed the trial record 
and submitted it to the palace; the primate passed orders, unfrocking 
the cleiic and handing him over to secular justice. In January, 1887, 
the primate and thirteen bishops met the commander-in-chief. Sir 
Frederick Roberts, offering to preach submission to the English in 
evciy village throughout the land, if their jurisdiction was confirmed. 
The stafi trained by the English in Lower Burma for two generations 
included Burmese Buddhist extra assistant commissioners who could 
have represented the chief commissionci on the primate’s board But 
English adminisliatois, being citizens of the modern secularist state, 
did not even considei the primate’s proposal, they merely expressed 
polite benevolence, and the ecclesiastical commission lapsed. To-day 
schism is rife, any chailatan can dress as a cleric and swindle the 
faithful, and tiiminals often wear the robe and live in a monastery 
to elude the polu e As Sn Edward Sladcn, one ol the few Englishmen 
who had seen native institutions as they really were, said, the English 
non-possumus wics not ncutiahty but inteiference in religion. 

The Province oe Burma, 1852-1918 

Lowei Butina, embracing the thiee commissionerships, Pegu, 
Tenasserim, Arakan (which weie mutually independent and corre- 
sponded, Pegu and Tenassciim with the Gosei nment of India, Arakan 
with the got ei nment ol Bengal), in 1862 was formed into a single 
protince, Biitish Biiinia, with headquarteis at Rangoon Upper 
Buima was, altei annexation m 1885, combined with Lower and 
styled the pi o\ nice of Buima, with hcadquaiters at Rangoon. Its 
head was a i hief tommissionei (1862-97), theieafter a heutenant- 
goteinoi Geneial Sii Aithur Phatic (1862-7), Geneial Fytche 
(1867-71), Ml Ashley Eden (1871-5), Mi Rivers Thompson (1875-8), 
Ml Chailes Aitchison (1878-80), Mi Chailes Bernaid (1880-7), 
Ml Chailes Ciosthwaite (1887-90), Sir Alexandei Mackenzie 
(1890-4), Sn Ficdenck Fiver (1895-1903), Sir Hugh Barnes (1903-5), 
Sn Heibeit White (1905-10), Sn Haitey Adamson (1910-15), Sir 
Harcourt Butlei (1915-17), Sir Reginald Craddock (1917-22), of 
these foul teen, eleven were appointed from India without previous 
experience of the province Legislative power was reserved to the 
Government of India until 1897, when the Buima Legislative Council 
was constituted, a small body with an official majority and limited 
powers 

Until 1886 the head of the province had one secretary and disposed 
of all non-judicial woik thiough distiict officers He now has three 
secrctaiies, a financial commissionei (1888) as chief revenue authority. 
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a commissioner of settlements and land lecords (1900) as head of the 
settlement department ci eated in 1 873, an excise commissioner ( 1 906), 
a registiar ol co-opeiative societies (1904), and a director of agricul- 
ture (1906) The creation of the great centralised depaitments has 
resulted 111 the execution of work which tlie district officei left undone; 
the behef that his power has diminished will not bear examination 

By 1862, die year in which subdivisions wcic created and assistant 
commissioneis first stationed outside district headquarteis, the distiict 
officer was stvied deputy-commissionci, and the distinction between 
cncle headman and township officci had ciystalhsed; the circle head- 
man lemained a vernacular villager with only leveiiue poweis, the 
tow'iiship officer became a salaiied civil sci vant with both judicial and 
levenue powers, and he began to Icain English Two-thiids of the 
Buima Commission were Indian civilians, one-third soldiers and 
uncovenanted 

The deputv -commissioner was in dncct chaige of the polite until 
1861 when an inspectoi-gcneial ol police w’as ci eated, with a super- 
intendent of police in each distiict Till 1887 the force was inefficient 
and expensive, because the village community had been destioycd 
and Its headman clcpnvecl of police poweis, and because caily super- 
intendents, being subalterns fiom the Indian Aim>, did not speak the 
language and filled the lanks with Indians In 1887 the village head- 
man was given police poweis, and the police weie divided into two 
the civil police, consisting of Bui mans, undertakes detection, the 
mihtaiy police, consisting of Indians, gaiiisons outposts and guaids 
treasuiics The cicaQon of an excise depaitmcnt in 1902 lehcved the 
police of excise duties English pohc) is to discouiage intoxic.ints by 
making them expensive, and incidentally to raise revenue Native 
policy was prohibitionist in theoiy, but dunk and opium wiie not 
uncommon in piacticc Buimcse opinion is that indulgence has 
greatly inci eased and produces so large a levenue that the English 
wish It to be so In icahty the excise department lues pi evented 
an increase in the use of opium and has kept the increase of dunk 
within bounds English offucis have only legal poweis, wheieas 
under native lule high officials wcic Icadcis of society, noi had the 
influx of immigrants, many of whom belong to dunking races, taken 
place 

The local regiments — Aiakan Local Battalion, Pegu Light Inlantiy, 
Pegu Sapper Battalion— were disbanded on the creation of the police 
service in 1861 Save for the corps d' elite, a Buimesc company of 
Sappers and Miners raised in 1887, no further recruiting occurred till 
the great war, when 8500 men were formed into iiflc? battalions, 
mechanical transport, and labour corps, and, with the s.ippers, served 
overseas The rifle units were icc ruited chiefly from the tribal areas; 
few Burmans joined, and fewer stood the dLscipline Yet in pie-British 
times the race had a fighting rccoid, and in the first generation of 
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Enghsli rule regimental offiteis thought well of the Buimese sepoys 
they led against insurgents and frontier tribes — then maiksmanship, 
com age, initiative, enduiancc, and a cheerfulness which increased 
with hardship But since the post-Mutiny reoiganisation the Indian 
Aimy avoids small racial units speaking obscure languages 

In 1 862 the chief commissioner, himself constituting a Chief Com t, 
had thiee comnussioncrs, who were sessions and divisional judges, 
tiying murder cases and second civil appeals, twelve deputy-com- 
missioncis, who weie distiict magistrates and district judges, trying 
cases not requning over seven years’ impiisonment, major civil suits, 
and first civil appeals, and a hundied suboidinalc executive ofliceis, 
mostly natives, tiying minor criminal and most civil oiiginal cases 
Rccoideis existed in Rangoon (1864-1900) and Moulmem (1864-72) , 
a iccoider was an English banister distiict and sessions judge subject 
to tlic Calcutta High Comt A judicial commissionci, appointed 
in 1 1172 with Chief Com t powei s (save over the 1 ecordei ) , 1 cheved the 
chief commissioner of all judicial functions. In i8go a judicial com- 
missioner was <ippointed foi Uppei Burma In 1900 the judicial 
commissioner, Lowci Buima, and rccoider, Rangoon, were abolished 
and a Chief Comt foi Lower Burma constituted flic fiist gcneial 
sicj) towaids separation of judiciary and executive occuned in 1905 
in Lowei Buima, wliete population and work aic gicatest a sepaiate 
judicial SCI Nice was cicated, commissionci s ceased to cxcicise judicial 
luiKtions and deputy-commis'-ioncis and their executive assistants 
tried only majoi ciiminal cases In Uj)])ei Buima commissioners and 
dcpuly-commissioncis still tiy most ciiminal and some tiv’il cases 
Although in some icspccts Wcstein legal iiaining unfits a man to 
administer justice among backwaid Eiistern people.^, and few of the 
judicial v know sulhcicnt English to mastei a v'olunnnoiis legal litera- 
ture, the tendency IS loi |udicial admmistiation to become incieasingly 
conijilcx and loi case-law to swamp the codes The system luxs helped 
to cicate a class ol denationalised native lavvyei who shows little skill 
save in laising obstiuctions and piocuiing pcijmy For long it was 
usual to appoint as judges men who had failed as executive ofiiccis 
Sn Chailcs Bcinaicl said there wcie no High Couits in the British 
Empne whcic the atmospheic was so uni cal, in successive annual 
pionounccmcnts he condemned fiequent inteifeiencc in appeal as 
showing peifunctory appellate woik, which encomaged frivolous 
appeals and inci eased ciimc. In Upper Burma, a man could be 
toi tilled to death on summary tiial, until the clay of the annexation; 
almost from the day aftci, he could not even be fined without a 
prolonged trial and appc.ds, and Sir Chailes Giosthwaite was dis- 
mayed at the appointment of a judicial commissioner to Mandalay 
while fighting w.is still in progress The dacoit leader Nga Ya Nvun 
jxiundcd infants in iice moitais undci then mothei's’ eyes, 1 ousted 
old women between the legs, and ate his piisonei'S alive, in 1890 he 
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was sentenced to death at Myingyan on evidence winch would have 
satisfied a home judge and jury in twenty minutes, but the judicial 
commissionei in appeal was with difficulty induced, after prolonged 
quibbling, to imprison him The belief that appellate intciference was 
less common in the old days is contrary to facts : confirmations rose 
from 54 per cent in 1864 to 68 per cent in 1918 
Public woiks officeis had always existed in the ganison engineers 
of important distiicts, but by 1862 theie was a complete civil cadre 
under a chief engineer, relying partly on jail labour, they laid out 
Rangoon, in 1864-83 they built the great delta embankments, and 
aftei 1885 the\ extended the native irrigation system of Uppci Buima 
The single railway line fiom Rangoon reached Piomc in 1877, 
Toungoo in 1885, Mandala> in 1889, M\itkyina in 1898, Lashio m 
1902, Moulmein in 1907 But theie is no railway communication 
with India or Siam, there at e still baiely 2000 miles of mettillcd road, 
less than in a London suburb, in a provnue twice the area of the 
British Isles; and anjwheie, aftei a century of English lule, one can 
nde for days — in the dry season, foi in the lains one cannot iide a 
furlong — without meeting a road 01 a bridge The huge lead-silvei 
mines of the Northern Shan States are neat a railwav, the oil-fields 
of Yenangyaung are on the Iiawadi Rner, the wolfiam mines of 
Ta\oy are near the sea, but elsewheie mineials he untouched, and 
agricultural development is hampcied foi lack of communications 
As each conquest (1826, 1852, 1885) was an overseas operation, the 
cost of which was not iccoveicd for a genciation, the Govcinment of 
India had to recoup itself by' seizing the suiplus revenues of Buima, 
which would have been ample to piovide communications, although 
population was scarce and labour cost thiicc ordinal y Indian lates 

It was on a icference fiom McClelland, supciintendent of foiests, 
Pegu, that Dalhousie in 1855 enunciated the forest policy of India 
And It was in Pegu that Sir Dietrich Brandis, ariiving in 1856, laid 
the foundations of the Indian forest department, in the teeth of 
European firms’ opposition, and trained his great successor. Sir 
William Schlich The forests of Burma arc among the finest in the 
world, thanks to state owneiship they remain one of her principal 
assets and provide much of her revenue, one-fourth of the Indian 
forest service is concentrated in Burma. 

In 1865 Phayre said that the true line of educational advance lay 
not in Anglo-vernacular schools but in improving vcinac ular schools, 
of which the Buddhist clcigy had spiead a nctwoik over the country 
— save among the wild tribes, every village in Burma has its cleric, 
and his monastery is the village school, so that for centuries, though 
learning has been rare, most men and many women have been able 
to read and even to write In 1866 a director of public instruction was 
appointed to execute Phayre’s scheme; but the director spoke little 
Burmese, the clergy spoke no English; the director had no staff, the 
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clergy had no central authority; most were either apathetic, or dis- 
trustful of new-fangled methods proposed by alien infidels, nor might 
a cleric take instructions from a mere layman, who must, indeed, 
address him in an attitude of adoration The director could not spend 
even the limited funds at his disposal, and in 1871 the chief commis- 
sioner, regretting that he had no power to appoint a central authority, 
consisting of clergy, to restore ecclesiastical discipline and improve 
education, abandoned Phayre’s plan and instituted lay vernacular 
schools Since 1875, when he received his first inspector, the director 
has developed a staff, but his energies are concentrated upon Anglo- 
vernacular schools, and there is a complete break in continuity 
between the atmosphere of the home and the school, between the 
traditions of the rat e and the only progressive education in the country. 
Yet it is the people themselves who insist on the teaching of English 
In the very year of their foundation the earliest lay vernacular schools 
were found to be suireptitiously teaching English, and English officers 
who prevented this were regarded as reactionaries Although a back- 
ward agricultuial country provided no employment for Anglo- 
vernacular youths save in government offices, the growing complexity 
of English administration could for long more than absorb the whole 
product of the schools, in 1869 the chief commissioner said he did not 
wish to reserve office to the pioduct of mission schools, but nowhere 
else could he get qualified candidates Rangoon Government High 
School, a seculai school founded m 1873, pioduccd its first graduate 
and developed into Rangoon College, affiliated to Calcutta UnKei sity, 
in 1884 

Minor operations continued after the annexation of Pegu in 1852 
because, though Talaings and Kaiens welcomed the English, the 
Burmese weie doubtful, and the higher strata of soclet^ — distiict 
govei noi s, cii cle headmen — ceased to exist In 1 826 these had thrown 
m then lot with the English and suffered teitible vengeance when the 
iiu I edible happened and the English withdiew Consequentlv in 
1852 their Slid essois lemained loyal to their king and retreated before 
the English, taking many of the people with them to Upper Burma. 
Simultaneously the anarchic forces 111 societ\ broke loose, forming 
poweiful dacoit gangs, who became populai heioes now that govern- 
ment was foreign , their atrocities finally alienated suppoi t, but several 
survived till 1868, and in 1875 a gang, having visited Mandalay 
palace, gave out that it had received royal recognition, harried Pegu 
subdivision, and killed the mspectoi -general of police in action. 

Pegu, a thinly populated aiea of swamp and foiest m 1852, is now 
one of the principal iice-expoitmg aieas of the vvoild The clearance 
of Its malaiious jungles was the achievement of Buimese pioneers, 
many of them Uppei Burmans, they weie aided by temporary 
seasonal migration fiom India, especially south India, which lose 
fiom 60,000 in 1868 to 300,000 m 1918, making Rangoon second only 
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to New York as an immigrant port The population of Pegu rose fiom 

700.000 in 1852 to 1,500,000 in 1867, and the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 provided a further stimulus; Syriam district grew 

400.000 acres of rice in 1869, 700,000 in 1874, and the total rice-area 
in Lower Burma rose from one and a half million acres in 1869 to 
nine million to-day. Rangoon, with a population of 25,000 in 1852, 
had 330,000 in 1918 and is lapidly challenging Calcutta as second 
port in India Development on such a scale would have been im- 
possible under native rule, and although Euiopcans made fortunes, 
most of the monetary wealth thus created went into native pockets 
But, as England found during the Industrial Revolution, unchecked 
individualist development tends to become anti-social, and wheicas 
in sovereign countries the tendency is checked bv the conseivative 
forces in society , in subject counti ics these foi ces ha\ e been ovci thrown. 
The Irawadi Delta, uherc two-thirds of the ciop is exported,, and 
the population consists laigely of homeless coolies, leadeiless men, 
provides Bui ma w ith most of her crime In England highwav robbery , 
the nearest approach to the mediaeval crime ofdacoity% disappeared 
a centuiv'ago, and all ciime has dcci cased for generations, the .inniial 
incidence of muider (including infanticide) decreased fiom 5 7 per 
million people in 1857-66 to 3 in 1908-12 In Burma the annual 
incidence of murdet (including murder bv lobbers and dacoits), ami 
of dacoity , per million people, is 
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Caste, purdah, Hinduism and Muhammadanism, with their para- 
lysing stiifc, arc unknown in Butma But, though nine of hei thiiteen 
million inhabitants arc Burmese Buddhists, fourtcin indigenous lan- 
guages arc spoken, and a sixth of lui inhabitants, covering a thud of 
her area (chiefly in the lulls), are Shans, Chins, Kachins, Karens, et< , 
who have immemorial ff uds with the Burmese In these areas Burmans 
will not serve, the staff is European, and the administration has often 
the forms, and sometimes the spirit, of indirect rule; fhus, major 
chieftains in the Shan States retain powers of life and death, and 
administer the 11 native customarv law, not the English codes Slavery 
and human sacrificesurviv c in iinadministered aicas west of Myitkyina 
.ind east of Lashio 
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As for the Burmese themselves, what differentiates Burma from 
most of India is that the peoples of India have been commingled by 
repeated invasion, whereas the Burmese, inhabiting a geographical 
backwater, invaded seldom, and only by kindred races, developed 
what may fairly be called a nation state, and possess a national con- 
sciousness The Anglo-Indian conquerors found in Burma a language 
and society unlike anything to which they were accustomed, and 
Western education was non-cxistcnt Having to construct an adminis- 
tration at short notice, they brought over their subordinate Indian 
staff, and, finding Lower Burma largely an unoccupied waste, they 
encouraged Indian coolie immigration, paying shipowners, until 1884, 
a capitation fee on each Indian immigrant Buimcse resentment is 
acute, and successive lieutenant-governors now insist on the employ- 
ment of Burmans Indians still bulk large in subordinate medical and 
enginceimg staffs, but have been eliminated from general adminis- 
tration As for European employment, the incidence of imperial 
service officers (all departments) rose from one in 26,000 people in 
1850 to one m 20,000 in 1900, a year moreover when, of 142 police 
inspectors (on Rs 150 monthly) outside Rangoon, eighty-two were 
European A Burman first became a subdivisional magistrate in 1 880, 
a deputy-commissionei in 1908, a chief court judge in 1917 Muni- 
cipalities, created in 1875, have no \itality outside Rangoon, Ripon’s 
scheme of rural autonomy could not be applied, owing to the paucity 
of the English-speaking public, and district boards have never existed 
The administrative machine is a modern machine, needing modern 
minds to work it, and down to 1918 Buima has produced only 400 
graduates 

Tribal lebelhons in the Chin hills (1917-19), precipitated by 
recruiting, occupied 5000 troops Otherwise the late wai left Burma 
so unruffled that after Thibaw died in 1916, a state prisonei near 
Bombay, Supayalat was allowed to leturn to Buima Buima’s war 
contribution was not men but raw material — wolfiam, and the thiee 
staples (lice, teak, peti oleum) The foiest department supplied the 
Admiralty direct, and in its need of food the home maiket offered 
sue h prices that no rice would have been left in the province had not 
government prohibited its expoit, sa\e under official contiol foi the 
benefit of the Food Ministiy 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER, 1843-1918 

The conquest of Sind in 1843 and the annexation of the Panjab in 
1849, by advancing the British administratue boundary acioss the 
Indus, made it coteiminous with the tenitoiies of the Baluch and 
Pathan tubes, and eventually bi ought the Govetnment ol India into 
closer contact with the khan of Kalat and the amir of Afghanistan 
Thus there grew up two distinct schools of fiontier admimsti ation, 
the Sind and the Panjab The policy adopted in Sind can be loughly 
described as an uncompiomising rcpicssion of outiagcs by a stiong 
military’ force, the success of the Panjab system depended to a<,ciy 
large extent upon an efficient political management of the tubes 
Having tiushed the powei of the amns, Sn Chailes Napier imme- 
diately set to woik to place Sind undci a militaiy administi ation, 
selecting his suboidinates not fiom tlie lanks of the ii\il sci\ue but 
from the soldiers who had helped him in the conquest of the country 
This arrangement naturally had its disadsantagcs, and, like the con- 
quest of Sind, became the subject ofcmbitteicd contro\ers\ The most 
exposed part of the Sind fiontiei stretched foi a distance of about 
150 miles from Kasmore to the 1101 them spins of the Hala mountains, 
but, at first, no troops were stationed heie, neither was it thouglit 
necessary to place anyone in charge of it This immediately led to 
marauding incursions by Bugtis fiom the Kachhi lulls and Dombkis 
and Jakrams from the Kachhi plain, who cnteicd Sind in bands of 
five hundred or more, plundeiing and buining \illagcs fai inside the 
British borders An attempt was theiefoie made to gi apple with the 
problem by building forts and posting elet.ic hments of tioops at 
certain points, and by appointing an office! to command this vul- 
nerable part of the boidci But these me asures did not pio\ « effet ti\e. 
Disorder reigned supreme On scvcial oeeasions Butish troops weic 
signally defeated by these robber bands and oiue about sixty of the 
local inhabitants, who had turned out in a body to protect their 
homes, were mistaken for robbers and put to death by the 6th Bengal 
Irregular Gavaliy, the very force which had bet n peisted there foi 
their protection * Eventually, m i8|<). Sir Chaihs Napiei led an 
expedition against these distuibeis of the peat e, but it was only a 
qualified success The Bugtis weit by no m< ans eiushed, foi, on 
10 December, 1846, about i^oo of these fieebooters matt lied into 
Sind, where they remained for twenty-foiii hoiiis befoie leturniiig to 
their hills, seventy-five miles awa\ , with 1 5,000 In ad of e atfle It < an 


^ Records of Siinde Irreffular Horse, i, 
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be safely stated that, until the arrival of Major John Jacob and the 
Scinde Irregular Horse, in January, 1847, no efficient protection had 
been afforded to British subjects along this exposed frontier 

According to Jacob, the fact that the inhabitants of the British 
border districts were allowed to carry arms was chiefly responsible 
for the prevailing unrest, for they too were in the habit of proceeding 
on predatory excursions Some of the worst offenders were the Baluch 
tribes from the Kachhi side, who had been settled m Sind by Napier 
m 1845 Strange to relate, the marauders from across the border 
disposed of most of their loot m Sind where the banias supplied them 
with food and the necessary infoi mation to ensure the success of their 
raids What was worse, the military detachments stationed at Shahpur 
and other places remained entirely on the defensive, prisoners within 
the walls of their own forts, for no attempt was made at patrolling the 
fiontier In 1848, Major, afterwards General, John Jacob was ap- 
pomt«l to sole political power on the Upper Sind frontier where he 
completely revolutionised Napier’s system Under Jacob’s vigorous 
and capable administration, lands wbich had lam waste for over half 
a century were cultivated once more, and the people, who had lived 
ill constant dread of Baluch inroads, mov'cd about everywhere un- 
armed and in pci feet safety All British subjects were clisarmed m 
ordei to prevent them taking the law' into their own hands, but, as 
the possession of aims in a man’s own house was not forbidden, the 
people were not left so cntiiclv defenceless as is sometimes supposed ^ 
No new forts were built and existing ones were dismantled, for Jacob 
believed that the depredations of Baluch robbers could be best checked 
by vigilant patiolling, to w'hiih the clcsci t fiinge of Sind w'as admirably 
adapted In other words, mobility was the system of defence At first 
Jacob advocated that the political boundai v should coincide with the 
geogi aphu al His contention was based on the supposed pei manenev 
of the laltei, but the giadual disappearance of the desert as a result 
of inci cased cultivation caused him to altei his opinion ^ Although 
Jac ob. III his military capacity, commanded all troops on this frontier 
aiui Wiis responsible to no one but the commandci-in-chicf, his duties 
did not cease lieic Not only was he the sole political agent, but he 
was in addition supciintcndent of police, chief magistiate, engineei, 
and rcv'eiuie oflicci 

It is now gcnei ally accepted that Jacob’s methods wei c inapplicable 
to the Panjab where fiontici administrators wcie faced by a much 
moic foimidable problem The first colossal mistake on the Panjab 
frontier was the initial step, the taking over of the fiontier distiicts 
fiom the Sikfis, and the acceptance of an ill-defined administrative 
boundary Indeed, it was exticmelv unfoitunate for the British that 
the Sikhs h.id been then immediate picdeccssois m the Panjab, foi 

* Records of Snnde frrrt^ulor Hor^e^ ii, 2 4.3 

* and Opt mans of Cettfral John Jacob (<d Pcllv), p 74 
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Sikh frontier administiation had been of the loosest type They pos- 
sessed but little influence in the trans-Indus tracts, and what little 
authority thev had was confined to the plains Even here they were 
obeyed onl\ in the immediate vicinity of their forts which studded the 
countr) Peshawar was undei the stern rule of General Avitable 
whose ciiminal code was blood for blood, whose object was the sacri- 
fice of a \ictim lather than the punishment of a culprit Hazara 
gioaned undci the non heel of General Han Singh who was able to 
collect rcscnuc onl\ by means of annual incursions into the lulls 
Hence, on the Panjab frontier the Biitish succeeded to a heritage of 
anaich\, foi the Sikhs had waged eternal wai against the border 
tribes and c\ cn against the inhabitants of the so-called settled districts 
The administration of the Panjab fiontiei was further complicated by 
geographical conditions which offered cverv inducement to a ma- 
rauding life Not onl\ was the fiontiei longei and thcicfore more 
difficult to defend, but it wms also extremely mountainous, whereas in 
Sind a stiip of desert mtetxcned between Biitish teriitorv and the 
haunts of the Baluch robbcis, facilitating the employment of cavalry 
and the use of adsanced posts In the Panjab rich hai vests waved in 
dangerous pioximitv to the intricate maze of nullahs and valleys 
which ga\e access to the plains 

The aims of the Panjab authoiities weic to protect their subjects 
from the attacks of maiauding bands, to keep the trade-routes open, 
and, as far as possible, to secure the tranquillits of the hitherto blood- 
stained border It was imperatue to put a stop to the state of affairs 
then in existence, and, in oidei to gi\e the Pathans an impression of 
their strength, the British weie forced to resort to icprisals There 
could be no peace w’hile raids were constantly taking place and 
indnidual acts of fanaticism icndered the life of any government 
servant unsafe The ccidenre of Mi, aftei wards Sir, Richard Temple, 
one of Lawrence’s assistants in the Panjab, points to the fac t that the 
tribes were absolutelv iiic orrigible He ac cuses them of giving asylum 
to fugitues from justice, of violating Biitish territory, ofblaekmail and 
intrigue, of minor robberies, and of isolated mill tiers of British sub- 
jects Finally he charges them with firing on British regular troops 
and even with killing British officers within the limits of the Panjab ^ 
On the other hand, the pcilicy of Panjab administrators was one of 
forbearance, for, although British officials were prevented from cn- 
tenng tribal territory, the tribesmen were allowed to trade within the 
Biitxsh borders It seems clear that for over twenty-five years no 
official of the Panjab government crossed the border; they were 
certainly discouraged from doing so Whatever the merits of this 
policy may have been, it was evidently a concession to the suscepti- 
bilities of the tribesmen, and intended in the interests of peace The 

* Tf mplr, Report f/ioivtn^ relalwns of the Drituh Government with the tribef of the Pf -W h 
1849- 55, 1806, pp 63 I 
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permission to trade and the provision of medical and other assistance 
to tribesmen entering the Panjab were certainly attempts to promote 
friendly relations But the contumacious attitude of the tribesmen 
themselves eventually drove the British to resort to reprisals and 
resulted in a state of chronic warfare for many years Of course it 
could not be expected that they would immediately cease from 
harassing the border the customs and habits of centuries are not so 
easily thrown on one side Thus the first step of the Panjab authorities 
was a defensive measure; the next was an attempt at conciliation, to 
show the tribesmen how they would benefit by becoming friendly 
neighbours 

Various conciliatory methods were adopted The hated capitation 
tax of Sikh days and all frontier duties were abolished, a system of 
complete freedom of trade was instituted, and commercial intercourse 
encouraged in cv'eiy way Steps weie taken to protect and increase 
the rtjwindah trade, fans were held for the exchange of commodities; 
roads weic constructed from the passes to the nearest bazaars; and 
steam communication was established on the upper Indus Free 
medical treatment was provided in the hospitals and dispensaries 
establislied at vaiious points along the frontier, tubal maliks and 
jirgas were encouraged to enter Biitish territory for the settlement of 
their disputes, and attempts were made to colonise waste lands with 
families from across the bolder Lasth, the ranks of the army and 
police were tin own open foi all those desnous of enteiing Biitish 
service ‘ 

Because the Panjab frontiei was too long and too mountainous to 
admit of Its bcung defended b\ the military alone, much depended 
upon the political management of the tribes At first there was no 
special agencs foi dealing with the tubal tracts, and lelations with 
the tribesmen weie conducted b\ the deputv-comnnssioners of the six 
distru ts of H.i/.n<i, Peshawai, Kohat, Banmi, Dei a Ismail Khan, and 
Dei a Gha/i Khan In 1876 the tliiee noithein clistiicts foimed the 
commissioneiship of Peshawai, the thiee southern ones that of the 
Deiaj.it 'The svstem of politic al agencies was not adopted until 1878, 
when a spec lal oflic ei was ajipointcd foi the Kin bei during the second 
Afghan War Kuiiam became an agenev in 1892, while the thiee 
remaining agencies of the Malakand, Tochi, and Wana weie created 
between i8c)r, and 1896 The Malakand w'as placed under the diiect 
contiol of (he Go\einment of India fiom the outset, all the other 
agencies lemaining undei the] Panjab govcTiiment This was the 
ariangcment until the cieation of the Fiontiei Pros nice 111 1901 

To piotec t tlie fiontiei a c iiain of foi ts was ei ected along the British 
bordeis, parallel to which a good militaiv road was constructed 
A special force, the Panjab Fiontiei Foice, was rcciuited fiom Sikhs, 
Pathans, Guikhas, and Panjabi Mussulmans, and was placed, not 

‘ Panjab itimtmstrahon Report^ i86i) 70, p 21 
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under the commander-in-chief, but under the Board of Administra- 
tion.^ It was not until 1886 that this force was amalgamated with the 
regular aimy In addition, the inhabitants of the fiontier districts 
were allowed to retain then arms, and weie encouraged to defend 
their homes 

Three methods of forcing the tribesmen to terms have been em- 
ployed by the British . fines, blockades, and expeditions The idea of 
inflicting a fine was to get compensation foi plundeicd pioperty and 
“blood-money” for lives lost As a last lesoit the tube was either 
blockaded or a punitive force was maichcd against it Unfortunately, 
the cases in which a blockade can be successfullv employed are 
extiemclv limited To be completely successful, the blockading power 
must be in possession of the approaches to a countiy, it must be 
able to sever the artcites of trade and supplies; and must have the 
support or liiendly co-opeiation of the sui rounding tubes From this 
It becomes apparent that the succ ess of a bloc kade is largely deter- 
mined by geographical conditions This is the leason why the Adam 
Khel .\fiidis are so susceptible to this foim of cocicion Suriounded 
by tribes with whom thes ha\c little in common, inhabiting hills 
w'lthin easv reach of the militarv stations of Kohat and Peshawar; 
and dependent upon their trade with Biitish India foi the necessaries 
of life, thev are soon forced to come to teims * The Panjab system of 
puniUve expeditions has been most unfavouiably criticised, but 
chieflv by exponents of the Sind SchcKil, such as Sir Bartle Freie, who 
condemned it because the whole tube was punished foi the offences 
of a few malcontents * Frerc, whose cxjiciience was confined to Sind, 
failed to recognise that the intensely demociatic constitution of the 
majorilv of Pathan tribes rendered any distinc tion between the guilty 
and the innocent extremely difficult Lord Lvtton in his mcmoiable 
minute of 22 April, 1877, condemned punitive expeditions as “asvstem 
of semi-barbarous reprisals”, which had not .dwavs pioved succc'ssful, 
even in the most limited sense * Sit E Cl Bavlev, a member of the 
vicerov’s council, in his minute of dissent, pointed out that this attack 
was extremelv unfair, for, in its inception, this poln v had been foiced 
upon the Bntish as a natural consequence of Sikh mist ulc Nevet the- 
less, an examination of the causes leading up to ficmtiet txpcdilions 
should bring the impartial student to the cone lusion that there have 
been many occasions when the authorities in India have been only 
too ready to resort to punitive measures 

The existence of two distinct systems in two widely separated paits 
of the frontier, inhabited by tribes who diffcitd considerably in 
charactcnsUcs and constitution, was a necessity But,' in the Dera 

• Panjab Adminifiration Repot 1B92-3, pp 3^ 3, Confidenhal Fronher and Ovifseas^ 1, vi vii 
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Ghazi Khan district, an anomalous state ol aHairs had grown up m 
the mccting-plate ol Pathan and Baluch tribal areas. Certain tribes, 
such as the Marris and Bugtis, came into contact with both systems 
of frontier policy, for their tenitories were contiguous to the Dera 
Ghazi Khan district of the Panjab and also to the Upper Sind frontier. 
Under the former system they received allowances, under the latter 
this was not the case In the Panjab they held possessions on both 
sides of the administrative boundary , m Sind this was not allowed. 
Undei the Sind system, military posts had been pushed far into the 
neighbouring lulls, with the result that the Panjab boundary was in 
the real of the Sind posts In the Panjab the tribesmen were dealt 
with by special regulations framed in accoi dance with their customary 
laws, tribal system, and blood-leuds The reverse was the case in Smd 
wheie no notice was taken of tubal ties oi of local custom There, the 
piosgcution of a blood-fcud was consideied as malice aforethought, 
and no allowances weic made in passing sentences in such cases To 
settle this difliculty, a confeience between Panjab and Sind officials 
took place at Mittankot, on 3 February, 1871 Another object of the 
conference vv.is to dctcimmc the exact iclalion> between the khan of 
Kalat and his sardars Tiic Smd authorities considei ed that they alone 
were responsible loi political negotiations with the khan, and, acting 
undei this belief, they had attempted to contiol the Marris and Bugtis 
thiough then legitimate chief On the other hand, the Panjab govein- 
ineiit had no diiect relations with Kalat, and compensation for 
ofiences committed by these tubes had been obtained through Smd 
In 18O7 GaptiUn Sandeman, the deputy-commissioner of Dei a Ghazi 
Khan, had entered into dnect lelations with these tribes, which action 
had been followed by a peiiod oi peace on the Panjab fionUei Far 
otheiwisc was the ease on the Smd frontiei, wheie the absence of any 
definite engageincnts w.is consideied <is an excuse for marauding 
neuisions One flagiant c.isc has been placed on record wheie a 
tube, which had been piolubited lioin entering Smd, still remained 
m receipt of allowances on the Panjab fiontiei ' The confeience re- 
sulted in the following jnojiosals being placed befoie the Government 
of India In lutuu , Maui and Bugti tubal afhuis should be placed 
under the tontrol of Sandeman who, foi this pin pose, should consider 
himself suboidinate to the Smd authoiitics All payments to Maui 
.md Bugti chiefs shoukl be made m the name of the khan of Kalat. 
No decision was ai lived at regaidmg the lelations existing between 
the khan and his sai dai s Those i ecommcndations were sanctioned by 
the Govcingient of India on 19 October, 1871 
Duiing the yeais 1872 to 1878 seveial impoitant measuies calcu- 
lated to improve the admmistiation of the fiontici districts were 
introduced To cnsuic a bcttci undei standing between go\euiment 

‘ l*arl PiiherSf 1B77, Lxi\ (C 1B07), 77 
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officials and the tribesmen, civil officers were obliged to qualify tliem- 
selves by passing an examination in either Pashtu or Baluchi. In the 
interests of peace the nawab of Tank, a loyal but incompetent ally, 
was relieved of the police administration of his troublesome charge. 
To increase its efficiency the militia of the Derajat, a local force acting 
as an auxiliary to the Panjab Frontier Force, was reorganised; and, 
in 1878, as a result of a Defence Committee which met at Peshawar 
in 1877, measures creating a Border Police and Militia were sanctioned 
for parts of the Kohat and Peshawar districts. This meant that the 
procedure adopted at the annexation of the Panjab w;is reversed, for 
the militia now took the place of the military as a first line force. 
Lastly, with a view to their becoming industriovis agriculturists, settle- 
ments or colonies of Afridis, Waziris, Gurchanis, Bhittannis, and 
Bugtis were formed in British territory. This has often been put forward 
as a solution to the frontier problem, but its success or failure depends 
upon the fierceness of the tribe aiul the distance it is removed from 
its original habitat. It has been tried with success in the Yusafzai 
country, but this cannot be said of the experiment in so far as the more 
turbulent Mahsud is concerned. This w;is the state of affairs on the 
Panjab frontier on the eve of the second Afghan War, in 1878. While 
this system of defence was being evoh ed in the north, great changes 
had been taking place on the southern frontier. 

Relations between Kalat and the Government of India were regu- 
lated by the treaty of 14 May, 1854, which pledged the khan to abstain 
from negotiations with any other power, without first consulting the 
British; to receive British troops in Kalat w'henever such a step should 
be thought necessary; to protect merchants passing through Ids terri- 
tories; and to prevent his subjects from hara.'-sing the British borders. 
In return for this he received an annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000. ‘ Aljout 
the year 1869 it became apparent that Khudadad Khan, who had 
used this subsidy to raise a standing army, was attempting to increase 
his authority at the expense of his confederated chiefs; and, it was 
obvious that, if British support were withdrawn, Kalat would become 
the scene of internecine struggles. 

“It is surely time for our government”, wrote .Sandeman in iStiq, “to interfere 
when wc find that tlie Khan of Khelat’s rnisrn.'inagement of his khanate lias led 
to the peace and administration of that part of the Punjab Ixirder Ixdng placed 
in much jeopardy ; for such truly is the 

By the end of 1871 the sardars were in open revolt against the khan’s 
authority, and the anarchy prevailing in Kalat led to raids along the 
British borders. The climax was reached in 1873, (vhen Major 
Harrison, the British agent, was recalled, and the khan’s subsidy 
withheld, because he had failed to comply with the terms laid down 
in the treaty of 1854. Instead of sanctioning an expedition, the 
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Government of India decided to dispatch Sandeman on a mission of 
reconciliation to the khan’s territories. It was Sandeman’s second 
mission, in 1876, that led to the Mastung Agreement and the treaty 
of 1876, which marked the death of non-intervention on the southern 
frontier ^ By the Mastung Agreement of July, 1876, the khan and his 
Brahui sardars were foimally reconciled. The Ticaty of Jacobabad, 
signed on 8 December of the same year, renewed and supplemented 
the treaty of 1 854 In return for an increased subsidy the khan granted 
permission for the location of troops in, and the construction of railway 
and tclcgiaph lines through, Kalat territory The importance of the 
treaty lies in the fact that it was the foundation of the Baluchistan 
Agency, for on 21 Februaiy, 1877, Major Sandeman was appointed 
agent to the governor-general, with his headquarters at Quetta 
Lord Lytton justified this advance on ihegiound that it was impossible 
to rqmain ineit spectatois of the anarchy in Kalat, when the con- 
nection between Kalat and Sind was so intimate that any disturbance 
in the one was immediately leflected in the othci 

Sii Robeit Sandeman’s tubal policy was one of friendly and con- 
ciliatory intervention Casting all feai on one side, he boldly adv'anced 
into then mountain retreats and made friends with the tribal chiefs 
or tumandais Recognising that the Biitish side of the question was 
not the only side, he never condemned the action of a tube, until he 
had fulh investigated its giievances This had been impossible under 
a system of non-intei vcntion which piohibitcd ofliccrs fiom entenng 
the independent lulls The vve.ikest pai t of his svstem was that it 
depended too much upon the peisonal influence of one man There 
have not been wanting c titles who have legaided his system of 
gi anting allowances as bl.ickmail This chaigc falls to the ground 
when It IS remembeied that those m icccipt of allowances had stienuous 
duties to peifoim in the guaidtng of ti aclc-ioutcs and passes, and in 
the caiiving out of jnga cleciecs Allowances may be termed black- 
mail when the V aie gi anted solelv to induce the tiibcsmen to abstain 
fiom laiclmg Sandeman luvei withheld allowances because of 
ofl'eiues (ommitted bv individual membeis of a tube He always 
demanded that the actual ofl'cndeis should be bi ought to justice, that 
the guiltv alone should be punished This system was quite successful 
amongst Baluch tubes wheic theie was some tubal chief poweiful 
enough to enfoice his authoiitv Its mtioduction bv Mi R I Biuce, 
the Cximmissionei of the Deiajat (1890-G), into Waziiistan among 
the moie clcmoc ratic Mahsuds, wheie nosuchauthoiity existed, ended 
in compley: failuie Bruce, who had pieviously scived under 
Sandeman, hoped that Mahsucl maliks, clioscn by him, would, in 
return for allowances, be able to contiol the ulus, the name giv'en to 
the body of the Mahsucl tube * But Biuce made a fatal mistake He 
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inltoduced his nialiki system without first having occupied a com- 
manding and ccntial position in the Mahsud countiy Sandeman, 
on the conUary, lealiscd that the fiist essential was to dominate the 
Baluch country with tioops The policy of Sir Robert Warburton in 
the Kli) ber was similai to tliat of Sandeman, in that an attempt was 
made to gain the confidence of the sutiounding tubes But, in reality, 
the two systems weie fundamentally different, for, in the Khyber, the 
object aimed at was the contiol of the pass To this everything else 
was subordinated It w'as not considered neccssaiy to extend British 
contiol o\cr tlie neighbouring tubes, though hiendly intercouise was 
not forbidden foi this leason, in the Khybei, the British never 
interfered with the internal feuds of the Ahidis, who were allowed to 
wage wai, even within sight of the walls ofjamiud, so long as their 
snuggles did not affect the piotection of the pass 

It will be tonvenient at this stage to summaiise the latei histo,ry of 
Baluchistan, foi, aftei 1890, intciest chiefly ccntics in the Pathan 
fioniiei By the Tieatv of Gandammak, May, 1879, Pishin and Sibi 
were handed ovei to the Government of India by Yakub Khan as 
“assigned distiicts”, which meant that anv sniphis of icvcnue over 
expcndituic had to be handed back to the aimi * Although this 
treaty was abiogatcd bv the m.issacrc ot Cavagnaii and his escoit, 
these areas weie letaincd by the Biitish, but vveie not dcclaied Biitish 
teiritoiy until 1877, when the agent to the gov ernot -genei al was 
appointed chief commissionci foi them The ten ycais picceding 
bandeman’s death, in 1892, were maiked bv tremendous adminis- 
tiauvc activity Communications were opened out in evciy diiection, 
irrigation schemes were taken in hand, foicsts weie developed, and 
aiiangemcnts made foi the ( ollcction of land-revenue In the adminis- 
tration of justice the indigenous system ofjiigas, 01 (ouncils of tribal 
elders, has been developed under Biitish administration. Ixical cases 
are referred to local jirgas, while more important disputes arc placed 
before intcr-disti ic t jirgas, or before the Shahi Jiiga, which meets 
twice a year, once at bibi and once at Qiictta The province as now 
administered can be divided into British Baluchistan, consisting of 
the tracts assigned by the Treaty of Gandammak, agency tern tones, 
which have been acquired by lc.isc or otherwise brought under the 
control of the Government of India, and the nativ’c states of Kalat and 
Las Bela 

Closely interwoven with the local question of tubal contiol is the 
more important problem of imperial defence From the conquest of 
the Panjab, in 1849, fiontier policy was in the hands of adpiinistrators 
of the Lawrence or “non-intervention” school, but the arrival of 
Lord Lytton, in 1876, marked the end of “masterly inactivity” Itwas 
the second Afghan War, 1878-80, and the consequent occupation of 
Afghan territory, that impiesscd upon statesmen the necessity for a 

^ Aitchisc^n, JreatuSf xi, 346. 
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scientific fi on tier. Military strategists became divided into two op- 
posing camps, the Eoiward and the Stationary Both these terms arc 
unlortunate in that they can both be subdivided into the extremists 
and the moderates The extreme sccUon of the Forward School did 
not know where their advances would stop, the moderates desired 
tlic best possible strategic frontier with the least possible advance On 
the other hand, the extreme advocates of non-intervention would have 
held the Indus line, the moderates were inclined to an advance, if it 
could have been proved to them that Russia constituted any real 
menace. 

The essential function of any frontiei is that of separation But a 
good frontier, while serving this useful purpose, should at the same 
time constitute a line ol resistance following, as far as possible, easily 
recognisable natuial featuies, and avoiding shaip salients and re- 
enti .^nts If possible, it should also be based upon ethnic considei ations. 
Thcic aie foui possible lines ol resistance on the Indian bordciland 
the liver Indus, the old Sikh line, which lougiily coiicsponds to 
the adnnmstiativc boundaiy, the Durand line, delimited in 1893 
and dcmarc.ited, tes lar as was possible, in llic succeeding ycais, and 
the so-called scientific iionticr sti etching fiom Kabul thiough Ghazni 
to Kandahai Milit.uv txpiits liave waxed eloquent ovci what they 
have considcH d to be India's best line of defence One thing hovvev'cr 
IS ceitain the) have all ciicd in legaidmg it liom a puicly military 
point of view, when the pioblcm should have been examined m all 
its aspects, inihtaiv, political, etlmological, and financial 

Eail) wiiteis went astiav in supposing that the Indus was once the 
noith-west liontter of India This is the origin of the “Back to the 
Indus” ciy It can be safely asserted that the Indus fiontiei, in the 
htcial sense of tlic teim, never existed The Biitish inheiited then 
frontici horn the Sikhs who ncvci held the iivci line, but the footlnlls 
towards the independent Pathan tountiy The gieatcst exponent of 
the Indus boundaiy was Loid Lawience, who advocated meeting any 
mvadei m the vallev of the Indus, for the longer dist.incc an invading 
aimy had to maich tiuougfi Afghanistan and tiie tiibal countiv, the 
more hai assed it would be ‘ Tins contention is conti ai v to the opinion 
of the greatest inihtai) .uithoiities who hold that a iivei is not a good 
line of defence 111 that it can always be foiced by an enteipiising 
genci al I he delensiv e c .ipac ity of i ivci's natui ally v ai les, and depends 
very much upon whcthei the dcfendeis' bank commands the othei. 
This IS not the case with the Indus, whcie the left bank is flat and is 
frequently commanded by (ho light Altliough m.inv of the defects of 
the old day's have been icmedied by impiovcd communications in the 
rear, the natural defects still leinam The Indus is contiiuuilly shifting 
Its coiiise, and, when in flood, ovei flows its bank for miles on cither 
side Again, the unhealthmess of the vallev lenders it unsuitable as 
‘ Pari Paprrs, 187O-1), ixxvii (7j), 15 
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an area for the concentration ol tioops. Pei haps the weightiest argu- 
ment that can be brought foiwaid against meeting an enemy on the 
banks of tlie Indus is the disastrous moi al effect such a course would 
have upon the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula 

The present administrative boundaiy, besides violating ethnic con- 
siderations, breaks nearly every requirement of a good frontier. To 
give but one example Peshawai and Kohat are separated by a sharp 
salient of independent teiritoiy, known as the Jowaki peninsula, 
through which nairow stiip of Afiidi countr> runs the load between 
these two impoitant fi on tier outposts This is a notoiious example of 
the haphazard wa> in which the fiontiei was taken over from the 
Sikhs Both here and in the Gumatti area, farthci south, the boundary 
line should have been stiaightcned out long ago 

The Duiand line, which demarcates the respective spheies of 
influence of the amii and the Government of India ovei the fiqntiei 
tribes, possesses no stiategic v'aluc at all The Khost salient between 
Kurram and Waziiistan is but one of its manv stiategual impel - 
fections This disposes of thiee possible lines of lesistance The leal 
frontier that the British are tailed upon to defend in India is the 
mountain bariier To do so, it is essential to cioss the Indus m order 
to prevent the enemv fiom debouching on to the plains To defend 
a mountain bariier it is necessary to do moie than this The dtfendeis 
must be m a position to see what is taking place on the other side 
The greatest advance fiom the old icd lint of the maps was the result 
of Sandeman’s woik in Baluthistan Tht stiategic impoitance of 
Quetta must now be discussed 

The proposal to octupv Quetta dates bac k to tht days of General 
John Jacob of bind fame, who, in 1856, urged Loici Canning to 
garrison this impoitant point of vantage, foi, as ht observed, this 
would enable the British to thi eaten the flank of an> aimy advantmg 
upon tht Kh)ber ^ In his letter of 18 Ottobei, 185b, Lord Canning 
rejected the proposal on tht grounds that, suiiounded by hostile 
tnbes and cut off from its true b.ist , the isolated position of the garrison 
would be extremely precarious 1 lie next time, in i8bG, the proposal 
emanated from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Hemv (ireen, the political 
superintendent of Upper bind, but, unfortunately', it had to face the 
united opposition of Loid Lawientc and his council Ten yeais 
passed The exponents of “mastc'rly inactivity” wcie no longci pre- 
dominant in the viceroy’s touncil-thamber, Khiva had fallen before 
Cossatk hosts which were drawing nearer and nearer to the gates of 
India, and, more dangerous still, the estrangement of tlje amn bher 
’All had brought India and Afghanistan to the brink of wai Reference 
has already been made to the occupation of Quetta which served such 
a useful purpose during the second Afghan War During this war the 
question of the so-called scientific frontier was broached, should the 
• yuws and Opimons of Central John Jacob (rd Polly), p 3^9 
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Bnti&h hold the Kabul, Ghazni, Kandahar line? Some extremists 
advocated the retention of all the recent conquests in Afghanistan; 
others recommended a complete withdrawal, even to the banks of the 
Indus. Amongst the moderates the stumblingblock was the retention 
of, or withdrawal from, Kandahar. The question was further com- 
plicated by a discussion as to the relative merits and demerits of the 
Khyber, Kurram, and Bolan as channels of communication with 
Afghanistan ^ 

The retention ot Kandahar was advocated on military, political, 
and commcHial grounds Situated at the junction of roads leading 
to Kabul and to Herat, Kandahar dominated tlie whole of southern 
Afghanistan Easily defensible, with a good water supply, its garrison 
would not be called upon to enduie great haidships A strongly 
foi tificd Kandahai w ould not only threaten the flank of any force 
advapcing b) way ol Kabul towards the Khy bci , but foi ces advancing 
simultaneously liom Kabul and Heiat would also be isolated The 
majoiity ol minutes wntten in support of letention entirely ignored 
the financial side ot the question and refused to acknowledge that 
permanent occupation would cni.iil a drain of money and men But 
would the occupation of Kandahai have been the end of an advance 
into Afghanistan^ It was predicted that the defence of Kandahar 
would necessitate the occupation of Giiishk and Kalat-i-Ghilzai, in 
which case the British would base been called upon to defend a 
frontier as unscientific as the one it was proposed to abandon, for 
both I an along the foothills ot a wild, mountainous countr\ * Some 
even went so far as to assert that the British advance would not cease 
until Herat had been reached, tor the greatest difficulty confronting 
the Forward School would be to know- where to stop Fortunately 
the counsels of the inocleiatcs prevailed Fhev leahscd that the recent 
acquisitions in B.iluchistan would enable the British to occupv this 
position whenever it bc'c amc necessary , for in them eyes the impoi tance 
of K.uidahai was a war-time importance onlv Furthermore, the 
later extension of the lailwav to New Chaman advanced the British 
borders to the Khwaja Annan r.mgc, bewond which a broad deseit 
sti etc he'd to the walls of Kandahar Closclv connected with the 
Kandahai cjuestion was the proposal to occupv the Kabul, Ghazni, 
Kandahar line, which was the outcome ol a desire to discover the best 
possible line of defence against inv.ision from the direction of Central 
Asia It was argued, that, if this line were connected with the main 
Indian railwav system, troops could be lapicllv concentrated on either 
flank Ncitjiei the light flank nor the left could be tinned, for the 
northern was protected bv an almost impenetrable maze of moun- 
tains, the southern by an impassable desert The retirement already 

* D.ivirs, “An Itni^riai Prchhin’*, Ifmy Octolx'r, i()27, pp 28-41, see ilso 
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refeired to necessitated the abandonment of this fionUer The British 
scheme ol defence against Russia was settled not by imlitary strate- 
gists, but by diplomatists. The steady advance ol Russia towaids the 
noithern frontiers of Alghanistan bi ought about a compromise 
between the Foiwaid and Stationaiy Schools, and it was decided to 
build up a strong, friendly, united Afghanistan to serve as a buffer 
state. By means of an annual subsidy, together with gifts of ai ms and 
ammuiutiOii, an attempt was made to loim a closci and more intimate 
alliance with the amn At the same time the frontiers of Afghanistan 
were stiictly defined by intci national agi cement, and, as long as 
British contiol of Afghan foreign atlans conUnued, any violation of 
the amir’s noithern fiontiei by Russia would have been tantamount 
to a declaration of w ai 

This settlement of the impeiial pioblem by no means settled the 
local ptoblcm of tribal control 'Ihe causes of unicst on the Ii^dian 
boidcrland aie gcogi aphical , economic, religious and political 
Certain factois, such as the gcogi aphical and economic, have been 
operatise fiom the dawn of histoiy otheis, such as the aims’ ti.iihc, 
are of more recent origin As long as hungi y ti ibesmcn inhabit barren 
and almost wateilcss hills, which command open and Icitile plains, 
so long will they icsoit to plundeiing incursions in ordei to obtain 
the necessaiics of life The iich daman (plain) of Dcia Ismail Khan is 
a case in point The greatci pait ol Wa/iiistan is a legion of stony 
nullahs and barren raghzas (plateaux), with only occasional stretches 
of cultivated land in the waimei valleys In close pioxiimty he the 
fciule plains of the Dciajat, while to the south luiis the famous 
Powindah caiavan route horn Ghazni and the bazaais of Central 
/\sia Thus the plundeiing of caravans and the r.iiding of the daman 
have been foiced upon the Mahsucl by fiis enviionmcnt In the cold 
weather, from November to April, the tiibesinen cntci Biitish India 
to engage in agiicultural labour and for the purpose of tiade In 
April they receive their allowances, after which ilicv return to their 
hills For this reason, “the political baiomctci of the Noith-Wcst 
Frontier is always more nearly at ‘fan ’ in Apiil than at any other 
season of the yeai ’’ ‘ Theieforc, the hot season, when no host.igcs 
remain in BriUsh tciiitoiy, is the Pathans’ oppoitunitv 

Although It IS often stated that the ec onomic factor is at the root of 
almost every frontici dLsturbance, a close study of the problem should 
convince anyone that political propaganda, especially liom 1890 
onwards, has been the most potent cause of unrest It has been Afghan 
intrigues, eithci instigated directly fiom Kabul with the fu|l cogmzam e 
of the amir, or carried on by his local officials, whu h have from time 
to time incited the tribes to rebel against the Biitish raj The colony 
of Hindustani fanatics, which for yeais distuibed the peace of the 
Hazara border and which w.is reinforced by a steady stream of 

^ Secret Border Report^ 1917-18, p 1 
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recruits from Bengal and other parts of India, is a notorious example 
of anti-British intrigues originating in British India 

Considerable unrest has also been produced by the practice of 
dealing with the tribes through arbabs, or Pathan “middlemen” This 
system, the adoption of which was to a certain extent inevitable in the 
early days of British rule, when officers were ignorant of the language 
and customs of the tribes, was one of the evils inherited from the Sikhs. 
In the year 1877 a raid, committed by Bunerwals on the Yusafzai 
border, was traced to the direct instigation of Ajab Khan, a “middle- 
man” and leading khan of the Peshawar distiict One of the chief 
causes of trouble on the Kohat borders before the Miranzai expedi- 
tions of 1891 w<is that a local “middleman”, the khan of Hangu, had 
stirred up discontent amongst the very tribes for whose peaceful 
condiu t he was responsible ^ 

Throughout the ’nineties of the last century, especially from 1895 
onwArds, the fi ontier districts were abnormally distur bed There were 
two mam reasons for this the forward policy pursued under Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Islgin, and the intrigues of the amir of Afghani- 
stan B) thescai 1889 Sandeman had extended British control o\cr 
the Bon and Zhob vallevs, to the south of the Gumal pass The occu- 
pation of Zhol) was of paramount importance from a military, 
political, and < ommereial standpoint Not only did it shorten the 
British line of defence .ind prevent raiding gangs from escaping into 
Afghanistan, but it aho sci\fd as a protection for the Gumal trade- 
route In tlic ve.ii 1890 the Gumal inei, from Domandi to its junction 
with the Zhob sti cam, w as dec lai ed the boundars between Baluchistan 
and the Panjab froiitiei /one 

The ojieniiig )ears of the ’nineties witnessed punitive expeditions 
against the Shu. mis mhaiiiting the slopes of the Takht-i-Siilaiman, 
the ()iak/ai clans m the neighbourhood of the Sam.ana i.ange, the 
Is.i/ai tubes of the ill-ornciied Black Mountain,^ and the pettv chiefs, 
01 tlmms, of Huii/a and Nagai ® Fai more important than these 
petty wais w.as the peaceful .accjuisition of the Kuiiam \ alley, which 
was tak( n o\ei, m 1892, at the request of its Tun inhabitants This 
active policy along the entiie length of the British bolder, especially 
Its later dcsclojmients, not onlv alaimed the tiibcsmen w'hose m- 
dependerue has e\ci been then pioiulest bo.ust, but it .also thoioughly 
alaimed the aniir, \bd-ui-iahman Khan, with the lesult that, between 
1890 and 1898, AngIo-.\fghan lel.itions were so stiamed, that on 
several occ asions war seemed imminent When it is re.discd that the 
inhabitants of the fiontiei lulls, with laic exceptions, aic orthodox 
Muhamm.iflans of the Sunni sect, and aie, in many cases, of the same 
racial stock as the people of south-castein Afghanist.m, it becomes 

‘ Pari Paftrrt, iHi>g i, ii\ ((' B q 
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apparent that the amir has been able to show his displeasure by 
exploiting the marauding proclivities of these turbulent tribesmen. 
For this reason, it was foitunate for the Biitish during the Mutiny 
that diplomatic negotiations had resulted in the Anglo-Afghan Treaty 
of 1855 and the Agreement of January, 1857 The outbieak of war 
with Afghanistan in 1878 was the signal for increased disturbances 
thioughout the tubal zone The Hazara border was in a perpetual 
ferment, the Kh>bei was constantly 1 aided by Zakka Khels and 
Mohmands, Zaimushts harassed the Kohat line of communications; 
and Mahsuds fiom the heart of Waziristan raided and laid waste the 
country in the vicinity of Tank 

Foi some time before the dispatch of the Durand Mission to Kabul, 
in 1893, It had been lumouied abioad that the Biitish wcie desirous 
of a more exact delimitation of the Indo-Afghan frontiei This know- 
ledge may ha\e led to the inciease of the amii’s mtiigiies in Zhob and 
Waziristan It undoubtedK piomptcd Abd-ur-iahman Khan to 'write 
a letter to the vicero\, in which he w'aincd Loid Lansdowne of the 
results of a more forward pokes 

“If >ou should cut them out of mv dominions”, ht wiotc, “tfiey will neither 
be of any use to you nor to me \ou will alwass be ingafijeil in lighting or other 
trouble with them, and they will always go on plunddiiig \s long as your 
government is strong and in peact, you w'lll be ablt to k<tp tium tpiiet by a 
strong hand, but if at any time a foreign < nemy appear on the Ixirders of India, 
these frontier tubes will Ik* your worst enemus In sour (iitting away fioin me 
these frontier tribes, who arc pcoph of mv nationality and mv nligion, you will 
injure my prestige in the eyes of my subjects, and will inakt me weak, and my 
weakness is injurious for your govirnmint *” 

The Durand Agi cement of 1893 tcsullcd in the delimitation of a 
boundarv, afterwards known as the Durand line, across which neither 
the amir nor the Government of India was to interfere in any way 
The importance of this agreement has been somewhat overrated It 
IS true that by putting an end to the existing unt ertaintv the demarca- 
tion of this boundary should have considerably f.icihtated frontier 
administration, but frontier history, sirue 1893, shows that this agree- 
ment has not only increased the responsibilities of the (Jovernmcrit of 
India, but has also increased the chances of collision with the tribes 
and of war with the amir The new boundarv line was not based upon 
sound topographical data, for, during the process of demarcation, it 
was discovered that certain places, marked on the Durand map, did 
not exist on the actual ground Many ethnic absurdities were per- 
petrated, such as the handing over to the amn of the Birmal tract of 
Waziristan, peopled by Darwesh Khel Waziris, the majority of whom 
were included within the British sphere of influence The worst 
blunder of all was the arrangement by which the boundary cut the 
Mohmand tribal area into two separate parts It seems certain that 


* Abd-ur-rahman, Autobiography, ii, 158 
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this could not have been a tripartite agreement, for there is no evidence 
that the tribesmen were consulted before 1893 To give but one 
example it was not until the year 1896 that the Halimzai, Kamali, 
Dawezai, Utmanzai, and Tarakzai Mohmands, afterwards known as 
the eastern or “assured” clans, accepted the political control of the 
Government of India ^ In all probability the political issues at stake 
occasioned this sacrifice of ethnological requirements If the amir had 
not been promised the Birmal tract, it is quite likely that he would 
have refused his consent to the inclusion of Wana within the British 
sphere of influence In the light of subsequent events it is difficult to 
undei stand the reasons which prompted the amir to sign this agree- 
ment It may have been that the increase of his subsidy to eighteen 
lakhs of lupccs, and the recognition of his right to import munitions 
of war, bribed him into acquiescence 

While these negotiations were taking place Chitral became the 
scene of fratiicidal conflicts On his death, in 1892, Aman-ul-mulk, 
the Mehtar of Chitial, had been succeeded by one of his sons, Afzal- 
ul-mulk, who, after a short reign of two months and seven days, was 
slain by his uncle. Slier Afzal, who had been allowed to escape from 
Kabul wheie he had been living as a pensioner of the amir Sher 
Afzal held the reins of government until he was ousted from his 
position by his nephew, Nizam-ul-mulk, who was recognised by the 
Government of India It is significant that Sher Afzal fled to the camp 
of the Afghan commander-m-chicf at Asmar In answer to the new 
Mchtar’s request, a mission under Di Robertson was dispatched to 
Chitial Although Robertson advocated the retention of British 
troops in Chitral and Yassin,^ Lord Lansdownc, towards the end of 
1893, issued instiuctions foi the withdrawal of the political officer 
from Chitial, if no furthci complications occuried Two factors were 
instrumental in reversing this det ision It was consideied inexpedient 
to withdraw so long as the Pamn boiindaiy dispute with Russia 
afforded an excuse foi aggiessive action fiom that diicction It was 
further feaied that, owing to the hostile attitude of Umra Khan of 
Jandol, on the southern boideis of Chitial, withdiawal would be 
followed by a period of anarcln In January, 1895, the Mehtar was 
murdered, and Sher Afzal once moie appeared on the scene To make 
matters worse, Umra Khan pioclaimed a jehad throughout Dir, Swat, 
and Bajaur, and Robertson found himself besieged in Fort Chitral by 
a combined force of Cliitralis and Pathans ® This necessitated the 
immediate dispatch of a lelief column The memorable siege from 
4 March to 19 April, 189'’), the heroic effoi ts of the defendeis; Kelly’s 
marvellous fnaicli of 3'jo miles in 35 days fiom Gilgit , and the advance 
of Sir Robei t Low by way of the Malakand are well known to students 
of the front lei problem 

* Pari Papers, iqofi, ixxiv (C‘d 1^5 6 
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Prior to Low’s march over the Malakand, the only communication 
with Chitral was by way of Kashmir and the isolated position of 
Gilgit. Not only was this route circuitous and the roads bad, but 
Gilgit for many months in the year was cut off by snow fiom both 
India and Chitral The question of the retention of a garrison in 
Chitral therefore hinged on the proposal to construct a more direct 
road over the Malakand As soon as it had been decided to move 
troops over the Malakand and Lowaiai to Chitral, a proclamation 
had been issued on 14 Maich, 1895, to the people of Swat and Bajaur, 
to the effect that if thc\ granted British forces an unmolested passage 
thiough their terntoiies, their countiv would not be occupied ^ On 
8 Ma) , 1895, the Govei nment of India decided to retain a garrison in 
Chitral, and, to cnsuie its safety, pioposcd the construction of a road 
fiom Peshawar thiough Swat This decision did not meet with the 
appioval of Lord Roseben’s cabinet and the liberal government at 
home Once more, howe\ei, vs.usan import.int imperial probldm to 
become the spoi t of English pai tv politics, for this decision was revei sed 
b\ Lord Salisbuiv’s government in August of the same year The 
liberal contention, that the constiuction of the new road w.is a de- 
liberate bleach of faith with the tribes and contrary to the spirit of the 
proclamation, vv as merelv a pat tv erv, for the ti ibes, with one excep- 
tion, had paid no heed to the pioclamaiion and had lesisted the 
British advance ® 

Is the retention of a garrison in Chitral a sti ategic necessity foi the 
protection of that part of the fiontici ^ It was pointed out at the time 
that, bv the Durand Vgieemcnt, the amir iiad pledged himself not to 
interfere in Swat, Bajaur, or Chitral consequcntlv all danger from 
Afghanistan had passed awav On the other hand, it should have 
been remembered that Afghan intrigues had playi d no sm.ill part in 
the recent struggles in Chitral On to September, 189'j, the Pamir 
boundatv' dispute came to an end, and the spheies of influence of 
Great Biitain and Russia were definitelv mapped out in that region 
Some authorities were therefore of opinion that the danger of Russian 
aggression had passed awav The answer to this was tliat the Pamir 
Agreement had brought Russia a great extension of military and 
political prestige, because she had been allowed to advance her 
frontiers to the Hindu Kush Military experts were at loggerheads 
Lord Roberts lent his support to the advocates of retention Arrayed 
against him were formidable antagonists, such as Sir Donald Stewart, 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sii John Adye, Sir Charles Gough, and 
I ord Chelmsford It is, however, diflicult to see how any effective 
movement could be made by Russia from tlie Chitral sidl, unless she 
were in complete military occupation of Afghanistan, or in friendly 
alliance with the amir In 1893 the clanger of an attack upon India 
from the clircction of Chitral w.is infinitesimal 
• Pari Paperi, i xxii ((' p -yf • Urm, ifVjfj, ix tCl tt<>S7), <) 
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The echoes of the Ghitral expedition had no sooner died away than 
the frontier was abnormally distuibed by the conflagration of 1897. 
The first outbi eak occur red in the Tochi valley, which had been taken 
over, at the request of its Dawari inhabitants, in 1895 Here, on 
10 June, 1897, the political officer and his escoit were treacherously 
attacked in the village of Maizar Thence the levolt spread into Swat, 
where the tribesmen rose under Sadullah Khan, the Mad Mullah, 
and attacked the Malakand and Ghakdarra The next to rebel were 
the Mohmands, who, under Najm-ud-dm, the Adda Mullah, attacked 
the village of Shankargarh in the Peshawar district Finally, the 
Orakzais and Afridis, instigated by Mullah Sayyid Akbar, an Aka 
Khel Afridi, captured the Khybcr forts and laid siege to the Samana 
posts The result was that troops had to be marched to Datta Khel in 
the Tochi, to Swat, Bajaut, Ghamla, the Utman Khel country, and 
Buner The Mohmands were punished by a force operating from 
Peshawar, and lastly, a well-organised expeditionaiy force penetrated 
into the heart of Orak/ai and Afiidi Tirah 

Many fiontier officials believed th.it each using had its own par- 
tic ulat local cause, that, in tlie beginning, there was not the slightest 
connection between tlic Malakand, Afiidi, and Maizar distuibances ^ 
The lelativc impoitance of fanaticism, Afghan and other intiigues, 
and the feeling of uni estengendeied by discontent at tubal allowances, 
as causes of the Maizat outrage, will perhaps ne\ei be definitely 
dctei mined, but it seems certain that the exaggerated icporls of this 
affair, disseminated by anti-Biitish mullahs, dici lend to affect the rest 
of thebordei — to some extent Maizai hei aided the appioaching stoim 

The mam factois undei lying the 1897 usings weic the active 
foi wai d policy pui sued in the ’nineties ancl the influence of fanaticism 
riiere can be no doubt that this policy of intei vention in tribal affaiis 
had thotoughly alauned ancl annoyed the amn Tlie chaiges biought 
against Abcl-ui-iahman wcie that he had lecened deputations fiom 
the Butish tubal zone, that he had failed to present his legular troops 
and subjects fiom joining tubal l.ishkais, and that he had gi anted an 
asylum to tlie enemies of the Goveuimcnt of India It is a well-known 
fact that he adchessed an .issembly of mullahs fiom all paits of 
Afghanistan and the fiontiei, and impiessed upon them that it was 
the duty of all tiue belies eis to wipe out the infidel It is significant, 
too, that at the same tune he assumed the title of Zi.a-ul-Millat wa- 
ud-Din, the “Light of the Nation and Religion” The publication of 
the ainu’s book entitled Taqwim-ud-din, “Catechism” oi “Almanac 
of Religion”^ which dealt with the question of a jehad, was, to say the 
least, moppoitune A collect intcrpictation of this book may have 
been peifectly harmless, the coiistiuction placed upon it by fiontier 
mullahs and its distiibution within the Butish tubal zone were not 
calculatc'd to piornote peaceful relations 

* UruK , borward Policy and its ResulU^ p 141 
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In 1897 a spnit of fanaticism was in the air. Wholesale massacres ol 
Christians Jiad taken place; the Tuiks had been victorious over the 
mfidcl Giceks, the Aiabs of the Sudan had broken BriUsh squares, 
and behmd it all w.is tlic smistei hguie of Sultan Abdul Hamid II 
British piestige was vciy low indeed until tliat ciushing blow at 
Omduiman It would be difficult to state how far these happenings 
affected the Indian fiontiei, but ceitain letters discovered in Mullah 
Say) id Akbai’s iiouse in the Waran valley of Tnah show cleaily the 
wild rumouis that were prevalent ^ Goutemporaiy opinion, especially 
that of officeis and officials in the w'ai zone, favoured fanaticism as 
die chief cause of the outbreak, but they hav e ever been ready to 
confuse fanaticism with the natuial desne of the tiibesmen foi inde- 
pendence 

If the usings weie the outcome of a nioie foiwaid policy, why did 
the mo\ement not spiead to Baluchistan and Kuiiam^ A de,;ailed 
answei to this quesuon would levive one of the gicatest of fionticr 
contio\cisics, the iespecti\e met its and dements of the Sandeman and 
Panjab systems The ansvvei lies m the diffeience between the Baluch 
and Pathan, in tubal consUtution and in racial characteiisUcs, and 
in die fact that Baluchistan had long enjoyed an oideied admmistia- 
Uon Although minoi distui bances did take place among the Sai awan 
Biahui chiefs and in Maktan, it would be difficult to connect them 
with the northci n Pathan upheav al As foi the runs of Kut ram, they 
weic Sliiahs and at deadly enmity with their Sunni neighbours 

Thus, when Loid Guidon ariived in India, m January, 1899, the 
Gosernment ol India had successfully bi ought to a conclusion a seiies 
of puniluc expeditions against wiclespiead and violent tiibal usings 
The new viccioy found moie than 10,000 troops cantoned across the 
adminisiratnc bolder, in the Khybei, on the Samana lange, in 
VVaziustan, and m the Malakand aiea Not only weie these advanced 
positions many miles horn a base, but they weie also entirely uncon- 
nected by latcial communications, and wcie consequently m constant 
dangei of being oscrpowcicd before suppoi ts c ould be rushed to then 
assistance The lesson of 1897 seemed to h.ivc had no effec l upon the 
authorities in India, foi, not only were they still peisisuiig 111 a pohe y 
of dispersion instcjid of conccnliation of foiccs, but proposals were 
also being bi ought forward for the construction of fresh and costly 
fortificauons 111 tribal territory * fortunately, w'lser counsels pi cv<ulecl 
under Lord Gur/ori, whose jHilir y can be clcsciibed as one of with- 
drawal and concentration In other words, the policy pursued 111 the 
’nineties was to be rcplar cd by one of non-interfereiicc t.cscmbhng in 
many respects the old “close fioiclei ” system What Lend Gut /on 
accomplished can be best summed up in his own words' 

Withdrawal of British forces from advanced postlioiis, < inployiiicnt of (iibal 
forces in dfliiu* of tiihal country, conce ntration ol British foiccs in Biitish 

' Pari Pnpen, iHyfJ (C II714), A|>|n iidix G, p 'jf) ( * /Jem, iijc>i (Cel p iiC 
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territory behind them as a safeguard and a support, improvement of communica- 
tions in the rear ^ 

The impoiUnt point to remember about his militia scheme is that he 
recognised that a tribal mililia would break down, if called upon to 
pel form the duties of regulais. Consequently, he arranged for their 
protccUon and support by movable columns and light railways By 
1904 the new system was in opeiation along the whole fiontier from 
Chitral to Baluchistan All legular troops had been withdrawn from 
Gilgit, and the protection of that isolated position left in the hands of 
the Kashmir Imperial Service tioops In Chitral alone were regular 
forces to be found These were concentrated at Kila Drosh in the 
extreme south, at a disci eet distance from the Mehtar’s capital 
Mastuj was the headquarters of the Chitrali irregulars In 1902 the 
Khar Movable Column was withdrawn and regulars stationed at 
Chakdarra, Malakand and Dargai Chakdarra was of great im- 
portance owing to the fact that the Swat river had been bridged at 
that spot, and l^ccausc it was the stailmg-pomt of the famous road to 
Chitral All the outlying posts were hclci by the Dir and Swat levies, 
who were responsible lor the safety of the road To support the 
Malakand garrisons, a light railway was constructed from Naushahra 
to Dargai Srmilai Iv, regular troops were withdi awn from the Kh>bcr, 
which was guarded by the reorganised Khyber Rifles, consisting of 
two battalions under British oflkcis For their support a flying 
column was kept in constant readiness at Peshawar, which was con- 
nected with Jarnrud by an extension of the broad gauge railway, with 
Landi Kotal b> a io«id running through the Mullagori country, and 
with Kolhit b\ a c«irt“ioad running through the Kohat pass The 
Mullagori road was an alternative route to the Khyber, and its con- 
struction had been prcMously achocated b\ Sir Robert Warburton 
The budge o\cr tlic Indus at Kushalgarh and the extension of the 
railway liorn Kohat to Thai were not completed dui ing Lord Cur zon’s 
term ol ollicc In the Orakzai country, the Samana Rifles were raised, 
and were suppoi ted by British troops at Kohat British garrisons were 
recalled from Kurrani and were replaced b\ tw^o battalions of the 
Kill I am Militia, ccjuiiipcd and oflic creel on tlie same lines as the 
Khyber Rifles In the Waziii countiy, tiic Nor them and Southcin 
Wa/iiistan Militui weie laiscd foi the piotection of the Tochi and 
Gumal passes r espc c tivelv, and weie suppoi ted by movable columns 
stationed at Bannu and Dei a Ismail Khan In Baluchistan the 
Qjiietta Nushki lailwa) was commenced, but it was not completed 
until 1905 This line pla\ed an important part in the later develop- 
ment ot the Nushki Seistan cai avail loutc 

The cieation ol the Noi th-West Fiontiei Pi o\ nice was the consum- 
mation ol .iIKau/oiiMiontiei policy Foi at least aquai ter of a century 

* Budget Speech, 30 March, 1904 
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viceroys and frontier administiators had put forward proposals for the 
formation of a new administi ativc unit In 1843, six years before the 
Panjab was wicsted fiom its Sikh owncis, Sind had been placed under 
the government of Bombay. Had the Panjab been annexed first, in 
all probability Sind would have been incorpoiated with it, for these 
two areas aie connected by the strongest of all natuial links, a large 
I iver During the governor-gcnei alship of Lord Dalhousic a proposal 
had been made to unite them, but, for financial icasons, it was not 
sanctioned by the court ofdiicctois ^ After the Mutiny the question 
was reconsidered, but, owing to the backward state of communications 
along the Indus, Lord Canning refused to give his consent Moi cover, 
Sind was prospering under the excellent administration of Sir Bartlc 
Frere The status quo was, theicfore, maintained, and, even to-day, m 
spite of distance, Sind remains under the go\ ci nment of Bombay 

Lord Lytton sought to sol\c the pioblem by the creation .of an 
enoimous tians-Indus pro\intc, consisting of the six fionticr districts 
of the Panjab and of the trans-Indus distiicts of Sind, with the ex- 
ception of Karachi * To compensate Bombay loi the loss of trans- 
Indus Sind, L\tton pioposcd that it should icccne the whole, 01 part, 
of the Central Piosinces It was this pioposal w'luch contiibutcd 
largely to the non-acceptaiue of his sthemc During the siceroyalty 
of Lord Lansdownc the proposal was lesned in its original foim, but, 
owing to the foimation of the Baluchistan .\gcnt\, Sind had ceased 
to be a frontier district Nothing had been done when Loid Ciir/on 
assumed office, although the secietary of state, in his dispatch of 
5 August, 1898, had pointed out the desirabihtv of plating tribal 
policy more diret tly under the control and supet \ ision of the Go\ ei n- 
ment of India * Aftei carefully consideiing all pitvious pioposals. 
Lord Curzon determined to cai\e out a new fioiitiei province acioss 
the Indus The reasons which led him to take this step are cleat ly laid 
down in his minute of 27 August, 1900 The most important reason 
for the change was that between the fiontiei system and the authority 
of the viceroy theie was placed a subordinate government, through 
whose hands all frontier questions had to pass before they reached the 
Government of India He pointed out that under this system, with its 
long official chain of reference, rapidity of action and swiftness of 
decision, both of which were essential on an exposed frontier, were 
well-nigh impossible 

Politically, the new province was divided into two parts the settled 
districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, and Dcra Ismail Khan, 
and the trans-border tracts which lay between the admiQistrativc and 
Durand boundaries It should be remembered that the tians-bordcr 
area, in addition to the five political agencies of the Malakand, Khybcr, 
Kurram, Tochi, and Wana, also contained tribal tracts under the 

* Pari Papers, 1878, iviii ((,<1 i8otl), 5 » Idem, pp 136 J3 
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political control of the deputy-commissioners of the adjoining settled 
districts. The cis-Indus tract of Hazara was not included in the scheme 
as originally drafted by Lord Gurzon It is interesting to note that 
between Dera Ismail Khan and Hazara there was only one trans- 
Indus tract which was not taken away from the Panjab; the trans- 
riveram tahsil of Isa Khel, the inhabitants of which were non-Pashtu- 
speaking Pathans, remained within the limits of the Panjab The head 
of the new unit was to be a chief commissioner and agent to the 
goveinoi -general, to be appointed by and responsible to the Govern- 
ment of India In addition, there was to be both a revenue and a 
judicial commissioner 

The fii St chief commissionei was Lieutenant-Colonel H A Deane, 
whose staff consisted of ofRceis of the political department of the 
Government of India, members of the provincial and subordinate 
civil services, police officers, and officeis specially recruited for the 
militia, engineering, education, medicine, and forestiy departments ^ 
The civil and judicial administiation of the settled districts approxi- 
mated to that obtaining elsewhere m British India Each of the five 
districts was placed under a deputy-commissioner who was assisted 
by (he usual tahsildars, naib-tahsildais, kanungos, and patwaris The 
judicial (ommissionci. Mi C E Bunburv, was the controlling 
aulhoiity in the judicial bianch of the administration, his court being 
the highest iiiininal and appellate tiibunal in the procance Sub- 
01 dinate to him u ei e the t\s o di\ isional and scssionsjudges of Peshawar 
and the Dcrajat The rc\ enue administi ation of (he whole settled area 
was likewise undei the conti oI of tiu i e\ cmie commissionei , Mr (after- 
waids Sir) Michael O’Dwyei 

It was, howexer, found impossible to scpaiatc the administration of 
the five settled distiicts fioin the politual conti ol of the adjoining 
imadministcied aicas This had always been the case Nevertheless, 
before the foiination of the new pi o\ nice, a suggestion had been 
biought foiwaid to make tlic commissionei of Peshawai directly re- 
sponsible to the Go\ eminent of India as fai as his external policy was 
concerned, wliilc foi internal affairs he was still to icmain answerable 
to the Panjab authorities Foitunateh, Loid Curzon was well awaie 
that, for at least a quartci of a century, this suggestion had been 
reprobated by all the greatest fiontier administratois Neither did 
he fail to realise (hat the adininistratu e boundaiv was an aibitraiy 
line diawn thiough the limits of a moie 01 less homogeneous popula- 
tion, that the people on eithei side weie closely connected socially, 
ethnically, and commeuially 

Thousands of our sul)jr( ts arc coiibtanlly visiting independent tenitory, many 
thousinds of the hillnu n r< gularly migiate to oui disti lets, whole c Ians live foi halt 

‘ A good account of the early adniinistratnc system will he found in O’Dwvcr, India as 
/ knew i/, chap vii 1 or 1 iit r t h ing< s in the stafF of the < hi« t < oinmivsuiiur see F 
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the year on this and for the other half of the year on that side of the border , where 
the residents within and without tlie frontier are not men of the same clan or of the 
same tribe, they are connected by the intimate ties of common race, of mariiage, 
neighbouihood and of an association, territorial and social, which has enduied 
for many generations ^ 

Befoic proceeding to describe how this close connection between the 
plains and the hills affects the administration of justice in the settled 
districts, some account of the state of affairs in the tubal tracts, where 
no organised magistracy exists, is essential 

The Pathan code of honour, known as Pakhtunwali, imposes upon 
the tribesman three obligations, the non-obsei vance of whidi is re- 
garded as the deadliest of sms, and is followed by lasting dishonour 
and ostracism He must giant to all fugitives the right of asylum 
(nanawaiai), he must pi offer open-handed hospitality {mflmastia), even 
to his deadliest enemv , and he must wipe out insult with insult (badal) 
This leads to blood-feuds, which, as a geneial lule, have then Oiigm 
in zer, zon, and — gold, women, and land Hence the tribes aie 

perpetuallv at feud, tribe with tribe, clan with clan, and family with 
family Feuds arc of rate occuirence amongst the law-abiding 
Marwats; they are almost domestic incidents in the Afiidi countiy, 
where it is not uncommon to find one half of a \ illage at deadly feutl 
w'lth the other Indeed, the Afiidis ate so distracted by intestine 
quarrels that thc> have little time for carrying on feuds with the 
neighbouiing tribes Accoiding to the customaiy law of the Mahsud 
and the Shiiani, only the actual murdcier should be punished, but 
theory is one thing, practice another As a gcncial lulc revenge 
extends to the male rclatucs of the murdeier Theic is, however, a 
growing tendency in some quaitcrs to blot out the icmcmbiance of 
former wrongs bv means of a pasment known .is blood-money 
A tcmporaiy cessation of tiibal feuds may ociui during harvest 
operations, or in the face of a common danger, siu h as the advance of 
a British punitive force The Maidan Jagis had been for ycais at 
deadly feud with the Tuns of Kurram, but, in the spring of 1907, the 
leading men of both factions concluded a two-ve.irs’ tiuce, which was 
faithfully kept on both sides* Again, Pathans who arc hercditaiy 
enemies may serve together for years in the Indian Army, but, oiuc 
across the border, revenge is again uppcimost in their minds Under 
this system of bloodv vengeance, murder begets murdci , and the 
greater the bloodshed the greater the probability of the duration of 
the feud Unfortunately, the unruly tribesmen fail to realise that, 
under the disastrous influence of this barbarous custom, many of their 
noblest families arc being brought to the verge of extinction Blood- 
feuds arc not the sole cause of internecine warfare, for the tribes arc 
also split up into several political and religious factions The most 


* Pari Papers, iqoi (C>l p 7*^ 
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important of the former are the Gar and Samtl, wliich appear to have 
originated in the Bangash country whence they spread to the Afridis, 
Orakzais, and Mohmands. Whatever their origin may have been, 
their existence has undoubtedly complicated the frontier problem and 
produced a chronic state of internal warfare West of the Gar and 
Samtl, the Spin (White) and Tor (Black) political factions prevail 
With the exception of the Tuns of Kurram and ceitam Bangash and 
Orakzai clans who aic Shiahs, the border tribesmen are orthodox 
Muhammadans of the Sunni sect The important point to remember is 
that the icligious creed of the Pathans docs not affect their political 
convictions, for a tribe or clan may be Samtl and Sunni, or Samtl and 
Shiah the combination varies 

No description of these tribes would be complete without some 
act ount of their internal administration and of their method of 
negotiating with the British raj Even the most lawless community 
is cofnpellcd to recognise the necessity for some sort of government, 
even the ludest form ofcustomaiy law needs enforcing From Chitral 
to the Kabul River tlu British are able to deal with important chiefs 
and ruleis, such as the Mchtar of Chitral and the hereditary chiefs of 
the numeious khanates into which Dir and Bajaur are divided. 
Farthci south, between the Kabul and the Gumal, this is not the case 
Heie the controlling povvei is a council of elders or tubal maltk<!, 
known as the jirga, through which agency all negotiations between the 
tribesmen and Biitish frontier officials arc earned out The more 
democratic a tribe the laigei thejir^fl Foi this leason a full jirga 
often means nothing less than a gatheiing of evciv adult male 
Rarely, if ever, does anv jir^a lepresent the whole tube, for there aie 
always uniuly membeis who icfusc to iccognisc any coiitiol sav'e their 
own Intel ests and clesnes The tubal council is usually composed of 
a ceitain numbe i of inffuential maliks and mullahs who attempt to 
enforce them dec ices by meting out punishment in the foim of out- 
lawiy, heavy fines, 01 the destiuction of piopeity For the enfoi ce- 
ment oh jtrga decrees, the Mahsuds hav'c an institution known as the 
chalweshtfi , or tubal police No blood-feud can aiise because of any 
death caused by them m the execution of then duties In ordinary 
time's the jirga deals with questions of inter-tribal politics, and, since 
its functiems are jjolitical rather than social, it cannot be compared 
to a caste panchayat 

Because of the close connection between the semi-independent hills 
and the settled distiicts, a modified form of the jirga system has been 
introduced into the administered aiea This system is in accordance 
with the Ffontiei Climes Regulation of iqoi, which superseded the 
Panjab Frontici Ciimcs Regulation of 1887 This icgulation empowers 
the deputy-commissionci to make both civil and ciiminal rcfeiences 
to councils of elders, that is, to of thi ce 01 moic persons convened 

according to tribal custom Where the deputy-commissioner is con- 
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\inced that a civil dispute is likely to lead to a blood-feud or to a 
breach of the peace, especially where a frontier tribesman is a party 
to the dispute, he is at liberty to refer the case, for investigation and 
report, to a council of eldcis of his own nomination When the decision 
of the^ir^a is received, he may remand the case for fuither investiga- 
tion, refer the enquiry to another Jirga, or pass a deciec in accordance 
with the finding, provided that not less than three-quarters of the 
members of thcjtrga have agreed to this decision Similarly, criminal 
references mav be made to a council of ciders, if it is inexpedient that 
the question of the guilt or innocence of an accused pci son should be 
tiled in the oidinai) criminal couits Hcic thcdcputv-commissioner’s 
power to nominate thejir^a is limited by the accused person’s right 
to object to anv membci The maximum punishment for an offence 
investigated in this manner is fourteen vears’ rigorous impiisonment 
Under this icgulation members of hostile tubes may be dcbaried fiom 
entering Biitish India Again, where a blood-feud is hkclv to tirise 
between Uvo families 01 factions in British tciiitoiv, the deputv- 
commissioner mav, on the lecommendation of a jirga, order the 
parties concerned to execute a bond for their good behaviour, for a 
peiiod not exceeding thiee veais 

An attempt was made in certain paits of the pi ov nice to modify 
this svstem of trial bv jirga, and to assimilate it to that in use in the 
Baluchistan Agenev Instead of appointing small jtrga^ foi each case, 
periodical “jirga sessions” vvcie held to which all cases awaiting tiial 
were rcfeircd It was hoped that this arrangement would do away 
with the coiiuption inherent in small councils and av'oid constant 
summonses to the members of the Jirga But even this svstem had its 
diawbacks, for, on account of its si/e and the laige number of cases 
which came before this jirga, the members were precluded from 
proceeding to the scene of each offence for the purpose of supple- 
menting by their own inv'cstigations the facts which had already been 
brought to their notice * 

It was not only in the administration ofjustic e that difficulties were 
experienced To-day the land tenures of the settled areas resemble 
those of the adjoining Panjab districts, hut this generalisation was not 
true of the early days of Panjab rule When the Pathans overran the 
frontier 7 one, between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, they 
div'ided the land amongst their various tribes, clans, and septs * Their 
intensely democratic constitution resulted, with rare exceptions, in a 
periodical rcdistnbution of lands, known as veih or Khasanne The land 
of each tribal sept was termed a tappa, and there was a time when 
redistribution even of thc^e tappas took place When this feased, vesh 
still continued within the tappa, and involved the transfer of whole 
villages, not merelv of individual holdings within the village itself 

* Sec also jV - W /* Proiinct Administration Reftort^ 2,p 40 

* For Pathan invasions srr Kalid i-Af^hani, Selections from the Tarikh-i-Murass'a (cd 
PJowden), chaps i-v 
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This was the state of affairs when the British took over the frontier 
tracts from the Sikhs, and vesh was recognised in the early settlements. 
This system gradually disappeared in the settled districts, because it 
was opposed to the spirit of British revenue procedure, and because 
the Pathan began to realise the advantages of fixity of tenure When 
the Frontier Province was formed, vesh, with a few exceptions, was to 
be found only across the administrative border The most important 
exception was the system of khulla (mouth) vesh, which prevailed, as 
late as 1904, in certain umnigated tracts of the Marwat tahsil of 
Bannu ^ Under khulla vesh fresh shares were allotted to every man, 
woman, and child The custom of vesh is now obsolete, except in the 
independent hills of Buner, Dir, Swat, Bajaur, and Utman Khcl 
There is, however, one important difference between frontier ad- 
ministrations, like British Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
Piovince, and an ordinary piovince in the heart of British India 
GcogVaphical and strategical considerations make the marches of 
Hindustan a military area, and render the defence of these provinces a 
matter of vital importance to the Government of India On the Indian 
frontier there is nccessaiily a large excess of expendituie over income, 
but critics often fail to realise that expenditure on frontier defence is 
not mcrclv for the protection of the inhabitants of the settled distiicts 
from the marauding inclusions of the tuibulent tribesmen, but is also 
for the defence of India as a whole 

Loid Cur 7 on knew' full well that finality could never be reached on 
the Indian fiontici , and did not claim that his solution of the problem 
would last foi ever Although, bv the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907, Russia iccogniscd Afghanistan as outside her sphere of influence, 
the refusal of the home goseinment to consult the amir only served 
to add more fuel to the smouldering files of Habib-ullah’s resentment, 
and his displeasure was leflected, to a certain extent, in the wave 
of unrest which sw'ept ovei the Afiidi and Mohmand valleys in the 
year 1908 * But, w’lth the exception of short expeditions, no punitive 
operations took place until the late war It must not be imagined, 
howevei, that this period was dev'oid ofinteiest, foi it was marked by 
the growth of the arms ti aflic, which cntirclv rev olutiomsed the nature 
of border waifaie, by the me lease of raiding bv well-organised gangs 
of outlaws fiom Afghanistan, and by the development of the Mahsud 
problem which still awaits solution. 

The evil effects of gun-iunning in the Peisian Gulf, which flooded 
the tubal areas with arms of precision, fiist became apparent during 
the Tirah campaign, 1897-8, but ten yeais were to elapse before 
adequate attempts weie made to suppiess it Fiom 1906 onwards 
there was an alaiming mciease in the number of iifles imported into 
Afghanistan, the numbci inci casing fiom 15,000 in 1907 to 40,000 in 
1909 Some idea of the volume of tiadc mav be gained from the fact 

* hohat Settlement Report^ *007, p 2. 

■ Gooch and IVinpcrlcy, Origins of the liar, 1898-1914, iv, 577 
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that wheieas, in 1906, the pi ice of a Martini rifle in Tirah was 
approximatelv Rs 300, in 1908 it had dropped to Rs 130 ^ Although 
the Chagai caravan loute was effectively blocked in 1908, the real 
result of this precautionary measure was to deflect the traffic to more 
westei Iv routes tin ough Pei sian territoi v The necessity for immediate 
repressive measuies becomes appaient fiom the following report 

It IS estimated that over Tint's, uvolv^eis and pistols and 1,070,100 

lounds as well is 137 boxes ot ammunition weic landed lietween the 31st March 
1900 and 1st Vptil 1910^ 

It was not until 1910, when the British established a rigorous 
blockade of the Gulf, that this pernicious tiaffic was in any way 
checked Unfortunateh, these tepressue measuies came too late, for 
the poweis of lesistance of the Pathan tiibesmen had already been 
increased Indeed, it can be safelv asscited that this aiming of the 
bordei tribes with moie model n weapons in place of the old-fashioned 
jezails has not oiiK gicatlv aggra\ated the cliffii ultv of dealing with 
the frontier pioblem, but has also radically alteicd the whole situation 

It IS al\va\s possible to coerce tubes ssithm the Biitish spheie of 
influence it is an cntiieh different matter when the subjects of a 
neighbouring power make marauding incursions into the settled 
districts of India From 1908 onwards, the peace of the holder was 
seriousK distutbed b\ latge raiding gangs ftom Afghan teriitory By 
1910 the situation had become so ciitical that the viceroy was forced 
to lemonstiate with the amir, foi it was in this vcai that the Hindustani 
fanatics \isitcd Kabul, wheie they were leieived with great honour 
bv the anti-Bi itish Nasr-ullah Khan ® As a result of this remonsti ance 
steps were taken b\ the \fghan Government to root out the colonies 
of outlaws li\ ing in Khost The British attempted to solve the problem 
by the foimation of coiicilnition eommittees, of prominent persons 
from the settled districts and chiefs and elders fiom adjacent tribal 
territory, for the jiurpose of making recommendations for the repatria- 
tion of outlaw's residing in the independent hills * Bi itish efforts were 
remarkably successful, but, owing to the state of aniirchy pi evading 
in Khost, the same cannot be said of the attempts made bv the Afghan 
authorities The British also introduced a special system of patrolling 
for the protection of their subjects, but, unfortunately, British subjects 
resembled sheep exjiosecl to ravening wolves, for, .against the almost 
unanimous opinion of the greatest frontier administrators, they had 
been disarmed in 1900 Far worse than this, the tribesmen were 
better armed than either the Border Military Polic c or the militia, 
the very forces maintained for the purpose of reprisals ‘In 1909 the 
state of the police was so disgraceful that twenty-five out of every 
hundred sepoys were either unfit or too old for frontier service * Both 
native officers and the non-commissioned ranks were selected, not for 

* Secret Borfier Report , 19^)8 0 » P * Baluchirtan Agency Report^ * 0<>0 P 2 

» Secret Bordet Report^ 1910-11, p i ^ Idem^ pp 2-3 • Idem^ 9, p 17 
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military efficiency, but for political reasons, because they happened 
to be the sons or relatives of influential bolder landowners In addi- 
tion, the rank and file were so badly paid that it was practically 
impossible for them to make both ends meet, unless they were stationed 
in close proximity to their native villages Not only were the border 
villagers disarmed, the tribesmen well armed, the police inefficient and 
undisciplined, but the moral of the mililia was being rapidly under- 
mined by the knowledge that their obsolete weapons could be easily 
outranged by those of their enemies across the border Before 1914 
these abuses had been remedied as far as possible by the arming of 
the border villagers and by the creation of a more efficient and better 
armed Frontier Constabulaiy to take the place of the Border Military 
Police 

The outbreak of wai, in August, 1914, aroused but little immediate 
interest amongst the frontiei population Of course undercurrents ot 
disloyalty existed, and a certain lack of confidence was displayed by 
a run on the sa\ings banks in Peshawar The entry of Turkev in 
November created considei able excitement One of the great dangers 
on the fi outlet is the possible attuudi of the Aft idis, whose lead in war 
the other tribes ate usualh prejiated to follow The danger of an 
Afridi using, howevet, was a\nted, when, on i Febiuatv, 1915, the 
government decided to double their allowances ^ Gicit piessurc was 
bi ought to beai upon the amii to persuade liim to declaie war In 
fac t, all the leading mullahs of Afghanistan pieached openh in fa\oui 
of wat, but, foitunateh foi the peace of the Indian boideiland, 
Habib-ullah, the first \eats of whose leign had been maiked b\ ex- 
tensive intiigiies on the Indnin side of the Dm and line, remained 
faithful to the British alliaiKC Ne\ ei theless, a wave of uni est necessi- 
tated the dispatc h of punitive expeditions against the Mohmands and 
Mahsuds 

The histoiv' of Biitish lelations vMth the Mtdisud tribes inhabiting 
the heai t of Wa7iiistan has been a histoiw of constant f iction Neither 
punitive expedition not stiingent blockade has seived to cuib their 
l.iwlessness After the Mahsud blockade, 1900-2, that pestilential 
priest, the mullah Powind.ih, became ptuamc'tunt in the Mahsud 
council chambei, <ind seveialdastaidlv^ assassinations of Biitishofficeis 
were tiaced to his ditec t instigation His death on the ev e of the gicat 
war did not make foi peace, ffir, from 191 to 1917, the history of the 
Dera Ismail Khan disttict wms one long tale of lapine and outrage, 
so much s(^, that it was cliffic ult to uncieist<incl whv Biitish subjects on 
the boidc'rs of Waziristan had not movexi en ma^sc across the Indus 
Eventually* in the hot season of 1917, tre^ops maiched into the Mahsud 
countiy, but were able tc^ efiec t only a temj)oiar\^ settlement British 
preoccupations elsewheie dehwed the dav of letiibution ; and, until 
quite recently, the wind-swept ra^hzas of Waziiistan have witnessed 
the severest fighting in the blood-stained annals of the Indian froi'<i^» 

’ Secret Border Report^ iqi f-i fj. p 1 1 
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INDIA AND THE WAR 

For India, the wai pobi>esscd — nay, still possesses — a twofold 
significance It was, in the fiist place, a tiansicnt if exhausting ciisis 
in the histoi\ of the Biitish Commonwealth a ciisis in which India 
boi e herself braveh conti ibuted substantially to the cause of \ ic toi y, 
and \ indicated once and foi all hei attachment to the person of the 
king But It w^as also something fai more significant It was a wind 
fiom the West, fanning to a blaze the embers of old Nationalist ambi- 
tions, bearing with it the sparks of new fires which readilv seized upon 
combustrblc elements ahead) heaped together Strange enthuswisms 
were kindled unfanuliar ideals fur rushed fuel to the flames A fur nace 
glowed, and into its fires the poht\ of India passed That w^huh will 
at length emerge from the conflagration remains a matter of con- 
jecture 

To describe what India did for the war is to till a tah as simple as 
It IS inspiring To estimate what the war did for India is a problem 
that may perplex the wisest,sirue the issue is still unknow^n Ine\itabl\, 
therefore, the pages which imnudiatch follow will deal rnainlv with 
the former and obvious aspect of wai-tinu India tind will contain 
oriK such refcr(*nccs to the more funchinu ntal matter as i an escape 
the charge of prophec n or specuhition 

From one point of view the outbreak of hostilities saw India better 
prepared than her sister membcrsoftlu commonweaUh fromariothci 
she was far more sever ch handle apjH cl than tluv in shouldering her 
share of the c omrnon burden This apparent c ontradic tion arose from 
the fact that the Army in India Committee, the majority icpoit of 
which was ac c< ptecl bv the Gov c r nmerit of India in rqr 3, had spec lallv 
limited the partshe would be called upon tophiv man) future struggle 
It was ofliciall) determined that 

while India should provide for her own dilenif igunsl local aggression, and, if 
necessary, for an attark on the Indian Liiipirc by a great Power until icintorcc- 
ments ran corru from fioiiK , she is nc»r calhd uiK»n to rriaint iiri trcMips for the 
specific puqx)sc of plac ing them at ifi# dispos il ol the Home (x(jvctnm<nt lot wars 
outsidf the Indian sphM< * 

Ac ecjrdinglv, while August, found the Indian Arm) .it vvai 

strength, the maga/rnes full, and the equipment complete? the whole 
measure of this pre jiarc dness was based upon a pi me iple of limitation 
whic h the home government itself wms the first to disregard Instead 
of India’s t.isk be ing rc striete cl to the eU fence of he r frontiers and the 

* /m/uj s ContnhuUon to the (,reat M ar fonjei il ehx imif nt), p 7 } 
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maintenance of internal order — -responsibilities which, be it remem- 
bered, had jointly or sevcially ruined alike the Moghul Empire and 
its many picdceessois — she found herself m no long time obliged to 
fight foi the eommonwealth in half a dozen thcatics of war As was 
only to be expected, the overloaded mililaiy machine could not at 
first cope with stiains which its dcsigncis had specifically excluded 
from then cakulations 

But if the more jnudent might well have haibourcd doubts as to 
the capacity of India to undertake the task which fell to her lot, it 
w.Ls impossible to cjueslion the spirit in which she assumed her obliga- 
tions The great pinucs of Iiidi.i, tiuc to then maitial traditions and 
tested loyalty, rallied with one accord to the defence of the empiie, 
offering then pc ison.d sei vices and the resources of their states for the 
piosceution of the wai From among the many pinices who volun- 
tccicd for .ictivc service, the viceroy, Loicl Hardingc, selected the 
lulc'is of BiLmei , Jodhpui , Kisheiigaih, Patiala and Sachin The 
vcteian Sn Pci tab Singh, Regent of Jodhpui, despite his seventy 
yeais, would not be clc ined his light to serve the king and insisted 
upon accoiiip.invnig Ins si\teen-y eai-old neplicw and ward, the 
Mai laiiij.i of Jodhpui, to the fighting line The twenty-seven larger 
states winch niaint.un Inipeiial Scivicc I loops nnrnediatcly placed 
eveiy reginunt at the clispos.il ol the Gov ernment of India and the 
viccioy accepted lioni twelve state's contingents ofcavaliv, infantrv, 
sappers and tiansjioit, besides the i.inious Camel Corps of Bikaner 
I'loin the leinotei jiai ts of India, and even fioni bevonel hci borders, 
lov al me ssage s, e ouplcel with genei ous ofl'ei s of assistance, e ame pouring 
in riie goveinment of Nepal placed the whole of its formidable 
resouic es at the disposal of the c mpnc Even the Dalai Lama of Tibet 
olfeied a contingent of a thous.niel troops, while the innumerable 
lamas who owe'cl him allegianee ehanlexl pi avers for a British victory 
at the behest of “The Lord ol All the Beings m the Snowv Country ” 
Throughout British India a similar spirit pievaile'd, even il its mani- 
festations w ci c inoi c c onv entronal Huiief r eels of letter s and telcgi ams 
were ic’ccivcxl by the central .nicl local governments expressing loyalty 
and service Private individuals and political associations, monied 
magnate's and poor pensioners, pioniinent politicians and piivate 
c iti/cns all .dike sc'cmed animated bv a single purpose — to demon- 
strate in eveiv possible maiinci then lo^alt^ to the tliionc and then 
attachment to the commonwealth When the imperial legislative 
coniicil nic't on B .September, ic)i j,, there were witnessed lemarkable 
se eiies of eiithnsiasm the non-ofru lal members v v mg with one anothei 
in expressing whole-heai te el devotion to the Biitisli cause Of then 
own initiative, they oxpic'ssc'd a desire that India should shaie in the 
heavy fnianeial burden which the wai was alieadv imposing upon 
the United Kingdom 

It IS no exaggeration to say that this immense and spontaneous 
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manifestation of loyal cut huMasm took the Goveinmcnt of India some- 
what uuawaics. No one who knew the countiy at first hand had 
attached impoitancc to the confident piophccies of such wiilcis as 
Count \on Rev endow, who pi cached, foi the edification of the 
Gciinan public, that India w'ould flame into foimidablc levolt when- 
evei tiouble oveitook Biitain Govcinment was well awaic oi the 
line-spun net of Gcinian intiiguc so scilulously woven in the ycais 
picceding the wai . and also knew what its authois fulcd to lealise — 
the essential fuulit) of the fabiic upon which Gcinian secict seivicc 
agents had expended so much money and toil Theic wcie, indeed, 
terioiist coiispiiacies sonic childish, otheis foimidablc But they 
weie confined to a nicie handful ol pci sons, whose woist efforts weie 
povveilcss to distiact gov'cinment fioni its task All tins had been 
toicsccn What took the audioiities b) suipiisc was the wholc-htaitcd 
iall> of the countiy to then side I he liisioi> ot India, it mii^t be 
admitted, piovidcd no picccdcnl loi the lemaikable special Ic now 
unfolding itscll beloie llic eves oi obscivcis bincc the beginning ot 
die connection between India and England, the enipite had been at 
war on man) occasions But with the e\c option ol odets ol help horn 
the gieal piinccs, die eounliv as a whole h.id on each occasion given 
no sign ot am deep tecling In these encumsianees, the goveinmcnt 
cannot faiily be blamed lot latling to aniicipali the mannei in which 
Biitain’s eniiv into die snuggle would aiousc all the most geneious 
instincts ot the Indian people Heie was no wai ol aggiandisemcnt 
no piojeet of inipetiahst expansion but a solemn luiliimenl of liealy 
obligations to defend a small nation flic whole ot India was filled 
with enthusiasm Lnloitunatclv, the Goveinmcnt of Inili.i was in- 
capable ol luining this enthusiasm to the best account Imagination 
IS not a jiiominent c haiac teiistic ot buieaiu latic actininisti ations and 
the autlioiitiis 111 India Initl been ac ciistoniccl loi so long to iiili the 
eounlr) with the passive a( cpiic s« < nc < ol the population, vshilc < n- 
duiing in the piocess the jna-piiik ciiiuisni ol an eihuatecl class 
anxious toi the piiviligcs and ic spoiisibilitic s ol otlici, that the uni- 
vetsal desiie to assist and to co-opcKitc became almost a sonic e ot 
embaiiassmcnl loalessii extc nt, it mav be aigucd, the goveinnunts 
ot all the belligerents exjiciKnccd a similai difhcull) Hut elsewhetc 
the enthusiasm of the people , altc i a period in wliic li it was suite kcI 
to lun to waste, was c analiscd into volunt.ny o'gamsations ,incl stib- 
sicliarv seivucs, which piovidcd at once an oiidet loi |)<iliioti( cneigy 
and a stimulus to tin the I elloi Is In India vei) little w'as clone to this 
end the goveinment chsiicd itithci to be left alone, and ynly valued 
sue h ( nthusiasm .is c oiild be tunic d to inline ciiatc <nid dn c c t ac i mint 
for official put poses Ihe small Biilish community, both men and 
women, pla)cd then part nobi), and devoted themselves whole- 
heartedly to war woik when the) could not be sp.ncxl foi .letivc 
service Indians, howevci, were Ictt without much guidance. In 
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consequence, the astonishing outbuist of popular emotion was allowed 
to exhaust ilscll almost huillesslyin piopoition toils magnitude, until, 
at a latci date, it had to be artificially revived to meet a domestic 
dangci and to sustain the unprecedented war effort of 1918 The 
authorities seemed to rest content with the knowledge that India was 
safe fiom revolution it appealed scaiccly to occur to them to enlist 
in the cause of the commonwealth even a propoition of the eneigy 
and devotion so fiecly pi offered Offers of service were couiteously 
acknowledged some few were accepted, others were pigeon-holed 
But no attempt was made to set up any organisation which might be 
capable of co-ordinating them, encouraging them, and tuining them 
to the best account 

Only in one single lespcct, it would seem, did the Goveinment of 
India take lull advantage of tlic lemaikablc position in which circum- 
staiucs had placed it The countiy was denuded of tioops to such an 
extent that the Biitish gaiiison loi the space of some weeks stood at 
a figuie of 15,000 nun Of the Btitish cavahy establishment in India, 
seven icgimcnts out of nine wctc sent ovciscas of infantry battalions, 
only ciglit weie left out of lifty-two of aitillciy, foity-thrcc battciies 
out of fitly-si\ wcic dispatched .ibioad Instead of the two divisions 
and one cavahy biigade, which the go\ eminent had indicated its 
willingness to scud osciscas in cci tain ciuuniUances, India piocceded 
to piosidc at once lot Fi.incc two inlantiy and two cavahy disisions, 
accompanied by four field aitilleiy biigadcs m excess of the normal 
allotment It is to the abiding gloiyol the Indian corps that it leached 
I’lance in the Inst gicat ctisis of the wai Ihe only ti anted leinfoice- 
ments inimcdiatt ly asailabk in any paitof the empnc ai lived in Ume 
to stem the Gcinian tlnust towaids Ypies and the Channel poits 
duiing till autumn of 1914 I hey lonseciatcd with then blood the 
unity of India with the cmpite and few indeed aic the suivivots of 
that gallant Ume ‘ But, even in the fust lew months of the wai, the 
Iiidi.in Aimy was toilisunguishitsill upon many fionts fnSiptcmbei, 
191 j., peisoniul, tiansjioit and equipment aciompanicd the mixed 
division of tioops to East .\liiea In Oi tobei and Novembci, two 
divisions of Indian inlaiitiy and one biigadc of cavahy weie sent to 
Egv pi Only w hen eight div isions had ah eady been mobilised and sent 
either abio.id 01 to the fiontici , was aelion uiiilei taken in Ulcsopotamia 
with the lemanulei of the loiies On 31 Oi lobei an Iiuhan biigade 
seized the mouth of the Shalt-el-Aiab and in tliiee months’ time, this 
loiet was nu I eased to an aimy coips of two di\ isions Finthci, a 
battalion oj Indian inlantiy was sent to Mauiitius anothci to the 
Caineioons. wink (wo wiie dispatcheil to the Peisian Gulf foi the 
pioteition of the Abiitlan pipe-line In all, appioximately 80,000 
Biitisii oflkeis and men and 210,000 Indian ofliceis and men weie 
dispati hill oveiMMs in the fiisi lew months of the wai To icplaic 
‘ I ord il lulinuc i>( !*ci\:>huist. ovmttd m Iruita \ ( ofUnhution to the Citeat tir, dp <)Q 
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them twcnt) -nine teiiitoual field battciies and timly-five teiiitoiial 
battalions wcie sent liom England Eoi India, the txthange was 
highh unpi ofitablc, and, indeed, in\ ol\ ed c unsidci able 1 isk since the 
new aiiivals wcie unlit loi employment cithci upon the liontiei 01 
in Mesopotamia until they had been piopeily' aimed, duly equipped, 
and compIcteK tiained The difhculty ol these tasks was inei cased by 
the fact that, within a few weeks aftei the outbicak ot hostilities, India 
had supplied England with 70,000,000 lounds ol small aim ammu- 
nition, 60,000 lilies ol the latest type, and 11101 e than 550 guns 
The clfoit made by the adtmnisttaiion in the caily months of the 
wai showed no signs of diminishing By the early spiingof 1915, India 
had sent overseas two Indian aiiny coips, seven inlantiy biigadcs, 
two cavah\ divisions, two cavahy biigades, and a mixed loice 111- 
eluding thiee inlamry battalions togethei with the neeessaiy aeees- 
soiics ofcoips, divisional, attaedud tioops, admiiiistiativi scivices and 
leinloueniciits Moieovci, as the stiuggle giadually assunud a 
wotld-widc chaiactei, the atta ol opeialions eonstantly extended 
When at length peace tame, Indian solditis had luught m I* 1 anti, 
Belgium, Gallipoli, Salonika, P.iltstine, Egvpt, tht Sudan, Meso- 
potamia, Aden, Somaliland, the Caineioons, East Ah it a, Noith-West 
Pcisia, Kuidistan, South Peisia, 1 lans-Caspia, and Ninth China, 
besides the Noith-\Scst and Noith-Lasi honlieis ol India 

It was haidlv to be expected th.it the Com inincnt ol Inth.i, ckspite 
the best w ill 111 the w 01 Id, would 1 ise at om t to the task ol dist hai ging 
in an .idecjuate inannei the obligations so sndili nl\ l.iid upon it I'hc 
dilfituhics It cncountcied wtie bevond ine.isiiit i nhanttd by its own 
peculiar ehat.i( teiisties Ol this govcinment it has been lemaiked by 
a cyme that its guiding pinuiple woultl seem to consist in enti listing 
thiee men’s woik to a singli individual In times ol pe.ue, suth an 
aiiangcment is onlv possible because the batkbont ol tlu .idminis- 
tiation IS composed ol puked men, thoioughh tiained 111 thin duties 
But in the cailv davs ol tin w.ii, sut h a tondition no longci obtained 
Many of the best ofiiti.ils maiuiged, on one pietcxt 01 another, to 
place tlu mstlvts '‘neaiei tlu lighting” whilelor those who icm.iined, 
the tasks now foi tlu lust time laid upon them (onstituUd a buidcii 
as heavy as it was unlamiliai Altei the tommeiutnu nt ol tlu Meso- 
potamia eampaign, India’s needs betaine uigent I he itsults ol hci 
saerifitcs at tlu beginning ol the wai wiie soon leaptd in dis.istrous 
fashion Her best tioojis w'lie not .ivailabic lur supplus wen de- 
pleted Owing to shortage of tianspoit, issential munitions weie 
unobtainable As a natural icsult, while the t ivil m«u hiiu 1 y inan.iged 
somehow to ‘‘eairy on ”, the military machiiu ly c aiiu p< nlously near 
a bicak-down I he mamigi menl ol the Misopotami.i t.unpaign 
bet amc an ugly scandal olfii lal enquiry sci vnig only to i oiiln in some 
of the woist rumours Indeed it was painfullv obvious to .ill that the 
“Frontier War” standaid of military piepaiediiess, when exposed to 
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a stiain it was never designed to endure, had involved India in a 
confusion almost as disastrous as any that might have arisen from 
sheer umeadiness From the standpoint of the whole commonwealth, 
It IS true, the importance of India’s contribution during the caily days 
of the wai is diflieult to exaggerate but it was made at a cost to herself 
which entailed a heavy loss of lives, of reputation, and of efiiciency 
Foitunatcly, by the time the Report of the Mesopotamia Commission 
was published, the Indian hcadquartcis staff had been stiengtlicned, 
and the administrative machinery had adapted itself to new re- 
quiiements Sir Stanley Maude’s biilhant campaign, culminating m 
the capture of Baghdad, and the ciushing of the Turkish Aimy m 
Iraq, ichabilitatcd the rcput<ition of India in the c>es of the woild 
One by one the pressing pioblems which beset the authoiities weie 
faced and oveicorne and in a com|)atativcly shoi t sj)ace of time, the 
machineiy of war -time adrninistiation was lunning with a smoothness 
reminiscent of the da)s of peace 

The first, and most obvious, of these problems was the provision of 
the personnel required for the various expeditionary foices overseas 
At the outbreak of the war, there were in India some 80,000 British 
ofliccrs and men, and some 2'p,ooo Indian lanks, combatant and 
non-combatant ^ During the course of hostilities, government le- 
cr lilted, on *i voluntar y basis, rnor e than 800,000 combatants and over 
qcjOjOOO non-combatants, givirrg a grand total of some 1,300,000 men 
Prior to the war, the rioim*il rate of rcciintmcnt hari been about 
If), 00(3 men per annum In the vear ending Mav, 1917, thanks to the 
efforts of tlic administration, this figure had risen to 121,000 and in 
the year ending Ma), 1918, it stood at 300,000 From that time 
foiwMid, until the end of the war, it w<is immensedv stimulated by 
the call for further efforts, as will subsc'qucntly be related Ceitun 
provinees and certain eommunities ehstmguished themselves from 
the first Ihe Paniab, under the energetic guidanee of bn Miehacl 
O’Dwver, furnished 110,000 fighting men in the first two vcais 
of the war Betwx'cn April, 1917, and March, 1918, it fuithei 
distinguished itself b) raising 1 1 }.,ooo men Up to the elate of the 
aiimstiee the total recruitment, eombatant anel non-eombatant, rose 
nearly to halfa million lUc Unite'd Provinees, after 191b, redoubled 
Its efforts, *uul in the last tvve> \cmis of the struggle, recruited 140,000 
men foi the figliting service's In the matter of non-combatant 
recruiting, the Unite'd Provinces Rd the wav% providing more than 

200.000 men between April, 1917, and November, ic)i8 Among the 
particular eommunities, Panpibi Mussulmans and Sikhs stood out 
pre-eminent tin former with 138,000 fighting men the latter with 

88.000 -*in immc'iisely preponderating pic^poition of then eligible 
man-power 1 he Indian state's, consideiing tlu'ii ( ompar ativ elv small 
])opuIation, liore their share well Kashmir sent neailv 3000 eoin- 
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batants to set \ e o\ erseas Patiala sent 2700 * Gwalior 2600, Bharatpur 
1600, Alvvai 1500, M>soie 1400, Jodhpui 1300, Jaipui 1200 and 
Bikanet 1100 Othei states sent actoiding to their resources 
Anothei, and moie difficult, tispect of the pioblem ol man-power 
was the pro\ision of British officeis foi Indian units The small Btitish 
commumt) in India, engaged tis it was in government service ot in 
industiies of national importance, offered a very limited scope for 
recruitment. At the same time, the pie-wai organisation of the army 
m India, with its “Fionticr Campaign” standard, had made no 
provision for such a reserve of offiteis as might have sufficed to 
replace casualties on a large scale and to fill thejumoi commissioned 
ranks of newdy raised units The first step was to augment the 
Indian Aim) reserve The English commcriial community made 
great saciifices m oidei to iclieve e\civ eligible man Cadet colleges 
vs ere opened at Quetta and Wellington and a huge numbci ofc^hceis 
were tiansfciicd, bv arrangement with the Wai Office, fiom the 
special icseive 01 the tcriitoiial foicc, to the Indian Army Neaily 
a thousand tempoiar) commissions wcie given to men in the ranks 
of Biitish units the public scivices weie depleted ol all their icscrves 
in ordei that some fiv c hunched officials might join the officeis’ sc hools 
of instiuction now established at Ambala, Bangaloie and Nasik I he 
result ol the efloits of the authoiities in this dncction is summed up 111 
the statement that whcicas the pre-wai establishment of Biitish 
officeis of the Indian Aimv stood at 258b, the total numbci ol Biitish 
officeis sent overseas from India up to 31 Octobci, 1918, amounted 
to no less than 23,040 

The piovision of specialist personnel was also successful!) accom- 
plished .\t the outbicak of the war, thcic weic Icvvci than 300 olheers 
of the Indian Medical Service immcdiatclv available in military 
emplo) But b) the surrcndei ol officers from civil cmplo) and the 
grant of temporar) commissions to private piactitioncis, a foicc ol 
ncarl) 1400 qualified medical men became available 'I'he establish- 
ment ol the Indian Medical Department, which stood at 646 bclore 
the war, was doubled In all, 1069 ollic’cis ol the Indian Medical 
Service, 360 of the Roval Arm) Medic al Corps, 1200 musing sisteis, 
2142 assistant and sub-assistant suigcons, 979 British other tanks, 
2674 Indian other ranks, and 26,1 79 followeis vvc*ie sent to the vaiious 
theatres of war Pcrscmncl lot the vaiious tec hiiic at dircc toiatcs ovei- 
seas presented a difficult problem At first, since railway training was 
in great demand, reeruitment was done thiough the agency ol the 
Railway Board Later, when operations developed, tlv* need aiosc 
for skilled staff in conncetion w'lth other braiu lies such as military 
works, inland w'ater tiansport, iriigation, ordnance iaboui, and other 
services Training schools were acc ordingly stai ted loi railwaymcn, 
mechanical transport personnel, and the like with the result that 
in the course of the war years, some 150,000 operatives, skilled and 
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unskilled were sent overseas In addition India provided a large 
number of labour, porter, and syce corps for service in Fiance and 
Mesopotamia supply and transport personnel, veterinary personnel, 
and very considerable quantities of horses, mules, camels, draught 
bullocks and dairy cattle 

In the matter of material, India’s contribution to the allied cause 
was at least as important as her effort in man-power From the 
first she had a great and growing task to perform in equipping her 
armies overseas, while at the same time placing her immense wealth 
of raw material at the service of the empire Her difficulties were 
increased by the rudimentary condition of her industrial develop- 
ment At the moment when her sea communications were seriously 
threatened, she could not produce more than a small fraction of the 
articles essential for the maintenance of ordinary civilised activities 
She made no nails, screws, steel springs, iron chains, wire ropes, steel 
plates^ machine tools, or internal combustion engines The munition- 
making resources of the country were first co-ordinated by the Rail- 
way Boaicl Excellent work was done, but as the magnitude of the 
task became more apparent, it was piain that a special organisation 
was needed to prevent overlapping purchase, to icstiict to the mini- 
mum .ill demands upon the United Kingdom, and to develop local 
industries and rnanufactuies The diflicultics in the wa) weic gieat, 
and to the genius ofSn Thomas Holland is due the eventual triumph 
over them The Indian Munitions Board, which was set up in 1917, 
gathered together the existing fragments ot pureliasmg departments, 
and welded them into an oiganiscd machine foi regulating con- 
tracts and amalgamating demands Loc al r csour ecs wer c utilised and 
developed Great Britain and America were relieved of a heavy 
burden as India became an adequate base of supply for Mesopotamia 
and other theatres of war The flourishing cotton and jute industries 
were placed at the scivue ot the .dlies, the infant non and steel 
industrv prc)v cd r ernar kablv useful The wolfi am mines of Bur ma were 
developed until the> produced one-thiid of the wc:)rld’s output, the 
Indi.in deposits of manganese ore became the principal source of 
suppl) to the EuropcMu allies Mu a, saltpetre, lubber, skins, petro- 
leum, tea the list ot supplies lorthcoming loi the needs of the empire 
could be lengthened almost mdefmitclv In foodstuffs also, India’s 
servucs, partuiil.uly to Great Britain, were remarkable, for she was 
.ible to pl.ice at the disposal of the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies a total of some 5,000,000 tons ^ 

From the jfinaneral standpoint, the wai effoit of India is well 
worthy^ of commemor ation The country is poor, there arc rigid limits 
to her taxable capacity Despite these two handicaps, the monetary 
assistance she rendered to the allied cause was bv no means incon- 
siderable In the fust place must be countexl her expenditure upon 
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military sei vices The cost of expeditions sent outside India does not 
normally fall upon the Indian exchequer, but in eomphance with hei 
own lequest, she paid the noimal cost of maintaining the tioops no 
longer cmplo>ed within her borders. Tins cost vaiicd between 
;^2o,ooo,ooo and ^{^30, 000,000 pei annum, at a time when India’s 
cential re\enucs were less than 100,000,000. Furthei, in Septcmbei, 
1918, the impel lal lcgislati\e council voted that India should assume, 
as from the pievious Apiil, the cost of an additional 200,000 men, and 
horn the sucteeding Apiil, a furthei 100,000 The cessation ot hos- 
tilities piev'ented the scheme horn lull> developing, but e\cn in its 
elemental y stage it cost the counti) anothei ^ 12,000,000 There 
were also financial contributions of a inoie dncct character India 
made a fiee gilt of ;(,T 00,000,000 to the British Govcinmenl -a sum 
winch was equisalent to moie than a yeai’s income, whuh added 
30 pel cent tohei national debt Thcgicatei pait ofthis amouyt was 
raised by tw’o v\ ar loans w hic h togethei aggi egated neai 1) ,{,'75,000,000 
— an immense sum in view ot the lac t that the largest loan e\ci raised 
bv an Indian Govcinmcnt bctoic the w.n realised onh ^^3, 000, 000 
In addition to these sercices, India found heisclt obliged to ait as 
banker foi Gieat Britain in purchasing the enormous quantities ot 
foodstuffs and munitions which weie tactois so essential tor the 
prosecution ot the war Pavment for these commodities w .is, it is tr ue, 
made in London, but owing to the difficult\ of transtcrring tunds, 
India had to find the money in the first instarrce As a result, she 
became irnolved in cuiicncy difhcultics ot the most serious n.ituic, 
which may' claim to be ranked among her sair dices in the lausc ot 
\ictoiy In the years 1917 and 191B, her w'hole luticncy sn stern w.is 
thicatened with inconvertibiiit), the Gover timi rit ot India beirrg com- 
pelled to purchase silver from ever v available quarter — in< hiding the 
United States trctisury — tor tin loining ot 700,000,000 rupees Lastlv', 
mention must be made ot generous coritributiorrs towards war 
chanties, which, among other causis, bore the burdm of Red Cross 
work The ‘*Our Day” tirrrd rose to ,{,'800,000, the “ Impetr.d Indiarr 
Relief” fund to £ i ,000,000 The v ar lous j)r ov inr lal w ar tunds r e alisi d 
large amounts, which were expended upon lornlorts for tin tioops 
and their dependents * Here, as in otln 1 dnr ctioris, the great princes 
of India playeel a worthv p.ut 'I he bare list ot then doii.itions tills 
200 printed pages In rnotiev, 111 tars, .uitl nr supplies, the aggiigatc 
value ot these gitts totals many millions But cjuite be>ond .ill value 
is the imagination and the good will whith these gilts displ.iy I'he 
princes placed thin palaces at tin disposal ot the wivcs,,and ihildien 
of British oflii ers, they entertained whole armies ot tioops, they 
equipped and maintained hospital ships, they ptisented then most 
magnificent vehulis as ambulames, they subsi ribeil colossal sums to 
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the war loan, and in many eases gave the scrip to the government or 
arranged for its cancellation 

It IS only fair to recall at this time the manifold anxieties of the 
authorities The country remained quiet but the occurrence of revo- 
lutionary outbreaks was a contingency which government did not 
omit from its calculations Thci c was a small anarchist element among 
the Sikhs, which came into prominence with the Ghaclr conspiracy. 
In Bengal, the Nihilists, though few in numbers, were extremely active 
and formidable In igiij-ib there were sixty-four outrages m this 
pait of India, including the murder of eight police officers There 
were also serious mov'ements, directed from beyond the frontier, 
whu 1) had as then object the undermining of the loyalty of the 
Muhammadan comnnrnily, already uneasy from the alliance of 
Tiirkev with the Central Powers All possible precautionary measures 
were taken The Defence of India Act invested the executive with 
wide dis( t clionat y autlioi its The establishment of the Indian defence 
foKc mobilised the entire British and Anglo-Indian community for 
the preservation ol intona! security 

All these anxieties were cnhaiu cd by the fact that the peace of the 
frontui Itself hung upon a hair Much assistance was derived from 
the fi lendlv attitude of Amu Habib-ullah of Afghanistan, who, despite 
all diffit nitre's and chuigei^, kept his turbulent pc'ople to stiict neu- 
tralits .urd threw the whole of his great influence into the task of 
tr anc|uilhsiug the border He displayed icmaikablc dexteiitv in 
(ounteiuig G( . man and Turkish intrigues with the militant party 
among his sulqcc ts, w’hile at the same tunc curbing the fanaticism of 
the mullahs laeu '•o, there was mote or less serious trouble with the 
Mohin.inds and the Mains while in 1917 the persistent hostility of 
the Mahsitds ruicssit.Ued the dis|iatc h of a regular expeditionary 
foK ( into Wkt/ttist.in The border w.is still unc|uiet when the collapse 
of Rtissi.i enaliled the Centr al Powers to c <11 1 s then aggiessis e designs 
to the \(i\ gates of India German troops o\eiian a large part of 
South Russia, and ctossc'd into the Cam asris, while Turkish forces 
inxaded Persia In the last countiv, piecautrons had ah each been 
t.iken to offset .uiv damage that might ensue from the failure of the 
admrnisti ation to 1 c'sist attac k or to maintain or der Cordons of troops 
had been e st.ibhshc'd along the boundaries of Eastern and Western 
Persia , the Niishkt 1 ail wav was extench'd, and the approaches to India 
getier.ilh safeguarded as much as possible Baku was also temporarily 
o( < upu'd in order to block the enems line of advaiice 

Phe iK'cc'ssits of meeting a probable German diversion in the 
diic'ction of'Indii was the signal for a ledcsubling of war effort 
throughout the whole countiv Since the first great outburst of en- 
thusiasm, of which the gov'einment made sci little use, the bulk of 
Indian opinion had relapsed intc^ compaiative apathy Eaily in iqi8, 
in tc'sponsc to appeals from the prime minister, government for the 
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first time seriously endea\ cured to give a lead to the people Towards 
the end of April, a war confeience was held at Delhi, attended by 
ruling princes, political leaders, and repi esentativ cs of the central and 
local go\ ernments As a result, all parties agreed to sink their political 
differences and to co-opei ate w holeheartedly in the increased effort 
necessitated by the new danger Centi al organisations for controlling 
lecruiting, communications, foodstuffs, voluntary service and war 
publicity, were either established for the first time or galvanised into 
new life The result was immediate The resources of the country were 
for the remaining months of the war utilised as never before; and it is 
no exaggeration to sav that when the armistice was declaicd, India 
w'as at the climax of her effort The significance of the struggle had 
been brought home in a somewhat highlv coloured form even to the 
masses reciuiting was at its maximum, and the possibility of further 
sacrifices was cleaiK cnxisagcd Accoidinglv, the countiy as a whole 
having just commenced to throw her leal stiength into the scaR, and 
being newly aroused to the supreme importance of victory, leccived 
the news with less relief than expectanev The spontaneous lejoicings 
which broke out were not so much a sign that India was relieved from 
apprehension, as a svmptoni that she expected the immediate dawn 
of the Golden Age which she had been ncvvlv t<uight to associate with 
the victory of the allies * Whence arose manv troubles which aie 
discussed in another section of this volume 

So much for the obvious, the external, aspects of India in wai time 
But what were the ical curients of opinion which flowed beneath the 
calm impenetrabihtv of hci people^ To the eaieful obseivci, a dis- 
tinct sequence of emotion is peiceptible, and this vve shall eiidcav’our, 
in however summary anel inadequate a fashion, te> ti ace 

At the time when war bioke out, the educated classes of India were 
uneasy They had realised that fiom their own standpoint the Moilev'- 
Mmto constitution was unsatisfactorv It gave them no power to 
achieve the various measures upon which they had set their heait — 
the Indianisation of the higher administrative offices an accelerated 
educational programme, some degree of financial control, and co- 
operation in national dcfcnc c It is tiue that these classes were small 
in companson with the mass of their fellow-countrymen But they vveic 
leaders, and their influence counted foi much They were growing 
impatient In certain parts of India, anarchism gamed ground There 
is every reason to belicv'e that if the year 1914 had pursued its antic 1- 
pated course, an intense campaign of political agitation for constitu- 
tional progress would have occurred Now when war broke out, muc h 
of this pent-up energy found release in the c hannels of loyal enthusiasm. 
Some leaders there were who adopted the not unnatural course of 
attempting to bargain with authorities; such and such constitutional 
advance to be the pric e of India’s assistance But they found no 
support with their fellows, and were compelled to rehabilitate them- 
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selves as best they could. In effect, it is entirely impossible to doubt 
that India’s war enthusiasm was wholly disinterested and entirely 
genuine In this fact, it may be hoped, historians will find excuse for 
the exaggerated eulogies of India in which British statesmen so 
lavishly indulged in the early days of the war These solemn pledges 
of the empire’s gratitude surprised India Her educated classes, 
awaking to the fact that the doings of their countrymen had become 
a “fiont page feature” of the English press, leaped to the conclusion 
that the British cabinet was about to give some tangible expression 
to Its gratitude But as the months drew on, and the prosecution of 
the war engrossed all the efforts of government both in England and 
in India, disillusionment set in Little had been done to guide and 
enlist the early war enthusiasm, and the educated classes turned back 
to politics Rumours of imperial federation were in the air; some 
read'pstment of relations between the mother country and the 
dominions seemed already m progress ^ What would India’s place 
be in the new schem'"^ Would she become an equal member of the 
commonwealth, or would the dominions, whose treatment of Indian 
settlers had inflicted such a blow upon her national pride, hence- 
foiwaid share in conti oiling her destinies^ Moreover, as the war 
proceeded, and the defenc e of democratic ideals became an acknow- 
ledged plank in the allied platfoim, the scope of Indian Nationalist 
ambitions became imperceptiblv enlaigcd Was a struggle waged on 
behalf of the weak against the strong, on behalf of the peaceful against 
the .iggressic e, on behalf of the oppressed against the oppressors, to 
leave the political status of India unaffected^ The heady doctrine 
of self-dctci mination, with all the catchwords of modern democracy, 
swept India like a flame The educated classes determined to assert 
their light to conti ol then own destinies They tuincd eageily to the 
home rule movements launched b\ such leaders as Mrs Besant and 
the late Bal Gangadhan Tilak Even educated Islam, which had for 
so long held itself aloof, joined the congress fold on the assuiance of 
adequate safeguards foi the interests of the Muhammadan commumtv 
A scheme of constitutional lefoim w'as hastih adumbrated, and as 
hastiK accepted as the minimum of India’s demand A w'hirlwind 
camjiaign of jiolitical agitation was launched in its support Go\ em- 
inent unwittingly added fuel to the flames b\ arresting and inteining 
Mrs Besant, whose activities were considered incoinenient This 
action united m sujipoit of the home rule mocement many Indians 
who had previouslv held aloof fiom it The pressure upon the adminis- 
tration becime overwhelming, and was onlv relieved by a dramatic 
announcement The home government at length, amidst all the 
preoccupations of the war, turned then attention to Indian affairs. 
Mr E S Montagu, who had succeeded Mr .\usten Chamberlain as 
secretary of state, declared on August 20, 1917, that the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government was the increasing association of Indians in 
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every branch of the administration, and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the piogressive realisation of 
responsiblegovernmentm India as an integral partoftheBiitish Empire. 

The effect of this announcement was startling. In the first place 
It dramatically confirmed the hopes of those who aspired for India’s 
equality with the self-governing dominions, thus suddenly enlarging 
the scope of “legitimate” aspirations But in the second place it 
threw the apple of discord into the Nationalist camp The moderate 
party, aftei being tempoi aril) submerged beneath the domination of 
the left wing, found m the declaration a long-sought battle-crv The 
extremists in their turn were heartened by what they regarded as 
merely the fiistfiuits of intensive agit.iUon, and prepared to exploit 
their control ovei the impressionable youth of the educated classes 
Thirdh, the Muhammadan community, already disquieted by the 
misfortunes of Turkey', saw m the declaiation at once a tiiurrp^ih of 
Hindu ideals, and a thieat to themselves The “political” section lost 
ground, communal tension grew, and a serious breach between 
Hindus and Muslims shoitly developed The visit of the sccietary of 
state to India, which called forth a flood of separate memorials and 
representations, increased the sectional spirit already prevailing 
In the midst of all these currents and cioss-currcnts came the war 
cnsis of 1918 For the moment discord ceased, and the old unanimity 
of feeling was m some measuie restored But long before the dissen- 
sions reallv healed, the armistice intervened Peace found India 
united indeed, so far as the war effort was concerned, but divided on 
everv’ other ground, and fiercely discussing the mei its and demerits 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report The terrible influenza epidemic, 
which accounted for more victims in India alone than had peiishcd 
m four years of world wai, cast a sombre shadow over the scene of 
v'lctorv Economic dislocation, now become sci lous, was causing dceji 
distress to the masses The educated classes were but little happici 
Their political horizon had, indeed, enlarged, but they felt thcmselv'cs 
disappointed of their hopes They were distracted by conflic ting pro- 
grammes, perplexed by divergent ideals Their country had been set 
upon the path of dominion status, their rcpiescntatives had found 
admission to the innermost councils of the empire in the war cabinet 
and the impenal conference The old stigma upon Indian military 
prowess had been removed by admitting Indian gentlemen to king’s 
commissions in the army A territorial force and a univeisity training 
corps were being organised to give the he to the charge that Englancl 
had “disarmed and emasculated” India Yet the millennium had not 
come to pass The alien was still master in their country What was 
left to them but agitation, agitation and yet more agitation^ 

As succeeding years were to prove only too plainly, the closing 
scenes of the world war brought to India, despite all her sacrifices in 
the cause of victory, not peace, but a sword 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA WITH THE INDIAN STATES, iS^Sr-igiB 

Th E relations of the Government of India with the Indian states 
offer questions of extraordinary difficulty for the historian, especially 
in the period covered by the present chapter The position at the 
outset in 1858 IS full of ambiguities, the available information is most 
impel Icct, and the existing treatises eithei confuse arguments drawn 
from tieaty-rights with others drawn from moral considerations or 
attempt to show that the relations ought to have been international 
in character as between independent European states Lcc-Warner’s 
well-known volume. The Native Stales of India, an admirable exposition 
of the government’s standpoint about 1900, is an outstanding example 
of the first, and Nicholson’s Scraps of Paper, a characteristic specimen 
of the second Both arc concerned rather to prove a case than to lay 
bare and analyse the facts 

Indeed from the beginning the facts are strangely elusive In what 
did the paramountcy of the Company consist and what weie its 
foundations^ The enquiici of 1858 would have found that within 
sev'en-cighths of the 600 odd states unth which the Company’s govern- 
ment was in actual or potential contact, its relations were not and had 
never been defined All these states were tiny and many of them 
insignificant No treaty 01 agieement had ever been necessary They 
lav under the shadow of then great neighboui, and earned out such 
orders as they might receive from it Nor did their existence represent 
any new phenomenon in Indian politics Every Indian conqueror 
had found himself embarrassed by the difficulties of administering the 
gieat extent of India, and had alwavs left moie or less undisturbed 
gicat numbers of local chiefs who thus fell into dependence without 
ever undci going the rigours of conquest Their position had always 
depended on the attitude and might of the dominant power, and 
what they had been undei the Moghul empeioi they continued to be 
under the East India Companv 

With the remaining eighth the Company’s relations had once been 
defined by sei les of treaties The contents of these documents varied 
greatly One class — the ti caties with Baroda, with Mysore, with Oudh 
— gave the Company wide powers of interference in the internal 
affairs of tlic state, besides transferring to the Company the control 
of external relations Since the occasions of interference would 
assuredly be selected by the Company and not by the state, such 
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princes were undoubtedly dependent With a second class — the 
Rajput states, for example — treaties had been made vesting in the 
Company the whole control of external relations, entitling it to de- 
mand 111 the event of war the whole resources of the states, but stipu- 
lating at the same time that the princes should be absolute lulcrs 
within their own territories. Chiefs so bound clearly enjoyed nothing 
like international status, but equally cleaily letained wide soveieign 
povNeis which according to the letter of the treaty they could exercise 
as thev pleased A third class is illustrated by the Nizam of Hydei a- 
bad, who oiiginallv entered into treaties with the Company on at 
least equal tei ms At the close of the centui > , however, he was i educed 
by his inferioiity of power, especiallv as compared with lus Maratha 
neighbours, to accept the Company’s military protection, in leturn 
for which he sui rendered contiol of his foreign policy, and engaged if 
necessary to assist the Company with a specific (not unlimited) force 
No clause in his treaties deals with the matter of his intern^ au- 
thoiitv, which when the earlier tieaties were concluded was regarded 
as unquestionable 

These treaties all have one peculiarity which marks them out from 
most of the documents familiar to the European diplomatist Most 
European treaties relate to states not indeed of equal power, but of 
equal rank Thev rarely cede any element of sovereignty Territory 
may be neutralised and guaranteed, a succession may be guaranteed, 
e\en in the case of Greece a constitution may be guaranteed But 
ev'en in the last case which went near in principle to the Indian 
treaties, the sovereignty of the guaranteed constitution icm<uncd un- 
impaired The nearest European parallel seems to be offered by the 
treaties which Prussia concluded with the other German states after 
defeating Austria in 1866 But time was not given to develop these 
agreements as time developed Indian agreements But no prince tan 
accept a foreign garrison, which remains under the orders of a foreign 
state and constitutes the only reliable militarv force in his dominions 
(and this was the case with the Nizam), without losing a great deal 
more than the control of his foreign policy Wliatcvei his treaties may 
declare, he has ceased to be master in his own house, and the effects 
of such agreements must in fact always prove extensive, however 
moderate their actual terms may be, foi the piince’s sole remedy is to 
denounce his treaties, engage in a desperate war, and place himself 
yet more completely at the meriy of the other party than he was 
before What was true of the Nizam was a fortiori true of the other 
princes who passed more formally under the Company’s tutelage In 
fact, while European treaties have normally constituted a settlement 
of past questions, the Indian treaties much more often have formed 
a point of departure; the first have generally recognised and defined 
existing conditions, while the second have by their very signature 
created a new situation In form the relations between the Company 
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and the Indian states seem to follow the international practice of 
Europe; but in substance they follow much more closely the lines of 
a constitutional development This confusion of form and substance, 
of theory and practice, has produced many of the uncertainties and 
difficulties with which the study of the subject is beset Again, the 
language of the treaties is often inconsistent The Gaikwar’s treaty of 
1817, regarding an exchange of territory with the Company, speaks 
of the transfer “in sovereignty” One might suppose from this that 
the Gaikwar enjoyed sovereign status in the Company’s eyes A letter 
from the governor of Bombay in 1841, even explicitly acknowledges 
the Gaikwar to be “sole sovereign ” of his teriitories But this view is 
scarcely reconcilable with the fact that the Company not only 
managed his external relations, but possessed a formal right of inter- 
ference when It judged proper m his internal management and a 
formal right of being consulted in the choice of his principal minister. 
Such controlled powers amount to something appieciably lower than 
sovereign status In these circumstances a wide latitude of inter- 
pretation had been introduced In the Company’s eyes one funda- 
mental purpose of the treaties had always been the protection of the 
icspective states, usually undertaken bv the Company on specific 
financial conditions Financial disorder within a state would therefore 
threaten to undermine a vital condition of the promised piotection, 
and was normally held by the Company’s goxernment to justify 
Intel ference alike when the treaty was silent on the point of internal 
management and when it contained an cxpicss stipulation against 
interfeience Again, in some cases the Company had specifically 
agreed to protect the prince not only against external attack, but also 
against rebellion Such obligations wei c considered to invoK e a right 
of internal inteiferencc whatever might be the othei proMsions of the 
treaty in question Ficquenth we find the Compan^’s government 
following the prac ticc of advising certain pi inces on the choice of their 
chief minister, at Baroda, for instance, where it was a treaty right, and 
at Hyderabad, where it wcis not Aftei about 1834 also the Company 
made a piactice of insisting that no succession should take place 
without Its sanction and approval The giound for this would seem 
to consist, not in any inheritance from the Moghul Empire which 
indeed the Company never claimed, but in the need of securing the 
succession of riilcis who would not persistently evade then treaty 
obligations 

However, in this mattei of construcliv c lights claimed under the 
treaties, thcie had been little uniformitv'^ of policy The attitudes of 
successive j^ov'ci noi s-genei al might diffei completely Dalhousie, for 
instance, was rigidlv consistent in his view that the tieaties should be 
observed to the letter When uiged, foi example, by the resident at 
Hydei abaci to inteifeie actively in the Nizam’s internal administia- 
tion, he lepudiated wholly thecloctiinc that the Gov'einment of India 
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was responsible for the good administiation of the state ^ But this 
strict stand upon the treaties was singularly dangerous to the states 
themselves Many states were financially mismanaged, and the 
financial clauses always wcie precise States which had been created 
by force of the Company’s arms, states which had been conquered 
and regranted, states which had been dependent on the Peshwa when 
the Peshwa was overthrown by the Company, were icstiicted from 
adoption in case of a failure of natui.d heirs either by the explicit 
clauses of their treaties or by the traditional need of sanction which 
the Company inherited with the Peshwa’s othei political rights The 
net result was that the position of the Indian states was reduced by 
those who desired above evciything to avoid annexation, while then 
very existence was threatened by those who adopted as then guide 
strict diplomatic light 

The position in 1858 was theiclbic exceedingly indefinite Beside 
the lights vested bv tieaty in the Companv, theie had aiisen ifnder 
no sanction but that of supeiioi power on the one side and icluc tant 
acquiescence on the othei a hodv' of precedents lel.iiing to sue cessions 
and to interference in the internal administiation of the states 
Together these constituted the Companv ’s paramountry, undefined, 
undefinable, but always tending to expand undci the stiong jnessurc 
of political circumstanc cs The piocess, as has already been suggested, 
was a constitutional, not a diplomatic development The pi me es who 
in the eighteenth centurv had been de facto soveicigns but de jute 
dependents, had become de facto dependents tliough possessing tieaties 
many of which iccognisc'd them as de jure soveicigns 

The change of government m 1838 offered a grc.it opj>orlunit> for 
the removal of these anomalies What was needcil was disc ussion .md 
definition But the need seems to h.ive been completely ovei looked 
At a moment when it was the fashion to desc rihe the Indian st itcs .is 
breakwaters on whic h the Mutmv h.id dashc d m vam,* it would h.iv c 
seemed perhaps unwise, certainly ungr.icious, to insist on the pimees’ 
formal recognition of the changes that had taken plac e aftei the e.ii hei 
treaties had been made, .and to define precisely tluir position .ind 
obhg.itions No attempt was made to simplify the ambiguitic's of the 
situation The treaties were confirmed en bloc, fiist m the nc w Gov’ei n- 
ment of India Act, and then m the piorlam.ition announcing the 
policy which the crown would follow This meant plunging vet cleepei 
into the embarr.issment arising fioin the mexperic rue of eaily nego- 
tiators and the looseness of orunt.il jxrlitie.il terms The dilemm.i 
remained unsolvc'd The representatives of the c rown, like the repre- 
sentatives of the Company, would have to chcxrse betwfeen giving 
treaties a literal effect (which m the past had mvanably led to mis- 
government, disorder, .and annexation) or giv'ing them sue h a eon- 

* f ras< r, 0 / 7 ^ 20* 
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stiuctive interpretation as would mateiially affect some of them, but 
would at the same time promote the mam purpose of all, the main- 
tenance and protection of the states themselves, in a growing closeness 
of union with British India 

The language of the early viceroys shows conclusively that they 
never hesitated about the course they meant to follow Canning 
wiites that the Government of India is not debaired 

from stepping in to sf t right such stiious abuses in a native government as may 
tliieaUn any part of the country witfi anarchy or disturbance, nor from assuming 
tcmpoiary c Inirgc of a native state when theie shall be sufFicient reason to do so 
i Ills has long been the practice We have repeatedly exercised the power with 
tlu assent, and sometimes at the desire, of the chit f authoiity in the state, and it 
is one which, used with good judgment and moderation, it is very desirable that 
we shr)uld letam It wall inch eicl, when once the prope^sed assurance [against 
annexatmnj shall have been given, be more easy than heretofore to exeicise it ^ 

Can uiig’s succcssoi, Elgin, is equally explicit 

“It we lay down the rule”, he ^>ays, “that we will scrupulously respext the right 
of the chiefs to do vviong, and resolutely suppress all attempts of tlieir subjects 
to i(di(a>s then wiongs by violence we mav find perhaps that it may carry 
us somewliat fai — possibly to aimev iiion, the vciy bug-bear horn which we are 
sc c king to t.srapc 

In short, both Canning and Elgin assumed that the act and the 
pioclamation only conhimed the ticaties mso farasthe) were actually 
opeiative in 1858 

riiis cLssumpuon WiCs accompanied by a mea.suie that was more 
welcome to the piinces than any othci that could have been devised, 
except pci haps a dcciMon to ie\cit to the chaos of the eighteenth 
tdituiy “We dtsiie’’, lan the queen’s pioclamation of 1858, “no 
extension of oui present teiiitoiial possessions ” This maiks a gieat 
contiast with the Company’s latei policy “of abandoning no just and 
honouiable at cession of lei iitoiy” The change was so impoitant that 
It w.is icsohcd to signalise it by a dcclaialion ol moie than oidinaiy 
solennnty In the rceent past sevcial states had been annexed under 
claims aiising fiom the “doctiinc of lapse”, on a huluie of natuial 
hens Such claims weie foi the futuic emphaticallv renounced In 
i8bo a mimbei ol sanacE, commonly known as “sanads of adoption” 
weie issued to the IcMclmg piinccs The Hindu chiefs wcie mtoimcd 
that adoptions on a lailmc of natuial hens would be lecognised and 
confiimed, <md Muslim luleis that .m\ succession which might be 
Ic'gitimate accoidmg to Muslim law would be upheld The significance 
ol this was that the stales weie to be pcipetuated »us an integral pait 
of the Iiufian system I’hey were no longei mere tiansitoiy go\ein- 
menls awaiting the political chances which would peiniit and justify 
then gi.ulual extiiution It is cleat that neithet this most foimal 

* QyioU'ii ilf) Lit -W.uncr, Sfatiiu ^tatrs oj Intiui, p 164 
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disavowal of annexationist policy noi its most scrupulous observance 
could affect the individual lights of the piinces. But it is equally clear 
that the new policy afforded them a stiong leason to acquiesce in con- 
structive inteipietations of then tieaties, and so tended to stiengthen 
that element in then relations with the crown which was sanctioned 
rather by usage and suffei ance than by any documental y engagements. 

The first and most general considei ation suggested by a leview of 
the half-century following the Mutiny is that the abandonment of 
annexation was in fact accompanied by an evei-gi owing closeness of 
control from the time of Canning to the close of Gurzon’s administia- 
tion In part this development was less the lesult of conscious policy 
than of changed conditions The development of tommunications, 
the building of railways, the constiuction of telcgiaph lines, and the 
growth of the public pi ess, accompanied b\ an evcr-iisingstandaid of 
administi ation in Biitish India itself, all made foi an inci eased degice 
ofmteifeience in the tciiitorics oftlie piinccs Imidcnts which di the 
Company’s Ume would have passed unicpoitcd oi only liave become 
known to the Government of India months aftei then occurrence, 
came to its nouce at once, when pci haps it was still possible to inter- 
vene with effect, while the changing tempci of the time com cited 
into “atiocitics” actions which a lormci gcnci ation would have 
contemplated with icsigned rcgict Intci lei cnee would therefore 
have increased in fiequency cv'cn if the luricni view of political 
obligations had icmamcd quite unchanged But the tcndciuy was 
strengthened by a gi owing disposition to extend the pioccss of con- 
structive interpretation It will be most convenient first to illustrate 
the actual policy followed by the Govcinmentof India, and then to 
discuss the basis on which the policy was raised 

One new element emerged from the direct relations, established for 
the first time in 1858, between the piinccs and the crown “There is 
a reality ”, wrote Canning in i860, “in the suzciainty of the sovcicign 
of England w'hich has ncvci existed before, and which is not only felt 
but IS eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs No pc'^sonal loyalty 
could be expected towarcls a corporation of merchants, despite the 
qualities of their government and the characters of most of then 
governors-gcncral But towards Queen Victoiia it w.is expected 
“Allegiance to Her Majesty”,* “loyalty to the British crown”,® such 
are the new phrases that appeal In a legal sense such tcims had 
much the same force as the “subordinate < o-opci ation ” of the eailier 
documents But the underlying sentiment had changed, and though 
changes of sentiment cannot possibly altci legal rights they may 
deeply affect political conduct The princes were no longer looked 
upon as rulers driven by force into an unequal allianc e They had 

* QiHitfd \ 1 1 -W inifTy op €it p J17 
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become members of the empire, and the new position was accepted 
not unwillingly. The visit of the Piince of Wales to India in 1875 was 
made by all but one notable state the occasion of eager demonstrations 
of welcome; and when in the following year Lytton held his great 
duibar to announc e the queen’s assumption of the title of Empress of 
India, the leading Maratha prince rose immediately after Lytton’s 
speech to salute the queen under the old Delhi title — Shah-inshah 
Padshah ^ The Company had never attempted to bestow honours on 
the princes In its time the Nawab Wazir of Oudh had been en- 
couragc'd to assume the independent title oi Shah, but in form the act 
had been his own But now a change was made Titles were bestowed 
In quite lecent times the additional title of “His Exalted Highness” 
was confeiied on the Nizam In 1861 the order of the Star of India 
was founded and bestowed on many of the leading princes This was 
a V Cl y different mattei from the interchange ofordcis between crowned 
heads And while the obligation of loyalty to the crown has been 
re|icatcdlv and publicly asseited, it has also been repeatedly and 
public 1 \ admittc'd b\ the piinccs thcmschcs Even the modern 
lawyer, seeking painfulK to disentangle the legal lights and duties of 
the pimees fiom a m.iss of conflicting documents and questionable 
piactKc, concludes emphaticall) that lovalt> is owed, though he 
would find It liaicl to justify his opinion save by a const! uctive inter* 
pietationsuch as he sograxeK lepiobates ^ Relations in fact have come 
into being not envisaged in the treaties eoneludcd by the Company 
In the field ofextcinal relations {until \ciy recent times) less change 
has appeared unclei the ciown administration than in anv other. 
Eiom the fust the contiol of foreign relations w^us so essential to the 
maintenance of a gencial peace and so indispensable an accompani- 
ment to pionuses of external piotcction, that the ticatics commonly 
lay down the Compans’s tight of contiol in unmistakable language 
Noi did the dcselopment of events pioducc hcie any general conflict 
between the ticaty lights and the political needs of the Government of 
India In the case of Kashmii however ciifficultics did arise When 
that tcintorv was gt anted to Gulab Singh in 1846, the Pamirs in- 
spiiecl the gov eminent with no political ten 01 s The Russian advance 
m Cential Asia had been diiectcd on and thiough Persia, and the 
extension of Russian authoiitv fiorn Orcnbuig to Tashkent was as yet 
uncli earned of Aiticle 5 of the treaty with Gulab Singh therefore 
merc'ly declaiecl that any disputes with neighbouring states were to 
be referred to the arbitration of the British Government and that its 
dc'cision w.js to be accepted ® Nor was anv icsident appointed to the 
new state A verbal promise is stated to have been given to Gulab 
Singh that no such appointment should be made* This sounds 
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possible, since at that time the only disputes likely to possess political 
impoitance were those which might aiise with the sail independent 
Sikh powei The Russian movements towai ds the Noi th-West Frontier 
howevei inUoduccd new pioblems and dangeis In 1873 Not thbiook 
w'as vciy anxious to appoint a peimancnt lesident but at that time the 
secietaiy ol state Wtis unwilling to ovcnule the objections ol the state 
The measuie, howevei, was decided on by Ripon and Haitington in 
1884 and CcUiied into eflect in the following year on the death of the 
old mahaiaja, Gulab Singh’s son ^ The claims pul foiwaid by the 
state ucie that it was independent and “outside the Indian political 
system” ^ The lust of these was seemingly based on aiticle i of the 
tieaty by which the teiiiioiy was tiansfeiicd “in independent 
possession” ® The phiase is exceedingly vague, and is indeed moie 
applicable to piivatc owneiship than political dominion, and what- 
ev'ei meaning it mav' cairy is limited by the uncjualified asscition ol 
Biitish supremacy in the last at tide Any claim to independent^tatus 
does not seem justified by the language of the tieatv , while the fin ther 
asseition seems entnely inconsistent with the aitiele detlaiing that 
fiiitish adjuelication on all cxteinal elisputes should be final The 
evidence on wliieh Ripon and Haitington decided to appoint a 
lesident has nevei been published, but the political ehaiaclei ol the 
two men waiiants the assumptions, (i) that they weie not seeking a 
pieiext foi extenelmg Biilish autlioiitv, and (2) that the evidence 
bcfoi e them appeal ed to them eonc hisiv c 1 1 is in fact highly pi obablc 
that Russian agents wcie busy 111 Kashmn, although they may not 
have been countenanced by the mahaiaja So lai the eonduet ol the 
government appeals unexeeplicniable The published evidenec ic*- 
garding the lem.iiiielei of the sloiy is too slendri to peimit |udgment 
either way In 1889 a tjuantily of eoiiespoiieic me ic ached the lesielent 
by a vciv ejucstioiiabk ehannel, implicating the mahat.ija in Russian 
intrigues Hie Goveinmcnt of India, while lelusing to take these 
doc umeiits VC IV sctmusly, “accepted the mahaiaja’s u'signation” and 
set up a council of regency upon the giouiiel of the mahulininisiiation 
of the state Iheir action eeitainly rested on mixed political and 
administrative motives, aiiel it seems unlikely that they would have 
done anything but foi the importance of the extcin.il issue's mvolvc'd 
As in the contiol (A external lelalions, so also in the matter of 
successions, the ciown adojited 111 its entnety the position which the 
Company had oceupied I he sanaels of adeiption issued by Canning 
in no way derogate fiom the claim that the Gov'cinmc iit ol India is 
entitled tej deteimnie all sue cessions 'Ihe existing piaetiee was con- 
tinued Lvciy hen ciu his <ie cession was installed by an agent of the 
goveiiiment, none was rcxognised as pi nice until he had bc'cn so 
nislalleei “It is the right anel elutvof the Biilish Cove inment”, inns 
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a dispatch of i88i, “to settle successions in subordinate native states 
Every succession must be recognised by the British Government, and 
no succession is valid until recognition has been given The basis of 
this claim certainly does not he in text of any treaty Lee-Warner 
would relate it to the customary investiture under the Moghul and 
the Peshwa,^ and the Company undoubtedly inherited the rights of 
the latter, though not of the foi mei But this would cover the cases of 
only a restricted number of minor chiefs Another possible source 
might be the idea universally prevalent in Moghul India that engage- 
ments held good only for the lifetime of the parties concerned In 
1775 the majority of the Bengal Council had insisted on this as a 
ground for forcing a new treaty on the young Nawab Wazii of Oudh, 
and in 1803 Wellesley had sent to the new Ni/am a formal declaration 
that his treaties continued in force But most of the treaties are 
spedfically extended by mention of heirs and successors One must 
corRUde, therefore, that the claim originated in a constructive inter- 
pretation of the treaties, reinforced, as time went on, by usage 

For a long lime, too, the same attitude was adopted towards the 
armies of the states From the earliest times the military forces of 
the princes liad been regarded with suspicion or dislike The first 
sentiment was more prominent in the Company’s days, when the 
possibility of a hostile combination of the princes was a constant 
preoccupation of the goseinois-general At a later period the second 
became more evident, on the general ground that excessive expendi- 
ture on rnilitarv purposes diverted funds from more beneficial em- 
plov merit But while the Companv ’s serv ants might often adv ise, they 
seldom insisted on military retrenchment, and in this delicate matter 
they kept in general closely to the letter of the treaties Indeed, the 
for c es of the states vvei e in genei al so 11 regularly paid, pool Iv organised, 
and ill-equippcd as to ofier no serious dangei after 1818 In one case 
only was an Indian prince bound by treaty not to increase his armed 
forces above a definite limit In 184 j, after the battle of Maharajpui 
Sindhia had agreed in futuie to limit his troops (exclusive of the 
contingent uiulcr British ofiicers) to 9000 cavalry and infantry, and 
200 artillerymen ^ In the ’sixties, hovvcvei, Jayaji Rao Sindhia had 
made a hobby of his state army “The aimy was his idol, its discipline 
his constant occupation, the only books with which he has any 
ac Cjuaintance are those connected with dull and mihtary’^ pursuits 
He had made a practice of enrolling men nominally as police but 111 
fact under military discipline, and keeping the whole continuously 
assembled at his capital, Lashkai In 1867 he was desired to disband 
his mihtary*polue .is exceeding the force lie was entitled to keep up, 
and to r efr am in lutur e fr om maintaining masses of men at his capital ® 
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But matteis of inteinal management produced the most charac- 
teiistic illustrations of policy under the crown In Alwar, a Rajput 
state, a bov of thii teen succeeded to the gaddi in 1857 He fell so far 
under the influence of Muslim ministeis as to have agreed to marry 
a Muslim ladv This so shocked the Rajput nobles of the state that 
thev lose in rebellion, drove out the Muslims, and set up a council of 
regenev The change was recognised by the appointment of a political 
agent to adsise and assist the council A little later the raja became 
the head of a conspitacs to murder the president of the council and 
evpel the resident In 1863 he was formally installed as ruler of the 
state But m 1 870 he again pt ovoked a r ebelhon against his author ity 
Ma\o, the goxernor-geneial, first attempted to settle matters by the 
joint mediation of the raja of Jaipur and a British officer When that 
failed, he inter \enccl decisis elv, superseding the raja’s authority by 
a board of management composed of the chief nobles of the state with 
the British agent as the president With Alwar there was a tK'aty of 
1803, by which the Compans became “guarantee for the security 
of his counti v against extei nal enemies ”, .and at the same time eng<igetl 
not to “interfere with the countrs ” of the raja ^ This seems to be the 
most positise instance in which treaty terms h.isc been overridden by 
moral considerations 

In 1865 the raja of J.ibwa, one of the “mcaliatiscd chiefs”* of 
Central India, w.is fined 10,000 rupees .and depnsed of his s.ihite for 
permitting a thief, who had robbed a temple founded by the chief’s 
mother, to be mutilated according to ancient Indian custom One 
hand and one foot were chopped off’ None ofthe“ mediatised chiefs” 
has powers of life and death Thc\ must submit .ill scaitcnces of death 
or imprisonment for life tcj the local political agent foi confiim.ition * 
In 1867 the naw.ib of Tank w'as deposed, his son set up in his ste.id, 
the salute reduced from sev'enteen guns to eleven, and the territory 
of a dependent chief det.iched and pl.iced diic'ctlv undci the local 
political agent for complicity in an affiav in which fifteen relatives 
and follow'ers of the dependent c hiel were shot down * The Tank 
treaty of 1817 guaranteed the iniwab’s territorial possessions, but 
contained no provision touching tire internal adininistiation * 

In 1892 the khan ofKalat w.is obliged to resign and was replaced by 
his son 111 conseepieric e of has ing exec uted five women and a man, .ind 
mutilated two other men “in a most bnit.al m.inner” in revenge for 
a theft of money from his tre.isury% and for having “barb.irouslv” 
slain his wa7ir and two members of the latter’s fiimilv ’ The K.il.it 
treaty in force h.ad been conclude el in 1876 It deelaieel that the 
Bniish Gosernment would respect the independence ol Kalat and 
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protect the state against external attack, but that the resident would 
endeavour to compose any disputes that might arise between the khan 
and his sardars, and that in these matters the khan would abide by 
the decision of the British Government ^ 

But the outstanding example of interference by the Government ol 
India was certainly the deposition of Malhar Rao Gaekwar in 1875, 
As the procedure adopted was unusual, and as the action of govern- 
ment has since been stated to have aroused the distrust of many of the 
])nn( cs,^ the matter evidently deserves statement and discussion 
Biitish iclations with this prince had been distinguished by a long 
senes of troubles, intensified by the fact that in more than one instance 
the intellects of the rulers had been notably unstable Malhar Rac 
succeeded to the gaddi at Baroda in 1870 His character even ther 
stood low He was believed to have been concerned in an attempted 
outbreak in Gujarat in 1857 He had been imprisoned in 1863 by hu 
biothrt and prcdecessoi foi attempting to clear his wav to the gaddi 
bv poison Aftei his accession he had pursued the chief agents of the 
late rulei with singulai vindictiveness, not by judicial process, but by 
extci mination They had beencast into prison, where they had perished 
mysteriously Aftci thiee \cais of his rule the inhabitants of the state 
weie exhibiting such uniest that the Government of India appointed 
a commission to encjuiic into the natuie of his administration The 
commission consisted of three British officials and the late chiei 
minister of the Jaijmi state, in whom both his late master and the 
G()\ eminent of India placed gieat reliance The commission found s 
st<ite of geneial maladministi ation calling urgently for remedy 
Malhar Rao was then lequiicd to i emote the principal evils disclosed 
within a pel lod oft ighteen months UnluckiK at this time the Baroda 
lesidtnt w«is a iinin wanting in acuteness and in tact, who ceitainly 
made m,itt(Ms inuth more diflitult foi the Gaekwar than he need hate 
dont The titeiot, Loid Noithbiook, was icquestcd b\ Malhar Rac 
to lemove the lesulent, and infoimed at almost the same moment b\ 
the resident that Malhai Rao had tiled to penson him The resident 
w<is It plated I>t an ablei man, wlio found that no mateiial piogresj 
had been made tow aids intiotlucmg the needed lefoims, and int^esti- 
gallons dis( losed a prund facte case which the law^-adt iseis consideied 
would hat e warianted piosccution had the accused been an ordinaiy 
titi/en It tvas theit foi edetei mined toaiiest the GaekwMr, to assume 
the tem])oiaiy^ administi ation of the state, and to enquire further intc 
the alleged attempt to poison the lesident ^ A new e^ommission tva5 
.ippomted loi this pin pose It consisted of the Chief Justice of Bengal, 
another judge, one high political official, two luhng piinccs — Sindhi? 
and Jaipui — and Sii Dinkai Rao This was as independent a bodv a< 

* \it( Invoii, r>/j ett \l, -2!^, 
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the Government ot India could well have selected It would have 
included three luhng piinccs instead of two, for Holkar was also 
invited to serve, but that pi nice found himself unable to do so He, 
however, desciibcd the proposed commission as attesting “the for- 
bearance and generosity of the Biitish Government”, deserving 
“universal applause” * These woids weie not, or at least should not 
have been, insincere The selection ofjudges on the one side, of Indian 
piinces on the othei, maiked in no uncertain way a desiie that the 
accusation against Malhai Rao should be fully and candidly con- 
sidered Years eai liei the queen had e\pi essed a desii e that in disputes 
with the Indian states some wav should be found of acting so as to 
“lelieve the government agents fiom the feaiful lesponsibility of being 
sole adv'iscis on steps implying judicial condemnation without tiial” * 
This V lew was now being put into ac tion, and it is notewoi thy that the 
method adopted in 1875 is substantially the same as that laid down 
foi futui e use in 1 92 1 All the coinmissionei s, af tei heai ing v oluminous 
evidence and the addi esses of counsel, seem to have agreed that an 
attempt had been made to poison the lesident bv two of the tesidency 
servants who had been in communuation with Malhar Rao The 
English half went faither and found the Gaekwai guilty, the Indian 
half found the accusation not proven ® In these ciicumstanccs the 
Government of Indiadecided totake no fui thei ac tion on the poisoning 
charge, but it consideied the piesumptive evidciue against Malhai 
Rao so stiong, when coupled with his gioss mismanagement of the 
administration, as to “make it impossible to icpiacc him in power 
In deference to the opinions and feelings of the native commissioners 
we should do no moie than clefjose him and Ins issue, and place him 
under restraint m Biitish tcrritoiv” * This was accoidingly done 
A young membei of the familv was selec ted as Malhar Rao’s suet essoi , 
and the admmistiatton of the state placed unclcM a council of regency, 
with a most distinguished Indian administiator. Sir Madhava Rao, 
at Its head So far as the govt mint nt’s interfcience goc*s, the action 
seems well within the provision t)f the treaties themselves The t ngage- 
ments of i8oq, confiimed in 1805 and 1817, granted a right ofintei- 
vention “should I myself 01 mv sutt essors commit anything improper 
or unjust” It tan start elv lie argued that the protected, not the 
protecting, state was to be the jutlgt of the occasion Nor can the 
provision of the treaty be tlccmed nullified by the language of the 
Bombay governor in i8|.i describing the Gatkwar as “sole sovereign” 
in his territories Such informal statements cannot be taken as signi- 
fying more than the txisting intention of the goveinment not to 
exercise its treaty rights to the full , nor did the state appeal to under- 
stand otherwise, for in 1856 the Gaekwai wrote to the resident, “This 
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goveinment in evciy way is dependent on the governor-general” 
What IS noticeable, here as elsewhere, is a deplorable laxity in regard 
to treaties Sometimes they were to be enforced up to the very limit of 
constructive interpretation, sometimes (though rarely) government 
chose not to exercise its full rights and allowed its agents to use 
language quite at variance with the fundamental facts, thus greatly, 
needlessly, unwisely increasing the ambiguous position of the princes 
and multiplying the occasions of misunderstanding 

What seems in 1875 to have impressed the princes was, not the 
authority claimed by the Government of India, but the moderation 
with whu h It was exercised Holkar, in the letter cited above, dwells 
on the satisfaction with which the decision to preserve, and not to 
annex, the state was 1 egarded by himself and his fellows He had used 
similar language to Daly, the resident, in 1874, saying, “The person 
for the time being is little, the state with its rights is the point for 
consictbration ” ^ In the Company’s days, if precedents may be taken 
as a guide, Baroda would have been annexed and the state ex- 
tinguished I'he same would have been the fate of the hill state of 
Manipur Thence in 1890 the laja was driven out It had been the 
custom to suppoi t the ruler’s authoi itv and definite promises had been 
given to this elfcet The home authorities had regaidcd this engage- 
ment as of dubious propiictv 

“ 1 he [X)sition, ho\vt\(r, ini[X)scs on \ou is a neotssai) ( onseejuenre”, the 
Ck)mpany wrote to tlio C»ov(rniuent ol India in i8-)2 “the oblnsfation not only 
of attemptirnij to p(uid< him bs Nour advut' but, it luedful, ot protecting his 
subjects against oppii ssion on his part, othcnvisi our giiaiantce of his rule may 
lie the cause of inllu ling on them a continuance ot reckless t>rann) 

The obligation had, in lat t, pi o\ ed onei oils , and the expelled raja had 
proved himself but an indiffeient administiatoi After a considerable 
delay, government decided to iccognisc and tonfiim the new raja, 
who w.'is in fait the hen appaient, but to remove iiom the state the 
tuibulent and fciocious c hicf who had biought about the levolution 
But in attempting to effett this decision, tlic chief commissioner of 
Assam, and four other officeis were seized, one was speaicd, and the 
lest were publicly beheaded A strong Biitish force w'as then sent, 
the chiel and the new laja weic captured and executed for murder , 
their acts weie treated as acts of lebcllion, not those of wai , and the 
state was continued in separate existence Lee-Wainei lightly' em- 
phasises the significance of the conti.ist between the annexation of 
Cooig in 1834 and the maintenance of Manipur in 1891 ® Neithei 
misgov'einmcnt nor attacks on the queen’s forces and the muider of 
her officers weic consideied now as war ranting annexation 

A yet more 1 cmai kable illusti ation of the same policy w'as afforded 
by the rendition of Mysore to Indian rule For fifty vcais the state 
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had been managed by Biitish oflicials undei the direct tontrol of the 
governoi-geneial. The deposed laja had been iclnscd pei mission to 
adopt a son. At one time it was vciy generally assumed that the state 
had passed permanently into Biitish possession Yet, when the old laja 
died in 1868, it was icsolvcd that his adopted son should succeed to 
the government of the state il, when he came of age, he should be found 
qualified for the position Accoidiiigly he was insUillcd as laja in 
1 88 1 The Gov ei nmen t of India seized this oppoi tunity of detei mining 
with precision what vveie the lights and duties of the state and of the 
pai amount powei respectively, and the instiumcnt of tiansfei, dated 
1 Match, 1881, sums up what the govcinmcnt of the tiovvn had come 
to regaid as the idctU lelationship between it and the sulioidinate 
Indian states This modem dotument desciv'cs lomp.nison with the 
1799 tieat> which similail) sums up (he views of policy held bv 
Wellesley, in this mattei the most enlightened of all the Goinpany’s 
governois-geneial The picsent wiiter has discussctl clscwhc/fc‘ the 
change of outlook displavcd by these doiuinents Iinancial stability 
was the main object of the cailtei, good govcinmcnt the mam objict 
of the latci But in manv wavs the piovisions tout lung the status of 
the lulci of My SOI c aic pci haps the most inteicsting 'I he woicl 
“sovcieignty ”, foi instanci , nowhcicoccuis in tlu instiument of tians- 
fci except when lefeiiing to Biitish soveicignty Ihe pi inn is to be 
“placed in possession of the teiiitoiics” vvhu h hi is “ to hold possession 
of and adnunistct ” No succession is valid until iiiognised by the 
govcrnoi-gcneial m council The jninii must “11 main faithful in 
allegiance and subordination to He I Maj< stv ” 'I'he si paiati Mvsoic 
coinage, long discontinued, shall not be iivived T he imht.uv foiiis 
of the state “shall notcxiecd the stiength which the govi inoi-gini lal 
in council shall horn tune to timi fix” Ihe laws and luhs in lone 
at the time of the tiansfer shall leinain uni hanged unless the gov 1 1 noi- 
gencral in council appiovcs II is notcwoilhy that tluse limitations 
were imposed on one of the laigcst of the Indian stales, eovcimg 
nearly 30,000 sc|uarc miles, with a popul.ition of almost five million 
persons, governed by a piinec who was tej be saluted with (he maxi- 
mum number of guns, and who theiefoie was ii-e kone d, in spite of his 
curtailed authoiity, on the same level of eligmtv as piinei's fat less 
restricted by treaty piovisions The rendition of Mysore is thus an 
outstanding example of the mannet in which the eiown’s dis.ivowal 
of any annexationist policy has been obseived, evi'ii where teiiitoiy 
had been for nearly two generations undei Biitish eontiol, but it also 
affords the most striking instance on rieord of the eontmst between 
the views of the crown and those of the Gemipany of what shoulel be 
the status of the Indian princes 

To this most im|iortant aspee t of the present subjee I we must shot tly 
return But it should be noted that other points of general polie y aie 

* Sketch of the History of India, pp i 79 sqq 
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well illustrated by the instiument ol transfei 01 these telegraph and 
railway development is one of the most important Articles 14 and 1 5 
provide for the free grant ol all land needed by the Government of 
India for these purposes, for the inclusion in the Biitish telegraph 
system of all telegraph lines that may be constructed, foi their working 
(in the absence of special agreement) by the Bi itish telegraph depart- 
ment, for the exercise of plenary jurisdiction within all land made 
over for railway construction These provisions correspond with the 
teims of special agreements m.idc with a numbci of othei states, and 
lepiesent the policy oi developing these services thioughout India as 
a whole In a like manner at tide iB proscribes any action affecting 
the salt and opium monopolies ol the Gosernment of India without its 
assent In the mattei ofs.dt Lytton concluded important agreements 
with the Rajput states lor the acquisition of the main sources of salt 
in Iridia,^ while the general pohev of restricting exports of opium, 
first titccptcd by the government ol Lord Min to, has obviously affected 
the revenues ol the opium-pioducing states 

These points have a sperial nttercst of then own They illustrate 
the growth ol a community of interests in India as a whole, lellected 
in the fidd ol poke) by the appearance of that tendency which Lee- 
Warnei aptl) clcsrtibcd as ‘'suboichnate co-opci ation ” While com- 
muim ations remained in then mediaeval condition, the resultant 
limitation ol tiaclc and intercourse hindered the development of 
common interests It was possible still to icgaid the interests Ctrl in- 
dividual state's and ofBiitish India itself as lutle interdependent, and 
consc ciuentlv to adopt towards the states the foiinei policy (.igaiii to 
cpiotc Lc e-\V.ii nc I ) ol “subot ctiii.Ue isolation” As time passed, and 
the iiilluence ol developing cornmunic.itions became more evident, 
this became mote .itid more imjnacticable A umfoini lailwav and 
telegi.ipfi s) stern, for example, would maiiifestlv be 11101 e beneficial, 
not onlv to British India, but also to the states, than a vane tv ol 
gauges, rates, and regulations Such ideas inevitablv tended to eaiiy 
the conception ofpaianiountcy bevond the iiolitical into the economic 
spheie, and the unifoiniity achieved in the new economie lelations 
reacted upon the diveistt) of the old political relations 

Between 1B58 and 1906 there were then numerous causes at work 
tending (111 delianco of all c'onlii rnations) to hasten the decav ol the 
Company’s treaties The establishment oi personal relations with the 
Clown, the using standards ol administrative propt icty , the growth of 
common economic interests, multiplied points ol contact, occasions 
ofinliuence, cvppoi tunitu's ol inter fcience, the scope ol contiol, while 
the guai.intccs against the old dangci ol annexation disposed the 
piiiucis to acquiesce in this dcv'elopmcnt of pohev and so to cnlatge 
the extra-diplomatic clement in the paiamountcv' of the crown 
Hence arose the tendency (within limits which rt is hatcllv possible at 
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present to define) to ignoie treaty stipulations whcie impoitant con- 
siderations weie deemed to be at stake This opeiated, seldom by way 
of an) formal breach of treaty rights, but by assuming authority 
nouhere granted b) treaty, or by extending authority admitted by 
treat) in one state to others which had not accepted such conditions 
A scries of rules began to appear by which the Foreign Dcpaitmcnt 
in\aiiabh determined certain questions The absence of princes fiom 
their states offeis an illustration of this tendency A custom had 
sprung up foi Indian princes, desnous of tiavelhng beyond the limits 
of then states, especially to Eui ope, to seek the appi o\ al of the govci n- 
ment This had oiiginated naturally enough in the clauses pi ei hiding 
them fiom enteiing into any lelations with anothei state save thiough 
the agencN of the Go\ ernment of India Some, howeyer, began to foi m 
a habit of residing for long peiiods of tune in London and other 
European capitals, wheic their occupations, if fiee fiom pohtual 
taint, weie liable to ciiticism on othei giounds To Cuiron, “ whft took 
to goseinment as other men take to pleasure'*,* this neglect of tluir 
dutv seemed an iiitolciable ofleme He theiefoic issued a ciKulai, 
which found its wa\ into the newspapeis, laying down the mcws of 
go\ ernment 

“Repeated atjsenres from India of Native Chiefs”, he oljseived, “should he 
regarded as a derchetion and not as a dischargt of publtf duty the visits of 
surh prinris and chufs to Europe should onlv imet with enrouragi incnt in casts 
where benefit will result from the trip Ixith to tin ( hit f and to his jieople 
where such permission is granted, it should be understood tint so lar from 
constituting a ground foi th< earlv rttievval of tin retjutst, it is a itasoii against 
It and a suitable interval should elapse between tin rtturii from travtl and 
a frtsh application foi Itavt ”* 

1 ficrc had, in fat t, hern impoi ted into the relations with tin Indian 
states a moral fat toi alongside ol the old ])olitu.d (onsideiations 
Curzon’s spece h at Gwalior in iBqgvou es this m no uiu ci tain manner 

“ I he native chitf”, he said, “has liecoine bv tnir polif> an integral fnctoi in 
the imperial organisation ol India Hi is tontiincu not Itss than tin vittioy 
or thi lieutenant-governor in the administration ol the country I claim him as 
mv colleague and partner Ht cannot remain its a rif of the empire a loval sub|tt t 
of Her Majesty the Queen Empress, and ns d in ol his own peopli a frivolous 
or irresponsible despot Ht must justify and not abusi the authoritv tomimtUtf 
to him, he must be the servant as wtll as tht master of his |>tople ”* 

It IS Significant that this dot laration of administiatuc moiahts 
should ha\r coincided with a marked inclination to tighten flic loins 
of control Much as seventy yeais eaihcr the Company's ayeision to 
annexation yielded before the reflection that the extensiop of Biitish 
rule would mean also the extension of educational and missionary 
influences, so in 1899 the duty of securing an impioyed administra- 
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tion 111 the Indian stales had come to outweigh the duty of observing 
the lettei of ti catics framed in earlier days A new attitude had indeed 
come into vogue. Tlie Foreign Department came to stress certain 
piovisions of certain treaties, to lay emphasis upon the conditions 
imposed on cei tain statts, to regard what had been done in one state 
as a good precedent for what in like circumstances might be done in 
any of the others Nor did the practice invariably work to the dis- 
advantage of the states Down to the close of the nineteenth century, 
for instance, theic had lingcicd on queer survivals of oriental diplo- 
matic custom An agent sent publicly by one state to another had 
ever been housed and clothed, fed and paid, at the expense of the state 
which received him The practice, jierhaps, originated partly in the 
oriental traditions of unlimited hospitality, partly in the universal 
claims of Eastern kings who never willingly acknowledged any other 
temporal dominion than then own and little liked the sight of those 
whon'/ they could not regaid as their own servants This tradition had 
been accepted by the Company’s gov^ernment when it first entered 
into close relations with Indian princes, it had maintained the vakils 
whom the Bonsla, 01 the naw ib wazii , kept at Calcutta, and had 
suffered the jnmees to pay allowances to the residents whom it sent 
to them 1 his no doubt explains the immense popularity enjoyed by 
the politic al seivicc among the Company’s seivants of the period The 
1 evolution in the Companv’s jiosition transformed this pnmitiv'e 
svstem of relations CJr.iclually the princes’ vakiU ceased to be received 
at the hcadc}u<uteis of the government, and the Company’s residents 
depended on the s.ihuies of the government that employed them But 
a number of adv ant.iges of \ ai lous kinds and vai y ing amounts— known 
tc’chnicallv as “easements" had continued, and just as Curzon laid 
clown rules tc gai cling v isits to Em ope, so also in this mattei of political 
peicjuisiies In (act the iclations with the piinces vvcic being regu- 
lai isecl, while' the pi me iplc of “leading all Indian ticaties together’’,^ 
so as to pi oduc e something like a cohei ent bodv of 1 tiles, strengthened 
the process This was definitelv laid down bv Cutzon in his speech at 
Bahawalpm in 1903 The ties between the Indian princess and the 
British Clown, he then said, 

hi\c no |) tiall< I 111 .ins otiici ccmntis of tlic woiUf The political system of India 
IS 111 idler 1 ( iiclalisni nor Ic delation, it is c nilxKlic'd in no constitution, it dots not 
.dwavs rest ii|X)n a tuat> , it Ileal's no risi nililantt' to a le ague It reprc'sents a 
senes of relationships tli.il luasc giown up he twi'e'ii the crown and the' Indian 
princes under widely elide ling histoiieal conditions, hut W'hich in process of time 
nave giadu.illy eonloime’d to a single type ’ 

This ccn'ainly lepicscnts the piactice of the Foreign Department 
uiulci Cur/on’s vigoious, if unwise, control The objections on the 
part of the Indian states arc evident enough, foi the policy casts doubt 
upon the validity of intliv idual treaties Yet in the circumstances of 
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the case it would have been singularly difficult to avoid Almost all 
the tieaties belonged to a woild which had completely passed away, 
and in which the Company’s piedominancc had been new, uncei tain, 
questioned They no longer coiiesponded with the political facts, and 
some general lules of conduct towaids the Indian states were indis- 
pensable Ev'en Sii Leslie Scott found himself unable to avoid general 
formulas foi which assuiedly no univeisal tieaty obligations can be 
found “The rights and duties aiising from paiamountcy ”, he says, 
“aie unifoim throughout India He elsewhere defines paiamountcy 
as aiising “out of the agieed i ession of attiibutes of soveieignty ” * 
Yet theie aie numeious small states that have nevei foimally made 
anv such cession They aie, it seems, bound by the cessions that othei 
states have made And yet, if foi instance the little state ofjanjira is 
bound bv the cessions made b\ Hvdei abaci, wh> is Hvdei abaci not 
bound bv the cessions made b\ Mvsoic*^ The fact seems to be that 
coiiNtiuctive inteipietations and piactice based on use and sufferance 
could not be cxeludccl fiom a c onMclei ation of the pimees’ lights and 
duties, not could anv real limit be set to then application bevonci the 
line diawn at any moment by political expediency, failing that general 
leviNion of the ticatus which is still awaited 

Ceitainlv no one ccmsideiing the gtncial couisc ol events within 
the pciiod covered bv this c haptci can deny that politic al cxpediciic y 
has matciiallv affcctc-cl the attitude of both paitics, of the Gov'cinment 
of India on the one side and of the states ciii the other, towards the 
question of treaty rrghts In gcncr.il down to icyoO the govetnors- 
genci.il were stcadilv me lirtrng more ,incl more towards basing then 
|X)hcv on the maxims of gcaicr.il philanthropy, while then unejucstioncd 
power disposed them tn the name of diitv constantlv to raise the limits 
of the expedient At the same time th'ough most of the period the 
pr me c*s w ere equallv me lined to ac cjuic sc e I’hev had game d too muc h 
bv the abandonment of .innexation to opjiosc the accompanvmg 
growth of paramountc v It was not until the c lose ol the century that 
regulations sue h as Cur/on’s rules about visits to Europe cx« itcel then 
active opposition 1 hen, indeed, they beg.in toc|uestion the validity of 
much that had been clone , .mel to c onsieler how much of it might be 
reversed At almost the same rnonunt the attitude of thcGeive inrnent 
of India began to change The explanation lies less m .mv belated 
recognition e>f the ptmees’ rights than in the fact that perlitieal move- 
ments within British India itself were beginning to dispute the right 
and authority by which India was governed Assailed by the intelli- 
gentsia, the government lookeal round naturally for .illies and helpers 
In 1857 the prim es had m general aided to resist the ticleof^the Mutiny 
In 1907 they might aid to slacken the onslaught of politic .il unrest 
They were therefore to be cultivated lathcr th<m coerced Seeing 
their rising value, the prince s raise d their demands, but not too rnue h, 
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for they also were thicatcncd by the same forces that the Government 
of India was seeking to dam back into constitutional channels A new 
tendency had come into operation 

It IS illustrated by two very remarkable developments, both of which 
may be traced back into the pre-Gurzonian period One is represented 
by the imperial seivice troops, the other by the abandonment of the 
centuiy-old policy of the isolation of individual states The distrust or 
dislike with which the state forces had been regarded has already been 
pointed out Save for a brief pciiod during the Mutiny, few governors- 
gcneial had rcgaided the states, m their military aspect, save as 
potential, if unlikely, enemies Even at the beginning of tlie twentieth 
centuiy KiUhcnci’s internal defence scheme took them into account 
as a source of possible danger ^ This, however, was moie the survival 
of tradition than the policy acKocated by the Foieign Department 
The Panjdch war scare in 1885 had elicited a numbei of offeis from 
the IVidnin states, espceiall) from those near the North-West Fiontiei, 
of troops for sere ice ag.unst Russia if need sliould arise General 
rmlitar ) opinion was a\ cr se to an> thing of the kind But the secretary 
of the Foreign Department, Mortimer Dui and, strongl> fasoured the 
idc.i of utilisrng the state forees He eliseiisscel it with the lieutenant- 
gene r nor of the Panj.ib, with the go\ er nor -general, Loid Duffer in, 
urtli the leimmaneler-in-ehicf. Lore! (then Sir Frederick) Roberts^ 
'Fire upshot was the forrn.uion of the imperial seixice troops Fhese 
were bodies of men entirely under the control of the states which 
inaiirt.uned them, traiiu'd under British officers specialh lent foi the 
pur perse, and never under the err eler s of the commander -in-e hief except 
when ern active stivue '1 he fust occasion of then emplo) merit was 
the Ilunz.i earnpaign of 1893 The\ were differentiated from the 
contingents of e. tiller clavs bv the voluntai) nature of their main- 
terianee, 1 )) tire 11 Ircing eiitirel) under Indian control and cermmanded 
by Indian ofiiceis, and bv tlieni recognition depending on then 
being ke'irt up to an effective standard, alwass lead) foi service 
whenever called for In 1914 they were 22, t:)00 strong, maintained by 
twentv-ninc of the state's In 1923 the) had risen to 27,000® This 
represents, as Lee-Warnci points out, the complete antithesis of 
Welle sle ) ’s polie v of holding the Indian states in c hec k b) the bit and 
bridle of subsnlrai) forces* It even affords a notable contrast with 
the polie y wliie It had warned Sindhia in 1867 to disperse his favoiiiite 
“toy” 

'Fhe other development was at least equalK significant The com- 
monest clause in the tic'aties had been that which forbade tlie states 
to enter into I cl.itions with e.ich other 01 with any external power save 

' Arthur* / i/r of Ijtrd Kitchener, ii, i 

“ Svlc< s, / ife of Ktr Mortimer Durands p i 72 

’ I he In/jv in India and its eix}lution, pp 156-7 

* Lcc-Wanu r, (7/? at p 185 
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through the medium of the Company’s government The constant 
repetition of the clause had marked the impoi tance which was attached 
to it. It had been the corner-stone of the Company’s policy, and for 
many years it remained equally important in the eyes of the repre- 
sentatives of the crown It was deemed essential to keep the states 
isolated one from another Lytton was the first governor-general to 
propose the abandonment of these views It is noteworthy that he was 
also the first governor-general to attempt to regulate the vernacular 
press. In one of those moments of true insight which from time to 
time visited him, he wrote to Lord Salisbury, 

I am convinced that the fundamental political mistake of able and experienced 
Indian ofiicials is a belief that we can hold India securely by what they call good 
government Look at the mistake which Austria made in the government of 
her Italian provinces 'Ihcy were the best governed portions of Italy, she studied 
and protected the interests of the native peasantry, but, fearing the native noblesse, 
she snubbed and repressed it ‘ 

He was exceedingly anxious, therefore, to transfoim the relations 
between the states and the Government of India With this end in view 
he pressed for leave to announce, at the durbar in which the queen 
was to be proclaimed the Queen Empress, the establishment of an 
Indian privy council This was to be limited, at first at all events, to 
the great chiefs, who were to consult with and advise the governor- 
general on matters of common interest But the opposition of the 
home authorities proved too strong, and the pioposal was cut down 
to the bestowal of an empty title, “Councillois of the Empress”, on 
some of the leading princes * The effect of Lytton ’s proposals, had 
they been carried into effect, would have been the establishment of 
co-operation, not only between the Government of India and the 
states individually, but also between the states collectively This novel 
idea, as yet unsupported by the evident development of danger from 
within, would, it was still feared, give rise to common understandings 
and united pressure such as might embarrass the Government of India 
In fact It was regarded with the same doleful apprehension as that 
with which forty years later distinguished publicists regarded the 
creation of the chamber of princes ® 

No further step in this direction was taken till the government of 
Lord Minto By then the Indian situation was much more favourable 
to a move, for political unrest had reached the point at which it could 
not be mistaken The governor-general consulted the leading states 
concerning the spread of anarchist conspiracies ; and his reform pro- 
fiosals included the revival of something like Lytton’s earlier scheme. 
But again the project fell through, largely because in Morley’s doc- 
trinaire view the only effective remedy for the situation lay in political 
concessions 

' Lady Betty Balfour, Lytton* s Indian Adminutrationy p 109 

* Idem, p 111 

* Sir Valentine Chirol, ap The Times, 10 February, igai 
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The outbreak of war with Germany, however, displayed so strongly 
the decision with which the princes held to their position in the British 
Empire, that the adoption of the new policy was at last assured. 
Lord Hardinge “initiated conferences with the ruling princes on 
matters of imperial interest and on matters affecting the states as a 
whole” ^ The joint report of Mr Edwin Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford recommended the establishment of a Chamber of Princes, and 
the formation of machinery for joint consultation between the governor- 
general and the Indian states on matters of common interest In 1921 
the chamber was inaugurated, bringing to an end a prolonged and 
most important phase of the relations between the states and the 
Government of India. 

The best exposition of the attitude of the governors-general within 
the later and foi mativc part of the pei lod is contained in the speech 
which Lord Minto delivered at Udaipur in 1909 He fully renounced 
the t-?ndency which the ptactice of the Foreign Department had 
exhibited down to the government of Lord Curzon 

“I have made U a rule”, he declared, “to avoid as far as possible the issue 
af general instructions, and have endeavoured to deal with questions as they 
arose with reference to existing treaties, the merits of each case, local conditions, 
antecedent cnrumstancfs, and the particular stage of development, feudal and 
constitutional, of individual principalities ”* 

This “mote sympathetic and therefore more elastic policy” ad- 
mitted the existence of more than one type of relationship Yet Lord 
Minto, too, recognised and declared the suzerainty of the crown as 
existent quite apart from tieaty obligation “The imperial govern- 
ment”, he said, “has assumed a certain degree of responsibility for 
the geneial soundness of [the piinces’] administration and would not 
consent to incur the reproach of being an indirect instrument of mis- 
rule.” He maintained the need of interpi eting the treaties in the light 
of actual fact, of established usage, and indeed of political expediency, 
but he drew the line of political expediency far below the level to 
which It had been forced by his predecessors His attitude closely 
agrees with that of Lord Reading in 1922 * 

Throughout the whole period, then, neither the claims of the crown 
nor the claims of the princes have leally depended on the exact 
wording of the treaties Both have fluctuated with the circumstances 
of the time The crown, m two most important points, has receded from 
claims which it might have exercised It has renounced annexation; 
it has forgone its right to deal in no other way than individually with 
the states But, as against this, the states have become what they never 
were by treaty, parts of an empire. The problem has become con- 
stitutional ratlier than diplomatic The suzerainty of the crown has 

‘ Butler Committee Report^ p 20 

* Buchan, Life of Lord Minto, p 298 

* Pari Papers, 1926, G 2621, p 19 
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become by the weight of its power greater than the Company’s para- 
mountcy ever was But this process has gone on unsupported by 
any formal recognition The contrast between the political facts and 
any theory which both parties would agree to draw from the docu- 
ments has become more pronounced. Under the pressure of this 
suzerainty the administration of the states has been improved and the 
position of the princes in a world of change been greatly strengthened. 
But this has been achieved by an illogical expansion of political right 
by that sense of moral duty which has been at once the strength and 
weakness, the inspiration and obsession, of modern British rule in 
India 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The story of local self-government in British India reveals a long- 
drawn-out effort to retain what was good in existing institutions and 
to reinforce these wherever necessary by ideas which had been proved 
to be useful in England As India was and is essentially a country of 
villages, places where, thanks to the space and air available and the 
cleansing power of the Indian sun and rams, disease in normal circum- 
stances remained within reasonable bounds, the indigenous village 
customs were left undisturbed, but for congested areas like towns it 
was soon necessary to bring in the system of the West Local self- 
govcidment was imported from England and bestowed as a gift, first 
on the three presidency towns and later on the district towns, while 
the villages were allowed to retain their ancient customs Yet it is in 
these villages, where the gi eat mass of the people live, that there has 
existed for centuries a simple system of local self-government on which 
all real advance must be based As the Decentralisation Commission 
has said in its report 

The foundation of any stable edifice which shall associate the people with the 
administration, must be the village, as being an area of much greater antiquity 
than the administrative creations such as tahsils, and one in which people are 
known to one another and have interests which converge on well-recognised 
objects ‘ 

Unfortunately, owing to the general political unsettlement which 
preceded the establishment of Biitish lulc in India, there had been 
a great decay in the life of the village community so that often it was 
hard to discern and call to life the vaiious members of what had been 
an organic whole The following pages will show the efforts to utilise 
what was left, foi it was the business and policy of the government 
“ to leave as much as possible of the business of the country to be done 
by the people themselves” ^ 

The conditions of life in the towns, however, called for the eaily 
application of English methods of administration, and many attempts 
were made to transplant English municipal life into India But, since 
this system was not an indigenous growth but a forced plant of foreign 
importation, it developed m India not like the English local govern- 
ment but somewhat like that in Fi ance, with local authoiities looking 
rather to the wishes of the central authority than to what was desired 
by the local people and wiUi the conduct of local affairs in the hands 

* Keport, p 239 

* Resolution of Lord Lawrence, 14 September, 1864 
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of officials criticised and advised by local inhabitants rather than in 
the hands of elected representatives of the locality advised and helped 
by permanent officials who were their servants Such a development 
was naturally disliked by the British government in England and by 
British officials in India, who often attempted to bleed a munici- 
pal system like that known in England These did not meet with any 
great success, partly because the English system was not suited to the 
situation in the countiy and partly because officials in India did not 
realise the real nature of government control in England 

The subject of local self-government in India naturally divides 
itself into two main sections, i ui al and urban Each section, again, has 
two divisions which demand sepaiate tieatment In the rural area 
the administi ation of the villages with their indigenous local self- 
government stands apart from that of the uiral distiict, while among 
the towns the presidency towns of Bombay, Calcutta and Madias 
have a history quite distinct from that of the otheis 


Villages 

The following description of an Indian village taken from the 
Imperial Gazetteer a picture which is true for large parts of India ^ 

The typical Indian village has its central residential site, with an open space 
for a pond or cattle stand Stretching around this nucleus he ih< village lands, 
consisting of a cultivated area and (very often) grounds for giazing and wood 
cutting The arable lands have their several boundaty niaiks and thin littli sub- 
divisions of earth ridges made for retaining lain or iirigation water Ihe in- 
habitants of such a village pass their life in the midst of these simple sui roundings, 
welded together m a little community with its own organisation and government, 
which differ in character m the various types of villages, its bexly of eustomaiy 
rules, and its little staff of functionaries, artisans and traders 

Such a description is not true of certain parts of India such as Bengal 
and Assam, and, even where it may be generally true, there is such 
an infinite variety of exceptions that the general application of a 
statement must be made and received with the greatest caution 

The chief functionaries were the headman, the accountant, the 
watchman, the priest and the schoolmaster, while the artisans included 
among others the smith, the potter and the washerman The final 
word m the internal affairs of the village lay with the village council 
or paruhayat, which settled matters by discussion cairicd on until 
general agreement was reached The idea that the will of the majority 
should prevail or that votes should be taken does not appear to have 
existed ® Formeily the village officers and artisans were paid by 
grants of land or a share of the produce, but during Muhammadan 
rule, especially in its later phases, the village community greatly 
decayed and the remuneration of both officers and artisans, where 

' Imperial Gazetteer, iv, 279 

^ Matthai, Village Goverrmunt in British India, p 30 
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these remained, largely took the form of cash payments Sometimes 
the village council had disappeared, and m many places little trace of it 
could be found Not that the rulers interfered with village life directly, 
for the relation between ruler and village was purely fiscal. So long 
as the revenue was paid to the proper official the villages were left to 
themselves There was, however, in the exaction of all the revenue 
and perquisites that could be taken from the country, a tremendous 
pressure on the peasants which led to the decadence of village life ^ 
Accordingly the British administrators had not to deal with a network 
of flourishing villages each with a healthy local life, but only with the 
remnants of the former system Such as they were these remnants 
were utilised as the foundation of the new rule Under settled and 
peaceful conditions, village life assumed a more normal course, and, 
as knowledge was gained with experience, many efforts were made to 
revive what was useful m the old village life with reference to educa- 
tion, jjaiutation, watch and ward, administration of justice and poor 
relief In 1814 the court of directors of the East India Company 
wrote. 

We refer with particular satisfaction upon this occasion to that distinguished 
feature of internal polity which prevails in some parts of India, and by which the 
instruction of the people is provided for by a certain charge upon the produce 
of the soil and by other endowments in favour of the village teachers, who are 
thereby rendered public servants of the community * 

They urged the government to protect and support these teachers Sir 
Thomas Munro, protesting in 1824 against the proposal to absorb the 
village watch of Madras into the regular police, wrote “No system 
for any part of the municipal administration can ever answer that is 
not drawn from the ancient institutions or assimilated with them ” ^ 
In 1821 Elphinstone in the Bombay Presidency declared* “Our 
principal instrument must continue to be the panchayat and that must 
continue to be exempt from all new forms, interference and regula- 
tions on our part” * Such was the policy laid down at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and followed by later administrators The 
procedure may be illusti ated by describing the organisation of the 
village watch and ward, an ever-present necessity, and the utilisation 
of the vilhage svstem foi special poor relief necessitated every now and 
then by the failure of proper rains 

The three original factors of village police organisation were the 
headman, the village watchman and the general body of villagers, 
all of whom are still utilised for the pieservation of law and order. In 
Madias th'i village headman “must maintain law and order in his 
village, applying for assistance to higher authorities, if necessary, and 
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^ Mon land, The igranan System of Moslem India, chap vni 
* Hpwcll, Education in British India, p 6 
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reporting to them the occurrence of crimes and the movement of 
criminal gangs” ^ In Bombay the police patel or headman has 
like duties to perform, while in the Panjab and the United Provinces 
for the repoi ting of crime use is made of the lambardar or representative 
of the landlords of the village The administrative reports of Burma 
commend the police work done not only by the village headmen but 
also by their wives, one of whom arrested an armed robber in her 
husband’s absence The watchman was m olden times practically a 
servant of the headman, usually belonging to one of the menial castes, 
who lived on the outskirts of the village, and perfoimed general 
service for the community The importance of his sei vices and position 
has been continually recognised by Biitish officials from Lord 
Hastings who in i8i5described them as “the foundation of all possible 
police in the country”,* right up to the present time The Police 
Commission of 1902-3 emphasised the necessity of maintaining the 
village watch as pai t of the village svstem * 

It IS necessary also from the people’s point of view , even if the expensive establish- 
ment required could be maintained, it would be vexatious and intolerable to the 
people Constant interference by the police, constant espionage of village life, 
constant visits of officials of the lowest grades constitute an intolerable burden 
to the people 

In spite of frequent attempts on the part of the regular police to get 
these watchmen entirely under their control, the policy of the govern- 
ment has been, while making them work in harmony with the regular 
police, to preserve their connection with the headmen by making 
them responsible to the district magistrate through that functionary 
They are paid either by monthly salaries or by the old custom of 
assignments of land and gram-fees, and in making new appointments 
to this service hereditary claims are always respected In Bengal 
where village headmen did not exist and where the village watchman 
was either a servant of the landlord or under the control of the regular 
police, continual efforts have been made since 1870 to create a local 
village council to collect the pay of the village watchmen and to 
control them as village servants The scheme at first met with little 
success, as the council members objected to being responsible for the 
pay, and the regular police found that they could get no help from 
either council or watchman Changes were made in the law to give 
the magistrate and police more control, but with little improvement 
to the system, until finally in 1919 the Village Self-Government Act 
gave the council a proper status and dignity and definitely placed the 
village watchman in a position subordinate to that authority Apart 
from the headman and the village watchman, whose duties are pre- 
scribed by statute, the general body of villagers at times show them- 
selves ready for special organised efforts This readiness has been 
utilised by the regular police to form effective bodies to repel the 
^ Imperial Gazetteer, iv, 281 * Matthai, a/ p 141 * Commission Report, chap 111 
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attacks of bands of robbers Such village defence parties have func- 
tioned in most provinces and proved especially useful in Bengal in 
combating and capturing robbers, even when armed with firearms. 

The relief of the poor has in normal circumstances been left mainly 
to individual charity, which in India is accepted as one of the principal 
duties of ordinary people So universal is the acceptance of this duty 
that ordinarily there has not arisen the necessity for state relief of the 
poor which is so common a feature of Western countries At times, 
however, owing to the failure of the rains on which the harvests 
depend, large masses of the population are faced with unemployment 
and there is a sudden and great contraction of private charity It is 
now the accepted policy of the state to intervene to save the people 
from starvation and at the same time to preserve in them to the fullest 
possible extent the spirit of self-help This policy has elaborated a 
series of famine codes, the product of successive commissions of enquiry 
to repprt on the results of previous famines and to formulate definite 
suggestions for prevention and relief “There are few things in the 
histoiy of Indian administration during the last thirty years in which 
the growth of scientific knowledge and the power of organisation have 
achieved a more conspicuous success than the prevention and relief 
of famines Such famines as do now occur are very different from 
those mentioned in the chronicles of the seventeenth century which 
were food famines in the strictest sense of the word, times when it was 
not a question of obtaining the means to pay for food but of getting 
food for all, famines accompanied by huge mortality and voluntary 
enslavement of the people * At the present day, thanks to the excellent 
communications both within India and connecting her with the rest 
of the world, the very idea of a food famine has been banished from 
all but a few tracts still inaccessible to the merchant It is necessary, 
however, to help large masses of individuals in want, and the old 
village organisation is employed to relieve distress throughout the area 
affected by the failure of crops Famine relief is given in villages by 
distributing doles of grain, cooked food or money to poor persons 
unable to work 01 by giving wages in payment of work done on village 
relief woiks For the administration of this relief a village council or 
panchayat is appointed, while full use is made of the headman, ac- 
countant, and watchman of the village To these is added the village 
grain-dealer who is all-important as the local purveyor Although in 
his capacity as money-lender this individual has been fiercely attacked 
in all ages, yet as the local storei of grain and the middleman between 
the producer and consumer, he is now recognised as one of the 
principal cc/mbatants of famine whose services should be enlisted by 
the state The headman, aided by the village council, prepares the 
list of those eligible for gratuitous relief, while usually some of them 

^ Matthai, op cit p 74 
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form the agency under which village relief works are earned out. The 
accountant keeps systematic records of the persons relieved or em- 
ployed, while the watchman informs the needy whcie food or work 
may be had and helps to bring in cases too weak to walk All through 
the peiiod they are supervised, corrected and encouraged by the 
government official placed in charge of a circle of many villages, and 
under his leadership they have made it possible to give wide and 
economical distiibution of state aid in times of famine 

Similar methods have been adopted to utilise the old village 
machinery for the extension of primary education and the dispensing 
of justice, but the illustrations given above will suffice to show how 
efforts have been made to utilise the self-government that was in- 
digenous in the country When the sphere of administration was 
enlarged from the \illagc to the district, a new departure had to be 
made Except m the collection of revenue there was nothing m the 
old system bv which the villages were linked up with the higher 
authorities New construction, not an adaptation of the old, was 
necessarv Foi distiict self-government ideas were imported, ideas 
with which the administrators had been familiar in their own country, 
and It was hoped that equal good would result from their planting m 
an Indian soil 

Rural Boards 

The present system of lural boards thioughout India is the result 
of the resolution of Lord Ripon’s government of 18 May, 1882, which 
was worked out and applied m various ways by the different pro- 
vincial governments m India Such diversity, a natural consequence 
of the great differences m the peoples and countries of India, was 
accentuated by the neccssitv of utilising as far as possible the organisa- 
tion that already existed for carrvmg on the vaiious works of local 
government, such as the construction and maintenance of roads, 
village education, etc Such work, as is usual m India, had been started 
without legislation In Bengal money was raised by regulations^ which 
decreed that public femes should be managed by the government for 
the safety and convenience of travellers, and that surplus proceeds 
should be used for the repair and construction of roads, budges and 
drams Local committees were appointed, with the district magisti ate 
as secretary, to advise the government of the needs of each district and 
to see that the money allotted was spent piopcrly Although these 
committees had no legal power to raise funds, and their work was m 
stnet subordination to the local government, they were of considerable 
use, not only m helping the local officials to realise whafr roads were 
of prime importance, but also m persuading the local gentry to 
subscribe for particular pieces of work The funds available were so 
small, less than ^50,000 m 1886 for 200,000 square miles of country, 

^ Regulation xix of 1816 and vi of 1819 
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that we find the government urging the committees to encourage local 
subsci iptions in aid of the work ^ In other parts of India money was 
raised usually by a cess, a small percentage of the land-revenue levied 
or paid voluntarily for expenditui e on roads and education, this being 
the easiest and traditional way of getting any extra money required. 
The amounts to be paid were fixed when an assessment of land- 
revenue was settled, and, so long as they were used for obvious local 
improvements, these levies met with little opposition In nearly all 
cases local committees were appointed, consisting of both officials and 
private pci sons, English and Indian, to help the district officer m 
distributing expenditui e throughout the aiea The needs of vaiious 
paits were discussed and the money allotted It was a type of local 
government suited to the conditions of the time that responsibility 
should rest on the distiict magistrate, who got otlicrs, interested in the 
needs of the distiict, to help him in the work 

In Madras and Sind^ piocceclings were soon taken to legalise these 
cesses and latei in 1869 the Bombay Government was armed with a 
compiehensive enactment^ to piovide foi expenditure on objects of 
local public utility and to constitute committees for the proper ad- 
ministiatioii of such funds These bodies were formed not only for the 
district as a whole, but also for the taluks or subdivisions of the district, 
considei able sums being placed at the disposal of all these bodies By 
the foi mation of local committees it was hoped that the people might 
become accustomed to take an inteiest in tlie administration of their 
own aftaiis and give that assistance of which the government stood so 
much in need in icgulating and pioxiding foi local lequirements and 
improvements The diiector of public instiuction had repoited that 
the educational inspectois continued to make the most encouraging 
repoits of the working of the local cess, and thought he saw his way 
to give primal y education to the childien of the cultivators * All the 
members of the committees weie nominated with the local officials 
at their head while their pioceedings weie subject to review and 
control by the goveinment Local self-government had been put on a 
definite footing, not like that in England, but rather akin to that on 
the continent of Euiope in its strict control by officials 

The next phase was inaugurated by the financial reforms of Loid 
Mayo in 1870, whereby each province was to bear apaitofthegiovvang 
state expenditure, and the need for organising local self-government 
was cleaily laid down 111 the lesolution of 14 Septembei, 1870. 

The opciation of this resolution in its lull meaning and integrity will afford 
opportunitie* foi the development of selt-goveinmcnt, foi stiengthenmg municipal 
institutions, and foi the association of natives and Europeans to a gi cater extent 
than heretofore in the adimnistiation of allairs 

^ Ferry Fund Resolution, 12 September, 1856 

* Act VI of 1863 (Madras Council), VIII ot i86fj (Bombay Council). 

* Act III of 1869 (Bombay Council) 

* Proceedings, &mbay Legis Council, 5 February, 1869 
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Within the next yeai there was great activity in the various provinces 
to place local government on a proper local footing, acts^ being 
passed which legalised existing cesses, adding to them in some cases 
and in Bengal even bringing them into existence As Bengal had so 
far escaped all cesses, it raised a ci y of indignation at the proposal thus 
to raise funds for roads and education So great was this that the 
secretary of state directed® that the cess should raise only what was 
needed for roads and thus a great opportunity for finding funds for 
primal y education was lost Even so there were protests* by Indian 
members of the legislative council that no more roads were necessary, 
although the famine m Oiissa had recently shown the absolute 
necessity of extending the means of moving food from one part of the 
country to another The result was that the piocecds of the cess could 
be utilised only for loads, while in the other provinces expenditure 
was distributed over communications, education, public health, and 
general impiovements in the districts Committees similar ih con- 
stitution to those in the Bombay Presidency were formed for the 
districts throughout India, but nothing was done to develop self- 
government in smallei areas There was thus by i88i throughout 
British India (except Burma) local government by nominated district 
committees, consisting both of officials and private persons, controlled 
in all matters by the government and with an official president or chair- 
man Much was done by these bodies to improve communications, 
construct schools, dispensaries, etc , and the districts reaped con- 
sideiablc benefit The system, however, had no connection with any 
previous Indian system of administration, but was the work ofoflScial 
hands Local funds were laised to supplement what was given by the 
central government, and proceedings were controlled by peisons who 
looked to that government foi ordeis rather than seeking to carry out 
the wishes of the people of the district The vitality of such bodies 
depended almost entirely on the officials who, although in a minority 
on the committees, practically controlled their proceedings In 
co-operation with these officials private persons in several instances 
did excellent work but in many cases meetings were poorly attended, 
and the administration of affairs rested with the district officer aided 
by his official staff The hope of relieving that officer in his work of 
local administration had not been fulfilled, while the extra funds 
available had greatly incrcciscd the scope of his activities 

In 1881-2 a determined effort was made to turn these district 
committees into something more consonant with English ideas It 
was proposed at first that the local administration shoul4 be concen- 
trated in the hands of one committee for each district with subordinate 
committees for the subdivisions, the district or subdivisional officer 

> XVII, XVIII, XX of 1871, IV of 1871 (Madras) 

* Proceedings, Bengal Legis Council, 25 March, 1871 

• Idem^ 3 June, 1871 
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presiding and being responsible for the executive side of the work At 
least one-half of the members of these committees were to be private 
persons nominated or elected as might seem best. This did not repre- 
sent much advance on the state of affairs then existing, but by the 
resolution of May, 1882, a further step was made towards more liberal 
ideas, and it was recognised that the districts were too large for 
effective supervision by private persons. It was suggested that the 
new boards should have a large preponderance of non-official mem- 
bers, chosen wherever practicable by some system of election, and 
where possible the chairmanship and control of the executive should 
vest in the hands of private persons and not of government officials 
It was desired that the smallest administrative unit — the subdivision 
— should ordinarily form the maximum area to be placed under a 
local board The jurisdiction of the primary boards was to be so 
limited m area as to ensure both local knowledge and local interest 
on thte part of each of the members Internal control by officials over 
the boards was to be relaxed, but outside control was to be main- 
tained by requiring sanction for certain actions and by retaining the 
power of intervention in case of neglect or default, this power ex- 
tending in the last resort to the suspension of the delinquent board. 
It is curious and significant that control by an auditor empowered to 
surcharge was not mentioned, although this had been definitely 
provided in the English Public Health Act of 1875 (s 248) 

The legislation that followed in the tram of this resolution showed 
the gi eatest divei sity with only a partial observance of the instructions 
issued The new proposals were too drastic a change from existing 
conditions to be accepted with confidence, and the various piovmces, 
while acting on the resolution, were nowhere prepared to follow it 
completely. All, except Burma, accepted the principle, but all asked 
that Its fulfilment might be gradual Some attempts were made to 
base the system on the existing indigenous self-government in the 
villages, and this at first obtained the fullest suppoi t from the higher 
authoutics In addressing his council on the Local Rates Bill for the 
Ccnti al Prov inces in November, 1 882, the governor-general remarked : 
“I think It veiy desirable that here as elsewheic, where theie may 
still remain indigenous institutions of local self-govei nment, that they 
should be made use of to the utmost possible extent” ^ By this bill 
the basic electorate was composed of the village headmen who were 
grouped together to elect members to the subordinate local boards 
which in their turn elected the majority of the district council * The 
district ofj^cer was caiefully excluded from the chairman’s office but 
the ordinary district remained as the mam unit of administration, an 
area much too large to be known or even interesting to the private 
members of the board, a defect that was to piove fatal to genuine 
local self-government on the English model. A little later the same 

^ Proceedings, India Lcgis Council, a November, 1882 * I of 1883 
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council legislating for the Panjaband theNortli-Western Provinces and 
Oudh depaited still further from the principle of utilising indigenous 
materials and practically retained the system aheady in vogue in the 
provinces, save that a certain elective element was intioduced.^ The 
district officer remained m charge of the administration of the distiict 
council or board, while the subordinate bodies foi the subdivisions 
had no independent powei, little money to use, and only the most 
uninteresting routine work to supervise 

As has been noted above, the Bombay Picsidency led the way m 
the attempt to stimulate local interest in rural impiovement, but, 
owing to the necessity ot concentrating on the constiuction of good 
roads throughout the distiicts, administi ation was completely cen- 
tralised and the local bodies had little if any powei over expendituie * 
New legislauon, however, in 1884 established again the subdivisional 
boards with an electorate somewhat on the lines of that in the Central 
Pro\ mces, and placed at their disposal a poi tion ol tlie cess and certain 
fees The chairmen remained official, but owing to the powers given 
to the subordinate boards there was a gi eater diffusion of work in the 
different parts of the distiicts ^ Madras went a step furthei on the 
patli towards decentralisation by taking for its primary boards com- 
mittees or panchayats for the larger and more prosperous villages, in 
many of which voluntary sanitary associations aheady existed. The 
duties of the panchayats were to clean up the village and in some cases 
to maintain roads and provide a water supply Then funds weie 
found from a house-rate, which could in the last rcsoi t be imposed by 
the governor if the villagers themselves insisted on pieferring in- 
sanitary condiuons to the payment of rates * The subdivisional or 
taluk boards were armed with considerable powei s and funds, while 
the district board exercised administration over tlie whole district 
There was thus a real association of the people with the work in 
connection with communications, education and sanitation at all 
stages, but the chairmen of the taluk and district boards remained 
official, so that, except in the village unions, executive power re- 
mained that of the local government and control was exercised Irom 
within rather than from without 

More striking is the story of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 
by which a provincial government started to carry out the principles 
of the 1882 resolution but was thwarted by the secretary of state. 
Mr Macaulay in introducing the bill in Januaiy, 1883, referred to the 
great progress that had been made in the last twelve years in educa- 
tion, the making of roads, etc , but admitted that litde had, been done 
to develop local self-government The district committees established 

‘ XIV and XX of 1883 

* Prorc^*ding% Ik>nibay Lfgis Council, 25 August, 1883 

* Act I of 1884 (Hombay Council) 

* Act V of 1 084 (Madras Council) 
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in 1871 had not proved satisfactory, as the areas were too large for 
such bodies to manage It was therefore proposed to utilise to 
the utmost existing and well-established institutions and base local 
self-government on village committees which would form the 
“executive hands ” of a local board constituted foi an area not greater 
than a subdivision He urged that there was no necessity for a district 
board, but the necessary supervision could be provided by a central 
board for the whole of Bengal ^ While the sanction of the secretary 
of state to these proposals was awaited, some test elections for village 
committees were held, and found to give excellent results, as the mode 
of election, viz calling the villagers togethei and letting them choose 
their own leprcsentatives after discussion and not by silent votes, 
suited the genius of the countiy These interesting and bold proposals, 
howevci , were vetoed by the secretary of state, who desired that the 
powers of tontiol should be conferred on a distiict committee pre- 
sided (Svci by the district magistiatc ^ Both the local government and 
the Government of India urged that the proper position of the magis- 
trate as the controlling authority of the district was outside these 
boards, and again put up a scheme of subdivisional boards with 
control by the divisional commissioner But the secretary of state 
would have none of it and insisted on the establishment of district 
boards He wrote ® 

If the plan whit h I liavc sktlclud out weic adopted, the government would 
he able with due legard to the public interest to leave e\en more in the hands 
ol the local bodies than it could with safety when tiustmg only to the supervision 
of the magistiate acting apart and without the advantage of constant intercourse 
with the members ot a district comimttc'c 

The lesult was the act of 1885 and a system by which the distiict 
magistiate conti oiled the woik throughout the district, the needs of 
which were known to him better tlian to any other member of the 
board, as his duties took him all over the countryside The district 
board fulfilled the secretary of state’s desire for efficiency, for it was 
efficient in getting woik done, but there was little if any development 
of the English foim of local self-goveinment and no utilisation of the 
“existing and old institutions m the villages” Great was the change 
fiorn the spirit of the 1882 resolution, m which Lord Ripon had 
declared 

It IS not primarily with a view to improvement in administiation that the measure 
IS put forward and supported It is chiefly desiiable as a measure of political and 
populai education His F,xcellcncy in Council has himself no doubt that in course 
of time as local knowltdgc and local interest aic bi ought to beai more freely 
on local adinJliistration impiovcd cllicicncy will m fact follow 

These high hopes weie hardly justified by the actual working of the 
various systems of local govei nment which they had inspired. The 

' I’rocci dings, Bengal Lcgis Council, ao January, 1883 

* Idem, 9 February, 1884. • Idem, 14 Marcli, 1885 
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boards were neither local noi popular, and the machinery of an 
election system inspired no enthusiasm. A popular will outside the 
village was unknown, and inside was accustomed to find expression 
in discussion until a unanimous decision was reached. The hope that 
it would be generated by polling booths was disappointed, for the 
elected representatives could hardly be said to embody a popular will. 
Generally the elections excited little interest and a large proportion 
of the vacant seats were filled without contest Even when sitting on 
the board, the representatives of the people were mainly apathetic and 
prepared to leave such matters to the disposal of the presiding district 
magistrate. Further the distiicts were units much too large to be 
managed by any single representative body The elected repre- 
sentatives knew the immediate vicinity of their respective villages 
and the headquarters of the district but weic ignorant of the rest of 
the area The subdivision itself was too large an area for an elected 
body to manage The result was that the work of the local bodies was 
not spontaneous but actuated by the directing energy and know- 
ledge of the distiict officer who was known to men from all parts of 
the district In the circumstances it was essential that he should 
remain m control of these large local bodies, and, even after they had 
been working for a quarter of a century, the Deccntiahsation Com- 
mission was of opinion that the district officer should remain at the 
head of the board ^ Even if the outside control of the local bodies had 
been increased by giving the auditors, as in England, the power to 
surcharge individuals foi the misapplication of funds, it is doubtful 
whether the services of the district officer could have been dispensed 
with, as there was so little vitality in the new bodies 
An example of this lack of vitality may be found in the fact that 
these bodies showed little enthusiasm for any attempts to increase 
their incomes from those sources which were under their own control, 
such as public ferries, cattle-pounds, tolls, etc The greater part of 
their funds came from local cesses assessed and lealised by govern- 
ment officials Had it been their duty to collect this money for them- 
selves, their income would have been much more attenuated and very 
little could have been done to improve life in the disti icts. As it was, 
the district boards, with the exception of those in Madras, kept the 
lion’s share of the funds for their own work and starved the suboi dinate 
boards, leaving them only enough to carry out works of a petty and 
routine nature It was little wonder that these bodies became com- 
pletely apathetic and in most parts of India were condemned as useless 
The contrasting progress of the subdivisional boards armed with 
substantial powers and funds, and of the village unions m Madras 
realising their own rates, showed clearly that the system elsewhere 
was at fault, as it had not been built up from the bottom. A com- 
prehensive overhaul was necessary, for the attempt to transplant from 

* (1909), para 795 
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England rural self-government had not been a success It is now to 
be seen how similar efforts fared in connection with the presidency 
towns of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 

Presidency Towns 

In the presidency towns the Western ideas of local self-government 
have had a comparatively long trial, as they were introduced by a 
statute^ of George III which gave authority to the governor-general 
to appoint justices of the peace in these towns and empowered these 
justices to appoint scavengers and watchmen and to levy a rate to 
pay them on owners and occupiers of houses and ground Earlier 
English law was followed, a previous statute^ of the same monarch 
being cited as a precedent It is significant that although the English 
statute IS closely followed m constituting the local body, the clause 
appointing a person to collect the rates and keep accounts, and pro- 
viding punishment in the event of his negligence, is omitted This 
omission to provide foi the strict supervision of public money, the 
backbone of English local self-government, occurs again and again 
in the history of Indian municipal government It is one of the facts 
that help to explain the lack of success in transplanting this English 
institution to the soil of an oiiental country 

The statute was passed none too soon, for Grandpre could write of 
Calcutta in 1790 that the public drains were regarded as the natural 
receptacles for all refuse and filth, that carcasses wcie left to rot and 
putrefy in the streets, and that jackals had for two nights preyed on 
a human corpse thrown down at his gate ® Little change was made 
in the next thirty 01 forty ycais, but giadually regular establishments 
grew up The body of justices was supposed to control the staff for 
the collection of the 1 ates ,ind an engineei in charge of the roads and 
conseivancy In all cases, howevei, the money collected was inade- 
quate for the work to be done and the sanitation of the rapidly growing 
presidency towns was indescribably bad 

Between 1817 and 1830 spasmodic attempts were made in Madras 
and Calcutta to undei t.ike special woiks paid out of the lottery funds, 
and much was done with this money in laying out these towns, the 
roads or drains on completion being handed ovei to the justices to 
maintain out of their assessments Even for the maintenance work 
the funds never sufficed, and the provincial governments supplied the 
balances requned In Bombay alone was an additional tax — that 
on carriages and carts — successfully levied, the proceeds of which 
were spent on the roads The justices as a body did not take much 
interest in their work, and their power was gradually concentrated 
in the hands of the chief magistrate, who was helped in Calcutta by 

* ^3 Geo III, c 52 *7 Geo III, c 42. 

* S W Goode, Municipal CalcuttQy p lo. 
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the superintendent of police to collect the taxes and to supervise the 
woi k of consei vancy — a Herculean task No trace of popular govern- 
ment is appai ent, while there was a general fear of imposing taxation 
adequate for the woik required and of realising rigorously the rates 
imposed 

The fiist comprehensive attempt to tackle the situation was made 
by “The Fevei Hospital and Municipal Improvement Committee”, 
which from 1836 to 1849 overhauled all the dcpaitments of Calcutta, 
laying bare the noisome defects in conservancy, and even extracting 
Rs 14,000 ftom a highly placed official who could not explain a 
deficiency in the accounts Duiing this period began some efforts to 
get the residents to take moi e inter est in the woi k of the town, as their 
co-operation was found essential Accordingly the acts, XXIV of 
1840 for Calcutta and XXII of 1841 for Madras, while widening the 
purposes to whieh the municipal assessment might be applied, gave 
powers to the inhabitants of the different divisions of the townsito ask 
foi the control of the assessment and the collection of taxes This first 
attempt to induce co-operatioii failed, as the icsidents had no desire 
to participate in the disagreeable tasks of collecting and administer ing 
public funds 

Bombay found its own solution m Act XI of 181.5 which coiucn- 
tiatcd the administrative powet m the hands of a Conservancy Board, 
on which were two European and three Indian justues, elected by 
the body of justices, with the senior magisti ate of police as chairman 
In Calcutta, however, experiments continued to be made to enlist the 
help of the people by direct election, but the elections were a faice 
and gave opportunity for the grossest abuses The result was to dis- 
credit completely the elective system for years to come and to put a 
stop to the efforts of the government to make the public partners in 
the management of the town 

A fresh attempt to grapple with the sanitation of the presidency 
towns was made in 1856 when Act XIV (for the conservancy and 
improvement of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay) and 
Act XXV (for the better assessment and collection of rates) were 
passed The proceedings of the council show that the various points 
in the bills were fully debated, the members always referiing to the 
English statutes for guidance, but also again and again deferring to 
such Indian opinion as was expressed Some change had to be made, 
as It was admitted on all hands that the existing system had failed 
and that the election of the commissioners could not be entrusted to 
a direct vote Thus Sir James Colville did not suppose th^re was any 
town in the world of equal size and opulence in such a disgraceful 
state of darkness as Calcutta,^ while Mr Peacock emphasised the 
importance of drinking water and drainage compared with lighting.* 

* Proceedings, India Lcgis Council, G December, 1856. 

* Idem, 13 December, 1856 
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Special acts were passed for the appointment of three commissioners 
in each town and the difference m development of each begins to 
appear. In the Calcutta act^ were special provisions for gas-lighting 
and for the construction of sewers In Bombay^ power was given to 
levy town-dues, a profitable source of income, while the town was 
made to pay part of the cost of the police force and to set aside money 
to repay the government thecost ofconstructingthe Veharwaterworks. 
For the first time an attempt was made to deal with the conservancy 
of the large towns on the lines that had proved successful in England, 
but with this fundamental difference that the scheme was not a 
natural growth as in England, but an importation, which could be 
worked only by the help of officials appointed by the government 

However, many defects soon became evident For example, 
responsibility was divided among the three commissioners; residents 
were not associated in any way with the administration , there was no 
power to raise the necessary funds, while proper audit control was 
completely lacking The towns remained filthy, and the complicated 
conservancy system of Act XIV existed only on paper Each province, 
now armed with legislative poweis, sought its own solution of the 
problem 

In Calcutta the justices were again® vested with the general control 
of municipal expenditure while executive power was concentrated m 
the hands of their chairman appointed by the government, his position 
being further strengthened by his being commissioner of police 
Piovided with funds by the raising of the house- and water-rates. Sir 
Stewart Hogg seized the oppoi tunity of taking up on a proper scale the 
combined system of drainage and water supply, which made possible 
the vast strides in sanitation apparent at this time But the hundred 
and twenty justices formed a clumsy body to supervise a strong and 
active commissioner, and there were many wrangles between the two 
parties Still the improvements effected] made them averse to any 
constitutional change till ten years later 

Although Bombay had larger available funds than Calcutta, the 
three commissioners had been unable to work together and financial 
chaos had been the result Theie was no check on accounts, no con- 
tracts for works, while three and a half lakhs were unaccounted for by 
one officer The condition of the sanitation of the town was dreadful 
and the death-rate was rising rapidly By the act^ of 1865 the justices 
were constituted a body corporate, with contiol over the budget, but 
all executive power was concentrated in the hands of a highly paid 
government official In view of the financial scandals of the late 
r^gime,*a sfpecial controller of accounts was appointed, who was to be 
independent of the chairman and whose signature was necessary for 
any expenditure With the appointment of Mr Aithur Crawford as 

' XXVIII of »B<56 » XXV of i8r,8 

® VI of 1863 (Bengal Council) * Bombay Municipal Act of 1865 
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municipal commissionei and Dr Hewlett as health officer, the work 
of sanitation was pushed on vigoiously, and the whole administration 
tightened up 

Madras at first did not alter its constitution, as thejustices had been 
found to take little interest in municipal work, and tlicy could not 
affoid to appoint a highly paid official as in Bombay Even with 
fresh taxation they could only maintain the existing sei vices and no 
drainage scheme could be attempted Latei on, however, legislation^ 
was passed to associate the people with the administration by dividing 
the town into eight waids, with foui councillors appointed by the 
government foi each Executive powei was concentrated in the 
hands of the president and fiesh souiccs of income were found in 
liquoi -licence fees and tolls on goods enteimg the port 

In the decade 1865-74 gieat impiov'ements weie made m Calcutta 
and Bomba), thanks to the funds available and the vigoious per- 
sonalities of the executive heads, but manv flaws cxistid m the con- 
stitutions of the towns Impiovements were effected m the legislation 
of the next decade, when financial contiol over the executive was 
strengthened and the modem s)stcm of election of rcpi csentatives 
directly by latepaveis came at last to stav In each of the towns half 
the councillors wete elected, but the executive remained in the hands 
of an official nominated b) the government Contiol ovet this official 
was financial, steps being taken to introduce some soit of continuous 
audit or supei vision eithci bv paid auclitois 01 by leprcsentativcs of 
the corporation 

A start was made in Bomba v, whcie there had been great popular 
agitation against the commissionei on account of liis enforcement of 
taxation and of pushing on the works necessary foi conservancy 
without having the full support of the justices The conti oiler of 
expenditure appointed undei the act of 1865 did not control,® as he 
had in practice become a subordinate of the commissioner, while the 
justices, five hundred in number, weie much too numerous to con- 
stitute any detailed check of finance After much controversy the 
corporation was reduced to sixty-four mcmbeis, sixteen nominated 
by the government, sixteen elected bv the resident justices, and thirty- 
two elected directly by the ratepayers The executive power was 
concentrated in the hands of the commissioner, but provision was 
made for the weekly audit of the accounts by the town council, a 
standing committee of the corporation, and for a monthly audit 
by paid auditors ® This constitution stood the test of experience and 
remained in force with some additions and improvements till the end 
of the period under review Bombay was thus the first to*jolve satis- 
factorily the problem of successful local self-government, not on a 

■ Act IX of 1867 (Madras f’ounril) 

* ProcMciings, Ik>mbay I cjjjih Counril, ^7 March, 187^ 

* Bombay Municipal Art of 1872 
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model of the English system, but m a manner evolved by and for itself 
— a strong executive officer controlled rigidly in financial matters 
by a committee answerable to the corporation, half of whom were 
directly elected by the ratepayers ^ 

In the meantime various acts had enlarged the powers of the 
Calcutta corporation, mainly in connection with the provision of a 
proper supply of filtered water The bringing-in of a consolidating 
act* was the opportunity to revise the clumsy constitution of one 
hundred and twenty justices vis-d-vts a strong commissioner, neither 
side possessing clearly defined powers Direct election by ratepayers 
was introduced, two-thnds of the seventy-two members of the corpora- 
tion being thus appointed Salutary provisions for the payment of 
interest on municipal debt and for the formation of a reserve fund 
were made and special attention was paid to drainage, water supply, 
and conseivancy Waterworks and sewers were constructed on a large 
scale Refuse and sweepings were taken outside the town, and the 
piacticc of throwing corpses into the river was at last stopped In 
1882 a large poition of the suburban area was added to the town, as 
only thus could efficient water supply and drainage be given to those 
places which had become incieasingly liable to disease and were a 
perpetual menace to the health of Calcutta The opportunity was 
taken to reconstitute the “town council”, a body formed m imitation 
of the Bombay body of that name, to increase to fifty the number of 
commissioners elected by the ratepayers, and to make obligatory the 
expcndituic of two lakhs on drainage-works and the impiov'ement of 
congested areas The government 1 emitted the annual chaigeof almost 
three lakhs for the police, and this money was applied to the improve- 
ment of the new area No mo\ e howev'er had been made to strengthen 
the executive, and cxpeiicnce was soon to show the necessity for 
reform in this direction Sanitary conditions became so menacing 
that the goveinmcnt had to intervene, and in 1899 it passed a new 
act which put definite limits to the inteiference with the executive 
by the coi poration and large committees Although the executive was 
supposed to be centred in the chairman, it was subject to the limita- 
tions put upon It by resolutions, not only of the coi poration as a whole, 
but also of the committees dealing with subjects like water supply, 
town improvement, roads, buildings, conservancy, etc The corpora- 
tion and these committees, being large bodies unsuitcd to deal with 
details of administration, good government was an impossibility, as 
the members would insist on discussing every little point of the work, 
so that prompt action could seldom be taken 
Under tlic new act* only half the commissioners were elected by 
the ratepayers, the remainder being appointed, four each by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Calcutta Trades’ Association, 

* for a full description see Masani, Fwlutwn of Ijocal S^lf-Government tn Bombay 

* IV of 1876 (Bengal Council) * III of 1899 (Bengal Council) 
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two by the port commissioners and fifteen by the local government. 
The powers of the coiporation were confined to the fixing of the rates 
of taxation and to the peiformancc of general functions — laying down 
pohev, etc , subjects which can be efficiently pei formed by a large 
body The executive was vested in the chairman, while between him 
and the corporation was intei posed a general committee consisting 
of the chairman and twelve commissioners, four elected by the ward 
commissioners, four by the other commissioners, and four appointed 
by the local government This committee was empowered to decide 
matters too detailed for the decision of the corporation but too im- 
portant to be left simply to the decision of the chairman The recon- 
stituted corporation directed its efforts to the punctual collection of 
rates, the completion of the drainage system, and the improvement 
of the water supply Expeiience showed that there was plentv of 
diiving power in the coiporation and that the revised constitution 
had fulfilled its object of pi eventing action being sti angled by debate. 
Great strides were made in the health and improvement of the town, 
but It was not popular government, and little mteiest was taken in 
the elections 

Madias still suffered from lack of funds, the taxation per head being 
in the ’seventies about a fifth of that in the other presidency towns 
There was no adequate w'atcr supplv, no propci system of drainage, 
and no funds to provide the one or the other Indian members of 
the legislative council protested against the need of drains and declared 
that the population could bear no more taxation The state of the 
town with Its rising death-rate finallv convinced them that some- 
thing had to be done In 1878 the clcctiv'e svstem was intioduccd, 
sixteen out of the thirty-two members being elected bv^ the ratepayers, 
but the president and the two vice-presidents were salaiied officials 
appointed by the government ^ The corporation had pow'er to deal 
with the budget and the raising of loans, but the detailed scrutinv of 
accounts was left to two official auditors who maintained a continuous 
audit Fresh taxes were imposed to carry through the much-needed 
work of drainage and water supply as far as funds would allow, but 
neither could be made really satisfactory or complete A fuither 
extension of the elective system was made in 1884* when twentv-four 
members were elected by the ratepayers, and the long struggle over 
the water supply and drainage still continued Like Calcutta, the 
city of Madras lies in a plain far from hills, so that drainage presents 
a problem of peculiar difficulty, while large capital was required to 
bring good water from such a distance As Madras had not developed 
into a great commercial centre, like Bombay or Calcutta.', there w.ts 
always a shortage of funds and continual efforts to find new sources 
of taxation In 1 904 a new municipal act* was passed on the lines that 

^ Art V of 1878 (Madras Counn!) * Act I of 1884 (Madra.s Council) 

• Act III of 1904 (Madras Council) 
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had proved successful in Calcutta. The number of commissioners 
elected by the ratepayers was reduced, while special representation 
was given to the commercial interests in the town. The separate 
functions of the corporation, standing committee, and the chairman, 
were clearly defined, while the provisions for continuous audit were 
maintained. Armed with this new constitution and large grants from 
the government, Madras at last tackled its problems of water supply 
and drainage on a comprehensive scale and started to deal with its 
congested areas. 

In the end all three towns, although by devious routes, found 
ultimately the same solution foi municipal administration, namely a 
limited electorate, elaborate provisions for audit, a large corporation 
with full control ovei finance, and a strong executive centred m a 
government official, who was left much freedom of action within 
well-defined limits It was not local self-government as known in 
England, or indeed in Europe, but a curious hybiid that solved the 
elementary pi oblems of water supply, drainage and conservancy, and 
was later able to give these towns most of tlic amenities of modern 
cities. The control of the govci nment was mainl> through the person of 
the official who was in charge of the executive Apart from this it was 
limited to making comments on the annual and audit icports. If a 
coi poiation failed to cairyout ceitain statutory duties, the government 
had the power to step in and have them done, but thei e was no powei 
of control over these bodies like that vested in England in the person 
of an auditoi armed with the powci ofsurchaige In its place are most 
claboiate systems of audit and supervision but nothing of the simple 
dncct discipline of cnfoicing icsponsibility for public money by 
touching the pockets of those who eithei misuse it or neglect to realise 
It on behalf of the public. 

District Towns 

In Moghul times municipal administiation, whcie it existed, was in 
the hands of the kotwal or town-govci nor, who also combined the 
tlutics of magisti ate and police officci An autociat, who could do as 
he pleased so long »is the imperial government remained stable and 
received the necessary icvenucs, the kotwal maintained a few simple 
municipal services for the benefit of tiadeis, as his income depended 
on the flow of tiadc into the town ^ When the Biitish took over the 
administration of the countiy, it was only natuial that the officials 
and the people should sit down together to decide how funds could be 
raised to pay a conseivancy staff 01 a night-watch, who should be 
1 csponsible for the supervision and payment of the staff, etc Leading 
mcrcliants, houscholdcis and landloids in conceit decided how the 
money should be raised, whethei by housc-iates, town-duties, tolls 

‘ Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, chap u 
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or otherwise They drew up an assessment list and appointed a man 
to collect the money. Such a body, with the magistrate at its head, 
was so powerful that nobody thought of opposing the demands ol the 
tax collector so long as these were reasonable — a committee of the 
above description would not impose oppressive taxes — while all had 
the satisfaction of a conservancy staff to clean up the town and of 
hearing the night-watchman on Ins rounds in the daik. In some such 
way municipal committees, without any legal sancuon and without 
any rules, started in the old commeicial centres and political capitals 
of India. Similar methods weie employed for the larger villages, 
which, when they contained administiative headquarters, soon began 
to e.\hibit features characteiistic of the town rather than of the 
village Such action has been known even in recent years and was 
easy to take, as it suited the people who were leady for concerted 
action but had a diead of putting themsehes definitely under a new 
law This piocess can be illustiated fiom various parts of India. 

In the Panjab, befoie the days of Biitish adnumstration, there had 
been le\ied a tax — a handful — on all goods coming into the town 
After annexation the British officials continued this levy in many 
places, dev'oting the proceeds to the maintenance of a police force and 
then to improv'ements in the town. For the supei vision of the latter 
municipal committees, the members of which wci e often chosen by 
the diffeient communities, were called together and assisted the 
officials in this work ^ The Panjab was a province of many towns, 
which varied from large commeicial and political capitals like Delhi, 
Lahore, .Amritsar, Peshawar and Multan, to big agiicultural villages. 
Municipal life grew' naturally, suiting itself to the diversity of local 
condiUons, depending for guidance on the local oflicials In the 
Administration Rtpoit of 1855-O it was noted that drainage existed 
in all cities and elaborate projects had been foimcd foi Lahoic, 
Amritsai and Ambala, the cost ot which would be “chiefly dcfiayed 
in the most spnitcd manner by the citi/ens” Although a few places 
availed themselves of the genet al municipal act (XXVI of 1850), the 
great majority were witliout legislation till Act XV of 1867 was passed 
This was a brief measure enacted as an experiment foi five ycais, 
reserving wide poweis to the lieu tcnant-govei nor and leaving to the 
local committees the choice of their own form of taxation Expendi- 
ture fiom the municipal fund was to be applied fiist to the main- 
tenance of a police force and then to the making and repair of roads, 
drains and tanks, and to the prov'ision of lighting, poor-houses, 
market-places and education. 

In Bombay Presidency, on the other hand, great use Was made of 
Act XXVI, so that by 1856 it was in foiec in 336 “towns” To bring 
It into force the local people had to petition the government for its 
introduction, and the government, after giving tfie necessary sane tion, 

^ Proceedings, India Legis Council, 14 December, 
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appointed the local magistrate and others to form a local comrmttee, 
which had power to propose taxes and carry out improvements in the 
town. Apparently in this province the district officers had little 
difficulty m finding half a dozen people 111 a town to forward a petition 
on which action was taken to bring the act into foice ^ This act was 
naturally vague in its provisions and so the greatest diversity of 
customs and rules grew up under its nominal control A peculiarly 
fiuitful field was found in the large villages of the Satara district, 
where in pie-Bntish days there had existed institutions of a municipal 
type By 1856 as many as 292 municipalities had been established in 
tins distiict® but most of them existed only loi a year 01 two Bombay 
Presidency remained content with this act foi some years, but legis- 
lated so that dispcnsai les and schools might be paid out of municipal 
lunds, and latci threw on them a proportion of the police charges 
The application ol municipal government to many of these “towns” 
was fa«cical, one mentioned in council when Act VI of 1873 was being 
considered luuing an annual income of onl) Rs 88, most of winch 
was used to pay an orderly ® By the act of 1873 Bombay brought its 
legislation into line with that of the rest of India and classified its 
tow’ris with a popuhition of not less than 10,000 .is “cities” and as 
“towns” those ol not less than 2000 It put a large non-official ele- 
ment on the “(ity ” boards and prescribed spec1.1l consery'ancy work 
for these pl.ices The “town” municipalities remained sull in the 
hands of then presidents, the distiict officers, wdiile even for the 
“cities” there were no elected members 

In M.idr as the people stoutly resisted the intioclnction of Act XXVI 
.incl none of the inhabitants could be peisiuidcd to petition the go\ern- 
mentfor its nitrocluc tion .\s elsewhere the necessity aiosc of some sort 
of rnuni( ipal aclrninislt ation and voluntai y associations yverc st.u ted in 
.a few places I hese the gover nment recognised by making gr.uits equ.il 
to the amount r .used b\ pr ivaie subsc 1 iption But the goy cr nment did 
not long remain satisfiecl yvith this system, and p.assccl Act X of 1865 
so that funds could be raised for the iiolicc in the counti> toyvns and 
proyision be m.idc for the construction, lepaniiig and cleansing of 
drains, tin making and lep.ining ot roads, etc The goyernment 
decided hoiv inueh yv.rs to be raised in each toyy n and then contiibuted 
a qu.ir ter ol that ainoiint, p.u lly to help the local people .ind pai tly to 
piec'cnt the loc.rl officers making too cxli.iv.igant demands There 
W.IS .1 strong official element on c.rch board, .ind oven the private 
persons yverc .rll noinirratcd arrd held oflice for one y^eai only By 1869 
the act haj} been introduced into foitv-lour toyy ns, being leceived 
with inchnereiue in most jil.ues, .iiici fieiic opposition yvheic strong 
religious feelings existed In some places, hoyvcyei, “the inteiest of 

^ Prot reding^, Bombay Legis Council, ii August, 1873 

* Uirmnutration Report y 1855-6 

* Proceedings, Bombay Legis Council, 11 August, 1873 
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the native commissioners was aroused and the act carried out with 
great heartiness”.^ 

In the Central Provinces and Oudh, Act XV of 1867, framed for 
the Panjab, was introduced into several towns, the elective system 
being adopted in many places fiom the first. The Jubbalpore 
committee led the way in boldly borrowing money on perfectly 
adequate security to cany out a laige water supply scheme,* while 
in Nagpur great progress had been made without any legislation in 
cleaning up the town, driving streets through the worst aieas, and 
laying the foundations of a good drainage system * Lucknow, a city 
that had been besieged and sacked, was in such a dreadful state that 
a “Conservancy Committee” was formed in 1858, which worked on 
the lines of Act XXVI, raised funds by means of long-established 
octroi, and generally cleaned up the city The position of the com- 
mittee was legalised by Act XVIII of 1864, an act ahead of the times, 
as provision was made in it for the annu.il election of nineteen out of 
twenty-five commissioners Funds weie laised by octroi, but the old 
tradition of imperial taxation lemained as the divisional commissionei 
retained for general pm poses a shaie of the takings, being by law 
compelled to give only one-third to the municipal committee In the 
North-Western Provinces legislation was modelled on that fiamed for 
the Panjab the year before, save that the taxes weie laid down and 
limited by law and that the proportion of official members on the 
boards was smaller 

In Bengal legislation was enacted to enable local officials to deal 
with the insanitary conditions of the towns, which were thought to 
be the reason for the widespread virulent epidemic in 1863 Act III 
of 1864, which governed the larger towns, followed the lines of the 
Calcutta Suburbs Act, with elaborate conservancy clauses For the 
smaller places Act VI of 1868 gave the local magistiatc power to tax 
for police and conservancy, and furnished him with a consultative 
committee which might advise him about assessments and local im- 
provements. In both cases all the non-officials were nominated and 
control rested entirely with the magistrate Taxation was stnctly 
limited, being mainly a house-rate in the former act and in the latter 
a personal tax on the income of the inhabitants. 

In Burma as early as 1853 two funds were started in Rangoon, one 
from the proceeds of the sale of the town and suburban allotments, 
which was spent on the reclamation of swamps, construction of roads, 
etc , and the other, a municipal tax imposed on each site, used to pay 
for the town police, conservancy staff, and regular repairs to roads, 
bridges, etc. In 1858, after consultation with influential local in- 
habitants, the municipal tax was extended to foui teen other towns In 


* Report of the Committee on Local Self-Goiernment in Madras, 1B82, pt 1, chap 1 

* Proceedings, India Legis Council, ii March, 1873 

* Adnunutratwn Report, 1 862-3 
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1 86 1 there was some correspondence with the Government of India 
about the introduction of municipal committees, but the chief com- 
missioner reported that, except in Rangoon, the people desired only to 
be consulted occasionally about the disposal of municipal funds, but 
not to have the actual management in their own hands Finally, 
however, in 1874 the British Burma Municipal Act was passed and 
applied to seven towns Under this act committees were nominated 
for each of these towns, the elective principle not coming into force 
till 1882 In addition to these seven towns there were in that year 
twenty-four other places m which town-funds were raised though not 
under any act, the funds being spent by the district officers with such 
advice as could be obtained from the town elders The people of the 
lesser towns, where funds were raised, objected strenuously to any 
proposals that their towns should be constituted municipalities, as 
they feared that the establishment of a municipality would cause new 
and heavy taxes to be levied and would lead to restrictions on their 
freedom ^ 

The start of municipal institutions was thus of diverse origin and 
of varying procedure Only in Bengal could they be said to be a 
development of that in the presidency towns, where their power of 
taxation and the inteiferenceof thegovernmentwere strictly limited by 
law On the other hand, in the Panjab, Central Prov inces and Bombay 
municipal laws wcic vague, there were no legal limits to taxation, and 
the local government had complete poweis of control Midway 
between these two cases came the towns in Madias, where taxes were 
preset ibed and moderate limits imposed on taxation It is noteworthy 
that municipal life flouiished most in the second gioup, as the form 
of admimstiation by a goveinment official who consulted the leading 
people was a natuial and liberal growth fiom the rule of the kotwal, 
while the system of octioi gave them easily and without oppression 
the funds necessary for the simplest amenities of town life In almost 
all cases the members of the municipal committees weie appointed 
on the iccommcndation of the distiict magistrate, so there was little 
responsible local government, although theie was considerable asso- 
ciation of the local people with the officials m the administration of 
the towns Some slight extension of the system occurred in the 
’seventies, mainly in giving municipal bodies powei to deal more 
effectively with conservanev and water supply Little was done, 
however, to introduce the svstem of elected representativ'es, and, 
where elections were held, thev were not found to give satisfactory 
results. Thj bcttci -class Indian disliked soliciting or being dependent 
on the votes of the crowd and much pi cfcri ed to find his way to the 
committee by goveinment nomination Not that the scats were not 
prized It was most agiecablc to sit with the head of the district to 
discuss what ought to be done in the town, and thcie was keen com- 

' Memoranda submitted to the Statutory Commission, 1930, p 453 (Burma) 
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petition for this honour These gentlemen did excellent and hard 
work in many towns, numcious tributes existing in the administration 
repoits and clscwhcie to the wisdom of then advice in sanitation and 
then usefulness in explaining new measures to then fellow-townsmen 
Much was done to impio\c water supply, to pioniote public hc<ilth 
and to pioside foi etlucation It was not, howevci, local sclf-govcin- 
ment, but, as desciibcd by Loid Hobart, gov'cinor of Madras in 1874, 
govei nment b\ “ an ohgarcln dependent upon a supc 1 lor powei which 
mav contiol its action to almost ans conceivable extent” ^ 

Into such an atmospheic came the lesolution of Loid Ripon’s 
govei nment in Mav, 1882, insisting that govci nment eontiol ovei 
local bodies should be fiom without rather than from witliin It was 
thought that sufficient contiol could be obtained if government 
sanction vveic necc'ssaiv loi In -laws, new taxation, and theiaising of 
loans, and a final pow <’i left in the hands of the gov ei nment to set aside 
resolutions that weie ultra vires 01 even to supeisecle .iltogcthei a local 
bodv that habituallv ncglcc ted its duties 01 abused its pow'cis These 
proposals weie laigclv bon owed fiom the powei s of contiol over local 
bodies in England, but again it mav be noted that the most efficient 
and educative pait of the English contiol was omitted, namely the 
powei of the auditoi to bring home to the individual inembeis of the 
local bodies thiough suichaigc then financial lesponsibility foi the 
propel realisation and disbursement of public money With the contiol 
thus pioposed the gieatest possible extension of the elective system 
was urged, so that the local townspeople might have the oppoitunitv 
of leaimng to govern themselves through tin 11 own icpie'scntativcs, 
even though the elective svstem as tested by a few expciinu'iits hael 
had no wide sue ee-ss It was further urged that munu ipalities shemlei 
be relieved bv the piovineial gove i nments of the heav v police charges, 
as the local bodies had no contiol over the polic e, but that they should 
be given definite duties to pcifoim 111 connection with education, 
sanitation, public health, < tc , matters which should prove of the 
greatest interest to the people themselves 

Under this stimulus acts* weie p.issed for all thcpiovinccs, making 
election compulsory for a large piopoition — fiom one-half to thice- 
quarters — of the municipal commissioners, and giving powei foi the 
appointment of an elected chairm.m This powei was not ntilLsecl to 
anv great extent pAcn when the power to elect the ch.iirman was 
granted, the munic ipal c ommissioners often ehicted an oflicial, usually 
the district officer, to this post This not only indicated the fiiendly 
co-operation already existing between the offic lals .ind the people, 
but also the knowledge that the district offic cr could maintain then 
rights better than any elected non-official. On the whole, great 

* Riportof the C ommittee on f/)cal Self -f toj ernment in Madrai^ p 

* XV of XUl of 1881. X\l\ of imu xvril of i88^,, Hi of 188^ 

Council), IV of 1884 (Madras Ciounnl), II of 1884 (llombay Council) 
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interest was not taken in the elections, only a small proportion of the 
voters exercising their rights, and many of the seats were uncontested 
There were, of course, exceptions in all the provinces, but at the end 
of the nineteenth century it was generally held to be too soon to say 
that Lord Ripon’s policy in introducing self-government had been a 
success In some large towns, thanks to exceptional individual non- 
officials of stjong personality, it had succeeded, but in most places it 
was still necessary for the local officials to help the private chairman 
in administration 

While most of the larger towns in the west and north of India were 
making good progi ess in providing wholesome water, proper di ainage, 
lighting, etc , the need for much simpler administration for the 
small towns and large villages was met bv leaving such places 
outside the ordinary municipal law These were constituted “notified 
areas”, areas in which only a few provisions of the municipal acts 
applied, but whci e, as they developed, other sections could be brought 
into for< e Such plac'^s were administered by nominated committees 
with the local officials at their head 

Except m Madras and Bengal the executive of the towns remained 
largelv official, as the election of non-offieial chairmen came very 
slowlv and was by no means universal by 1918 In the Panjab in 1915 
out of the eighty-three towns that had the piivilege of electing their 
own chairman, only ten chose a non-official,* while in Bombay and 
the United Piovmces the number of non-official chaiimcn was in- 
creased onl\ bv continual elToi ts on the part of the local governments. 
In many cases local fac lions and sectaiian differences made the posi- 
tion of an elected piivate pci son untenable, while m others he had 
neither the time noi the staff to maintain administration at a leason- 
ablc level Latter 1\ sevei .il towns m Bombay and the United Prosnnccs 
have tiled the expciiment of concentrating executive power m the 
hands of an cxpciienced paid officer on the' model that had been 
found to work well m Bombay city 

Octroi or town-duties, the mam souice of municipal revenues in 
Bombay, the Panjab, the United and the Central Provinces, had been 
in existence m some form or othci from a very caily period Megas- 
thenes and Strabo lefcr to them, while the Ain-t-Akban records show 
that they were m foitc m the period of Muhammadan power and 
that the duty of collection was in the hands of the kotwal These town- 
duties had been part of the imperial reienues, but at the beginning 
of the nineteenth centurv began to be utilised foi municipal purposes. 
In the h^nds of energetic officers who wanted to carry out local 
improvements, desired bv the residents in the tovvms, they furnished 
an easy means of finding the necessary funds The East India Com- 
pany, alarmed at the hindiance to trade that was caused by the 
numerous imposts, abolished the tax in Bengal and the North-Western 
^ Panjab Municipal Resolution, iQi5“ib 
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Provinces in 1835, but acquiesced in its revival in the latter province 
and Its use in the Panjab, Bombay and Central Provinces. The tax 
had many obvious advantages as a means of finding money wanted 
for municipal improvements. It was highly pi oductive , it was borne by 
all, yet hardly felt by the townspeople , it grew with the prosperity and 
needs of the town and was paid apparently by others, the traders, who 
could well affoi d the chungt or handful from their goods, 01 the country 
people who had in return the privilege of using the town market; 
above all it was the old customarv tax of India The Government of 
India, which always had its suspicions about this tax, as it was con- 
trary to the English tradition of local taxation and fieedom of trade, 
wrote in 1868: “It is to little purpose that the imperial government 
reduces or abolishes customs duties in the interests of tiade if muni- 
cipalities ai e permitted to levy duties on articles of commerce passing 
through then limits In all paits of India municipal taxation is 
largcl) on the increase and there is a growing tendency to oveilook 
for the sake of small local improvements the leal injury that is being 
inflicted upon impoitant general inteiests” ^ Foi the next fifty yeais 
there was a continual struggle between the government and the muni- 
cipalities, the latter always wanting more and more money for their 
development and finding it with least difficulty by an extension of the 
octroi svstem, while the formei struggled to keep it confined to ai tides 
actually consumed within the towns For the lattei pin pose elaborate 
systems of bonded warehouses and lefunds for goods in tiansit through 
towns weie utilised, but these did little to mitigate the evils of the 
octroi svstem that became more and moic appaicnt as municipal 
administiation improved These were laid bate by the report of the 
mumcipahtv taxation committee of the United Piovinces in 1909, 
who found that the adv antages of the svstem wei c outweighed by the 
disadvantages, namelv, the heavy cost of collection of tlie tax, the 
prevalence of corruption owing to the necessity of employing a large 
and poorlv paid staff, and the delay and loss caused to all traders both 
by the imposition of the tax and the procedure for getting refunds 
They recommended its replacement in the smaller towns by direct 
taxation and at the larger centres by a terminal tax, a system that 
had been found to work well at Cawnpore and to be no hindrance to 
trade The change proved difficult, as there was the most vehement 
opposition to direct taxation Even where this had been in existence 
for some time, it was found that the revision of assessments led to no 
inerease in the rates, as a committee of elected commissioners seldom 
raised the assessments, although with the growth of the town there 
had been a large rise in the value of the properties concerned. 
Gradually, however, octroi was replaced by direct taxation in many 
of the smaller towns and elsewhere by terminal charges The latter 
were collected without difficulty, but tollections of the former were 
‘ Proceedings, Govcrnmrnt of India, 6 November, i860 
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always in arrears, sometimes so great that the taxes themselves 
lapsed. 

In Madras and Bengal more progress had been made in the intro- 
duction of elected non-official chairmen, but, as in other places, they 
lacked an efficient staff In the absence of octroi, they had the addi- 
tional difficulty of being entirely dependent for their funds on the 
assessment and collection of direct taxation, whether in the shape of 
a rate or of a charge for services rendered Seldom did the municipal 
executive dare to use their powers to make full and prompt collections 
of the rates assessed, while the periodical revision of assessments was 
undertaken in a half-hearted manner Often insanitary conditions 
were preferred to a strict administration, with the result that progress 
towards a good water supply and proper drainage was spasmodic 
rather than continuous, depending as it did mainly on donations from 
the local goveinmcnt Elections were keenly contested, not only at 
the polls but also in the courts, one-sixth of the elections in Bengal in 
1915 being the subject of civil suits * But the zeal for the public good 
seemed to grow weakei aftei the acquisition of a seat on the local 
authority In some cases, it is true, the members of municipalities did 
excellent wot k The majority, however, did not lecognise the fact that 
as trustees of the public they were bound to see that public money was 
collected fairly and also spent to the best advantage Government 
control had been reduced to the extent adxocated in 1882, and was 
much less than that cxettiscd in England by the Local Go\ernment 
Boaid o\ei local .uithoiities, but municipal bodies showed few signs 
of that health) exeicise of public spiiit and enteipiise to be found in 
those aftei whose fashion the) had been cicated In 1919 the govern- 
ment of Bengal obseived 

One of th(. most notic cable features of the repoits for the year is the reiterated 
and general complaint of the maciequacy of municipal funds to maintain any high 
standaici of admmistiation, combined with a general disinchnaiion on the part 
of municipal boaids to iais< funds for the pin pose Man> boards have only 
elementary ideas of the dutu's and lesponsibiliiics of municipal administration 
I he incidence of taxation is below R i per head in more than one-fourth of the 
municipalities, and at this figuic it is impossible to expect much in the way of 
ci\ ic amenitic s ^ 

From the above review it will be seen that Biitish administrators 
were moic successful in retaining and developing the indigenous local 
self-goveinmcnt of the villages than in transplanting urban and rural 
oiganisations to their appiopriate habitats in India After many ex- 
periments an efficient svstem was evolved for the presidency towns, 
thanks to flie intimate intei mingling of official and pi hate elements 
in these corpoiations. In the smaller towns and distiicts, however, no 
gieat success was achieved m establishing a local self-government at 
once competent and capable of a healthy natural development 

^ Bengal Municipal Resolution for 1915-16 * Idtfriy 1918-19 
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THE NATIONAL CONGRESS AND EARLY 
POLITICAL LITERATURE 

Political activity in India has been marked by a tardy 
beginning and verv' lapid development For the first thirty or foitv 
years after the decision to base higher education on occidental lathcr 
than on oiiental literature, educated Indians were engaged in ab- 
sorbing the new ideas The first effects of the impact were noticeable 
in the religious field, causing the fbimation and giowth of new se( ts, 
accompanied bv a icvival of oitliodow Higher education was so 
largelv in the hands of niissionaiies tint the eailiest activities were 
directed tow aids examination of faith and consequentl> led to*Vnove- 
ments for social icfoiin In Bengal the Biahmo Samnj founded bv 
Raja Ram Mohan Rov (1772-1833) was a t heist ic sect, the mcmbeis 
of which supported the abolition of sati While it was undci the 
leadership of Debendranath Tagoie a schism occuiicd A voting 
minister of the sect, Keshub Chundra Sen (1838 -81.) was dismissed 
and founded a new socictv', the mam cpiestion in dispute being the 
toleration of Hindu usages and customs which appealed innocent ‘ 
Members of this pressed on radical social icfoims m regaid to mat- 
riagc, female education and tcmpeiance Sir .Surendianath Banetjee 
in his autobiographv* describes the great effect on young minds of 
public speeches on leligious and social topiis bv Keshub Chundia 
Sen, on temperance bv Peaiv Chum Siicai, and on the reman lagc of 
widows bv Pandit Iswar Chuiidcr Vidy-isagar From ethic s and social 
improvement the step to political activity was short Works by the 
English liberals provided inspiration, and the affiiirs of Italy, and 
above all, the career and wiitmgs of Mazzirii, quic kenc d tlie imagina- 
tion of voung Bengalis, already enlivened by religious and ethical 
excitement 

At Calcutta there already existed a British Indian Association, 
chiefly supported by the landed piopnetors to look after their interests 
Sir S N Banerjee, who joined the Indian Civil Service m 1871 and 
was dismissed a ycai later, took up educational work and devoted 
much time to his sluelents outside the class-rooms In his own words 
his arm was “ to kindle in the voung the beginnings of public spii it aiiel 
to inspire them with a patriotic ardour, fiuitful of good tt the m and 
to the motherland”,® and his method was to lecture on Indian unity, 
the study of history, the lives of Maz/ini and Chaitanya,* .ind higher 

* Max Mullrr, Chips from a German workshops n, 63 (iflo') ) 

* A Nation in the Afafing^ pp h • /rfrm, j) 3'i 

* FI I'Guriclcr of the mrxJcrn Vai^hnava sect in Bengal 
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education in English Pursuing his desire to awaken in the middle 
classes a more lively inteiest in public affairs, he helped to found the 
Indian Association in 1876 Within a year an opportunity came for 
extending political agitation in other parts of India The reduction 
of the age limit for entiance to the Indian Civil Service (see chapter 
xx) was regarded as injuiious to Indian candidates and delegates 
were sent first to Northein India, and later to the west and south, to 
arouse interest in a memorial pi aying for the raising of the limit and 
for simultaneous examinations, and to establish branch associations 
Accompanying these legitimate movements was an undercurrent of 
dislike and antagonism which showed itself by scurrilous writings in 
the vernacular pi ess chaiging the Biitish government with injustice 
and tyranny ^ In April, 1878, an act was passed for the better control 
of the vernacular pi css, and this measure and an act to limit the 
possession of aims led to fiti thci activity in criticism of the government 
and 4 iscontcnt witli the oppoi (unities available to Indians of con- 
trolling the diiection of public affans, as well as of obtaining posts in 
the piiblu SCI vice 

A change in (he goveinment in England led to the resignation of 
Lord Lytton, who was succeeded as viccrov bv Loid Ripon in 1880 
His caily .innounccment of projected advances in local self-govern- 
ment (see chaptei xxvin) was welcomed bv the Indian Association, 
and his repeal of the Press Art which had been condemned at the 
time of Its passing bv Mr Gladstone, grcatlv increased his popularity 
Dining his term of ofiice racial conflict was embittered bv a con- 
trover sv over limits to tlic juiisdiction exciciscd bv Indian magistiates 
in cases where a Euiope.in w,rs charged with an offence Loid Ripon’s 
goveinment introduced a bill* to extend this piiisdiction and a strong 
agitation was i.tised bv non-official Europeans, cspcciallv the indigo 
and tea pl.intcis, who resided on estates often 1 emote from the head- 
quarters of police and magistrates and vveic paiticulailv liable to be 
the subject of groundless or exaggerated charges A counter resent- 
ment was stirred up in the minds of the Indian middle classes, who 
felt that a laci.il piivilegc was being pcrjietuatcd, and that a slur was 
cast on Indian magistiates Sir Hcniv Cotton, who at the time was 
an official in Bengal, and who after his retirement joined the Indian 
National Congress, was of opinion that this agitation and the protests 
bv Europeans against the policy of Lord Ripon tended more stiongly 
to unite Indian national opinions than legislation on the lines of the 
original bill w'oiild have done ® 

Another leligioits movement, the followers of which had a strong 
influence on political thought, w'as the Arva Samaj, founded bv' 
Dayanand Saiaswati (182') or 1827-83) •* Unlike the Biahmo Samaj, 

* Sir G< orgr (\iniplHll, Mrvwin of my Indian Career, ii, 31 and Densial Administration 

Retorts, 187^ »), and 1873 (> s Known as th( Ilbcrt bill 

• H J S Cotton, New Induiy p 4 * Max MUllcr, o/> at n, 167 
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which evolved an eclectic faitli, this new society based its creed on the 
Vedas, and claimed that these alone weie the revealed scriptures and 
that they contained mystical refeicnccs to all knowledge, even to the 
disco\eries of modern science Mme Blavatsky, the founder of the 
Theosophical Society, had been affected by Buddhism, and used this 
new doctrine in developing hei cult ^ While the Brahmo Samaj was 
mainly confined to Bengal, and the Arya Samaj to Western and 
Northern India, theosophy attracted individuals in all parts of India, 
and had its established centre near Madras None of these spiritual 
movements had any direct political aims, but they bi ought together 
men who were seeking fiesh interpietation of the old faiths, and who 
naturally passed thence into affaiis of state In 1883 the Bengal group of 
young political woikcis organised a national fund and held their first 
national conference attended bv delegates from the principal towns. 
They were doubtless closeK following affans in Ii eland, where the 
Irish National League had taken the place of the defunct land league 
in the pievious October A >ca! latci a small meeting in Madras, 
chiefly composed of delegates to the annual con\cntion of the Theo- 
sophical Societ\, decided to oiganise committees to gather adherents 
for an Indian national union, and meet again for political discussions * 
In 1885 the national conference met again at Calcutta, with delegates 
from Northern India as well as fiom Bengal, and simultaneously the 
national union held a senes of meetings at Poona which constituted 
the first Indian National Congress, and absoibcd the eailiei institu- 
tion The piomotcis of both these gatheiings m.ide lepicsentatne 
goscinment then main objective, and annouiucd their hopes that 
tiie confcienccs would develop into Indian paihaments A congiess 
resolution asked foi a considciable piopoition of elected membcis in 
the existing councils, for the creation of new councils in the Noith- 
Westem Provinces and Oudh (now the United Provinces) and in the 
Panjab, for the light to discuss the budget and to put inteipcllations 
on all branches of the administration, and foi the foimation of a 
standing committee of the House of Commons to consider protests by 
legislative councils if thev were ovciiulcd by the executive The 
congress also desired to abolish the council of the sccictarv of state, 
to have simultaneous examinations in India and England to admit 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service, the age being laised, and to 
limit military expenditure It deprecated the annexation of Upper 
Burma on the score of c xpense, and suggested that, if annexation tcKik 
place, the whcjle of Burma should be admimstcied separately from 
India, as a crown colony 

The meeting stimulated further political activity and oiganisation, 
and was repeated annually An .ittempt was made to give it a repre- 
sentative character, but for scjme years the deleg.ifes could be chosen 

^ Encyd Urit 1 1 ih fd xxvi, 78^) 

* Annie Bezant, How !ndta wrought for frtedom^ p i 
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by any association of any kind or indeed at any public meeting con- 
vened by anybody. A few Europeans became members, but their 
example has not had many followers. Muslims joined only in small 
numbers, and their sympathy as a community with the congress was 
weakened by a lecture delivered at Lucknow by the late Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad in December, 1887, while the congress was meeting in 
Madras * Sir Sayyid, after a long career m the judicial service of the 
United Provinces, had devoted himself to promoting the study of 
English by Muslims, and had been a nominated member of the 
imperial legislative council He was entiiely free from religious pre- 
judice, and had indeed exerted himself to reduce it, but he main- 
tained that, in the conditions then existing in India, compliance with 
the demands made by the congi ess would injure the state Competitive 
examinations, though suitable in English conditions, would in India 
lead to the selection of officials whose oiigin would make them in- 
acccp^ablc to the stiongly conservative Indian with his pride in 
ancestiy Diversity of lace and tradition cieated another problem, 
and domination by the Bengalis, who were likely to gam most of the 
posts, would not be submitted to by Muslims and Rajputs with their 
more waihkc tiaditions The second congi css in 1886 had elaborated 
the previous scheme foi icpicscntation in legislative councils, asking 
that not less than half the membcis should be elected, and not more 
than a quaitei nominated non-officials bn Saw id pointed out that 
m any 01 dinaiy system the Muslims vsould be m a minority, and, even 
if special representation wcie given to them, then backwaidness m 
education and then compaiative poveitv would place them at a 
disacivantage He asseitcd the loyalty of the Indian people and the 
compaiative insignifu ance of those who wished foi political power, 
and he questioned the authoiity of the congi css to ciiticise military 
cxpcnditmc In a latci addiess he shicwdly doubted the willingness 
of Indians to tax themselves even if they had the power Although 
the third congress elected a Muslim gentleman fiom Bombay as 
president, Sii Savvid’s advice was followed by' most Muslims foi 
twenty ycais, and was not appicciably affected by a lesolution of the 
fouith congi ess that lesolutions should not be intioduced foi dis- 
cussion if one community stiongly objected, or be passed if such 
objection became apparent dm mg discussion 

A change in vueioys, Loid Duffcim having succeeded Loid Ripon 
at the enci of 1884, meant no lev'ersal of the general policy of meeting 
reasonable demands with a hbci ahty confined only by rcsti ictions which 
those best fitted to judge held necessaiy' m the view of all interests 
Lord Duftcim had pi cv ions cxpeiicnce in the near E.ist of the ways 
of Eastci n autoci acy, and m Canada of the position of a constitutional 
govcrnoi -gciici al in a dominion feeling its way to icsponsible govern- 
ment His natural inclination to liberal mcasuies was tempered by 
^ Sir Sayyid Ahmad, On the present state of Indian politics^ Allahabad, 1888, p i.* 
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the dangers of academic idealism impressed on him as an Irish land- 
lord, who had managed his own estates. Only a year before he went 
to India he had drawn up a scheme^ for associating the people more 
closely with the government in Egypt, which was m force for twenty 
years,* and has been copied by several constitution makers for India. 

After two years’ study of Indian conditions he recorded a minute 
(1886) which exhibits his insight into the real desires of the forward 
party, and his sagacity regarding the method for meeting them He 
desired to make a cai eful examination of the demands, 

to give quickly and with a good grace whatever it may be possible or desirable 
to accoid, to announce that the concej>sion:> mubi be aettpitd as a linal settlement 
of the Indian system foi the next ttn 01 iiiucii yeais, and to ioibid mass intttings 
and incendiary speechifying * 

Soon after his ai rival he had felt the desii .ibility of lefoim in the 
legislative councils, and he now advocated changes which would giv'e 
the viceiov the advantage ofieI>ing more laigclv upon the expciience 
and counsels of Indian coadjutois, while the possibihtv of their having 
a paity behind them would relieve the Govcinment of India fiom its 
existing isolation 

Another period of two yeais passed before definite pioposals weie 
sent home (November, 1888), in a dispatch accompanied b> a minute 
of Lord Dufferin He had dcsciibed in 1886 the risks to be incuired 
bvintroducing a leprcsentative element into the Governmcntol India, 
but was prepared to libeialise at all events the provincial legislative 
councils, one ofwhich, in the North-Western Pi ovinccs and Oudh, w<ts 
created in that year Suppoited by a committee ol his executive 
council Lord Duffciin desciibed his scheme as 

a plan for the cnldig<m(nt oi our provincial couru ils, ioi the enhancerrunt of 
their status, the inultiplu ation oi then functions, tin paitial intrcxJuc tion into 
them of the elective principle, and the libc lahsation of their general character 
as political institutions * 

At the same time he depiecatcd the mfeicnee that the Gov'crnmentof 
India were contemplating, in the piovinces, an approach to English 
parliamentary government and an English constitutional system The 
Indian executive was diicctly responsible to the soveieign and to the 
British parliament and must remain so while Gieat Biitam continued 
to be the paramount ailministiativc powei m India Dcseiibing the 
British system of responsible government, he pointed out that it 
could not be intioductd into an Indian piovince bitause the 
governor, if a vote was cairicd against him in his legislatiVc (ouncil, 
could not “call upon the dissentients to take the plate of liLs own 


‘ Sir A Lyall, Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and iva, p 43 

* Idem, p 48 • Idem, p 151 

* Montagu-Chelnuford Report, paras 67-8 
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official advisers, who are nominated by the queen-empress on the 
advice of the secretary of state”. In proposing to liberalise the 
government, therefore, he insisted on the necessity of leaving “in 
the hands ol each provincial government the ultimate decision upon 
all important questions and the paramount control of its own policy”, 
by arranging that nominated members ot legislative councils should 
outnumber the elected members, and that tlie governor could over- 
rule his council when he felt it necessary to do so He foresaw that 
even with these limited powers the elected members would be able to 
influence the policy ol the government, and he felt that their presence 
in the council would be beneficial by enlarging the field of public 
discussion, while they would consider tliemselves “lesponsible to 
enlightened and inci easing sections of their own countrymen”. 

The Conservative government in England declined to agree to any 
system of election on thcgiound that “it would be unwise to introduce 
a fundamental change of this description without much more evidence 
in its favoui than was forthcoming”.^ Loid Lansdownc, who had 
now succeeded Lord Dufleiin, suppoited his recommendation, and 
asked that at least the Govcinmcntof India might be empowered to 
make rules foi the appointment of additional members by nomination 
or otheiwise, to include election where conditions justified its use. 
A bill was picpaicd in 18B9, but not intioduced till February, 1890 
(House of Loids) Fiom the papeis which weie simultaneously 
piescntcd'* all lefcrcncc to a svstem of election was completely 
excluded, and the only poitions of Lord Dufl'eiin’s minute, a state 
paper of the highest value, which appealed in them were liis lecom- 
niendations that the annual budget should be piescnted and dis- 
cussed,** and that non-official membeis should be allowed to ask 
questions Loid Cioss accepted these and was also prepared to in- 
ci ease tonsidci ably the number of nominated membeis in the councils, 
and the bill pioviclcd foi all these matteis * While the pioposals met 
with no opposiUon in the House of Loids, the govcrnmcntWiisstiongly 
picsscd to allow some method of election, and to publish in full the 
dispatches and minutes Lord Ri|X)n asset ted that Loid Dufleim’s 
minute had been suncptitiously punted in India, and it was known 
that he fasouied election Loid Northbrook spoke eloquently in 
lavotit ol It, while at the same time depiccatnig any approach to the 
British system “India is a long way horn hating what is called a 
responsible govcinnieiit, namely an administi ation composed of men 
who possess a majoiity in the t cprescntative tissetnbly” ^ He was not 

opposed to a body like the congiess, though he admitted that certain 

• 

' Mont igu-C hclinslorti Repol t, para 69 * Cd 59500! 1890 

* Lord Mayo h \d proj>Oi»cd this !oi provintial councils (went) years earlier, but without 
success, vule Mr Curzon, Hansard, 28 M«irch, 1892, p Oo 

* Anotht r cl.uisc was added to jji\e provincial councils powers of modifying laws passed 

by the impirial council aflci i8bi bcc Lord Hcrscheli in Hans»ird, March, 1890, 
p 009 ^ Hansard, b March, 1890, p 63 
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members were circulating papers which might be dangeious, and he 
deprecated the scheme of election which it had advocated. All those 
who supported him weie agreed that details must be worked out in 
India owing to the complexity and variety of Indian conditions, and 
there was a disposition to avoid motions on the budget as leading to 
irresponsible discussion. Lord Salisbury laid stress on the deep re- 
sponsibility on any government that introduced the elective principle 
as an effective agent in the government of India. He was careful to 
make no rash prophecy about the future and said : “ It may be — I do 
not desire to question it — that it is to be the ultimate destiny of India 
But he pointed out that the idea was foreign to the East and its 
adoption had so far produced no tangible results in Tuikey or Egypt. 
Representative government appeared to him admirable only when all 
those who were represented desired much the same thing and had 
interests which were tolerably analogous Echoing perhaps the 
addresses of Sir Sa>>id Ahmad, he laid stress on the radical and acrid 
differences between Hindu and Muhammadan, and he poured ridi- 
cule on the idea that a consUtucnc) for i eprcscnting \ ii ilc communities 
like Panjabis and Rajputs or e\cn the ryots could be found in a body 
elected lot making streets and diains He held that the chief need 
was for a fullei lepiesentation of all intciesis 

Though the bill quickly passed through the House of Lotds, it was 
never taken up in the Commons Irish affairs, while they had been an 
incentive to the Indian politicians and their suppoiteis in England, 
proved a deterrent to the government Mr Bradlaugh had already 
introduced one Home Rule bill for India, at the request of the Indian 
National Congress of 1889 It provided an elaborate scheme of 
electoral colleges, with proportional representation, and a large 
number of elected members After the withdrawal (5 August, 1890) 
of the government measure, he produced a more modest bill, leaving 
details to be settled by rules Mr Balfour’s Land Purchase Bill lor 
Ireland was occupying public time, and, though the Indian Councils 
bill was revived early m 1891, the certainty of great pressure to make 
It more liberal deterred the government, and it was again dropped 
after several postponements, causing great disappointment in India. 
The president of the tongiess meeting of that year explained the 
dropping of the bill as due to the death of Mr Bradlaugh. 

With the break-up of the Parncllitc party and the death of its leader, 
preoccupation with the affairs of Ireland was less intense, and a fresh 
bill passed the House of Lords in February, 1892, with little comment, 
as It contained a clause wide enough to permit some degree of an 
elective principle, though not prescribing it Lord Northbi 00k indeed 
said that he preferred to describe his object as “representation” 
rather than “election”, which Lord Kimberley had advocated. 
Commenting on this Lord Salisbury agreed with the former * 

* Hansard, 6 March, 1890, p 98 • Idem, 15 February, 189^, p 117 
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Speaking with less derision of the local bodies, he said that the govern- 
ment wished to popularise them and to bring them into harmony with 
the dominant sentiment of the Indian people, and added . 

But we must be careful lest, by the application of occidental machinery, we bring 
into power not the strong, natural, vigorous, elfectivc elements of Indian society, 
but the more artificial and weakly elements, which wc ourselves have made and 
have brought into prominence It would be a great evil if, in any system of 
government which we gradually develop, the really strong portions of Indian 
society did not obtain that share in the government to which their natural position 
among their own people traditionally entitles them 

By a strange coincidence it fell to Mr G N Gurzon to conduct this 
bill through the House of Commons, as under-secretary of state, and 
a quarter of a century later to draw up the final draft of a pronounce- 
ment which led to the tentative intioduction of responsible govern- 
ment in Indian provinces Like other spokesmen of the government, 
he described the bill as in no sense creating a parliamentary system ^ 
No objecUon was raised to the proposals for discussion of the budget, 
and the right to put questions The chief controversy was on the 
rnattei of election, and an amendment was moved by Mi Schwann to 
detlaie that no system would be satisfactory which did not embody 
this ® In committee he elaborated details which would have had the 
effect of fixing the number of elected members at between one-third 
and a half of the total membeiship, with election by ballot and not 
less than 2 pci cent of the population enfranchised ® Though the 
government was not prepared to bind itself to such a definite scheme. 
It was clearly understood that the rules to be framed would recognise 
the piinciplc of election Sn R Temple, who had had a wide official 
expeiience in India and had been goternoi of Bombay, suggested 
that the sixteen additional membcis of the viceioy’s couneil should 
be chosen by the towns in which an clectisc system was in force for 
municipal pin poses,'* and Mi Cuizon indicated as bodies which 
would be suitable as constituencies the Biitisli Indian Association 
(whith Loid Ripon had aheadv used to suggest additional members 
for the diseussion on the Bengal Tenancy Act), the chambers of com- 
merce, the corporations ofgieat cities, univcisities and \aiious great 
religious assotiations Mi Gladstone was satisfied that it was intended 
to have selection after election and depiccated a dnision on 
Mr Schwann’s pioposal to pi escribe this in the bill, as it was not the 
business ofpailiamcnt to clcxisc machinery foi the pin poses of Indian 
government, though it was light to give those who icpiesented Her 
Majesty in India ample information as to what pailiament believed 
to be the sotmd pimtiplcs of govcinment ® The piematuie claims of 
the congress to be at cepted as repiesentatue weic ciiticised by 
Mi Cut /on m pictmesquc and illuminating fashion 

‘ Hansard, 28 March, 1892, p 57 * Idem^ 28 March, 1892, p 68 

• Idem^ pp 1301 sqq * Ideniy p 98 ^ Idnuy p 80 
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You can as little judge of the feelings and inspiration of the people of India 
from the plans and proposals of the congress party as you can judge oi the physical 
configuration of a country which is wrapped in the mists of early morning, but 
a few of whose topmost peaks have been touched by the rising sun 

Sir Richard Temple, with a moie intimate knowledge of individual 
members, gave a warning against entrusting more political powers to 
them until they showed “greater model ation, greater sobriety of 
thought, greater robustness of intelligence, greater self-control — all 
which qualities build up the national chaiactcr . 

The bill having been passed without amendment (26 May, 1892), 
the Go\ernment of India weie informed that parliament intended 
that: 

where corporations have been established with definite powers, upon a recognised 
administrative basis, or where associations have been formed upon a substantial 
community of legitimate interests, professional, commercial or territorial, the 
governor-general and the local governors might find convenience and advantage 
m consulting from time to time such bodies, and 111 entertaining at their discretion 
an expression of their views and recommindations with regard to the selection 
of members m whose qualihcations they might be disposed to confide ^ 


The possible number of additional members was increased under 
the act fiom twelve to sixteen in the imperial council, >viis more than 
doubled in Bombay and Madi as, and was raised by 70 pei cent in 
Bengal and the North-Western Pros inces and Oudh By the regula- 
tions It was provided that some of these should be nominated aftei 
rccommcndauon by certain bodies ® Of the ten non-oflicial membeis of 
the imperial council, four were to be chosen by the non-ofiicial addi- 
tional members of the councils in Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and one by the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce, the remaining seats being reset ved foi the appointment 
of experts on special subjects of legislation and the proper repiesenta- 
tion by nomination of different classes of the community. For the 
provincial councils the method of selection varied according to local 
condiuons. Each of the three presidency cities (Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta) nominated a member, and there were representatives of 
the trading associations and senates of universities. Repiescntatives 
of the distnct boards and smaller municipal boards met in an electoi al 
college to select other nominees The scale of repiescntatives of 
municipal boards was based on the income of the municipality in 
Bengal and on the population in Bombay, while in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh each municipal board sent only one representa- 
tive to the electoral college. Thus 111 Bengal the influence,of the towns 
outweighed that of the countryside. In Bombay the bigger land- 
owners also had a right of nomination. 


* Montagu-Chelimford Report, para. 60 

• CJd 86 of 1894 
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Although the act was criticised by the congress of 1892 for not 
containing an explicit recognition of the right to elect, the regulations 
made under it had the practical effect of instituting an elective 
system, and the other changes it made indicated that the councils 
were no longer to remain, as they had been under the act of 1861, 
bodies which met only when legislative business was on hand. In the 
thirty years which had elapsed since they were constituted it had been 
possible only on sixteen occasions to discuss financial matters, while 
now the budget was to be presented annually whether taxation was 
being altered or not And the right to put questions was a definite 
enlargement of the powers of members. 
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THE RISE OF AN EXTREMIST PARTY 

On 5 August, 1832, Mountstuart Elphinstone predicted to a select 
committee of the House of Commons that if the Indian press were 
free we should, as time went on, find ourselves in such a predicament 
as no state had ever yet expeiienced 

“In other countries”, he said, “the use of the press has extended along with 
the improvement of the country and the intelligence of the people, but in India 
we shall have to contend at once with the more lefimd theories ot Lurope and 
with the prejudices and fanaticism of \sia, both icndeied doubly formidable by 
the imperfect education of those to whom cveiy appeal will be addressed ” 

Similar \iews had been expiessed by Munio and Malcolm ^ A hee 
press, Munro thought, would inexitably geneiate “insuirectien and 
anarch) ” But such warnings were disregarded by Charles Metcalfe 
in 1 835, when, as acting go\ernoi -general, he lemoved all press lesti lo- 
tions on the ground that whatevei the consequences might be, this step 
was requisite for the spread in India of Western knowledge and civi- 
lisation Twent)-one)eais later, after the hcenceenjo>ed byindigciious 
newspapers had libeially contributed to the causes of the Mutiny,* 
Lord Canning imposed tempoiary lestnctions, which remained in 
operation for a year In 1878 Loid Lytton’s goveinmeiit, holding that 
the seditious tone of the vernacular newspapers compelled some cui- 
tailment of the “exceptional tolerance” accoided to joui nahsts, and 
that freedom of the press was rather a piivilcgc to be worthily earned 
and rationally enjoyed than “a fetish to be woishipped”, passed a 
Vernacular Press Act which was scv'crcly criticised in England and 
repealed by his successor in 1882. In 1883, when the Ilbcrt bill 
controversy was raging in Bengal,Sii Alfred Lyall, lieutenant-governor 
of the North-Western Piovinces, observed that the tone of the native 
press in that province was daily gi owing more vicious and insulting 
and might end by “leavening the mass” to a greater degree than was 
fancied He was constantly speculating as to how far it could possibly 
“be despised as impotent and absurd”.* 

It IS clear that from early days the congress included two paitics of 
Hindus There were the Western-educated followers of Gladstonian 
liberalism,* loyal to British rule but anxious to pi ess on politically, 
who drew much inspiration from English literature and history and 
gathered strength from their power to appeal to Englisludemocratic 
sympathies There were also reactionary and irreconcilable Hindus, 

* Malcolm, Pohtual History of Indta^ ii, App vi 

• See I/)rd ('anningS speech to his legislative council, 13 June, 1857, quoted ap 
Donr^h, Law of Sedition^ pp 182-3 

» Durand, Life of Lyall, p 283 « Idem, p 305 
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who regarded the memories of Muslim supremacy and the intrusions 
of British rule and Western culture with rooted aversion. Prudential 
considerations, the respect generally enjoyed by the government, its 
ability to guard the country from the obvious menace of Russian 
invasion and from the feuds of India’s numerous factions^ dictated 
caution ; but the will to strike was there and found a vent in bitter and 
slanderous passages in congress publications * To Hume these were 
justifiable weapons in a “war of propaganda”.® To the government 
they seemed unworthy of serious notice. But to the great Muslim 
leader. Sir Sayyid Ahmad, the congress publications represented a 
grave danger. He impressed on his co-rehgionists that the promoters 
of the movement desired that the government of India should be 
English in name but their own in fact, and that if the agitation spread 
from the unwarlike to the warlike classes, it would go beyond writing 
and talking and would lead to bloodshed. If the Muslims joined in 
“unreasonable schemes” which were disastrous for the country and 
themselves, the vicerov would realise that “a Mohammedan agitation 
was not the same as a Bengali agitation”,^ and would be bound to 
take strong measures. He implored the Muslims to have nothing to 
do with the congress 

The congress, however, gathered a few Muslim adherents, as time 
went on, and graduallv its extreme section discovered a leader In 
the meantime the death of a Hindu child-wife in Calcutta led to the 
prosecution of her husband for culpable homicide and to the passing 
in 1 89 1 of an Age of Consent Act which prohibited cohabitation before 
a wife leached the age of twclv'e This legislation produced violent 
excitement among the Hindus of Calcutta, who complained that their 
religion was in danger, and articles in the Bangabasi newspaper pub- 
lished there led to the prosecution of the editor, manager and printer 
for sedition ® But reactionary Hinduism found its chief exponent in 
Bombay 

The Konkanasth or Chitpavan Brahmans of Western India have 
always been remaikable for ability It was under a Chitpavan 
dynostv that the Maratha empire had reached its highest point and 
afterwards declined to its fall. Chitpavans had adapted themselves 
to calmer times and were prominent at the bar, in education and in 
government service; but some there were who mourned the fallen 
gloiies of the Pcsliwos; and pt eminent among these was Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, educationist and joui nalist Elected to the subjects 
committee of the congiess of 1889, he soon established a leading 
position y is detei mined character, his Sanski it Icai mng, his mastery 

‘ Durand, L\fe of Lyall, p 300 

• Sec, for instance, certain passages in the Report of the congress meetings in 1890 

• Wedderburn, A 0 Hume, pp 68, 76-7 

• Sir Sayyid Ahmad, On the present state of Indian Politics, p 18 

• Sec Donogh, op at chapter iv, also Mitra*s artulc m the Fortnightly, xcv, 147, 
Farquhar, MoMtn keligious Movements tn Indus, pp 397-^ 
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of English and Marathi, his rough eloquence, attracted followers. He 
appe^ed to reactionaries by bitterly opposing the Age of Consent Bill, 
and in his vernacular journal the Kesart (Lion) bitterly denounced all 
Hindu supporters of that measure as traitors and renegades. He 
carried anti-foreign propaganda far and wide among Hindu school- 
boys and students, and started gymnastic societies His object was 
to stimulate hostility to “ mlencchas ” (foreigners), Muhammadan and 
British. He took a leading part in directing a movement for repairing 
the tomb of Sivaji, who first united Marathas against Muslim rule, 
and for holding f^tivals in Sivaji's honour. A famine in 1896, and 
the subsequent arrival in Bombay of bubonic plague, afforded an 
opportunity for anti-government agitation. When calamities come, 
the masses inclme to blame their rulers; and anxious to arrest the 
ravages of the plag^ue, the provincial government prescribed methods 
of segregation which were repugnant to popular habits. House-to- 
house inspections were ordered , and British soldiers were employed 
m Poona as search-parties for infectious cases Bitter diatribes ap- 
peared in the vernacular press, and on 4 May, 1897, in the columns 
of the Kesart Tilak charged the soldiers with various excesses and 
imputed deliberated oppressive intentions to the government and its 
officers On 15 June he published two remarkable articles The first 
represented Sivaji as wakened from his long sleep and hoi rifled at the 
state of his realm He had established “swaraj” (his own kingdom). 
But now foreigners were taking awa> the wealth of the countiy, 
plenty and health had fled, famine and epidemic disease stalked 
through the land Brahmans were imprisoned , but white men escaped 
justice Women were dragged out of railway carnages He had pro- 
tected the English when they were traders, and it was for them to 
show their gratitude by making his subjects happy Another article 
gave an account of the killing by Sivaji of Afzal Khan, a Muslim 
general, and expressed the opinion that great men were above the 
common pnnciplcs of morality Sivaji had committed no sin in killing 
Afzal Khan 

for the good of others If thieves enter our home and we have not suffinent 
strength to drive them out, we should, without hesitation, shut them up and 
bum them alive God has not conferred on mlencchas the grant inscribed on co]^r 
plate of the kingdom of Hindostan Do not circumscribe your vision like a frog 
in a well Get out of the Penal Code, enter into the extremely high atmosphere 
of the Bhagwat-Gita,* and then consider the actions of great men 

Shortly after the appearance of these effusions W C Rand of the 
Indian Civil Service, officer in charge of plague preventive operations, 
and Lieutenant Ayerst, on plague duty, were assassinated in Poona 
by two young Chitpavan Brahmans named Chapekar The murderers 
were arrested, tried, convicted and executed. They had founded an 
association for physical and military training which they called the 

^ **The Lord’s Song” in the «iixth book of the Mahabharata. 
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“Society for the removal of obstacles to the Hindu religion”. Two 
others of the associates murdered two informers, but were themselves 
arrested, tried and executed. Tilak was prosecuted for exciting dis- 
affection to the government by means of the Kesart articles of 15 June, 
and was convicted and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
SIX months of which were subsequently remitted The Kesart, however, 
continued to circulate. Its financial success attracted emulation, and 
its tone was caught by other journalists At the congress of 1897 
Surendranath Banerjee from Bengal expressed these sentiments. “For 
Mr Tilak my heart is full of sympathy. My feelings go forth to him 
in his prison-house A nation is in tears”. Nowhere did Tilak’s 
methods and organisations attract more attention than in Bengal. 
His influence is plainly to be seen in the accompaniments of the 
subsequent revolutionary movement in that province His example 
in brigading school-boys and students in gymnastic societies for pur- 
pose^ of political agitation was followed there. Endeavours were even 
made to intioduce into Bengal, the very province which in pre-British 
days had been scourged by Maratha raids, the singularly inappro- 
priate cult of Sivaji On his return from incarceration Tilak found 
his position unimpaired, but for some yeais he remained quiet The 
circulation of the Kesart increased He was biding his time. 

Loid Cuizon’s Partition of 1905, which split Bengal proper into 
two and gave the Muhammadans numeiical prepondei ance in the 
eastern pi ov nice, altliough expedient from an administratis e point of 
view, was strongly opposed by Hindu politicians and lawyers and 
came at a pcculiaily unfortunate time In 1902-3 resolution had been 
preached secietly among the bhadralok^ (respectable classes) by a 
small band of conspiiators But although leligious res'ivalists had 
been at woik among Hindus for some years, and Swami Vivekananda, 
a Bengali svho had sisited the Chicago conference of leligions as a 
representative of Hinduism, had pi cached nationalism with religious 
tendencies, revolutionary doctiincs intermingled with appeals to the 
Hindu religion at first made no progress Their opportunity came 
later with the combined effects of the resounding victories of Japan 
over Russia, the belief of the political class that Lord Curzon’s educa- 
tional reforms were designed to cramp the expansion of their influence, 
and Hindu resentment of the paitition of Bengal The anti-partition 
agitation with its vehement invective, its appeals to Hindu sentiment, 
its cry that Bengal as motherland, once rich and famous, had been 
torn in two despite the piotests of hei children, its proposals for 
enforcing a punitive boycott of foreign goods and supplanting them 
entirely oy “swadeshi” indigenous products, its enlistment of students 
and school-boys in picketing operations, gave ample cover for the 
sedulous preaching of revolutionary doctrines. In Eastern Bengal, the 
principal theatre of disturbances, the boycott with its accompani- 

' Sre p *i^\y supra 
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ments of intimidation and tenorism, was vigorously opposed by the 
Muhammadans and riots became more and more frequent. In both 
Bengals it was constantly proclaimed that the government was setting 
the Muhammadans against the Hindus. Hindu political sentiment 
reached an unprecedented height of bitterness, and found ample outlet 
in the press which it mainly controlled Under cover of a storm of 
passion, the revolutionists organised secret societies, collected arms, 
and manufactured bombs But their main objective was the “ building 
up” of popular opinion, the creation of a general atmosphere favour- 
able to their schemes They published newspapers and leaflets which 
preached violence and omitted no calumny which could vilify the 
British lace To get iid of the European was a religious duty. India 
whose civilisation had been tarnished and corrupted first by Muslim 
and then by British cruelty and oppression, would then recover her 
ancient glory Such exhortations were fiequendy supported by gross 
perversions of history For their initiates the conspirators, borrpwing 
ideas from Asia and Europe, prescribed a mixture of textbooks, the 
Bhagavad Gita, the hv es of Mazzini and Garibaldi, Russian methods 
of revolutionary' violence, military manuals and books on explosives 
The achievements of Japan were reiteiated; the impoitance of 
spreading propaganda among the Indian troops was emphasised, the 
necessary funds if not obtainable from voluntary subsciiption, must 
be extorted from “miserlv or luxuiious members of society” Such 
doctrines spread rapidly among the Hindu youths and the discon- 
tented teachers who thronged the far-flung, ill-managed, schools and 
colleges of Bengal, among the numerous lawyers who found them- 
selves idle and unhappy, among many young men who were dis- 
satisfied with the meagre fruits of years of laborious study It was not 
long before they began to beai fruit in a network of underground 
conspiracies, in a long, intermittent senes of calculated crimes, of 
bomb outrages, of “political dacoities”, gang robberies practised on 
helpless people in remote villages for the purpose of augmenting revo- 
luUonary funds, of secret murdeis, of assassinations of Indian police 
officers, and gradually an atmosphere of terrorism began to spread 
over parts of Bengal. On 6 December, 1907, the tram on which 
Sir Andrew Fraser, the lieutenant-governor, was travelling, was 
derailed by a bomb near Midnapur. On the 23rd of the same month, 
Mr Allen, formerly distnct magistrate at Dacca, was shot in the back, 
though not fatally, at a railway station On 30 April, 1908, at 
Muzaffarpur in Bihar, a bomb w.is thrown into a carnage in which 
two ladies, Mrs and Miss Kennedy, were dnving Both were killed. 
The bomb was intended for Mr Kingsford, a judge who had incurred 
the displeasure of the revolutionancs The murderers, two young 
Hindus, were arrested within two days of the commission of their 
crime. One, a student, confessed in court and was hanged. The other 
shot himself dead on arrest. 
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In the meantime revolutionary conspiracy had been active in other 
provinces. 

Early in 1907 it became evident that the ferment in Bengal wais 
bearing fruit in the Panjab The situation there at the end of April was 
described in a minute by the lieutenant-governor. Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 
Educated extremist agitators, he wrote, were openly and sedulously 
preaching an active anti-Engltsh propaganda in certain towns. In 
Lahore the propaganda was virulent and had resulted “in a more or 
less general state of serious unrest” On two occasions Europeans had 
been insulted as such Endeavours were being made to inflame the 
passions of the Sikhs by exploiting unpopular agrarian legislation. 
The polite wei e being pilloried as traitors to their fellow-countrymen 
and were advised to quit the service of the government Similar 
invitations were being addressed to Indian soldiers Some of the con- 
spiiators looked to driving the British out of the country, or at any 
rate Q-om power, either by force or by the passive resistance of the 
people as a whole The method for bunging the government to a 
standstill would be the working up of the bitterest racial hatred. The 
situation urgently required remedy 

Riots occurred at Lahore and Rawulpindi; and the principal 
agitators, Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, were arrested and deported 
under a regulation of 1818 * The unpopular agrarian legislation was 
vetoed by the central go\einment and trouble subsided, but the 
suggestion that the loot of the tiouble was agrarian was negatived by 
the sedctary of state, John Morle>, who said on 6 June, 1907, in the 
House of Commons that of twenty-eight meetings conxened by the 
Panjab agitators between i Maich and i May, twenty-three were 
“puiely political” All was quiet for a time till in 1909 a stream of 
seditious literature issuing ftom Lahore necessitated further pi even tive 
measuies In Nox ember, 1907, Lord Minto informed his legislative 
council that not only had “disgi aceful ovcitures” been made to the 
Indian troops, but that seeds of sedition had been scattered even 
among the “lulls of the fiontier tribes” * 

In Madias disturbances followed after a senes of public lectures 
dchvcicd by an itineiant Bengal agitator, Mi Bipin Chandia Pal, 
who dcclaicd that the Biitish administration was based on “maya” 
(illusion) , and after many inflammatory harangues of a local politician 
Chidambaiam Pillai In the United and Cential Provinces, which 
under the fiim and cxpctieuced administration of Sir John Hewett 
and Sir Reginald Ci addock presented an unpromising field foi open 
disturbance, theic weie seditious newspapers and secret burrowing. 

In Lonclon an “India House” had been opened by Shyamaji 
Krishnavarma, son of a Kathiawar merchant, who published a 

' Defined by Lord Morley as “an emergency power which may be lawfully applied if 
an emergency presents itself “ Indian SpeeefuSy pp 145-7 
* Lora Morley, op cit p 57 
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paper called The Indian Soaologtst. This “India House” soon became 
notorious as a centre of a secret conspiracy; and its activities, tolerated 
for years,* culminated in the murders of Sir William Gurzon Wyllie 
and Dr Lalkaka at the Imperial Institute on i July, iQog. 

The congress of 1 905 supported the boycott in Bengal The president 
was Gopal Krishna Gokh^e, a Ghitpavan Brahman who had acquired 
considerable reputation as a |X)litician, an educationist and a member 
of the imperial legislative council He complained that Lord Gurzon, 
like Aurangzib, had caused bitter exasperation by a policy of distrust 
and repression * Lala Lajpat Rai, a Lahore lawyer who subsequently 
became prominent in the Panjab disturbances of 1907, congratulated 
Bengal on a splendid opportunity of heralding a new political future 
for India. At the congress of 1906 the president was Dadabhai 
Naoroji, a Parsi and a veteran politician who had sat in the Biitish 
parliament The boycott was justified and re\ ocation of the partition 
was demanded But in fact a split was only avoided by the adoppon of 
“swaraj ” as the goal of congress ambitions To the soberei spirits, the 
Moderates, this meant the establishment of a full parliamentai ysystem 
To the irreconcilables, the Extremists, it signified absolute independ- 
ence. It was Anglicised as the extension to India of the system of 
government which obtained in the self-governing British colonies 
Appearances had been saved, but only just sa\ed, and the Moderates 
were very uneasy, as some at least were awaie that, behind all the 
whirlwind of passion in Bengal, resolutionists were busily organising 
As yet the government had shown no sign of perception of this funda- 
mental fact The exercise of its ordinary statutory poweis filled to 
check the unprecedented incendiarism which was going on , and it was 
not until the Indian Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act was 
passed in June, 1908, that the most inflammatory of all the Galcutta 
newspapers, the Jugantar (new era), was suppressed The sant tion of 
the secretary of state to a measure of this particular kind was long in 
coming. He j'ustified it in these words * 

An incendiary article is part and parcel of the murderous art You may put 
picne acid in the ink and pen, just as much as in any steel bomb To talk of 
public discussion m connection with mtsrhicfor that kind is really pushing matters 
too far * 

Why then, it will be asked, was the preventive action that was so 
urgently needed postponed until two innocent English ladies had 
paid the penalty for prolonged tolerance of all this “mischief”? The 
explanation is simple The whole agitation was persistently minimised 
by its friends in England; and “freedom of the press” is ,in English 
maxim. 

Throughout 1907 Moderate alarm increased But some of the older 

' Report of the Sedition Committee^ parai 5-7, 10 li 

• Cf Ronaldshay, Life of Curzon, 11, igi, 39G 

* Lord Morlcy, op cit p 73 Cf Chirol, Itulian Unrest^ p 98 
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men yielded to the growing frenzy for fear of being elbowed out by 
their juniors, others were genuinely impatient of the tardiness of 
constitutional reforms, and had not the tide been firmly stemmed by 
such men as Gokhale and Pherozeshah Mehta, also a Bombay congress 
man, who now refused emphatically to be dragged along at the heels 
of their intemperate colleagues, the Extremists would have captured 
the congress. As it was, when the time approached for holding the 
1907 congress at Nagpur m the Central Provinces, the place of 
meeting was altered, as a preliminary gathering of the reception 
committee was broken up by a gang of Extremists. When the congress 
gathered at Surat, the Extremists tried to achieve domination by force 
but were stoutly resisted , and dissolving in riotous scenes, the congress 
severed itself fiom them The Moderate leaders were Gokhale and 
Pherozeshah Mehta from Bombay and Surendranath Banerjee from 
Bengal The last-named had long led the anti-partition agitation ; he 
had ^xerted himself to “give a religious turn” to the boycott move- 
ment, and to enlist the participation of students and school-boys; but 
now, finding the pace too fast, he began to retrace his steps The most 
prominent irreconcilablcs were Tilak from Bombay and Arabindo 
Ghose from Bengal The Moderates remained in command of the 
congress executive until in 1916, after the death of Gokhale, when 
the shadow of the wai was lengthening over India, they joined with 
the Exti cmists in the December meetings of that year. 

Despite hib exclusion from the congress, Tilak’s prestige stood high 
in the Deccan m the early months of 1908. He commanded the 
allegiance of many bai risters, plcadci s, schoolmasters and others His 
propaganda was filtering down to mill-hands in cities, who, gathered 
together in huge tenements, by their density as well as by their 
ignoiance, piovide a peculiaily accessible field to political agitators 
It was also pcneti ating to the headmen of villages A movement had 
been started for the creation of “national schools”, independent of 
state support and supei vision, where revolutionary ideas could be 
circulated without let or hindiance; and politics were intermingled 
with tcmpciance movements outwardly unimpeachable but in this 
case subordinated to the promotion of racial hatred On 1 1 May, 
1908, the resultant situation was thus described by Sir George Clarke, 
governor of Bombay.^ “A large numbei of half-educated Indians, who 
can read and write English and have the smattering of knowledge 
which IS useless for any practical purpose, but is always apt to be 
dangeious, seem to have become permanently hostile. These people, 
inspired by a few men of much highci calibre, run the seditious 
section of the pi ess and work in schools, as public speakers, as ti avelling 
missionaries, and as distributors of placards and pamphlets”.* On 
12 May and on 9 June, 1908, Tilak published articles in the Kesari 

‘ Now lA>rd Sydenham, G C S I 

* Lord Sydenham, My Working Lijt, p aaa 
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representing that the Muzaffarpur murders resulted from oppression 
and the refusal of swaraj. The bomb was the answer. ‘‘Bombs explode 
when the repressive action of government becomes unbearable/^ 
Tilak was prosecuted for attempting to bring the British government 
into hatred and contempt, and for endeavouring to piovoke enmity 
and ill-will between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects He 
was tried by an Indian (Parsi) judge of the High Gouit and a jury 
which contained two Indians He was convicted and sentenced to 
six years’ transportation, afterwards commuted on account of his age 
and health to simple imprisonment at Mandalay The character of 
his offence was thus described by tlie judge : 

You are a man of undoubted talents and of great power and influence Had 
those talents and that influence been used for the good of your country, you would 
have been instrumental in bringing about a great deal of happiness for those very 

S le whose cause you ej»pouse Ten years ago you were convicted The court 
most leniently with you then and the crown dealt still more lenuntly After 
you had undergone your imprisonment for a year, six months of it were remitted 
on conditions which you accepted It seems to me that it must be a diseased 
mind, a most perverted mina, that can think that the articles that you have 
written are legitimate articles to write in political agitation They arc seething 
with sedition, they preach violence, they speak of murders with approval, ana 
the cowardly and atrocious act of committing murders by bomb not only seems 
to meet your approval, but you hail the advent of the bomb in India as if some- 
thing had come to India for its good Your hatred of the ruling class has not 
disappeared dunng these ten years, and these articles delibcrattlv and defiantly 
written week after week — not written as you say on the spur of the moment hut 
a fortnight after the cruel and cowardly outrages committed on Enfjlish women — 
persistently and defiantly refer to a Iximb as if it was one of the instruments of 
political warfare I say that such journalism is a curse to the country 

It IS remarkable that in correspondence with Sir George Clarke, 
Lord Morley expiessed decided disapproval of the piosccution of 
Tilak Morally and legally justifiable, it was, he held, politically 
unprofitable He was apparently inclined to accept the view of 
Gokhale, who was then in London, that it would “prove an ugly 
discouragement to the Moderates” * Looking back now over the 
intervening years, we can see clearly that prosecution was not only 
an absolute duty but an imperative necessity Political Moderates 
will naturally shnnk from advising drastic action against former 
associates But it is not to them or to anyone else that a govcinment 
should turn for counsel at moments when its clear duty is to take 
prompt action. But Morley was “born to be a thinker and a writer, 
rather than a practical statesman ” * 

Tilak’s conviction caused riots in Bombay which bore the impress of 
careful organisation, but were speedily stopped. Its mote lasting result 
was a definite set-back to extremism in Bombay and indeed everywhere 
Meanwhile remarkable developments were taking place in ^ngal. 
On 2 May, 1908, two days after the Muzaffarpur muiders, searches 

^ Lord Sydenham, op^ at pp 924-5 
* KiJ bracken. Rrmnueences, p 184 
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were made in a garden and elsewhere in Calcutta resulting in the 
seizure of bombs, dynamite, cartridges and incriminating corre- 
spondence. A number of young bhadralok were brought to trial on the 
information of an approver. Fifteen were ultimately found guilty of 
conspiracy to wage war against the king-emperor The plans and 
doings of the conspirators were fully disclosed For two years and 
more they had launched on the public a highly inflammatory pro- 
paganda; they had collected arms and ammunition ; they had studied 
bombs. The words of the judge who passed sentence on those con- 
victed shows the extent to which the unbridled licence accorded to the 
press had assisted their project 

There can be no doubt that die majority of the witnesses are in sympathy 
with the accused. I do not say with their motives, but with their objects, and 
It IS only natural that they should be Their natural desire for independence was 
not likely to be weakened by the constant vilification in season and out of season 
of eovernment measures, not only by the yellow press, but by papers which claim 
to be jesptctablc 

Outrages and muidets weie checked by but did not cease with these 
convictions, and other conspiracies came gradually to light But the 
cruel and inhuman nature of subsequent murders and “political” 
dacoities (gang-robbcrics) did not deprive the perpetrators of the 
sympathy of many impressionable Hindus, whose views were in 1925 
atcuiately diagnosed by one who now holds high office in India. 

I have reason to lielieve that the opinion is prevalent with very many pieople 
that, although violence and terrorism will never bring a nation political freedom, 
thev are not bad instruments with which to weaken a government, in the words 
of a leading article in an Indian paper lecently, they are “the sappers and miners 
of constitutional advance”, and it is claimed that their use is always followed 
by advance ‘ 

On 7 November, 1908, an attempt w<is made to shoot Sir Andrew 
Fiaser, licutenant-go\ejnoi of Bengal Toward the end of the year 
nine prominent Bengalis wcie dcpoited On 17 December, Lord 
Moiky announced his scheme of constitutional reforms 

The 1 efoi ms wei e suppoi ted by the Moderates ; and in a speech at 
Poona on 8 July, 1909, Gokhale urged loyal acquiescence in Briush 
rule, pointing out that self-go\'ernmcnt was an ideal for which Indians 
must qualify themselves. At Bombay on 9 October he strongly 
denounced the active paiticipation of students 111 politics which often 
evoked in them a bitter paitisan spnit injurious to their intellectual 
and moral giowth Extiemist teaching lightly inculcated patriotism 
and self-i chance, but wrongly ignored all liistoiical consideraUons in 
tracing hulia’s political tumbles to a foieign government 

“Our old public life”, he said, “was based on frank and loyal acceptance of 
British rule, due to a lecognition of the fact that it alone could secure to the 


* Sir Hugh Stephenson in the Bengal Legislative Council, 7 January, 1925. 
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country the peace and order which were necessary for slowly evolving a nation 
out of the heterogeneous elements of which India was composed, and for ensuring 
to It a steady advance m different directions The new system condemns all faith 
in the British government as childish and all hope of real progress under it as 
vain. . .When one talks to young men of independence in a country like this, 
only two ideas are likely to present themselves clearly before their minds One is 
how to get nd of the foreigner, and the other is how soon to get rid of him All 
else must appear to them of minor importance . We have to realise that British 
rule, in spite of its inevitable drawbacks as a foreign rule, has been on the whole 
a great instrument of progress for our people Its continuance means the continuance 
of that peace and order which it alone can maintain in our country, and with 
which our best interests, among them those of our growing nationality, are bound 
up. Our rulers stand pledged to extend to us equality of treatment with them- 
selves This equality is to be sought in two fields eouality for individual Indians 
with mdmdual Englishmen and equality in regard to the form of government 
which Englishmen enjoy in other parts of the empire . . .It is on our average 
strength that the edifice of self-government must rest The important work before 
us, therefore, is to endeavour to raise this average ” 

GokhaJe’s determined abandonment of a facing-both-ways policy 
was imitated by other Moderates, whose influence increased as^their 
attitude grew firmer Revolutionary conspiracy in Bombay had been 
purely Brahman and mostly Chitpavan. It ceased with the recogni- 
tion that the British goveinment was obviously still capable, cal- 
culable, and not in the least likely to abdicate Chitpavans are 
practical men , and equalitarian ideals are obnoxious to all Brahmans 
Later on, when towaid the close 011914, Tilak, who on release earlier 
in that year had declared lumself loyal to the government, endeavoured 
to obtain readmission to the congress “in order to organise obstruc- 
tion in every possible direction within the limits of the law ”, to bring 
the administration to a standstill, and “compel the authorities to 
capitulate” and grant self-go\ eminent, but was unable to effect his 
purpose.^ Nor did he return to the congress until Gokhale and 
Pherozeshah Mehta had passed away. But in Bengal conditions were 
different There revoluuonar>’ conspiracy was not peculiarly Brahman. 
Subversive ideas had been widely and industriously diffused among a 
veryimaginative and emotional class, the members of which were often 
sufferers from unemployment or economic adversity. For centuries no 
Hindu dynasty had governed the province; but Hindu sentiment, 
quick to resent the slightest legislative interference with any custom 
which could be represented as interwoven with religion, flowed deep 
and strong. The abolition of sati,* and the Age of Consent Act sixty 
years later, had provoked clamorous protests from conservative Bengali 
Hindus. Progressives too had their grievances, for Western learmng, 
often acquired with long and painful effort, had often yielded un- 
satisfactory fruit. 

Altogether there was a mass of discontent, social, political and 
economic, which gave ample opportunity for revolutionary teaching. 

^ See a letter of Gokhale’s quoted ap Lifi qf Sir Phtrowhah Mehta^ il, 654-6. 

* See p. 142^ supra 
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The conspirators had gained a long start and had spread their nets 
widely. Murders and boycotting of witnesses and informers had 
broken down some prosecutions and were building up terrorism. The 
great water-country of Eastern Bengal was scantily manned with 
British officers, and its administration generally wais starved during 
those ciitical years 1906-9 ^ The views of numbers of imaginative 
youngHindus regarding the British were moulded, not byanypersonal 
contacts with individuals, but by scurrilous newspapers, distortions 
of history and the idea that while a millennium was struggling 
on the threshold, its entry was blocked by a foreign government. The 
Press Act of 1910 at last effectively checked the poisonous flow of 
printer’s ink ® But by that time enormous mischief had been 
done, and outrages were being perpetrated which, in the words of the 
government mover of the bill in the imperial legislative council, were 
“the natural and ordinary consequence of the teaching of certain 
journals” 

Tifne has gone on India’s experience of extremism has widened. 
The consequences oi the events and movements described in this 
chapter have become meiged m the consequences of other events and 
of movements which followed on the war Through the first years of 
that tremendous struggle extremism skulked m holes and corners. 
Revolutionary conspiracies were met, baffled and suppressed by the 
resolute at f ion of the gov eminent With subsequent events this 
chaptei is not concerned In our own day by spreading abroad a 
spirit of lawlessness and bv sharpening animosities between various 
sections of an immense society, extremism has gone far to make the 
successful woiking of any pailiamentary system in India for ever 
impossible But peihaps this is the object of some of its leaders for, 
from the first, the movement has been chiefly Hindu No orthodox 
high -caste Hindu can really desire to see democracy established in 
India 

^ Sec p 252, supra 

* Chirol, Indian Unrest^ p 99 
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THE REFORMS OF 1909 

Lord CURZON’S departure from India towaids the end of 
1905 marked the close of a period of great administrative activity and 
reform. But although so many functions of government came under 
examination and were improved, organic change was not undei taken. 
Some Indian pohucians indeed were inclined to suspect that more 
complete efficiency would crush their hopes of a larger share in both 
the legislative and executive direction of the country ^ In selecting 
Lord Minto as a successor to Loid Cuizon, the conservative govern- 
ment in England no doubt expected that his term of office would be 
marked by a restoration of good relations with the educated Indians, 
while It would be sufficient to watch the effects of the icccnt ditera- 
tions and unnecessary to make others of much importance Every- 
thing in Lord Minto’s previous caieer supported these hopes His 
chief administrative experience was as governoi -gcnci al of Canada, 
a self-govermng dominion, where he had shown great tact and power 
of conciliation, but no desire to exceed his constitutional functions by 
pressing his views about administrative details Shoi tly before leaving 
England he spoke of his future task and, borrowing a simile from the 
turf, said that the best way to win a race was often to give a hoise a 
rest between his gallops. And yet it was by his initiative that funda- 
mental changes were carried through in the next few years 

In January, 1906, a liberal government with a large majority came 
into power in England and Lord (then Mr) Morley became secretary 
of state for India Currents of political thought often begm as vaguely 
as natural floods, and requiie careful direction if they are not to 
develop into the devastating torrents of revolution. The aspirations 
which had become more insistently expressed in the twenty-first 
meeting of the Indian National Congicss at Benares in 1905 weie to 
be guided by a viceioy in India with a wide and varied experience 
of many classes of men, and by a secretary of state of great historical 
knowledge, but of a dictatonal habit tempered by a full realisation 
of the difficulty of getting his views accepted by the House of Lords. 

When Lord Minto arrived in India, his legislative council and the 
councils in the provinces consisted {mde chapter xxix) of a small 
number of members chiefly official or nominated, while only a few 
had been recommended by election Their votes shaped legislation, 
but the budget had been passed before they discussed it, and, though 
questions ^uld be a.sked, no supplementary questions were permissible. 
By the congress these arrangements had been ciiiiKUfid at their first 

‘ Sir W R Lawrence, The India we servt 
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introduction, but other matters had attracted greater attention until 
1904, when three specific claims were made to secure to Indians a 
large share in the control of admimstration One of these, borrowed 
from the French colonial system, was directed to securing the repre- 
sen taUon in the House of Commons of each province of India, and 
It was subsequently dropped A second demand was for larger repre- 
sentation in the legislative councils, with the right to divide these 
bodies on all financial matters coming before them, while the third 
was for the appointment of Indian representatives (to be nominated 
by elected membcis of the legislative councils) as members of the 
council of the secretary of state for India, and of the executive councils 
of the governments of India and the governments of Bombay and 
Madras These claims were repeated and developed in the following 
year As early as March, 1906, Lord Mmto began to discuss privately 
the third suggestion with the members of his own executive council, 
believing that an executive partnership would be easier to establish 
than a joint electoral body in the legislature ^ So much opposition 
was made to his pioposal that he did not even put it forwaid in his 
eaily coi respondence with the secretary of state On the wider 
question of admitting more Indians to the legislative councils, his 
first impression made him deprecate the importation of British institu- 
tions, a feeling with which Lord Morley agreed, though at the same 
time he argued that it was impossible in any advance to escape from 
then spirit ® In June, 1906, Lord Moiley made detailed suggestions 
clearly based on the congress demands Lord Minto’s Canadian 
experience had shown him how easily suspicions of dictation from 
England aie aroused, and he pressed that the public and official 
initiative should come from India He therefoie addressed a rmnute 
to a small committee of his executive council desiring it to examine 
certain questions Impressed as Lord Dufferm had been by the 
danger apparent in Indian conditions that any system of ordinary 
election might exclude representatives ofimpoitant communities, he 
named (in almost the exact language used by Lord Dufferm’s com- 
mittee) as interests which must be piotectcd to secure a stable and 
effective administration the heicditary nobility and landed classes, 
the trading, piofessional and agricultural communities, and the 
European plantcis and commercial classes The specific topics for 
discussion weie the constitution of a council of piinces or then 
representation on the viceroy’s legislative council, the appointment 
of Indian members on his executive council, increased representation 
on the imyerial and local legislative councils, and the prolongation 
of the budget debate, with power to move amendments. J 

While in Europe and America oiganic changes such as these are 
freely discussed in the press, in peiiodicals and books, and on plat- 

^ Buchan, Life of Ijord Minto^ p 231 

* Lord Morley, Ricollecitonsy ii, 173 
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forms, the backwardness of education in India makes it impossible 
to obtain the keen and constructive criticism available in Western 
countries Few Indians even of the educated classes can read or 
converse fluently in a vernaculai different from their own. As 
English IS the ordinary means of communication between literate 
residents in different language areas, details of important discussions 
often escape the notice of men, well fitted to consider them, who do 
not know that language ^ The burden thrown on the permanent 
official of examining such schemes is thus heavy and frequendy causes 
delay While this preliminary examination was being made, the 
congress held its annual session at Calcutta and for the first time 
passed a resolution asking that the system of government obtaining 
in the self-governing British colonies should be extended to India The 
first steps to be taken were those already described, but the proposal 
that Indian proMiices should be directly represented in parliament 
was dropped While the more intelligent Indian politicians were 
endeavouring to pcisuadc or convince the responsible officials and 
through them the British parliament that Indians were fit to exercise 
substantially more authoiity than had hitherto beon conceded to 
them, a small but active section noisily demanded complete freedom 
at once, and in the background was a gi owing number of individuals, 
feeding their ill-taught minds with tales of oppression, and perverting 
the minds ofvouths with distoitcd history and scraps of religion and 
social service, in the hope of coercing the government Advice on 
revoluUonarv methods was supplied bv Indians in London, and later 
in Pans In Bengal, where dissatisfaction had been caused by the 
partition of the province, dangetous conspiracies were being hatched 
The public announcement bv Lord Minto in the legislative council 
in March, 1907, that he had addressed the secretary of state regarding 
a liberal measure of reforms, was followed very soon by open displays 
of violence in the Panjab * The position became so senous that later 
in the year an ordinance was made to regulate the holdings of 
meetings, which were prohibited, if of a seditious nature, in the 
Panjab and in Eastern Bengal The trouble in the Panjab then 
subsided, while in Bengal it grew secretly, and attempts were made to 
spread the propaganda in Madras Evidence of the harm done by 
violent speeches at public meetings was so strong that in November 
the ordinance was replaced by an act to enable seditious meetings to 
be stopped. In the Bombay Presidency riots took place and Mr B. G. 
Tilak was prosecuted and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment 
for sedition It was clear that the cnminal law was not su/ficient and 
in June acts were passed giving power to forfeit presses which had 
been used for incitement to commit certain violent offences, and 
another to control the use of explosives on the lines of English law. 

* Sprf rhes made in vt rnarular at mrrtingH of thr rongrw arc or were till rccrntly not 
rrpf>rtfd * For details of these see chapter xxx 
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In December a summary procedure for trial of seditious conspiracies 
(which were liable to be unduly prolonged under the ordinary law) 
was enacted, and power was taken to suppress associations formed for 
unlawful acts A number of Bengalis were also deported under the 
emergency regulation of 1818 While these meaisures were accepted 
by Lord Morley as necessary, in his private correspondence with the 
viceroy he showed his dislike for them and expressed his distrust of 
the bureaucrat whom he believed to be always contemptuous of law 
and clamorous for the violent hand ^ With too little regard for the 
inflammable character of an Indian mob he criticised the sentences 
passed on rioters in Bombay ® 

Since August, 1907, when the Government of India had consulted 
local governments, and thiough them the public generally, examina- 
tion of the scheme for reform had continued Loid Minto’s policy as 
announced in the legislative council when the press and explosive acts 
were I'cing considered was to remain undeterred by outrages while 
taking steps to prevent their continuance His aim had always been 
to deal, not with ambitions he considered impossible, but to give to 
the loyal and model ate educated classes a grcatei shai e in the govei n- 
ment of India Loid Minto, at this stage, suggested the formation of 
ad\ isory councils in addition to the legislative councils To some extent 
these resembled the fiist division in the enlarged councils proposed 
bv Loid Dufferin They weie to leccivc no legislative lecognition and 
no formal poweis but would meet when summoned to consider im- 
portant matters, or the members might be consulted individually. 
The imperial advisory council was designed to include a number of 
chiefs, as quesuons were already aiising which affected their subjects 
and Bi itish Indians alike Other mcmbei s were to be substantial land- 
holdeis, and these with i epresentatives of the smaller land-holders, 
of mdustiv, commcice, capital and the piofcssional classes were to 
compose the provincial councils The scheme was described as in 
accoi dance with the best traditions ofoiiental polity which recognised 
that “the sovereign, however absolute, should make it his business to 
consult competent advisers and should exercise his rule in accordance 
with what, after such consultation, he deems to be the best mind of 
the people” ® This part of the scheme was not favourably received 
Most of the chiefs declined to sit on a mixed council, and when 
the Government of India sent its definite pioposals to England, it 
advocated an imperial council of chiefs only To the scheme for the 
provinces opinion was more favourable, but was marked by diversity 
in the matter of detail It was natural that the piofessional middle 
classes, suppoited also by many land-holders, pressed for a large 
statutory council, wholly or partly elected so as to represent various 

* lord MorIt>,o/> at ii, 257 

* Buchan , op at p 276 

* Dispatch of 24 August, 1907, para 4 
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interests, and with wide powers of control over the government. 
Such a project was entirely different from that conceived by the 
Government of India which, as will be seen, was proposing to extend 
the powers and constitution of the existing legislative bodies. The 
final decision was that the head of a province who so desired should 
form a small council of persons of some distinction and obtain its 
advice when he wished to consult it ^ 

In arranging for membership of the legislative councils, the necessity 
of ensuring adequate representation of important interests was borne 
in mind Failure of the system of 1892 in this respect was marked 
Of the persons recommended by electors for membership of the 
imperial council 45 per cent, came from the professional middle 
classes, only 27 per cent were land-holdeis and not a single Indian 
business man had been chosen It was now proposed to admit 
twenty-eight membeis by election, of whom twelve would be chosen 
by members of the provincial legislativ'e councils, seven by land- 
holders in the principal provinces,* five by Muhammadans, two by the 
chambers of commerce of Calcutta and Bombay (whose membership 
IS chiefly European) and two by representatives of Indian commerce 
A reserve of three seats was kept for nominations of experts or of non- 
official gentlemen to represent minoriues, or special interests. 

For provincial councils the scheme was similar In provinces where 
education was more advanced, election was to be made by members of 
the municipal boards in the larger cities, by members of the boards in 
smaller cities along with members of distnct boards, by land-holders, 
by chambers of commerce, by the Indian commercial community, bv 
universities, by Muhammadans, and by representatives of special 
interests where these existed, such as tea, jute and planting In both 
the imperial and provincial legislatures it was proposed to balance 
almost exactly the number of officials and non-officials, leaving the 
viceroy in the former, and the head of the province in the latter, to 
exercise a casting vote Burma was considered still unsuitable for a 
system of election, and only one of the non-official members was to be 
elected (by the chamber of commerce). In most provinces, as Lord 
Duffenn had suggested twenty years earlier, elected members were 
to be about 40 per cent, of the total council but m the Panj'ab the 
proportion fell to twenty. 

Legislative councils as constituted in 1861 were empowered to 
discuss only bills actually before them. The act of 1892 had merely 
extended the powers of the members to criticise the budget and in 
that connection to express their views on any matter without being 
able to move amendments or to vote. The Government of India now 
suggested the grant of the right to move resolutions on subjects of 
public interest, and the right to divide the council on the budget 

* Dispatch of I October, 1908, para 75 

* For a time one of these was to be nominated and not elected 
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Lord Morley declined^ to sanction any advisory councils, on the 
ground that the enlargements of the powers and size of the provincial 
councils would give sufficient scope for the expression of views while 
heads of provinces would always be able to consult persons whose 
opinions and advice were valuable He thought the scheme for a 
chamber of princes was open to difficulties but promised to consider 
any further proposals on this matter 

He accepted generally the proposals for numbers and constitution 
of the provincial councils, with two reservations. While the (rovern- 
ment of India wished to allow each interest to elect its own repre- 
sentatives, he suggested an electoral college the members of which, 
chosen by the various interests, would be of such numbers that a 
minority if unanimous could be certain of electing its own representa- 
tives, He held further, in view of the restrictions on the powers of 
provincial legislative councils under the act of 1861, that an official 
majority should be dispensed with in their case, while it should be 
substantial in the impeiial council Lord Morley accepted generally 
the proposals for granting more freedom of discussion, and extended 
these by allowing supplementary questions in addition to the right 
of formal interpellation grantecl by the act of 1892 While in its 
dispatch the Government of India had noted that the effect of its 
scheme would be to throw greater burdens on the heads of local 
governments, it refrained from proposing additions to the executive 
councils already existing until experience had been gained of the 
working of the new measure, and from recommending new executive 
councils without the fullest consideration and consultation with the 
heads of provinces to be affected. The secietary of state, who had 
already appointed two Indians as membei-s of his own council, and 
agreed to the appointment of an Indian on the Mceroy’s council, 
brushed aside these notes of caution and decided to increase the 
possible number of three members in Madras and Bombay to four, 
one of whom should in pi ac tice, though not by statute, always be an 
Indian And he proposed to take power to form such councils in 
provinces where none existed Lord Dufferin’s committee had sug- 
gested the constitution of an executive council because they antici- 
pated that enlarging the functions of the legislative council would 
matciially alter the character of the administration, while Lord 
Morley appeals to have been more impressed by the desirability of 
introducing Indian members than by administrative needs 

On I November, 1908, the fiftieth anniversary of the queen’s 
proclamation after the Indian Mutiny, a message to the Indian people 
was publifhed in the name of the king-emperor announcing the 
extension of representatu e institutions, and the details were issued 
publicly shortly aftei They were well received in India wheic the 
congress welcomed them as a large and liberal instalment of reform, 

* Dispatch of 2 7 November, 1908 
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and Mr Gokhale in the following budget debate desciibed the authois 
as having saved India from drifting into chaos.^/An increase in the 
numbeis of elected members and greater facilities for debate had been 
so confidently expected that the appointment of Indians to executive 
councils appeared the greatest novelty But there was keen debate 
as to the class of person who would be selected Active politicians 
hoped that the choice might fall on tliem, but feared that men whom 
they stigmaUscd as nonentities would be chosen 
The Muslim secUon of the community was, however, greatly dis- 
satisfied with the suggestion that its representation should be secured 
by the device of electoral colleges. Muslim and Hindu are divided by 
differences of rehgious belief incomparably greater than the sectarian 
variations of Christianity Saciifice of cows and bullocks and the 
consumption of beef are intensely lepugnant to the Hindu These 
practices and the clash of pioccssions celcbiating rehgious rites lead 
to disturbances often accompanied by loss of life For more than half 
of the nmeteenth century the Muslims had held back fiom the' study 
of English and thus had not fitted themselves for public life and office 
In Northern India especially, where tliey were numeious and till the 
break-up of the Moghul Empire had been politically supreme, they 
clung to their old traditions A few years before the pioject for 
reforms had been launched, their minds had been agitated by a 
demand of the Hindus in one province tliat the Arabic character 
should no longer be used in the courts, and even that the language 
should be altered As soon as it was known that organic changes were 
being discussed (October, 1906), a Muslim deputation approached 
Lord Minto to press for adequate representation both on local bodies 
and on the council They asked that Muslim representatives should 
be elected by Muslim voters, and that the proportion of Muslim 
members should not be fixed merely on the basis of the numeiical 
strength of the community. In replying Lord Minto went further 
than Lord Duffenn had done. He agreed that their position should 
be estimated, not merely on their numetical strength, but in lespect 
to the political importance of the community and the service it had 
rendered to the empire. He thought that any electoral repi esentation 
in India would be doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at 
granting a personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and 
traditions of the communities comprising the people of that continent 
Previous experience had justified the Muslim apprehension. While 
they formed 23 per cent, of the total population of Bntish India, only 
12 per cent, of the members recommended by election for the imperial 
council had belonged to this community In the United*’ Provinces, 
with 14 per cent, of the population, the Muslims had never succeeded 
in obtaining a single nominee by election Some objections were 
raised by Hindus to the initial proposals of the Government of India 
for securing Mushm representation on the baseless ground that they 
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were an attempt to set one religion against another and thus to create 
a counterpoise to the influence of the educated middle classes But 
the final proposals of the Government of India insisted on the im- 
portance of adequate and separate representation for this community, 
part of It to be secured by a separate electorate 

There was little disposition in England to criticise the intended 
enlargement of legislative councils and of their functions Speaking 
on Indian affairs in the House of Lords (30 June, 1908), Lord Gurzon 
described such measures as only carrying out the traditional policy of 
the British in India, which no one would wish to retard To broaden 
the basis of government was the act of a wise statesman But, refenmg 
to the disquieting reports of outrages in India, he pressed that changes 
should not have the appearance of having been extoitcd by force, 
that they should not tend to weaken British 1 ule, and that they should 
be preceded by a resolute vindication of the authority of government 

Introducing the bill in the House of Lords in December, 1908, 
however. Lord Morley foresaw that there would be gi av'e discontent 
with some of his pioposals, and sought to avoid it Eveiy politician 
or administrator of importance wiio has had to deal with the method 
of government in India has depiecated the impoitation of Biitish 
institutions without disci etion Lord Dufferin, afiei setting out his 
plan, had said 

loom this It iiii^lit be coiicludid tliat we wcic contemplating an approach, at 
all events so tar as the provinces arc concerned, to Lnglisii parliamentary govern- 
ment and an hnghsh constitutional s>stein 'such a conclusion would be very 
wide ol tlic maik, and it would be W'long to leave either tile India Oliiee or the 
Indian public undei so tironeous an inipiession 

Faced with the unmistakable natuie of lus own bill Loid Morley 
assumed the necessity of delending lus leiention of an official majority 
in the imperial council, a mcasuic which beyond all otheis was outside 
contioveisy, and he lepudiated “almost passionately”, os Loid 
Guizon subsequently said, the intention of mingling East and West 

If I were attempting to set up a pai hamentary system in India, or if it could 
be said that this chapter of letoims led directly oi neeessarifi up to the establish- 
ment ol a pai hamentary system in India, I, tor one, W'ould have nothing to do 
with It 

On the second leading, howevci, his deep political convictions 
prevailed, and he explained mote cleat ly lus leosous foi suggestmg 
dll advance which led obviously in the dii ection he professed to avoid. 
Lord Gurzon, de>Uing witli lus own tcim as viccioy, desciibcd his aim 
as being dnected towaids the progress of the people by the lemoval 
of abuses, by adopting a just and sympathetic attitude towaids them, 
and by carrying out social lefoims.^ Political concessions weie not 
then in the field. While he was viceioy, he had been piessed at die 

^ Hamard, -13 February, 1909 
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instance of an Indian journalist to say that perhaps in fifty years India 
might be self-governing After long thought he had declined on the 
ground that it might embarrass his successor if he raised any hopes 
or expressed any opinion as to when self-government would come.^ 
He criticised those provisions in the bill which went beyond the 
proposals of the Government of India by giving up official majorities, 
by enlarging and increasing executive councils, and by appointing 
Indians to them. Lord Morley defended his scheme with the ardour 
of a student of political histoty Professing as much zeal for efficiency 
as Lord Curzon he could not believe that any proposals could be true, 
solid or endurable without concessions He then quoted Lord Salis- 
bury’s warning against the introduction of occidental machinery into 
India, to brush it aside with the remark that “wc ought to have 
thought of that before we tried occidental education, we applied that 
and occidental machinery must follow” The elective piinciple had 
been introduced (though tentatively) by the act of 1892, and was 
demanded to bring proposals into harmony with the dominant senti- 
ment of the people in India It is to be noted that, both at this time 
and in all subsequent political movements, the Indian politician has 
shown himself possessed of imitative rather than of critical or con- 
structive faculties, and has nev er wav ered in his demand for a system 
of government like that enjoyed by the self-governing dominions 
In the House of Lords the clause of the bill giving the government 
power to create new executiv e councils was deleted at the instance of 
Lord MacDonnell, who had himself held charge of three provinces 
Arguments against this power, w’hich had not been immediately 
recommended bv the Government of India, and was known to be 
opposed by most existing heads of provinces, were stigmatised by 
Lord Morley as “good sound bureaucraUc arguments but it was the 
bureaucratic system they were going to make a breach m ” 

An overwhelming majority in the House of Commons replaced the 
clause, but it was again modified in the House of Lords to cicate a 
council only in Bengal, where the late Sir Edward Baker, the lieu- 
tenant-governor, had asked for it, and in other provinces only after 
a draft proclamation had lain on the table of both houses of parliament 
for SIX weeks and no hostile address to the crown had been carried. 

In the House of Commons Earl Percy, who had been under- 
secretary of state for India, questioned Lord Morley ’s hope that this 
measure would induce the more moderate Indian politicians to 
abandon their dream of colonial self-government He did not object 
to enlarging the councils and giving greater power of discussion, 
which would make them more useful for advisory and ccfnsultative 
purposes But he opposed the power of initiating legislation, moving 
resolutions (even though like resolutions in the House of Commons, 
they were not to bind government) and the creation of non-official 

* Sir W R Lawrence, The India wi served, p 233 
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majorities in the provincial councils Mr A J. Balfour was impressed 
by the religious dissensions, and though accepting the view that 
representative institutions were the highest development as yet dis- 
covered by the human race in dealing with its own affairs, held that 
they were suitable only where the population was in the main homo- 
geneous, where a minority was prepared to accept the decision of the 
majority, and where there was unity of tradition, general outlook, 
and a bioad view of national aspiration He could not conceive how 
India would ever be fit for representative government until the whole 
structure of Indian society underwent radical and fundamental 
modifications A few days later his remarks were echoed by an Indian 
politician ^ Discussing the ambition to build a united Indian nation, 
he said 

Can wc expect to achieve that ambition by obtaining political concessions 
alone^ Suppose all the seats in the executive council of the viceroy and those of 
the governors and lieutenant-governors, when they come into existence, as we 
hope ihid trust they soon will, weie occupied by Indians — suppose all the members 
of the supreme and provincial legislative councils were the elected representatives 
of the people — let us go even further ahead and suppose that wc attained the goal 
of our aspirations, the colonial form of self-government, would all, without 
purging the many social diseases that your body politic suffers from, convert you 
into a united Indian nation^ 

Rcfcning to the millions of ignorant and superstitious masses he said 
that a handful of great men would never make a nation of them, and 
“theic IS no piocess of legislation 01 diplomacy by which these 
millions with all their diversities of caste and creed, could be fused 
into a harmonious whole ” 

The piime minister’s defence of the bill followed the lines of Lord 
Morley’s Adopting almost the exact words of Lord Dufferin’s 
minute, he dost iibed it as not revolutionaiy, but merely an extension 
and deselopment of institutions which had been many years in 
operation and the extension of which had always been contemplated. 
Education and the spread of ideas must more and more associate the 
people of the countiy with government. Theic was a movement in 
Asia foi greater association of the natives of various countries in 
passing l.iws and also in holding high executive positions In England 
also democratic feeling was strong and could not be resisted. 

One topic which, though not affected by the bill, was much dis- 
cussed dining the debates, was the intention to appoint an Indian 
membei of the viceroy’s executive council Lord Morley, when intro- 
ducing the bill, had announced that if, dining his tenure of office, 
there should be a vacancy, he would feel it his duty to tender to the 
king his advice that an Indian should be appointed He supported 
his opinion by his experience of having had two Indian members on 
his own council, and thus being in a position to get the Indian piomt 

* Pt Moti 1 al Nehru, Presidential address, UniUxi Provinces Social Congress at Agra 
on II April 1909 
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of view direct from them Lord MacDonnell’s objection was based 
on the existence of strong rehgious dissension. A Muslim could not 
be appointed unless a Hindu was also added, and a Hindu, unless 
he belonged to the class against which recent protective legislation 
had been passed, would command no influence at all among his 
co-religionists At a later stage he agreed to the appointment of 
Indians on the executive councils of the governors of Madras and 
Bombay which had been in existence for a long period, though he 
objected to the provisions of the bill which allowed such appointments 
to be made without requiring the qualification of long service which 
applied in the case of European membcis On the othei hand Loid 
Cromer, arguing from his experience in Egypt, suppoited the appoint- 
ment He described India as in the almost unique position of being 
the only important countiy in the woild where education was con- 
siderabl) advanced, but which was governed m all essential pai titulars 
by non-resident foreignets, and he thought it most desiiable to asso- 
ciate Indians with the administration Eail Percy, having no doubt 
knowledge of the excellent qualifications of Mr (afterwards Sir S P 
and later Lord) Sinha, went no farthei than to press that the appoint- 
ment should not be taken as implying that an Indian must always be 
appointed, a suggestion which was obsiously futile Outside parlia- 
ment there were louder piotests, and Lord Minto, whose fiist desiie 
had been to obtain an Indian colleague, wrote to King Edward at 
this time urging that Indians, if fitted for high office, should not be 
debarred by race ‘ Mi Sinha was appointed towards the end of 
March, 1909 

The statute fixed the maximum numbei of nominated and elected 
members at sixty for the legislative council of the governor-general, 
at fifty in the laigei provinces, and at thiity in the CAse of the Panjab 
and Burma The total membership of existing councils thus rose 
from 124 to 331 and the number of elected membcis from thiity-nme 
to I35> with majorities of non-oflicial members (including those who 
weie nominated) m all councils except that of the governor-general. 
Detailed regulations and rules for elections, and the conduct of business 
in the legislative councils were to be framed m India, subject to the 
sanction of the secretary of state, and the provision that they should 
be laid before both houses of pailiament Some of the pimciplcs to 
be followed m these had already come under discussion, especially 
the question of Muhammadan representation Lord Morlcy’s scheme 
of electoral colleges was strongly opposed by Muhammadans who 
found It complicated and thought it likely to prcxluce members who 
would not really be representative. Religious intolerance v/as greatly 
increased by misunderstanding and nrusmtcrprctation of the proposals. 
The scheme finally passed gave Muslims a specified number of mem- 
bers in a province based on their numerical proportion, varied in 
* Buchan, op c\i p u 86 , and Lord Morlcy, op at ti, 299, 301 
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accordance with their political importance, and provided that these 
members should be elected by Muslim voters only, who had certain 
qualifications In other electorates no distinction was made, and it 
was hoped (though the hope was not in fact realised) that the electors 
in these would exeicise their vote with no rehgious prejudice 

Great elasticity of detail was observed in arranging elections to 
represent the other interests The member for a division was chosen 
by a system of sccondaiy election In the fiist place the members of 
a municipal or disti ict board met and selected a number of delegates 
fixed according to the population of the town or district, and all the 
delegates thus chosen in a division elected the member Land-holders’ 
representatives were elected in some provinces by land-holdeis paying 
a minimum land-revenue, and in others by recognised associations 
Where it was not possible to form an electorate, e g in the case of 
Indian commeice in some piovinccs, the interest was represented by 
a nominated member Voting was by secret ballot, and votes were 
attested in most cases before the district officer, who also prepared 
lists of voters, subject to chums and objections in constituencies where 
electoral rolls existed University members were elected by registered 
graduates who could vote personally or by sending votes by post 

There was some difference of opinion as regards the qualifications 
of candidates, and especially in connection with the ehgibility of men 
who had been deported under the regulation of 1818 Lord Morlcy 
wished togi\ e power to the Government of India to declare candidates 
disqualified only after they had been elected, but Lord Minto pointed 
out that the principles which the political training of years had ren- 
dered dear to the people of England were totally unadapted to the 
conditions of India ' A political prisoner who becomes a member of 
pailiamcnt 111 England after his release in no way threatens the safety 
of the constitution, while such a person in India might start a blaze 
This opinion prevailed and the regulations gave power to the 
governor -general in council to declare that in his opinion a person 
was of such reputation and antecedents that his election would be 
contrary to the public interest This disqualification and others due 
to dismissal from the public service, certain orders by criminal courts, 
and disbarring, could be removed by a similar declaration In most 
constituencies a substantial property qualification and the possession 
of a residence or place of business within the consUtueiicy were 
required The age-limit was twenty-five years, and women were 
specifically excluded. 

Fears had been expressed that officials who had not been accus- 
tomed tc> public speaking might be embarrassed in the crisp informal 
debates which were expected to arise out of the permission to put 
supplementary questions, as happens in the House of Commons 
These were, therefore, limited by allowing only the member who had 

^ Buchan, op at p 290 
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asked a question to follow it up. Existing limitations on the powers of 
councils to deal with measures affecting the public debt and revenues, 
religion or religious rites and usages, military and naval affairs, and 
relations with foreign or native states were also imposed on the dis- 
cussion of matters of public interest by way of resolution, and a similar 
bar was laid on resolutions affecting the internal affairs of native 
states, matters still being discussed between the Go\'ernment of India 
and local governments, and matters which were sub judice There was 
also a general power of disallowance on the ground that a resolution 
could not be moved consistently with the public inteicsts or that it 
should be moved in another place 
An important difference between the budget procedure of England 
and India existed at this peiiod While in England the government 
decided on the measures it proposed to undertake in the budget year 
and then \ aried rates of taxation in order to meet the cost of these, 
in India taxation was not altered for considerable periods, and the 
annual problem was to make the best use of existing sources of 
income Before 1909 estimates piepared for the provinces were sub- 
mitted to the Go\ernment of India, minutely checked and often 
altered, bv the finance department, and incorporated in the budget 
for the whole country This was discussed in the imperial council, and 
extracts relating to provinces in the pro\incial councils, but no resolu- 
tions could be moved and no v'otes taken The division of revenues 
and control ov er \ arious classes of expenditure between imperial and 
provincial, which had been subject to periodical changes since the 
first devolution in 1870, had now become quasi-peimanent, and 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Decentralisation 
Commission meticulous alterations of the piovincial estimates were 
reduced In the provinces a draft budget, aftei examination by the 
Government of India, which fixed the limit of cxpcndituie on new 
projects costing more than Rs. 5000 (;C35o), was discussed by a small 
committee of the council, at least half the members of which were 
elected, and their views were considered The draft foi the whole of 
India was then placed before the imperial council, members of which 
could move resolutions affecting proposals for new taxation for grants 
to the provinces, or items of imperial (but not provincial) expcnditui c 
Any changes made were communicated to and a similar procedure was 
followed in the provincial councils While in parliament a pioposai 
to increase expenditure is moved by a fictitious reduction, it was 
provided in India, in order to avoid conventional discussions, that any 
such proposal must be accompanied by a motion to reduce an equal 
amount of expenditure in some other part of the budget This device 
failed in its obj'ect, and was sometimes embarrassing, as the govern- 
ment was not informed beforehand whether the increase or the re- 
duction was the mam object of the mover, and it sometimes involved 
a double debate. 
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No scheme of reform could stop or appreciably slacken the course 
of sedition, and a series of outrages occurred throughout 1909. Lord 
Morley’s instincts were in favour of pacification, and as soon as his 
bill was safely through the House of Commons, he warned Lord 
Min to that no more suspects could be deported,^ and later in the year 
telegraphed to say that the cabinet was unanimous in wishing for the 
release of men already detained The viceroy, with a keener apprecia- 
tion of the movement, resisted, as he pointed out the real effect of the 
reforms was that they had prevented moderate politicians from 
joining the minority of extremists whose activities could be repressed 
only by other methods 

While the general scheme of the reforms as set out in the bill had 
been highly praised by the moderate politicians in India m 1908, the 
detailed regulations were the subject of attack a year later in the 
congress at Lahore The separate representation of Muslims and the 
schepie of direct voting aioused jealous comments in a body which 
chiefly compiised Hindus In particular, the few cases (not as a rule 
repeated in later elections) where Muslims were successful candidates 
in constituencies open to all classes were paiticularly resented, and, 
apart from the religious contest, members of the congress were dis- 
appointed in not captuiing all the seats allotted to representatives of 
the district and municipal boards Complaints were also made that 
the non-official majority was nullified by the fact that it included 
nominated members Some of these criticisms were really directed 
against the objects of the authors of the scheme, which had been to 
sccuie a more effective icpresentation of important interests than the 
act of 1892 had done Success m this aim was marked, and certainly 
quickened the political sense of communities to whom public life had 
been an oppoitunity for peisonal gloi ification rather than for civic 
responsibility 


* Lord Morley, op ext n, 308-9 
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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS, 1909-1917 

Attendance at the congress of 1909 in Lahore was much 
smallei than usu<il, for a variety of reasons The effects of the split in 
the movement after the break-up of the meeting at Surat had not 
subsided, and the more advanced section of the movement held aloof 
In the minds of the moderate leaders there was disgust at the ci imes 
which had been pcrpetiated duiing the yeai and some anxiety as to 
their effect on futuie constitutional dcv’clopment One of the first 
measures to be placed before the new legislative council of the 
Government of India was an act to contiol the press It had been 
recommended in a lemarkablc series of letters written by the rulcis 
of the Indian states in reply to Loid Mmto, and the insufficiency of 
the Newspapers Act of 1908 to contiol the poisonous flood of seditious 
publication was abundantly clear fi om the e\ idencc which had been 
accumulated about conspiracies to commit murdei and armed rob- 
beries Even in 1908, in a debate on that measure m the House of 
Loids, Lord Cromer had admitted that, though he supported in India 
the lepeal of Lord Lyttoii’s press act of 1878, the expeiicnce of twenty - 
fiv’e years had convinced him that a policy of complete freedom had 
not proved successful in either India or Egypt A newspaper founded 
at Allahabad in 1907 had had nine 11 responsible cditois, four of whom 
had been convicted under the ordinal y law and sentemed to long 
teims for objectionable publications * The m<mi piinciple of the new 
act was supported bv Mr Gokfiah , w'ho had recently warned students 
against the attempts made to corrupt their minds It was challenged 
by only two non-offii lal membeis, and passed on 9 Febiuary without 
a division It provided that the kecpeis of new presses must dejKisit 
security before they opened them, and that this was liable to foi fciture 
if the press was used to pioducc seditious matter Forfeiture entailed 
cancellation of registration, and, if it were proposed to reopen the 
pi ess, the security could be doubled A second offence might involve 
confiscation of the whole press Similar powers extended ovei the 
publishers of newsp.ipers Any person against whom an oider of 
forfeiture was passed might appeal to the High Court to set .iside the 
order, and the case was to be tried by a special bench of tin ce judges 
This measure checked, though it W4IS too late to stop entifely, the 
progress of revolutionary activity, which continued to show itself by 
murders and dacoilics in Bengal especially With the p.issing of the 
act the Bengalis who had been intcined were released, thougli one of 

* Kowlatt Report, para 120 
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them was arrested six months later and convicted with a number of 
other men of conspiracy, at Dacca and elsewhere, to wage war against 
the king. 

Between Lord Minto and Lord Morley there was now a divergence 
regarding the method of dealing with the situation In replying to 
a suggestion for a general amnesty Lord Mmto distinguished such 
a measure from the clemency of former oriental rulers who were 
autocrats and summary in their measures He pointed out that the 
influence of sentiment and imagination “may bring grateful tears to 
the eyes of the effeminate Bengali, or it may shock the spirited tradi- 
tions and warlike imagination of more manly races ” ^ It was signi- 
ficant that shortly afterwards Mr Montagu in his Indian budget 
speech laid stress on the powers of control over the viceroy vested m 
the secretary of state, and claimed all the credit of the recent reforms 
for Loid Morley and his council ^ So deeply had seditious teaching 
penetrated that the prosecution of the Dacca conspiracy case did not 
stop the increase in violent ciime Half a dozen cases occurred round 
Dacca in the second half of I0io> ^^iid sixteen more during the next 
year In one of the latter the teachers and students of a national school 
weie implicated, and the school library was found to contain books 
dealing with the lives of Tilak and Sivaji, and a garbled history of the 
Indian Mutiny 

The list of crimes includes the murders of a witness in the Dacca 
case and of sevcial police officeis Bengali influence can also be 
traced in Madias,^ where a revolutionaiy movement gathered 
stiength after lectures by a Bengali in 1907, and seditious publications 
and conspiracies increased When a newspapei closed at Madras, 
owing to the conviction of the punter and publisher, it was again 
issued from Pondicheiy in Eiench India The district magistrate of 
Tinnevclly w.is shot dead in June, 1911, by a man who had been in 
touch at Pondicheiy with Indians tiaincd abioad 

The accession of King George V was maiked in India by a durbai 
at Delhi held by Their Majesties in pcison in December, 1911 
Loyalty to the throne had not vet been questioned bv any section in 
India, and the visit confitmcd and illustiatcd its strength. In a 
gracious message His Majesty announced that the event of the 
coionation would be commemoiated bv certain maiks of especial 
favour and consideration, which were later announced by the 
governor-general They wei e designed to impi ess the memory of the 
occiision on the widest possible ciicles of the Indian public, fiom the 
rulers of states, who weie excused the pavnient of succession duties, 
to the mifitary and civil (suboi dinate) sei vants of the govei nment who 

' Buchan, I tfe of Iu>rd Mtnto, p 305 

* Mr Montagu quoted from the Statute of 1833 powers of the Board of Control, 
which were transferreel to the secretary of state by the act of 1858 Mill, however, had 
described the Board of Control as a deliberative rather than an executive body Gf 
Buchan, p 309 * Rowlatt Report, para 153. 
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received bonuses of pay, and to the masses by special grants for the 
spread of popular education. Officers, men and reservists of the Indian 
Army were made eligible for the receipt of the Victoria Cross, which 
had hitherto never been granted to them 
A further act of great administrative importance, announced in the 
name of the king-emperor, was the transfer of the seat of government 
from Calcutta to Delhi, a former capital, whose history sti etches back 
to legendary times At the same time the piesidency of Bengal was 
to become a governorship, and the teiritoiies of the existing provinces 
of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam were to be redistributed, 
Assam being restored as a chief commissionership, and a new pio- 
vince being formed under a lieutenant-governor with charge of Bihai , 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur As part of this new province had been 
under council government, an executive count il was also appointed 
In the minds of Indian politicians this cant elment of the partition 
of 1905 counted for more than all the other concessions Loid Morley, 
though pressed on sevcial occasions, had declined to leopen it, and 
agitation had almost died down It had indeed been legaided more 
as a local matter than as one affecting the whole of India, and when 
in the congress of 1906 the delegates fiom Bengal attempted to extend 
the boycott of BriUsh goods and c\en association in government 
work, such as holding the post of honorary magistrate, to other parts 
of India, protests had been made * Success was, however, treated tis 
a concession to clamour, rathci than to reasoned argument, and the 
Muslim politicians resented the change Foi in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam their co-religionists numbered nearly 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and they had looked forwaid to holding a more important 
share in the control of affairs than they were able to sctuie in other 
parts of India where they were in a minoiity They had also held aloof 
from seditious activities and had supported the goveinment, and an 
impression was made that the change was partly due to violence * 
The congress of 1910 had elected as president the late Sir W 
Wedderbum, whose message had been one of conciliation between 
officials and non-officials, between Hindus and Muslims, and between 
moderate reformers and extremists. 'I’hough no formal resolution was 
passed, a Hindu-Muslim conference met, and it was decided to con- 
tinue attempts to reduce ill-feeling All hopes of success were, how- 
ever, extinguished by the action of a Hindu member who, though 
opposed by his leader, moved a resolution on 24 January, 191 1, in the 
impenal legislative council, asking the government to abolish separate 
representation, whether in the councils, or in local bodies This 
attempt to reduce the security of then political influence embittered 
the Muslims so much that even their disappointment at the icvcrsal 

^ Indian National Congress Riportf Calcutta, Kjojt pp By <j 

* ** A bitter jest * No bombs no lxK>m' was pass^ round among Mahoincdam at I>lhi 
Sir R Craddock, Thi DtUmma m India, p 147 
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of the pai tuion was not immediately sufficient to make them combine 
with the Hindus A marked change was, however, noticeable in their 
attitude towards the government, and especially in their public utter- 
ances and in then newspapers. No Muslim had taken the place of Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad who had died in 1898, and the younger men educated 
at his college were beginning to chafe at the restraints imposed by 
those who remembered his teachings of moderation and sobriety 
Their influence in the college was disruptive, and made it impossible 
for the Govcinmcnt of India to accept the proposals framed to raise 
Its status to that of a university Affairs in Europe and in Persia had 
also excited them The war between Italy and Turkey, the agreement 
between Russia and England icgarding Persia, and still more the 
Balkan War, had combined to arouse fcais that independent Islamic 
powers were in danger Muslim opinion vaties as to the right to 
recognition as khalifa, or rcprcsent.itivc of Muhammad, since the 
Mongols overthrew the Abbasid line of Baghdad in 1 258, and when 
Sehrr^ I of Turkey assumed the title in 1517 Indian Muslims hardly 
recognised it When the Moghul Empire of India had been ex- 
tinguished, however, the fact that a khalifa must enjoy temporal as 
well as spiiitual powei led some sections of the Indian Muslims to 
accept the khilafat of the sultan, and this increased their natural 
sympathy with co-icligionists during the Ciimean War, though ev'en 
devout Sunnis, like Sir Savvid Ahmad held that the institution had 
lapsed in i2')8 * Twenty veais latei, Loid Lvtton wiote to warn 
Loid Sahsbuiv, .ifter the conference at Constantinople which took 
place shoitlv' before war broke out between Ttnkcv and Russia, that 
Indian Muslims wcic bv no means indifl'erent to the fate of Turke> ^ 
In Oitobei, 1912, war bioke out between luikev and the Balkan 
states, and a mcdu.d miNsion tomposed of Indians was oigmised at 
Delhi and dispatched to help the finks, while the Red Giescent 
((oncsponding to the Rctl Cioss) movement also leceived suppoit 
A SOI letv' w.Ls foiined c. tiled the hhuddam-i-Kaaba, 01 seivants of 
the Kaaba, whitli aimed at aiousing inteicst in maintaining the 
integiitv of tlie Itiikish kingdom .is icsponsible lor the safetv of the 
sat rt d plat es of Isl.ini Di .iwing inspn ation pei haps fi om the success 
of the Salvation .\imv, it addicssed its effoits to the humbler cl.isses 
of the coinnnmitv, who vvcic invited to become members on p.ayment 
of a veiv small substiiption, and wcic extitcd b> infl.immatoiy 
iiddi esses on the dangeis besetting then co-iehgionists abro.ad 

An oppoituiuty of testing the powers of .igitation soon occuired. 
Some stieet impiovcments at Cavvnpoie involved the removal of 
buildings •»lt w.is found possible to avoid the demolition of a Hindu 
temple standing m the middle of a new lo.ad which was being opened 
Close to It stood .1 small mosque, .and it was pioposcd to lemove an 

’ Sir \ ( riu \ I <n( tt, Utstoiy of th^ Vatwruilt^t \to<ement m Induiy pp [ 

* I ,i(i> lit tt> liilloiir, l^Uns 0/ iJte barl oj Lytton, ii, b4 
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addition to the original building containing a room and a platform 
on which cciemonial ablutions were pei formed Religious jealousy 
led to a demand that this should also be spared Similar constructions, 
and even whole mosques, had been demolished in the past without 
complaint, but an agitation was fosteied from outside and rapidly 
grew Stoi les of tortures inflicted on Muslims by the Balkan powers 
weic published, and the reoccupation of Adrianoplc by the Tuiks in 
July, after Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria had begun to fight among 
themselves, cncouiaged boldness m India More than a month after 
the room had been pulled down, a violent mob, aftei listening to a 
sermon, rushed to the spot and began to pile up bricks. They attacked 
the police, who were compelled to fire, causing some loss of life 
Agitation in the pi css was icdoublcd, especially in Calcutta and 
Lahore and false lumouis w’ere ciiculatetl about the facts Though 
local feeling had calmed down, these nairatucs, as is not uncommon, 
continued to excite people m distant paits of India Loid Haidmge, 
the gov enior-general, was so impiessed b> icpoits he icteived that he 
decided to visit Cawnpoie Iherc he announced a settlement of the 
affair, which was m fact m accoi dance with the oiigmal plans for 
impiovement, vi? that the loom should be rebuilt over an arcade 
which extended along the stieet 

While the reairangement of Bengal had contiibutcd to the new 
political activ ities of the Muslims, its effect on Hindus had not been 
as sedative as had been hoped Bengali politicians were giatified, 
while the law>eis and tiadcis of Calcutta, who had anticipated 
mateiial loss fiom the constitution of a new capital at Dacca, felt 
lelief But to the vnus of sedition, spiead by the pi css, and by levolu- 
tionaiies m some of the piivate educational institutions with ill-paid 
staffs, no antidote was affoided bv a measuie whu h did not aflcct the 
peisons engaged m spieadmg the poison In December, 1912, a Ixnnb 
was thrown m Delhi at Lord Haidmge who nariow'ly escaped with 
his life, and throughout the next veai icvolutionaiy ciime m Easuin 
Bengal was marked bv murdcious biutality m clacoities committed 
m Older to obtain funds for levolutionaiy pui poses It has been 
observed^ that between 1906 and 1910 puces lose to an extent which 
had not been known since the Mutiny, and that the liteiate classes 
who furnished i evolutionary icciuits were hit harder than the agii- 
cultunsts 

In other parts of India the influence of the Bengali 1 evolutional les 
showed Itself, partly by imitation, and partly by direct incitement. 
A club modelled on the Anusilan Samiti (society for the piomotion of 
culture and tiammg) at Dacca was started at Bcn.ires m ^'le United 
Provinces m 1908 by young Bengali students who ate numetous in 
that city. Its founder aimed at making it a school of sedition, and was 
instigated by membeis of (lu icvolutionaiy party' m Bengal The 
^ Sir Haiiipfyldc fuller in United hmptre^ F’ 
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methods followed, however, alienated a number of members who did 
not approve its political activities and hostility to the government. 
Subsequently the more active members seceded and formed a fresh 
association, which throughout 1913 was in close touch with Bengal. 
In the Panjab the deportations of 1907 had been followed by calm 
for some time, but the bomb manual prepared in Bengal was received 
there, and a Panjabi student, who had been in England and had 
come under the influence of Ki ishnavarma, started propaganda and 
then left for America, whence he subsequently attempted to organise 
ghadr (mutiny) in India Some of his pupils got into touch with a 
Bengali employed in the United Piovinccs and organised the spread 
of seditious litcratuie extolling the attempt on Loid Hardinge’s life. 
A liomb placed by this .issociation neai the Euiopean Club at Lahore 
caused the death of an Indian in Mav, 1913 In Bihar a particularly 
revolting muider was lommittcd to obtain funds foi re\olutionary 
purposes by two youths from Bomba), who had been excited by the 
infla/Vimatory journals of the Bombay Biahmaii clique, and by lectures 
on the Bengal “maityis” 

The working of tlic new Icgislatuc councils was examined in 
chapter iv of the Montagu-Chclmsfoid leport ^ One unforeseen 
result of the enl.irgcment of the non-oflicial element was that it was 
found necessaty to cuib the ciiticism of government measuies by 
officials within the councils, and to prevent provincial governors fiom 
using their councils to question orders passed by the secietary of state 
Non-official mcmbcis wcie able to influence legislation, not so much 
by debate when bills weie actuallv befoic the councils, as in the 
previous discussions, 01 m select committees In India it had been 
customaiy to publish proposals for legislation as widclv' as possible 
and obtain ciituisms of these bcfoic bills wcie intioducccl,^ and in 
one pi ov nice special piovision was made to employ members of the 
council in this mannei The tight to move lesolutions was ficcl) used 
and Its clfet t on govcinmcnt action mav be estimated by the fact that 
out of 1G8 itsolutions moved in the nnpeiial i oimcil to the end of 
1917 about sev enty-thic'c vvetc liuctuous Qiicstions weic also fieely 
put, though manv of these wcie to elicit infoimation already easily 
av.iilable or statistical inloimation of no ical public value 

During this pc nod an attempt was made to constitute an executive 
council in the Uintc'd Piovinccs* Sn John Hewett, the lieutenant- 
governor, had icpoitcd m 1909 that the woik coming before him in 
the United Piovinces was not sufficiently heavv to justify the con- 
stitution of such a body, and that it would be difficult to obtain 
suitable Iildian nominees, as noii-offic lal Indians h.ad little experience 
of administiative business, though capable men were available He 

* (id It ) 1 8 

* Lord (’ui/on (RoiiTldsh^v , / i/<* oj Ijord Cuf^on, ii, lo j.) disliked this system, as difterent 
from what lu was atcustomed to 

* Par/ Papers (House ot Lords), it)i sessional no 49 (vui, 5 sqq ) 

37-a 
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did not agiee with the considerations pressed upon him by the Govern- 
ment of India, which regarded the sccietary of state’s views as final. 
The new councils would increase work in some directions, but should 
lelieve it in others, and it was premature to anticipate future needs. 
After a long experience in the (^veinmcnt of India he could not say 
that public business was discussed with more discrimination by a 
governor in council than by a licutenant-goveinor without one 

Exccutne councils wcic desned by Indian politic lans for several 
reasons They wished the heads ol prosinccs to be selected from men 
in public life in England rather than fiom the Indian Civil Scivicc, 
and the Decentralisation Commission had pointed out that councils 
would be neccssaiy if this change was made ^ Government by council 
was considered a supeiioi fotm, and in any case the constitution of a 
council would admit one 01 two Indi.ins to new high offices In reply 
to a lesolution mo\ed in the irnpeiial legislative council, 24 Januaiy, 
191 1, the Home Mcmlici said that the piactical test was whether the 
head of the pi ovince could cope with the woik and the Government of 
India would not move in tlic matte 1 while Sir John Hewett was 
lieutcnant-gov ei 1101 

Two vears latei a smiilai lesolution was moved m the local council 
and Sii James (now Loid) Meston, who had lollowed Sii John Hewett, 
declined to ac cept it on the foi mal ground that his views could not be 
published until the Government of India and sccietaiv of state had 
consicleied the question In forwaiding a repoi t of the dcb.ite he took 
the same view of the state ofwoik as Sir John Hewett But he thought 
It advi'-able to meet the demand on the giound that it would steadily 
grow and was bound to be conceded in time Opinion in the Govein- 
ment of India wa^ divided Thice of the civilian membcis, and (at the 
time the decision vv.is taken) the < ommander-in-chief vveie opposed 
One of them pointed out 

that Sir Ldwani Bakrr, who was ihf onl> licutf n fa\oui 

3f haMH]^ a founnl, sr rU up [)ropo>aIs for (hf clisriihution of vvoik, wfiich r<*dur( d 
[us count li a jkjmIioii sufKirdinatt to hinisclt and strugRlcd to retain in fas 
[lands powfis whith ihi (.rovf rnincni of India romidciitl incoinpatibh with 
rouncil govtinriK iil - 

The dissentients were all impressed bv the bitterness of fcxling between 
Hindu and Muslim in noithcrn India and by the lack of cxperieiue 
af council gov'crnmcnt in piovinces under lieutenant-goveinors The 
majority considered that council government was a natiiial conse- 
quence of the me tease in work and gieatci complication in adminis- 
tration, and, impressed by Sii James Meston’s advice, supported the 
proposal This was accepted by Loid Crewe, the secretary of state, 
and a draft firoclamation was laid before botli houses of pailiament. 
An address to the c rowii W'as, howev'ei, c .in led .ig.unst it 111 the House 
af Lords on 16 March, 191 r, 

* Refmt, pj) I i 


* Minuu ofDivicnt by Sir Harcourt Butler 
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Anothci matter which engaged public attention was the treatment 
of Indians m the dominions and crown colonies, which had long been 
a source of grievance, and the position in South Africa was particularly 
complained of ^ Before the Boer War it had been the cause of re- 
monstrance with the Boer government In igoo and again 111 rgoi 
the congiess passed lesolu lions calling attention to the matter, but 
even aftei the war crown colony administrations did nothing to 
remedy the disabilities, which were indeed increased Restrictions 
were most severe in the Free State which had completely excluded 
Indians, and in the Transvaal where they were not permitted to own 
land and had to live in special localities In Natal, where the largest 
population of Indians was found, a licence fee had been imposed on 
Indians vslio had entered the colony as indentured labourers, if they 
remained at the end of then term of service, and on their children as 
they became adolescent Political franchise was taken away in 1896 
on t^/e ground that it svas not enjoyed in India, and there were 
proposals to abolish tin muniripal franchise, and to stop licences in 
order to get rid of all Indians C ipc Colony was more reasonable, 
and Indians there had fewer grievances though these were still 
appreciable In 1907 the new responsible goseinment m the Trans- 
vaal passed ac ts to prevent thcingrr. ss of Indians not ah cady domiciled 
there and to compel rtgistr ation of all Indian residents 

Mr M K Gandhi, .111 Indian banister, who had \isiicd South 
\tri(a on legal business 111 189'j and hael icmaincei there to assist liis 
lellow-( ountt viiicn in 1 csisting opiii evsi\ c measut es, or ganised a move- 
ment of passiec lesistanee, wliieli he was later to lepetU in India 
Svmpathetie agit.itron beg.m in India w'here the eliseussion of ad- 
ministrative reforms w.rs alreviely exeiring mem’s minels, anel the 
Ineliari government suppoitcel the claims for more liberal tieatmerit 
I he home genernment found it diflieirlt to leeoncilc the undoubted 
rights ol Inehans as British subjects, .tnel those of South Africans to 
whom the Union Act of 1909 gave full jioweis of self-government 
Colonies like N.ital had found Indian labour useful in agriculture and 
unskilleel occupations But the Inelian labourer at the end of his term 
of service was engaging in trade (usually as a small shopkeeper) and 
in market-gardening where he tame into competition with the lower 
chisses of European origin There was some appiehension of large 
numbers ol lornpetitors arriving, if all lestiutions were removed 
Most imjioilant of all, it was feared that if Indians were admitted 
freely and obtained the lianchise, it could not m time be refused to 
the indigenous raves who would then svvainj) the predominating 
influence of the while population 

In 1910 the Gov'oi nrnent of Indi.i deiidcd to stop the recruitment 
ol indentured labour for Natal from the following year The Britivli 

* S<r Keith, Imperial Unity and the Dominions, iqib, pp 202 sqa , where lull reieieiices 
arc given * Duke, Af A GandJn, 
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government then pressed the Union to repeal the Tiansvaal Act of 
1907 and to consider milder legislation, which was introduced and 
passive resistance ceased in 1911. Theie was, however, long delay and 
in 1913 Lord Haidinge, the governoi -general, spoke publicly on the 
undoubted giievances of Indians in a manner which was resented, 
though unreasonably, in South Africa The same year an act was 
passed which made aclmission subject to the ability to read and write 
in a European language, though it was still possible to declare any 
person 01 class of prisons unsuitable on economic grounds or on 
account of the standaid or habits of life Thcic were also limits on the 
admission of wives 01 offspiing of persons not following a rule of 
monogamy Some discussions m 1912 had been attended by Mr G K 
Gokhale,^ a prominent Indian {xiliticiau, and the Indians believed 
that the lepeal of the licence tax m Natal had been promised, but this 
was not in the act A fiesh lesoit to passive icsistancc led to serious 
riots and man> piosccutions, followed by a commission of cncLuiry, 
which led to some lemcdial mcasuics 
At the outbreak of the wai in 1914 1 evolutionary activity was still 
continuing in Bengal, though shglitl) checked by the active police 
measures taken against it Muslims, especially in northern India, had 
been worked up tooppose thegov ei nment, and their > ounger politicians 
showed a disposition to idcntifv their aims with those of the congress 
In Maich, 1913, indeed, the All-India Muslim League had adopted 
as Its ideal the attainment of sclf-govcinmc'iit of a kind suitable to 
India, and had been piesscd bv '•ome mcmbeis, though without success, 
to adopt the congiess foiniul.i cjf a “svstem of gov ei nment similai to 
that enjoved by the self-governing mcinbcis of the Biitish Empire and 
a participation bv them in the lights and responsibilities of the empne 
on equal teinis with those membeis” * 1 he first impoitant event, 
howev'ei, was connected with .111 agitation differing horn these The 
ghadr movement in Ameiica® had been widely adveitised among 
Indians in that countiy by a ncvvspapei bearing the same title as the 
movement From the United States it spiead among the Sikhs and 
other Indians m British Columbia, who had a giiev'anee arising fiom 
the local immigration rules Some of them visited the Panjab and .U 
public meetings obt.uned the passing of resolutions of protest ag.iinst 
the rules Earl> 111 1914 a Sikh who had been in business in Singapore 
and the Malay slates chartered a ship and conveyed 373 Indians to 
Vancouver As most of them had not complied with the rules, the 
authorities foi bade their landing Revolutionary litcratui c which had 
been conveyed on board added to the resentment causqd by the 
failure of the plan, and the passengers were landed near Calcutta, m 
September, 19 14,10 an angry and rebellious spirit Thegovernment had 

* Mr GokhalcN speech, Bankipur Congress RefmC *9* P OSi gives an c xc# lie nt account 
of the Indian side of the cemtroversy 

* Appendix B, Congress Report of tr/oS^ Madras, irjoe) 
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enacted an ordinance to regulate the ingress into India of emigrants 
of this description, and piovided a train to take the passengers to the 
Panjab. They refused to enter it, and a not with loss of life occurred, 
as many of the rioters were armed with revolvers Some of those who 
had escaped, joining emigrants who returned later, then committed 
a series of violent offences, mainly designed to obtain funds for revo- 
lutionaiy purposes A Bombay Brahman reached the Panjab in 
December with offers of Bengali co-operation (including a bomb 
expert), and a general rising was planned to take place in February, 
1915 This was fiustratcd By this time foity-fivc seiious crimes had 
been committed in five montlis There was evidence that most of the 
conspirators were ignorant peasants, who had been con upted by the 
movement in Amei k a The Defence of India Act was passed and rules 
made under it foi the summary tiial of i evolutionary offences by a 
strong bench of judges, with no pieliminary commitment and no 
appi^al, and foi the internment of suspects Though a few offences 
weic committed lalei, fnm action soon had its due effect, and the 
leading Sikhs, pioud of the achie\ements of then caste fellows at the 
fiont, co-opt lilted with the go\ernment to restore confidence Con- 
nected with the main cons[)ii acy in the Panjab was a similai movement 
at Benaics, which giew out of the revolutionary club dcsciibed above, ^ 
and aimed at co-opci ation m tlic genei al 1 ising planned in the Panjab 
It was detected and some of the chief conspnatois were convicted 

Just as the political mo\ ementsin Bengal and Bombay had pioduced 
undeicui rents of violent ciimc and sedition owing to the manner in 
which they had been pushed, so did the ill-balanced khilafat agitation 
VVai against the .illics had been declaied by Tuikey, but even this 
had no sobeiing effect on the wildei spiiits in India. Then devotion 
to the khihdat of the sultan wms strengthened by the icwolt of the 
bhaiil of Meec.i, which became known in June, 1915, and they w'eie 
not moved by his explanation that he had been impelled to it bv the 
action of the young Tuiks The allies had guaianteecl the sanctity of 
the sailed places of Islam, but a section of Indian Muslims piofessed 
to believe that these weie m dangei, and the government found it 
ncccssaiy to wain then leaders 

A numbei of voung students left then colleges at Lahore in Febiuaiy, 
1915, and ciossed the boiclei to join a small bodv of fanatics m tubal 
teiiitoiy who had foi neaily a ecu tiny maintained a spirit of opposi- 
tion to the Biitish Some months latci a Sikh convcit to Islam, who 
had been attempting to piomote sedition in a Muslim religious school 
in the United Provinces, also visited the fanatics and then piocceded 
to Kabul With the help of a Turco-Geiman mission he hatched an 
.ibsurd plot foi ovci tin owing the Biitish government m India and 
setting uj) an alternative government, in which some of the students 
wcie to hold high lank Moie serious than this was a conspnacy set 

‘ Cf p 578, supra 
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on foot by the ghadr paityin Ameiica, who sent emissaries through 
Bangkok into Buima Theie they communicated with two Muslims 
who had been members of the Red Crescent Society and had been 
helping in medical aid in Turkey during the Balkan War An 
Indian regiment was then corrupted and leadv to mutiny, attempts 
were made to seduce the large for ce of military police in Burma, and 
other outrages were planned 

Geiman influence had been at uoik even before war was declared 
As far back a<< 1911 or earlier, the Indian levolutionaries in America 
had been in touch with German agents and had been propagating 
the doctrine that Germany would attack England Alter war broke 
out Indians were employed in propaganda, in attempting to seduce 
from then allegiance Indian piisoners ot w.ir, and in plotting an 
attack on Burma from Siam Thc> soon made contact with the 
Bengali resolutionaiies, and schemes were iotmed to land arms in 
the Bav ol Bengal, or to smuggle arms from tire tar East ^ 

The lebcllion in Ireland at Easter, 1916, once more drrcctccl the 
attention of Indian polltl(lan^ to that country and an agitation for 
Home Rule was crgorously pushed b\ Mrs Besant, the president of 
the Theo'-ophical Socict\ , and by Mr filak Her public ations c aused 
the goseinment ot Madras to requite sccuritv under the Press Act 
for her press, and later this was forfeited In September she tormallv 
launched a Home Rule League, and the c'xt itement wine h was t austd 
bv her agitation led to the issue ol orders under the Dctencc ot India 
Act, forbidding her to enter Bombas and the Central Provinces Hci 
movements in Madras and political activities were luither rcstruted 
in June of the following scar 

While the judicious use of the Press Act was c flee tivc in stopping 
the wide circulation of pernicious litciaturc, and the powers given bv 
the Defence of India Act enabled the government to cheek levolu- 
tionarv crime, its ac lion w.is subjec ted to criticism A press assoc ration 
for India, which had been constituted in 1915, approached Lord 
Chelmsford, the governor-general, in March, 1917, asking tor the 
repeal of the Press Act The arguments w'cie that the law had been 
enacted tis a temporals mc.i iuc, the necessity lor winch had passed 
aw a), that the safeguards provided were illusoiy, and that it was 
oppiessive and hindered genuine literary enterprise as well as the 
proper rights of the press to criticise the ac ts ot the government ‘ Lord 
Chelmsfoid had little difficulty in show'ing how baseless these claims 
were* When the act w'as introduced, the hope was expressed tliat 
the need for it would not be permanent, but none could prcjlict how 
long an interval would c lapse before public opinion ceased to tolerate 
an intcmpc rate press A cliiet )ustic c, who had called attention to the 
latitude ot discretion allowc*d to the c*xccutiv'c authorities, h.id also 

* Sfiferhes by J/jrd ( hflmsford^ Simla, l, 

^ Idtrfiy p 
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said that “ a jurisdiction to pronounce on the wisdom or unwisdom 
of executive action has been withheld and rightly withheld”, and 
though he had been of opinion that any appeal against forfeiture 
must be illusory, anothet High Court had held that it was qualified 
to question the verdict of the local government The statistics showed 
how moderate and efficacious action had been While 143 newspapers 
had been formally warned once, subsequent warnings were needed 
less frequently and the security of only three had been forfeited Of 
fifty-five presses warned thii teen had had their first security forfeited 
and only one its second Not a single order of forfeiture had been set 
aside by a High Court, though the view taken by the local govein- 
ment of specific ai tides had not always been upheld During six 
years after the act was passed there had been a maiked increase in the 
number of newspapeis, periodicals and presses Lord Chelmsford 
quoted many examples to show that the basei elements were still 
extolling political ciimc in tcims which must, in the view of a High 
Court judge, cncou’age excitable >oung men to commit similar 
oflences 

At the Lucknov' Congiess in 1916 a resolution was moved^ pro- 
testing against the (xiinsnc use of the Defence of India Act and the 
Rigulation of 1818, .uid asking foi furthci pu caution against misuse 
A \cai latei a(()mmitttc uas .qipointed b\ the Government of India 
to lepoit on till 1 1 solution.u ) movcinent and to .kImsc legislation to 
enable the go\einmeitt to deal tliectncK with it The eommittce, 
w Inch w as pi ( vrU d o\ ( 1 1j\ Mi Justiee Row latl, an English judges and 
iiH hided two judges ol liidi m High Couits, an Indian lawyei, and 
a scnioi (\eeuli\c ofliei.d, ti.Kcd tlu couise ofeiiminal conspuacies 
in a lepoit- wliuh loi the fust time Inought be foie tlie public the 
< \tent to wliiili sedition had be'cn spicad It showed how in Bombay 
the moxement hael been kugeh eonfmeel to a single caste, while in 
Bengal the ehicl aeteiis liael bexn eelueatcel \oung men of the middle 
e lasses In meist paits ol liielia then cflbits to gam lecuuts had soon 
laileel, though foi a time thc\ hael caused death, injuiy 01 loss of 
projieitv to manv Indians, aiiel, if not ehceked, would have been 
elangiious to the slate The eommitte'c suggested that the ordmaiv 
law shoulel be sliengtheiuxl m a few eletails, anel that wielei piOMsions 
shemlel be eiiaeteel whieh wemlel co\ei emcigeneies, but would not 
take edlext unless the gen ei neii -genei al in council declaicd the 
exist! lu e of a state ol alfaiis justih mg sueh aetion Rcluctanee in the 
past to ask the legiskitive eouneil for unusual pow'cis had allowed 
sedition tq spiead (ill it beeame a menace, and it was judged wiser 
to pie paie loi the lutuic A eoimmttex ol two High Couitjudgcs w'ho 
ex.iiniiuel in 1918 tlu ice 01 els eif moie than 800 peisotis detained at 
(hat time w it lion t dial imdei \ aiioiis p'o\ isions, leniuel that eletentioii 

* ( ofnirtw \llihii)<ui« U)i7, p ii)() 

* )^cditum i omtmttee Reftorty C ikutta, 1918 
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was still justified and were able to recommend the release of only six 
persons A proposal to shelve the report, moved m the imperial 
legislative council m September by a non-official member, was 
supported by only two members 

In January, 1919, two bills were introduced to cairy out the pro- 
posals of the Rowlatt committee These suggesuons had been con- 
demned by the congress of 1918 at Delhi ^ The legislation was 
strongly opposed by non-official members of the council who pressed 
that It should be postponed foi consideration by the councils to be 
elected under the reforms winch aie described m the next chapter. 
A virulent campaign of misrepicsentation was set on foot, and the 
wildest rumours were circulated as to the effects of the new laws 
The acts were passed, but release fiom the strain of war and the 
excitement of a new constitution had an unbalancing effect which 
led to lamentable riots m Delhi, Ahmadabad, Lahore and Amritsar. 
Indian politicians VNcre beginning to forget the history of theif own 
country, a long tale of autocracy, interrupted only by periods of 
anarchy, and in their eagerness to giasp at the share in administration 
offered under a milder personal rule, lhc> failed to show the icstr.unts 
that characterise successful demociacv 

^ Congress Re/fort, Dtllu, I9i9> p loo 
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THE REFORMS OF 1919 

In his presidential addiess to the congress at Bombay in 1915, 
Sir S P (aftei wards Loid) Sinha brought to a focus the vague 
aspirations of Indian politicians which had been quickened by the 
disturbances of a year’s warfare Few of the members of the congress 
belonged to the castes which supplied recruits or officers to the army, 
but all of them admiicd the deeds of Indian soldiers and pressed for 
wider opportunities of enlisting and training A few years earlier, 
a Ficnch wiitcr^ had noted that the attitude of the British govern- 
ment towaids nationalist desires in India was not clearly defined 
Sir S* P Sinha urged with eloquence, and at the same time with 
moderation, that the goal should be stated, and a reasoned ideal of 
the futuic of India set bcfoie its youth who had been educated or, as 
Loid Morlcy put it, “intoxicated with ideas of freedom, nationality 
and sclf-goveinmcnt” Like Loid Motley he believed that a national 
and inspiring ideal would aiiest coriupting influences At the same 
time he warned Ins heaicis that the adsance towards complete self- 
govcinmcnt must be along a path which was long and devious This 
need foi caution and patience was lepeatcd bv the piesident of the 
All-India Muslim League which in 1915 foi the first time met in the 
same town as the congicss, and exchanged \isits Loid Hardmge, 
who h,id g.unccl the ics|k ct of Indian politicians by his bold advocacy 
of the claims ol Indians to lx ttci ticatmcnt in the dominions and 
colonics, had also achiscd them to study patience in their aspirations 
towaids self-go\’etnment ^ I'o some of the congiess speakers who had 
not yet lost the intoxicating effects of then education these warnings 
appealed chilling and unnecessaiy 

Lord Chelmsfoicl succeeded Lord Haidinge as \iceioy a few 
months latei and appeals to have been impiessed, as Loid Minto had 
been, b> 1 easonable demands made tempei atel\ At the fii st executive 
council he held he piopouncled two questions “what is the goal of 
Biitish lule in India'*” and “what aie the steps on the load to that 
goaP”® Sir S P Sinha, quoting well-known aphoi isms of American 
and British statesmen, had asked that Indians might look forward to 
self-government, and Loid Chelmsford and his advisers speedily came 
to the coifclusion “that the endowment ofBiitish India as an integral 
pait of the Biitish Empiic with self-go\ernment was the goal of 
British rule” The second question w'as moie difficult of solution, 

' C’haillry, Admwistratiir Pfobletm of British Iruiuiy p i(>5 

* Sir V(rne> 1 o\(tt, I he Indian JSIationalist Movement, p 103 

* Sfieeches by Ijord ( helmsjord, Simla, 1919, i, ^89 
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Foremost among the radical changes suggested by the congiess was 
the giant of pio\incial autonomy On the recommendations of the 
Decentialisation Commission tlieie had been some relaxation of 
control by the secictaiy of state and by the Government of India. In 
their dispatch of 25 August, 1911, recommending the repartition of 
Bengal, the Government of India had leferred to the fiist demand of 
Indians foi a laigcr share in government and suggested that the 
solution would appeal to be 

gradually to give the piovinceb a Hrgci measuic of self-government, until at last 
India would consist ol a numbei of administrations, autonomous in all provincial 
affairs, with the Government of India above them all, and possessing power to 
interfere in cases of misgovcrnment, but oidinanly restricting then functions to 
matters of Imperial concern 

This momentous suggestion, put foiward as an argument to justify 
the lemotaf of tlie Goxcnimcnt of India fiom Calcutta where it was 
closely associated with the goveinment of Bcng.il, was completely 
ignottd 111 the teply of the secietarv of state The omission, due no 
doubt to the uigcncy and seciccy with which it was netessaiy to 
dispose of the other huge issues, was unfortunate and had to be 
remedied later, when Lord Cicwe in the House of Loids pointed out 
that no decision had been ai 1 1\ ed at ^ 

Apart from a wish for the abolition 01 lefoiin of the secictaiy of 
state’s eouncil, and leconstiuction of iclations betw'cen the secictaiy of 
state and the Goveinment of India, the other desnes expiessed by the 
congiess followed on the lines laid clown ten \eais caihci — expansion, 
lefoim, and reconstiuction of legislative and exccutnc (ouncils, ancf 
a liberal measure of lo( al sclf-go\cinmeiit Loid Ronaldshay (now 
Marquis of Zetland) m his Lije of Lord Curion luis dcsciilxd the pio- 
posals of the Goeenmunt of Iiidi i (whu h have ncv'ci bee n published 
in full) as follows ^ 

III their representations to the secretary of state the Government of India fiad 
been careful not to coininit themselves to any specihr foim of sell-govirnincnt 
1 he spec lal circumstances of India, thev pointed out, differed so wide Iv from those 
of anv other part of the empire that they could scarcely exjiect an Indian con- 
stitution to model Itself on those of the British dominions All that they contem- 
plated was a larger measure of control by her own people which would ultiinalcly 
result in a form of self-goveinmerit and cJiffering possibly in many ways fioin that 
enjoyed by other parts of the empire, but evolved on lines which had taken into 
account India’s past history and the special circumstances and traditions of her 
component pecmles I heir proposals lor assisting her towards this goat weie, 
briefly, to confer greater powers and a mejre re presi ntative cliaiactei upon 
existing lexal self-governing units such as district (rural) boards and municipal 
councils, to increase the proportion of Indians m the higner administrative posts, 
and to pave the way for an enlargement of the constitutional powers ol the 
provincial legidatures by brejadening the elcetoiate and increasing the number 
of elec ted me mb< is ■* 

* Hansard, J4 and ^ej June, icpi ^ Vol in, p ih-, 

* this summary agrees closely with a formula drawn up by Sir Reginald (haddock, 
then Home Member ol the Government ol India, in iyi6, printed at p j 6 j , Cd 123 of 
> 9«9 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain, who was then secretary of state, was 
sceptical of the value of these proposals He was not prepared to be 
more precise in the matter of a formula “ than to avow an intention 
to foster the gradual development of free institutions with a view to 
self-government”. In regard to details he criticised the increase in 
the number of elected members of a legislative council without giving 
them any real control. While discussion of the method of advance was 
remitted to committees in India and in England for examination, the 
question of a formula was pursued Mr E S. Montagu, who had 
succeeded Sir Austen Chamberlain, produced a draft resembling his 
predecessor’s views, ^ and this was redrafted by Lord Curzon in its 
final form as follows 

The policy of His Majesty’s governm''nt, with which the Government of India 
are in compiete accoid, is that of the me leasing association of Indians in every 
branf h of tlie administration, and the gradual development of sclf-govei rung 
institutions, with a view to the progiessivt icahsation of lesponsiblc govciiirnent 
til India as an integral pait of the Jhuish Empire 

The formula continues with a statement that pi ogress can be achieved 
onl) In successive stages, con ti oiled by the Butish government and 
the Government of India, which must be guided by the co-operation 
received, and the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed Immediately after the announcement of this policy in 
parliament, a controversy arose as to the interpretation of the phrase 
“responsible gosernment” Lord Curzon and other statesmen had 
always ar cepted Lord Mor lev’s assertion that the scheme of 1909 was 
not intended to lead to a parliamentary form of government m India, 
though they feared it would have that effect A year later, when it was 
pointed out to Lord Cmzon that his formula led in that direction he 
was shocked, but the couclusioii was iiiesistible Lord Morley himself, 
at a later stage, when the new proposals had been developed, saw no 
objection to them on this account, and admitted that his disclaimei 
had been due to the difficulty of obtaining the consent of the House 
of Lords to his own scheme ^ 

While these diNCUssions took place privately at Simla and m 
Whitehall, Indian politicians were drafting then own proposals 
A society known as the Madias pailiamcnt* drafted a “Common- 
wealth of India” act which suggested the constitution in piovinces 
of legislative assemblies Thiee members were to be elected in each 
distru t by persons qualified to vote in elections for local bodies, each 
chamber of commerce and trades associatibn was to elect two mem- 
bers, and landed proprietors paying land-icv'enue not less than 
• 

* Ron^ltl^llay, IaJc oJ I ord C ui^on, iii, iby 

* Sic It tt( IS to //if Iimrs, 3 Ntntinhtr, 1928 (bir R Burn), 9 November (Sir Fheoclore 
Monson) and 17 November (Sir R Burn) 

^ Ihis was connected witli Mis lUsiiu’s Home Rule league (tliap vxxii, p 584), 
which subhctiuently split into thret , vtdr questions i J3t), 1692 and 2142, evidence betoic 
Joint Select Committee 
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Rs. 250 were to send six membeis Considerable minorities were to 
be represented in proportion to their number. The parliament of 
India was to consist of 200 members elected half by members of the 
provincial assemblies, and half to represent the landed, trading, 
commercial, financial and industrial associations, with a member 
from each university. Separate representation was to be provided for 
important minorities After a period of ten years a more democratic 
system was to be devised A cabinet of ten members was to include 
five appointed by the viceroy and five elected by pailiament. Nine- 
teen of the elected members of the Indian legislative council made 
similar suggestions in October, 1916 ^ In November representatives 
of the Muslim League and the congress came to an agieement at 
Calcutta, which was confii med by meetings of both bodies at Luck- 
now a month later This scheme piovidcd a legislative council of 125 
in a major province, 01 fifty to scv'tnty-five in a minor province, fout- 
fifths of the membeis to be elected dnectly by voters on a wide 
franchise The imperial council was to include i >30 members with the 
same piopoition elected, partly by the elected membeis of the pto- 
vincial councils and partly diiect Except in regard to certain 
specified heads of income and expenditure which were icscrvcd as 
impenal, the provincial councils were to hav'e full contiol, though 
the imperial council could deal with mattcis in regaid to which 
uniform legislation foi the whole of India was dcsiiablc, and a vague 
general power of supervision and supeiintcndencc was reserved for 
the Government of India At the head of each province thcic was to 
be appointed a goveinoi who should not ordinal ily be a member of 
a permanent service Halfof liis executive council were to be Indians 
elected by the elected members of the provincial council All legisla- 
tive councils weic to elect their own piesident There was to be moic 
freedom in the putting of supplementary questions, and motions for 
adjournment were to be permitted Resolutions passed were to bind 
the govei nment unless vetoed by the govci nor in council, and if passed 
again after an interval of not less than a year wcic to be absolutely 
binding The most striking feature of the scheme was, however, an 
agreement that Muslims should be icprcscntcd through special 
electorates in certain specified pioportions, which substantially ex- 
ceeded their share of the population in provinces where they were m 
a minority. This was subject to a proviso that they should not, as 
they did in the Morlcy-Minto scheme, also have an opportunity 
of obtaining seats in electorates other than their own Another 
qualification was that opposition by ihiee-quartcrs of the membeis 
of either community (Muslim or non-Muslim) to a bill, a« clause of 
a bill, 01 a resolution affecting that community would block it com- 
pletely. 

A further contiibution to the attempts to solve the problem was due 

^ Speeches and documents on Indian Policy, ii, 1 16 
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to the “Round Table” group of students of politics, some of whom 
had previously played a part m bringing about the union of South 
Africa in 1909. When war broke out in 1914 they had been examining 
the question “how a British citizen in the dominions can acquire the 
same control of foreign policy as one domiciled m the British Isles 
In 1915 they began to examine the case of India, and felt that Indians 
could not be invested with responsibility for imperial policy until 
they had some responsible share in then own government, and early 
in 1916 the late Sir William Duke, who had been a member of council 
in Bengal, and was then on the Council of India, drew up a note as 
a basis of discussion In that he suggested that certain departments 
and functions might be administered by some form of responsible as 
distinct from merely administrative government. Mr L Curtis, a 
member of the group, arrived in India in the autumn of 1916, and 
for a year was engaged actively by correspondence and conference in 
examining and testing this suggestion Though his intention of forming 
groups representing all shades of opinion to study the problem was 
frustrated by the malicious distortion of a phrase in a piivate letter 
which had been abstracted and published, his studies attracted much 
notice A recent writer^ has ciiticiscd the use of the term “responsible” 
in the declaration of August, 1917, as vague and capable of various 
interpretations Mr Curtis pointed out that an alternative expression 
“self-government” was used m India in at least four senses, and early 
in 1917 in a published letter to the people of India he expressed his 
belief in a policy of the gradual conferment of responsible government, 
which he defined as meaning that the final authoiity in Indian affairs 
will have been transferred to an Indian parliament His proposal for 
the immediate future was to begin by constituting elective assemblies 
with an executive consisting of members able to command a majority 
in the assembly As existing provinces had taken shape merely 
through admimstiative convenience and contained veiy laige popu- 
lations often speaking dilferent hniguages, and even subject to diffei ent 
laws, he suggested that smallei, more homogeneous areas should be 
carved out, in each of which a responsible government would be 
foimcd Only certain functions of government, for example, public 
works, primal y education, local self-government, etc , would be 
entrusted to these bodies, and the icst would remain undei the control 
of the old piovincial governments, to be transferred gradually and 
not nccessaiily at the same rate in all aieas The general outlines of 
this scheme were commended in an address fiom a number of in- 
fluential Euiopcans and Indians to the viceroy and secretary of state, 
towards the close of 1917. It was, howevei, not apptoved by the 
congress, which then met at Calcutta and reaffiimed its desire for 
the plan it had passed a yeai befoie, with complete provincial 
autonomy and half the executive councillors of the viceioy elected. 

' Sir R Craddock, The Dilemma in India, p 169 
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The resolution urged strongly that while this fust instalment should 
be granted at once, the statute to be passed should also lay down an 
early ome-hmit within which full responsible government should be 
granted, without even the slendei piecautions included in the 
congress plan 

Instead of appointing a loyal commission to take evidence and 
draft proposals for cariymg out the icfoim briefly announced in 
August, 1917, the goveinment deputed Mr E S Montagu, secretary 
of state, with a small committee (the Eail of Donoughmore, Sir 
Wilham Duke, Mr Bhupendianath Basu and Mr Charles Roberts, 
M P ), to consult the Indian Government and politicians. Such a 
method has tlie obvious defect that it prevents the public discussion 
of matters which are complicated and benefit by ventilation, and 
criticism, among men of widely different temperaments On the 
other hand it produces a scheme more quickly, and, the ground 
having been prepared, a report was signed by Loid Chelmsford and 
Mr Montagu within six months fiom the date on which the 'latter 
arrived in India It contains an admirable account of political con- 
ditions in India, coloured in pai ts by optimistic hopes of the effects 
of democratic experiments on a collection of people divided by race, 
sect and religion, who ftom time immemorial had known no method 
of rule but autociacy before the cautious associ.ition of Indian with 
British legislators which has been described The 1 eport analysed the 
meaning of responsible insututions as Mr Cui Us had done, and sug- 
gested that the fiist step to be taken was to introduce paitial responsi- 
bility in tlie provincial gov ei nments The Gov'crnment of India was 
to lemain, as it had been hitherto, responsible through the secretary 
of state to the Biitish parliament, though measures were suggested to 
give greater opportunities for independent criticism of its actions and 
projects In many icspccts the congicss scheme was held to be 
unsuitable Full provincial autonomy was piematuie Election of 
members of the executive council by the legislative council was 
without any reputable precedent, and their responsibility to the 
electors in consUtucncics could be stcuicd in other ways The proposal 
to give to the councils complete contiol over provincial finance and 
legislation was impossible until the executive was entirely responsible 
to them. To make a goveinment amenable to resolutions amounted 
to controlling the executive by direct ordei s on points of detail, and 
would lead to confusion 

If responsibility in provincial governments weic to be dear from 
the beginning, two methods weie possible, excluding the congress 
scheme, which demanded a complete gi ant Mr Curtis’s scheme set 
up legislatures with executives responsible to them whu h were to deal 
with specified functions in the areas under their control, other func- 
tions being performed by the old provincial governments. I’he report 
objected to this as likely to lead to excessive friction and to picjudice 
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It therefore suggested that the head of each province, who was to be 
a governor in all cases, should have an executive council consisting 
of two members, one of whom should invariably be an Indian. The 
governor in council would deal with certain reserved functions of the 
government. Other subjects would be transferred to the governor 
acting with one oi more ministers chosen from the elected members 
of the legislative council It was not intended that in relation to his 
ministers the governor should at once occupy the position of a purely 
constitutional governor, bound to accept their decision, but he was 
expected to refuse assent to their proposals only when the conse- 
quences of acquiescence would be serious A hope was expressed that 
the executive would cultivate the habit of associated deliberation, and 
would piesent a united fiont Such discussion might m fact be com- 
pulsory as a decision on either a reserved or a transferred subject 
could affect the part of the government whrch was not concer ned with 
the decision A list attached to the report suggested subjects which 
miglil be tianslcricd, the most important being taxation for provincial 
purposes, local sell-gov cinmcnt, education (except university), medical 
and sanitary, agriculture, public works (except major irrigation 
works), and excise 

In addition to this vital change in executive government, the report 
suggested large increases in the non-official membership of the legis- 
lative councils, with direct electiorrs wherever possible. Separate 
(communal) representation was condemned as inconsistent with 
democratic government, though it was to be tolerated in the special 
case of Muslims Lord Mor ley’s disclaimer of an intention to pave 
the way for a parliamentary s) stern in India was haltingly explained 
as due to his insistence on the sov'ereignty of the British parliament 
and Ins acceptance ol Lord Minto’s advice that only limited con- 
stituencies and indirect Itanchises were possible, and it was admitted 
that the reloims ol iQog moved towards the stage at which a question 
ol responsible government was bound to piesent itself. More freedom 
to local bodies was recommended, and parliament was w'ained that 
the grant of greater freedom to governments in India would involve 
a icla.xation ol its own control 

Published in England and India in July, 1918, this leport drew 
much criticism The moderate politicians and the big land-holders 
were the only sections to approve of the dual principle in piovmcial 
governments The former also asked that the same system should be 
introduced in the Government of India, and the latter claimed special 
representation foi themselves, and that luithei progiess should be 
dll ected io c hanging the status of leading land-holder s to that of ruling 
c fuels Extreme politicians held by the congress scheme, and desired 
full responsibility m the provinces, with the goveinot a puiely con- 
stitutional oflicial in relation to his ministers. Official opinion which 
was strongly opposed to the system ol dyaichy (a term revived to 
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apply to the dual form of piovmcial government) has often been 
misrepiesented as a reluctance to give up place and power. It was 
due to the natural piide of a body of men m chaige of a complicated 
machine of goveinment to the perfecting of whitli they had devoted 
the best pait of their lives, and winch they honestly believed to be 
endangered if its ^vollang weie abiuptly transferred to inexperienced 
hands Even m the transition stage they bcheved that the proposals 
would establish an oligarchy which would not m the most favouiable 
conditions woik smoothly with the official ''ide The heads of pio- 
\ inces, some of whom had sev ei cl> ci iticiscd dyarchy, wei c summoned 
to Delhi to foimulate an alternative scheme, and five of them 111 
Januai), 1919, signed a minute foimulating it On the vital question 
of dvaichy the opinion was expressed that the icpoit had impropeily 
emphasised the doctiinc oficsponsibihtv, and tluit it was moic concct 
to put an inci eased association of Indians in the loicgiound, as could 
be infer led from the woiding of the announcement of August, 1917 
The alteinativ'e suggested w'as an executive council with an 5 qual 
numbei of officials and non-officials, the latter to be selected from 
elected (in the Panjab also fiom nominated) members There was to 
be no division of functions, and govcirrmcnt would thus be unitary, 
It being left to the gov ernor to disti ibute portfolios among the member s 
of his executive council Such a scheme, as was admitted in the 
nunute, fixed no resiionsibihty on individual members It provided 
for later expansion only by irici casing the number of functions cn- 
tiusted to non-official members, by inci easing the number of the 
latter class, and by gradual disuse of the aibitraiy powers of over- 
rulmg Ins council entrusted to the goveinoi 111 both schemes duiing 
a transition period The crux of the pioblem was thus the meaning 
of the announcement Tw'o heads of provinces (Lord Ronaldshay and 
Sir E. A Gait) felt that to 1 eject the wider interpretation in the icport 
would be treated as a breach of faith and therefore accepted it as the 
most reasonable scheme which had been suggested Both the Govern- 
ment of India*^ and the home government, which had issued the 
declaration, held strongly that it was essential to begin the fixing of 
lesponsibihtv, and piclciicd the dual scheme of the leport to the 
alternatives suggested. 

Vague statements in ancient texts have sometimes been rehed on 
to show that Indians were not unused to personal representation by 
election. Among the lower castes of Hindus social and religious 
questions affecting a particular caste, or moie often a section of it, arc 
frequently decided by a small popular assembly of the caste or section 
Headmen of villages, or parts of villages, who in Nofth India 
collected the land-revenue and aiianged for the necessary expenses, 
were also chosen by the people themselves. But the matters thus 
arranged were circumscribed and of a personal rather than a civic 

* Cd aoj ol 1919, p I 
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nature. The caste council is judicial, and the headman the managing 
director of a company. In the various systems of government which 
the British found working in the eighteenth century, there was no 
element of popular govcinmcnt in tlxe occidental sense Local self- 
government had since made a beginning, and the direct election in 
a few constituencies under the Morley-Minto scheme, especially those 
of Muslims, had given a little expeiience In accordance witli a sug- 
gestion in the report a sjiecial committee, piesidcd over by Lord 
Southborough, toured in India to enquire into the framing of con- 
stituencies and the settlement of fianchises Proposals were placed 
before this committee by the local governments, based on the 
material conditions of the population and on the facilities for polling 
which varied widely In rural ti'acts the object was to get the sub- 
stantial well-to-do peasant as a votei, and the lianchise vaiied horn 
piovince to province or even within a piovince For ceitaiii classes, 
and in particular the lowest castes, it was found impossible to anange 
by election, and one limitation on the franchise was the need for 
flaming it so that votes could lie polled by the stall available 

A bill embodying the scheme ol the icpoit was intioduced and 
examined by a joint select committee of both houses of pailiament 
from July to October, 1919, presided ovei by Lord Selboine It 
examined^ about seventy witnesses representing various shades of 
opinion and thus to some extent remedied the previous defect in 
publicity.^ In a report of great value the committee pressed strongly 
the aigunient that a generous oppoi tunity must be given to the people 
of India of Icarmtig the actual business of government and of showing, 
by then conduct ol it, to some future parliament, that the time had 
come lor luithei extension of power The act was quickly passed and 
became law on 23 Decembti, 1919* It changed the status of the 
heads of the United Piovmces, the Panjab, Bihai and Oiissa, the 
Ccntial Piovmces and Assam from that of lieutenaiit-governoi to 
goveinoi, <md provided an executive council for each riiougli no 
change was made m the miixirnum iiumbei ol members adimssible 
(four ) It was understood that oidinaiily there would be only two, and 
It was provided that only one instead of two must have been loi at 
least twelve years in the service ol the ciown in India, so that the other 
could be an Indian. Responsibility was paitially intioduced 111 the 
provinces, as suggested in the leport, by giving the governor power 
to appoint from among the elected members ol his legislative council 
one or more ministers, to hold office during his plcasuie. Rules could 
be made dividing the functions of government loi two purposes. One 
was the dfstmction of subjects into “central ”, which weic conti oiled 

‘ Cd 97 (1019) and Cd 20 j (19*9^ 

* Lord hyduiham, a member ot tlie committee, lias pouUcd out {My Horkw^ Itjt, 
p 370) that no Indi in who could not bpeok Lnghbh vva^ialkd, i>u tliat the lui aland woikmg 
chissts, the land-iioldcih and fighting racts wcie not hcaid 
9 and 10 Geo V, c xoi, 
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by the Goveinment of India, and “provincial”, while the other 
divided piovincial subjects into “transferred”, which were placed in 
the contiol of the govcinoi acting with his ministers, and “reserved”, 
which were to be disposed of b) the governor in council In the 
repoits both of Mr Montagu and Loid Ghelmsfoid (paia 221) and 
of the joint select committee (clause 6) the greatest possible stress was 
laid on the necessity foi joint dchbciation by the two parts of a 
provincial go\crnmcnt Howevci caicful the separation of trans- 
fer! ed and reseived subjects may be, some overlapping is inevitable. 
Thus a restrictive policy of excise (tiansferied) may raise serious 
questions of law and oidei (lescived) Even wheie theie is no such 
intimate contact, ficc discussion between experienced officials and 
ministers in close relation with the elected mcmbeis of the legislative 
council was likely to lead to accommodation VVhcic it was doubtful 
into sshich categoiv a topic fell the decision was to be made in 
accoi dance w'lth lules Aftei discussion, howexei, the orclei issued 
was to bear on its face a clcai indication showing that it Wtfs the 
decision of the goveinoi m council 01 of the goveinoi acting with 
his mimsteis bo fai as public action m the debates of the legislative 
council w’as concerned, the select committee achiscd that members 
of the executisc council should act togcthci, and similaily imnistcis 
should act together Where botli sections of the goveinment wcie in 
agreement members and mimsteis should be fice to speak and vote 
for each other’s pioposals. Theie should, hovvcv'ei, be no compulsion 
on a member or ministei to support by speech or vote a pioposal 
made by the section to which he did not belong, if he disagreed 
with It. 

Important changes wcie made in the matter of supjily and legisla- 
tion As explained elsewhere,^ an Indian budget at (his pciiod dicl not 
require an annual finance bill as in England, because lates of taxation 
were altered, especially so far as they allcctcd piovincial revenues, 
only at comparatively long intcivals Discussion in the legislative 
council was thus chiefly concerned with a piopcr allocation of 
existing revenues From the enlargement of the popular clement in 
these provmcial bodies, larger demands for cxpencliturc, especially on 
the transferred subjects, were inevitable, and two pioblcms arose for 
decision The first was the quesuon whcthci piovincial revenues 
should be definitely allocated between the reserved and tiansferied 
sides, forming what was called in the later discussions “the scpaiatc 
purse”, or whether the puisc should remain joint, and the needs of 
each side of the government decided annually Mr Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford favoured the latter method (para. 256) 'while the 
Government of India wore strongly in favour of a sepaiatc puisc,* such 
as had been familiar in India as between the ccntt.il and piovincial 
gov'ernments Indian non-ofluial witnesses, before the joint select 
' P 572, jw/yrtf Cd I2J, p 2O 
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committee, preferred the joint purse and it was suggested^ that this 
was because they hoped that through it tiie ministers could exercise 
more influence over the reserved subjects Briefly the question was 
whether greater acerbity would be caused by a public division of 
funds for a term of years, or by an annual discussion within the 
government Faced by this difficulty the committee recommended a 
joint purse, holding that ordinarily common sense and reasonableness 
would bring about agreement * If the governor at any time found 
serious disagreement between his executive council and the ministers, 
he was to have power to make an allocation This, however, was to 
be made, not by a division of sources of revenue, but by apportioning 
definite fractions of the total receipts and the balance The committee 
emphasised a warning that the budget should not be capable of being 
used by ministers or a majoiity in the legislative council to direct the 
policy on icscivcd subjects The decision in favour of a j'oint purse 
was ynfortunatc Indian popular opinion has always regaidcd the 
ticasiiry as containing unlimited funds, which would be made 
available if the jealousy of its guaidians permitted, and the sense of 
responsibility would have been quickened by a definite piovision of 
sources of income, with the knowledge that, if they did not suffice, 
fresh taxation would be necessaiy 

The second ptoblcm was that of the icsponsibihtv for new taxation. 
In the lepoit (paia 21^7) it was suggested that aftei any contribution 
payable to the Goveinment of India had been set aside, and full 
provision made foi the leseived subjects, the balance should be at the 
disposal of the mimstcis If it \seic not sufficient, the onus would he 
on ministeis to suggest neu taxation The Goveinment of India 
showed that tins iniglit bung about the impossible situation that 
mimsteis would ha\e to propose taxation which was really required 
for expenditure on icsei\cd subjects although they did not approve 
of It, the alternative being tliat the tiansfciicd subjects in which they 
were deeply intciestcd would not leccive the funds they needed This 
was, in fact, one of the chief arguments in favour of the separate purse. 
The mattei was not discussed bv tlie select committee which appeals 
to have coveted it by expicssing general confidence m good will, and 
the recommendation that pouei should be taken to make a division 
of funds in case of need 

Tlieic remains the question, how the executive goveinment of a 
jirovincc was to secuie the jiassmg of legislation or the voting of 
supplies which it consideied necessaiy foi the rcscived services 
Vaiious alternatives at e discussed m the joint lepoit (paias 247-53), 
such as the passing by the Indian Icgislatuie of bills i ejected by a 
piovincial legislature, or the making of oidinances by' the goveinor- 
gcneial, alone 01 in council, 01 by the provincial goveinoi All these 
were rejected as sav'ouiing loo much of the aiitociatic methods which 
^ Question 7002 * CItusc i 
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were being supe»scded Where a govcinor had doubts of his ability 
to get thiough the council a bill dealing with a reserved subject which 
was of importance, he was to certify that it was a measure “essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for the peace or tranquillity of 
the piovince 01 any part theicof, 01 for the dischaigc of his icsponsi- 
bility fbi tlie resen'ed subjects” Such a bill aftci intioduction and 
discussion would be automatically rcfciicd to a grand committee 
numbering 40 to 50 pci cent of the council and partly elected by the 
elected mcmbcis of the council The govcinoi would have powci to 
nominate a baic majoiity, exclusive of himself, but not moic than 
two-thirds of the nominated mcmbcis could be officials Although 
most of the governments in India appioved of this scheme, it was 
strongly opposed b\ the govcinmcnt of Madras which pointed out 
that the non-official nominees of the govcinor would be subject to 
strong picssurc by opponents of a measure and would be in a most 
difficult and nnidious position ^ It suggested that where a bill of 
vital importance was icjettcd or modified, the govcinmcnt sfiould 
have power to rctuin it to the legislative council foi reconsideration, 
and subsequently the governoi might set aside amendments which 
were not acceptable to him and declare the bill to have passed The 
late Loid Caimichacl, who had been govcinoi of Victoiia, and of two 
presidencies in India, stiongly suppoited this method^ of fixing re- 
sponsibility on the govcinoi peisonallv, instead of using the obnoxious 
official bloc with additional nominees of unceitain stability, and the 
joint committee accepted the ch.angc (clause ig) Similaily it sug- 
gested that the govcinor should have power to icstorc a provision for 
a rcserv'^cd sulijccl in the budget vvhuh the count il had i educed and 
which the govcinor tonsidcrcd essential for propei administration 
(clause ri) And it iccommcnded that the govtinoi, if so adv'iscd 
by his ministcis, would be justified in asking the council to review 
an alteration in the piovision for a tiansfciied subject 

In the Gov'crnmcnt of India no mcasuic of responsibility was 
introduced The executive council consisted of six ordinary members 
and the commandcr-in-chicf Of the ordinary members tliice must 
have had ten years’ scivace under the ciown in India and one must 
be a barrister of five years’ standing The joint report suggested the 
abolition of these statutory limitations, to secure clasticilv, and also 
the early appointment of a second Indian as member, which was 
possible without legislation The joint committee removed the limit 
on the total numbers, retained the official qualifications for at least 
three members, and widened the legal qualification by making it 
include lawyers w'ho were pleaders of a High (Jourt in *India. It 
also thought that not less than thiec members of council should be 
Indians 

In addition to their proposals foi admitting Indians more fiecly to 
* CA 123, p ir»3 * Questions ^689 -<)5 
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the executive government, the authors of the joint report desired to 
provide greater opportunities for discussion in a popular assembly 
They attached considerable importance to this as paving the way for 
social legislation which might impinge on religious matters, and in 
the past had always been undertaken with reluctance by the alien 
government With this object they suggested an enlargement of the 
legislative council (now called the legislative assembly) and the addi- 
tion of a new chamber called the Council of State As two-thirds of 
the former body was to be elected, it was necessary in the Government 
of India also to provide for the case where vital government measures 
or supply had been denied It was proposed to do this through the 
council of state, which was to include onlv twenty-one elected members 
out of fifty, with officials up to twenty-five and four non-official 
nominated members Government bills were ordmanlv to be intro- 
duced and passed in the assembly and then go to the council of state 
Amendments made by the latter which were not accepted by the 
assembly were to be discussed by a joint session of both houses If 
the assembly refused leave to the introduction of a bill, or rejected 
one, the go\einor-general in council might certify that the bill was 
essential to the mteicsts of peace, oider oi good government It would 
then be intioduced in the council of state, and, when passed there, 
become law without furthet lefciencc to the assemblv Lastly to save 
time in an emergency a cci lificd bill might be passed into law in the 
council of state alone, and mcrelv icpoited to the assemblv 

While piovincial councils wcic to pass budgets, subject to the 
power of the govcinor to lestoic giants foi icsciv'ed subjects, the 
imperial Icgislatuie was to be cmpoweicd onlv to pass lesolutions 
which were not binding, though they would ha\c enhanced significance 
fiom the widei icpu sentation in the assemblv compaied with the 
former legisl.unc council 

These devices appealed to the joint committee as objectionable 
as the similai methods proposed in the procinces It increased 
popular repiesentation in the council of state and proposed that it 
should be a real second chamber (clause i8), w'hile lesening powers 
of certification, foi both finance and legislation, to the go\ernor- 
general in council wheie nccessaiy foi the discharge of his lesponsi- 
bihty (clauses 2'j and 26) 

The legislative councils as fiamcd by the act contained more than 
twice as many members as those of the old councils, the number 
ranging fiom in to 12!) in the foui laigei pronnccs and from fifty- 
tin ee to ninely-cight m lour otheis These numbcis might be enlarged 
by rules, subject to the piovision that not moie than 20 per cent 
should be official membcis and at least 70 per cent should be elected. 
The council of state contained sixty members of whom not more than 
a thiicl might be offici.ils, w’hilc the legislative assembly had 140, of 
whom 100 wcic elected and twenty-six officials, and, if the number 
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was increased, the same proportions should be maintained With 
these inci eases in numbers and responsibilities, it was decided that 
the governor-general or head of a province should no longer preside 
over his legislature The governor-general appointed a president of 
the council of state fiom among its members Presidents of the 
legislative assembly and the piovincial councils were first appointed 
by the governor-general or governor foi a term of four yeais, but 
were afterwards to be elected by the members The 1 ecommcndation 
of the joint committee that the fii st pi esident of the legislative assembly 
should be a peison “qualified by experience of the House of Commons 
and a knowledge of parliamentary pioceduic, pieccdents and con- 
\entions” (clause 20) was accepted, and a similar appointment was 
made in the legislatne council of Bengal 

Most of the proposals of the franchise committee were accepted by 
the joint comniutee It dcmuired, howe\ei, to tlie suggestion that 
non-official members of both the council of state and legislative 
assemblv should be elected b\ the same gioup of persons and it 
preferred direct election to the lattci instead ofindiiect (clauses 18 
and 19) Scpaiate (commun.il) 1 epresentation was condemned in the 
joint repoit as contiaiy to the piinciplcs of lesponsible government, 
without precedent except in a few minoi states, and bad because it 
encouiaged members of a state to think of themselves piimanly as 
citizens of any smallci unit than itself, and tended to stcieotype 
existing iclations (paras 227-9) Reluctantly the authors acquiesced 
in the priiKiple so fai as Muslims weie conceined, because of the 
airangements made in 1909 (which tJicy icgiettcd), the .igieement 
between political Icadcis in the Lucknow Clongicss of 1916, and 
because they knew that Muslims weie anxious about their position 
under a system of popular goseinmtnt (paia 231) Though history 
affords few precedents for such a system, it has many to show that 
minoiities not so protected have remained for long periods with no 
representation Besides the Muslims other communities urged their 
claims In Madras it was shown that Brahmans, who numbered only 
3 per cent of the population, had almost monopolised 1 epresentation 
and occupied three times as many of the higher posts in the set vices 
as other Hindus and more than all other communities together. The 
select committee recommended that seats should be reset ved for the 
non-Brahman Hindus in Madras and for the Marathas in the Bombay 
Piesidency who had also failed to secure representation ‘ They also 
suggested that lural areas and the depressed classes should leccive a 
larger shaic than wa.s allotted by Lord Southboiough’s committee. 
Female suffrage, which they rightly pointed out went deep*' into the 
social system and susceptibilities of India, was left to be decided by 
the legislative councils when they were constituted * Disqualifications 

* The rules drawn up in the Panjab also rrsrrvfd seats for Sikhs in that province 

• Female suffrage was gradually voted by the councils 
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(as has been shown in chapter xxxi) had been a source of much 
discussion, and their application to individuals had caused much 
soreness, while exemption had been an invidious task It was now 
proposed that dismissal from government service should no longer be 
a bar, but that a criminal conviction entailing a sentence of more than 
SIX months’ imprisonment should disqualify for five years from the 
date of the expiration of the sentence As suggested by the franchise 
committee, a residential qualification for a candidate in his con- 
stituency was imposed only in the provinces of Bombay, the Panjab 
and the Central Provinces 

These oiganic changes m the governments in India involved 
altering their relations with the secretary of state in council It was 
pointed out in the joint report (para 291) that delegation to re- 
sponsible ministers implied that parliament must set certain bounds 
to its own responsibility for the internal administration of the country, 
so far as transferred subjects were concerned, and might reasonably 
sanction delegation in regard to reserved subjects A committee, 
presided over by Loid Crewe, examined these questions Indian 
politicians had often criticised the secretaiy of state’s council on the 
ground that the retired officials were usually opposed to reforms 
Lord Ci ewe’s committee suggested that this body should become 
purely advisory, and that onc-thnd of its members should be chosen 
by the secretary of state from peisons domiciled m India, whose 
names had been placed on a panel by the votes of non-official membcis 
of the Indian legislative council The secictaiv of state, no longei 
bound as in the past by the votes of the count il in questions of finance, 
would refei to it what mattcis he pleased While hitherto his piexious 
sanction had been icquiicd in all impoitant new depaituics and in 
certain specified cases, a piinciple of picvious consultation should be 
substituted Joint appioval by the Government of India and a 
majoiity of the non-official members of the legislative assembly should 
oidinaiily cany with it, in eithei legislative or administrative action, 
the assent of the sccietary of state unless he felt that 

lus icsponsibility to pailiament foi the peace, good order and good government 
of India, or paramount (onsideiations of imperial policy, icqimcd him to secure 
reconsideration of the matter at issue by the legislative ,\ssembly 

The select conimittec (clause 31) held that no statutory change 
should be made so long as the govci nor-genei al lemamed lesponsible 
to pailiament, but it was in l.ivoui of a growing convention that 
the secretaiy of state might “reasonably consider that only in ex- 
ceptiomvl cncumstances should he be called upon to mteivene in 
matters of puiely Indian mteiest whcic the government and the 
legislature of India aie in agreement’’ Protective tariffs had long 
been asked for in India, and, in the dislocation of finance caused by 
the late war, changes of a protective character had been made in the 
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customs-duties The committee iccommendcd this case specially as 
one for relaxation of control, to remove the suspicion, sometimes 
justified in the past, that India’s fiscal policy was subjected to the 
inteiests of British trade The only remedy was to grant liberty to 
de\ise tanff anangements which seemed best fitted to the needs of 
the inhabitants of India, both consumers and manufactureis, as an 
integral part of the British Empire Control over ti ansferred subjects 
was to be restricted to the nairowcst possible limits, and the con- 
vention of deference to combined agreement between the government 
and legislatinc was oidinaiily to be extended to reserved matteis in 
the provinces 

So fai as the Council of India was coneeined the committee did not 
favour abolition (clause 3) Advice would still be needed, and a 
formal council was prcfciable to an infotmal one It was, however, 
suggested that the Indian element should be inci eased and the teim 
of office shortened to ensinc a constant flow of ficsh cxpcricnec from 
India and to relieve Indian mcmbcis lioiii long exile In accorcianee 
with these recommendations the numbei of members now varies 
between eight and tw'elv e, half of whom must have scrv cd 01 resided 
in India foi at least ten vears, and have not left India more than five 
vears before the date of their appointment Their tenure of office is 
five veais, though reappointment for a similai teim is possible, the 
special reasons of public advantage which )ustif> this being recorded 
and laid before fiai liament A member w'ho at the time of his apjioint- 
ment IS domiciled in India ret civ es a sperial allowance of £600 a vear 
in addition to the ordinar) salarv of^i 200 Slight changes were made 
m the powers of the secretary of state to aiiangc the conduct of 
business m his council, but the drastic altcialions pioposed in 1914 
(see chapter xi) to enable the seerctai v of state to withdraw many 
classes of questions fiom his council wcic not pin sued. 

Lord Ciewc’s committee had, however, recommended that those 
functions performed by the seirctarv of state in couneil which were 
akin to the duties of high commissioners of the self-gov'( rning do- 
minions, should be arranged for separately, and a high commissioner 
was appointed for India in October, 1920 The debit to India of the 
salary of the secretary of state had long been a giicvance, and the act 
laid down that it should now be paid out of moneys piovidcd by 
parliament, while the salaries of Ins imdcr-sceietaries and any otlur 
expenses of his department might also be met in the same w.iy. 

It was clearly impossible for parliament to hgislate in full detail 
for all the numtrous matters which required legislation 'Fhe act 
therefore provided that many of these should be govcined tiy lulcs 
Although these were to be made by the secretary of state, 01 by the 
governor-general in council with the former’s sanction, they were 
to be brought to the formal notice of parliament The most important 
class of rules, by which the powers of super intendenrc, direr lion and 
control over the Government of India, vested in the scr rctaiy of state 
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(with or without his council), might be regulated or restricted, re- 
quired the previous sanction of both houses of parliament, if they 
affected subjects which had not been transfen cd to popular control 
in the provinces Rules for the classification of subjects as central or 
provincial, foi fixing the size of legislative bodies and governing the 
qualifications of mcmbcis, fianchisc and elections, 01 for the conduct 
of business in these bodies, must be laid on the table in both houses, 
and if an adverse address is passed by cither house His Majesty in 
council may annul them Othci rules that must be laid for informa- 
tion include those foi admission to the Indian Civil Service, and for 
appointment to that seivice of persons domiciled in India, or for 
laying down the qualifications of persons domiciled m Biitish India 
and bom of parents habitually icsident there who may be appointed 
to fill posts ordinarily reserved for the Indian Civil Service 

None of the constitutional changes made in other parts of the 
British Empire had, in Lord Selboine’s opinion, been more important 
than these rcfoi ms in India ^ The size of the country, its \\ast popula- 
tion with complexities due to divisions of caste and religion, the rule 
by foieigncis who made no <ittcmpt at assimilation, and the absence 
of indigenous rcprcsent<iti\ e institutions, were f<ictors which combined 
to suggest caution and the need of full contiol over the expciimeiit 
It was therefore provided that at the expiration of ten \eais a com- 
mission should be appointed to cnquiic into the working of the 
system of govcinment, the giovsth of education, and the develojmient 
of icpiesentativc institutions in Jhitish India, and to icport whether 
and to wliat extent it wms desirable to establish the piinciplc of re- 
sponsible government, or to extend, inodifv 01 restrict whatever 
degice then existed An attempt to ensure more concentrated atten- 
tion on Indian tojiics coming before parliament was made b) ap- 
pointing Indian standing committees The roval proclamation issued 
on the p«i'^sing of the act contained a recognition of the magnitude 
of the experiment, fortified by 1 chance on the good will and honest 
jiurpose of all who would have to deal with it 

1 lie patli will not lx < is\ and in tlu inru h tow th^ jcoal theic will be need 
of p<l^(vcl UK < ind of mutual foibeaiancc Ixtwccn all s'^ctions ind lac(^ ot mv 
p( opl< in Indii 1 am confidtnl tli it tluse Ins^h cpi ilitic;> will be loithcoininLC 
I itly on die IK w pojnil ai ass< inbln s to intcipiei ^M^Ll) tlit wishes ot tho^e whom 
tluN i( pit sent and not to fon^tt the intt it ^ts ot the mas^( ^ who c innot \ct be 
admitted tei tiaiuhise t lelx on the le ad< is eit p< e>ple, the ministeis e^t the futuie , 
to flee le sponsibilitv ind enduie nu ae pu se ntalie)ns, te) saeiilue much te^i the 
e ommein mteie'st eit the st ite , i e me mix i mir that tiue pitiK^tism tiamceiKL putv 
and eeimmunil beiuntlai le s, 4Uid, while ut nnincj tin coiilielenee ot the legislatui es, 
to co-opt »ate with my eiflieeistoi tlu t t)miimni;o )d m sinlvinir unessential dilTeienccs 
and in in iintainmcr tht^ e'ssential stindaids ol .i just and }T(neitius govtinment 
Equally elt) 1 itly upon my ofhtcis te> lesjxxt tlun new ee^lleagius and te) woik 
with them in haimony and kiiulliness, to issist tlu pe'enile anti then lepicst nt iii\ es 
in an oidtrly advante teiwoids fiee institutions, aiul to lind in tluse new^ tasks 
a ficsh opportunity to liilfil, as in the past, then highest pin pose ot seivue to my 
pc opit 

* Questions 41)77-83, Gd qy (iqit)) 
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government are described in Sir William 1 osier’s Oui(/r down to 1858 Pimtcd 
press lists are available lor the leeoids of the provincial governments 

Published Doci ments 

Parliamentary Papers Besides the proceedings of the select committees ol 18 
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Campaigns against the refractory zammdars m the CorK|ucred and Ceded 
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( H veil R MI 

SOCIAL POLICY 

I NiMTBI IsllED DeK I MENTS 

1 he mam souice ol miouiiation lies m the papers of the Last India ConipiiiN 
and its ge)ve inimrits puseivtd at the India Olnee and in the Indian le'coid olhccs 
ol Delhi, Madras and Bonibav I he subject was desalt with mainlv m the judicial 
departments of the Indian geAxeinments I he leidei should eonsult Sir William 
hostel’s (hade and the hand-books to the iccoids of the Indian governments 
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chapter viir 

THE COMPANY’S MARINE 

Unpublished Documents 

The three piesidency governments and the Goveinment of India each main- 
tained a SCI ICS of consultations dealing with questions of the marine, foi these 
Sir William Foster’s Guide should be consulted 

Published Documents 

dhe Parliamentary Papeis contain eompaiativcly little on this subject The chief 
references are Session 1812-1 j, vol viii, 1832, ix, 18^.7, XLi, 1852, xi, 
1852-3, xii, 18G3, xxxviii, 1873, xii 

Contemporary Writings 
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DcDWNiNCr, Cifmenf llistoiv of the Indian wais 1737 Repiint ed by Sir 
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CH \pTi Rs IX and wii 

THE ARMIES OF THE FAST INDI \ COMPANY 
\ND THE INDIAN ARMY 

Unpubiishfd Documfnts 

The principal souice consists ol the records in the mihtaiv depaitments of the 
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THE MUTINY 
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